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A  PEACSABLB  goremmenti  free  from  the  agitations  gaiba, 
of  civil  discord,  was  the  principal  advantage  which  A,im. 

the  Romans  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the  sway  ^  ^  ' ' 
of  their  emperors.  This  tranquillity,  which  mig-ht 
have  reconciled  them  to  the  loss  of  their  ancient 
freedom,  was  now  about  to  be  deatroyed.  As  there 
appeared  no  legal  heir  to  the  imperial  dignity^  and 
there  was  no  statute  defining  by  what  power  such 
a  deiiciency  was  to  be  supplied,  a  wide  field  was 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Opened  for  the  struggles  of  private  ambition^  and 
the  dictation  of  military  force*  Arrogant  com- 
petitors, however  undeserving,  laid  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world  ;  and  as  the  s\\  ord  alone 
could  decide  their  pretensions^  the  Boman  Empire 
was  desolated  with  the  same  civil  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  as  had  afflicted  it  in  the  days  of  the 
republic. 

piut  vit  GaL  The  senate,  in  deposing-  Nero,  had  conferred  the 
lEewj  vi.'4ol  imperial  power  upon  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  who 
had  promptly  seconded  the  revolution  which  Y index 
had  begun.  He  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  or 
seventy-third  year,  a  period  of  life  when  men  are 
more  fit  to  retire  from  the  conflicts  of  ambition ,  than 
to  commence  them.  Nero,  on  consulting  the  oracle 
at  Delphi^  had  been  advised  to  beware  of  the  age 
of  seventy-three ;  but  the  caution  deceived  him,  as 
he  hastily  imagined  that  he  himself  would  live  to 
that  number  of  years,  Iiile  the  g-oddess,  as  it  was 
aiterwards  discovered,  alluded  to  the  age  of  his 
successor.  Galba*,  though  not  related  to  the 
GflBsars,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious  family.  Under  his  statues  he  used  to 
inscribe  himself  as  the  oreat  g-randson  of  Q. 
Catulus  Capitolinus;  but  when  he  became  emperor^ 
he  pretended  to  trace  his  paternal  lineage  to 
Jupiter,  and  his  maternal  to  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of 
Minos  I  In  this  wonderful  pedigree^  we  shall  not 
ascend  hig-her  than  his  o-rn ndfather,  who  attained 
no  greater  dignity  in  the  state  than  the  prcetorship, 
but  was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  some  his- 
torical productions.  The  father  of  Oalba  arrived 
at  the  consular  rank,  was  a  diligent  pleader,  and 

•  The  oricnn  of  tliB  eognomcn  in  the  Snlpiri??!-!  ftnnily  is  acknowledged 
by  Suetouiii.<i  to  he  very  uucertain.  PerhajM^  >mitte  of  those  sagacious 
modenui,  who  know  more  of  ancieut  afi'ait-b  than  the  ancients  themselves,  can 
give  m  tiM  CKaet  etymology. 
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moderate  orator,  but  of  low  stature,  and  hump-  oalba, 
backed*  He  married  Mummia  Achaica,  the  greats  a.  d.'68. 
c^^i and-daughter  of  L.  Mummius,  the  captor  of 
Coriuth ;  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  Cains  and 
Servius.  The  elder  brother,  Caius,  having  wasted 
his  property,  retired  from  Borne;  and  when 
Tiberina  would  not  allow  him  to  aspire  to  a  pro- 
consubhip,  he  put  himself  to  death. 

Servius  was  born  at  a  villa  near  Terracina^  and 
was  adopted  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  woman  whom 
his  father  had  married  as  his  second  wife,  and  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  hare  freely  disclosed  his  de* 
formity,  that  she  might  not  consider  herself  imposed 
upon  in  the  important  contract.  Her  name  was 
Idvia  Ocellina,  and  Suetonius  relates  that  Galba 
assumed  for  a  time  the  name  of  Livius  Ocella.  It 

• 

was  predicted  by  Augustus,  or^  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  Tiberius*,  that  he  would  enjoy  a 
brief  possession  of  the  imperial  power;  and  the 
superstition  of  the  ancients  has  not  failed  to  add 
some  miraculous  events  in  corroboration  of  the 
prophecy.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  liberal  knowledge,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  married  Lepida,  who  bore  him  two 
sons :  when  he  was  bereft  both  of  her  and  his 
children^  he  refused  to  enter  intO'  any  second 
matrimonial  alliance,  although  he  was  strongly 
solicited  by  Agrippina,  who  was  then  the  widow 
of  Domitiug,  and  had  endeavoured  to  g*ain  his 
atiectiona  before  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  was 
politic  enough  to  pay  great  court  to  Uvia  Augusta^ 
who  advanced  him  by  her  interest  while  she  was 
alive,  and  at  her  death  left  him  a  large  lejracy, 
which  Tiberius  fraudulently  withheld  from  him. 

*  B9$toaivn  uetfbm  the  pradletiaii  to  Augustus;  Tadtus  aiid  Dwn  to 
Ttaina. 
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Oaua«  He  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  state 
A.o[*68.  before  Uie  legal  age,  and  in  his  pratorship  ezhi- 
^*^v^   bited  the  novel  spectaele  of  elephants  wandng- 

upon  ropes^  during  the  g-ames  of  Flora.  After 
governing  the  province  of  Aquitania  for  about 
a  year,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship ;  and 
it  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  that  office, 
he  succeeded  the  father  of  Nero,  and  preceded  the 
father  of  Otho,  as  if  it  had  been  a  presage  of  the 
place  which  he  was  to  hold  among  the  emperors. 
He  was  appointed  by  Caligula  to  command  the 
armies  of  Germany,  and  acquired  conaiderable  &me 
by  establishing  strict  discipline  among  his  own 
troopSj  and  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. At  the  death  of  that  emperor,  many  per- 
sons encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereign 
power}  but  he  remained  quiet,  and  his  forbearance 
was  rewitfded  by  the  gratitude  and  firiendship  of 

Claudius.  He  was  afterwards  made  proconsul  of 
Africa,  being  honourably  selected  as  the  most  com- 
petent person  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province. 
In  effecting  this  task  he  <Usplayed  strict  justice, 
and  even  severity,  upon  the  smallest  occasions.  In 
an  expedition,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
provisions^  and  one  of  his  soldiers  had  sold  all  the 
com  which  he  had,  Gkdba  commanded  that  he 
should  not  be  relieved  by  any  of  his  comrades,  and 
the  man  perished  for  his  senseless  avarice*  When 
he  had  to  decide,  amidst  conflicting  evidence,  who 
was  the  rightful  owner  of  a  certain  beast  of  burden, 
he  ordered  that  the  animal  should  be  led  to  water 
with  its  eyes  blindfolded,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  property  of  him,  to  whose  quarters  it  volun- 
tarily went  after  they  were  uncovered. 

For  his  prudent  conduct  in   (lermany  and 
Africa  he  was  rewarded  with   the  triumphal 
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lionoiirs,  and  with  several  priesthoods.  Until  the 
middle  of  Nero's  reign  his  days  were  chiefly  spent 

in  retirement.  Whenever  he  went  from  home, 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold  was  carried  in  his 
equipage;  but  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
benoTolent  distribution,  or  as  a  resource  against 
sudden  banishment  and  other  conting-encies,  we 
are  not  informed.  He  was  residing-  in  the  town  of 
Fundi,  when  the  province  of  Hispania  Torraco^ 
nensis  was  offered  to  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
eight  years  that  he  held  it,  his  system  of  govern^ 
ment  underwent  a  marked  alteration.  At  first  he 
was  zealous  and  active^  and  punishefi  all  offences 
with  extreme  rigour*  He  cut  off  the  hands  of  a 
banker,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  fraud,  and 
fiMtened  them  to  his  table*  He  ordered  a  guar* 
dian,  who  had  poisoned  his  ward,  to  be  crucified ; 
and  when  the  man  protested  against  the  punish- 
ment, because  he  was  a  Boman  citizen,  he  allowed 
him  (in  mockery)  to  be  executed  on  a  white  cross 
of  unusual  height  Observing,  however,  that  the 
most  conspicuous  persons  in  &e  empire  were  most 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  Nero,  Galba  gradually 
relaxed  his  vigour,  and  endeavoured,  by  an  un- 
offending sloth,  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  The  motiyes,  which  induced  him  to  fairour 
die  insurrection  of  Yindex,  have  been  already 
related ;  and,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
the  plot  had  failed,  and  that  his  own  destruction 
was  inevitable,  he  received  news  from  Bome  that 
Nero  was  dead,  and  that  he  himself  was  chosen 
emperor. 

After  this  intellisrence,  Galba  soon  laid  aside  the  Suet.  vu.  ii, 
title  of  liieutenant  of  the  Senate,  and  assumed  the  Tac  mtL  l  6, 
more  august  one  of  G«esar.   He  commenced  his^^j^^j^^^ 
joumey  to  Rome  in  a  military  dress,  and  with  a 
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qalma,  dagg-er  hanging  from  bia  neck^  as  if  he  considered 
A.]>'6B.  his  life  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  adversaries  and 
^""•^   rivals.   When  he  arrived  at  Narbo,  in  Oaul,  he 

^^  as  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  senate,  whom  he 
received  with  dignified  simplicity  His  progress 
was  slow,  and  marked  by  some  acts  of  cruelty, 
which  difiused  an  un&vourable  opinion  of  his 
character.  Those  cities  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  which 
were  not  sufficiently  prompt  in  acknowledging  his 
authority^  were  punished  with  heavy  tributes^  and 
some  with  the  destruction  of.  their  walla  ^  and  not 
only  were  the  governors  and  procurators  put  to 
death;  but  iheir  wives  and  children  suffereid  the 
same  fate.  It  was  discovered  also,  that  the  new 
emperor  was  tainted  with  avarice^  a  vice  which  the 
people  seldom  forgive  in  their  rulers,  and  which 
would  appear  doubly  odious  to  those  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  the  profusion  of  Nero. 

Yerg-inius  Rufiis,  persisting*  in  his  determina- 
tion to  refuse  the  empu^e^  submitted^  after  some 
delay^  to  the  sovereign  who  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  choice  of  the  senate.  Oalba  sent  for  him 
under  pretence  of  friendship ;  but,  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  army,  he  appointed 
Hordeonius  Flaccus  to  be  governor  of  Upper  Ger- 
many in  his  stead.  "WTiile  Verginius  acquiesced 
in  the  elevation  of  Galba^  which  he  had  once 
opposed,  N}inphiditts  Sabinus,  who  had  been  most 
instrumental  in  effecting  it^  conspired  aorainst  him 
at  Bome.  His  audacity  having  increased  with  his 
success,  he  thought  that  he  might  transfer  to  him« 
self  the  dignity  which  he  had  procured  for  Galba, 
and,  unworthy  as  he  was  of  it,  he  persuaded  some 
of  the  pri^torian  guards  and  of  the  senators  to  abet 
his  designs.  But  one  of  the  tribunes,  named  Anto- 
nius  HonoratuS;  excited  the  soldiers  to  resist  such 
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an  act  of  infamy^  and  Nymphidius  ended  his  Qalba, 
dreams  of  ambition  by  being  slain  in  the  camp.   a.  d.'os. 
Ghdba  obsetred  but  little  juBtice  in  punishing  his  ^^'^^ 
aecompUces;  for  Cingonius  Yarro^  consul  elect, 
was  put  to  death  without  any  trial.  Petronius 
Turpilianus^  a  person  of  consular  rank,  was  de- 
stroyed with  the  same  disregard  to  equity,  and  for 
no  cause  than  fidelity  to  Us  former  master,  Nero. 

The  unfavourable  opinion  which  had  been  formed  siwt.  vii.  i«. 
of  Oalba's  severity,  was  confirmed  and  atrirravated  37^*^i7|'^*'^ 
upon  his  arnval  at  Home.  When  he  came  to  the 
Miivian  bridge,  a  body  of  men,  who  had  been 
selected  from  the  rowers  of  the  fleet,  in  order  to 
be  incorporated  among*  the  regidar  troops^  re- 
quested that  he  would  allow  them  the  privileg-e  of 
which  Hero  had  thought  them  worthy.  His  strict 
notiona  of  discipline,  or,  perhaps^  an  apprehension 
that  they  would  cherish  a  partiality  for  the  memory 
of  NerO;  urg-ed  him  to  reject  their  suit,  and  to 
command  them  to  return  to  their  former  condition. 
The  men,  although  they  were  unarmed^  were 
unwilling  to  obey,  and  loudly  demanded  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  die  eagle,  and  odier  standards 
belong-ing"  to  the  legionary  troops.  Galba,  instead 
of  treating  their  disappointment  with  forbearance, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  attack  them ;  many  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  those  that  surrendered  were 
decimated,  and  ^e  remainder  were  cast  into  prison. 
This  slaug'ht^r  of  some  thousands*  of  men,  was  a 
furious  mode  of  siuiKili/ing*  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
and  could  scarcely  be  viewed  without  dread,  even 
by  those  who  had  been  the  agents  in  it.  Oalba 
also  gave  offence  to  a  cohort  of  Germans,  that  had 
faithfully  served  as  an  imperial  g^ard,  by  disband* 

•  IMon  mjB  9t9m  ikMua$id ;  Imt  hit  account  U  not  much  to  be  dqwnded 
on,  «i  be  ealk  thoD  tlw  yiwnit  of  Ncra. 
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ing  them  and  sending  them  back  to  their  own 
country  without  any  emolument^  under  pretence 
ibat  ibisj  were  too  much  attached  to  Gn*  Doiabella. 

While  the  nev  emperor  was  unpopular  at  Rome, 
the  deaths  of  Clodms  Maeer  and  Fonteius  Capito 
were  announced.  The  former  of  these  generals 
commanded  the  Boman  troops  that  were  stationed 
in  Africa,  and  had  been  instigated  to  commence  a 
revolt  by  a  woman  named  Gal  via  Crispinilla.  She 
.  had  been  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  a  great  partaker 
of  his  crimes  and  debaucheries.  Having  crossed 
into  Africa,  about  the  time  of  Nero's  death*,  she 
advised  Maoer  to  aid  his  rebellion  by  eeinngthe 
vesseb,  which  were  to  supply  Rome  willi  corn; 
but  he  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  the  procurator 
of  the  country,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Galba.  Criqiinillay  although  the  people  demanded 
vengeance  upon  her^  had  interest  enough  to  eaeape 
with  impunity,  and  even  acquired  great  power  by 
her  wealthy  and  by  having-  no  children  to  inherit  it. 

Fonteius  Capito,  commander  of  the  army  of 
Lower  Germany,  was  stained  with  avarice  and 
many  evil  paaaiona ;  but  it  was  queatbned  whether 
he  really  aspired  to  the  supreme  power.  The 
lieutenants  of  his  legions,  Cornelius  Aquinus,  and 
Fabius  Valens,  accused  him  of  entertaining  such 
designs,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death^  without 
waidng  for  any  orders  from  Oalba.  It  was 
affirmed,  however,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
urge  him  to  rebellion,  and,  when  they  could  not 
succeed,  had  killed  him  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
their  guilt;  and  that  Galba  took  no  pains  to 
investigate  a  crime  which  was  irrevocable,  and 

*  According  to  PUatwch,  tha  ianmetiMi  oi  Mmw  b«gu  befon  tiia 
death  ofNeto. 
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wUeh  appeared  to  have  been  done  from  zeal  in  his 
cause.   Dion  relates,  that  when  Capito  was  ad*  ▲.s.'os. 

ministering'  justice,  and  some  one  appealed  from  his  Dj^jJ^Ldf^ 

jurisdiction,  the  offended  commander  moved  to  a 

higher  seat,  exclaiming*,  "Plead  now  before  Csesarf* 

and,  after  hearing  the  culprit,  condemned  him  to 

death.  Whether  Capito  was  hmocent  or  not,  Gralba 

was  censured  not  only  for  his  death,  but  even  for 

that  of  Macer,  all  his  actions  being  now  subjected 

to  the  captious  scrutiny  of  a  people  who  disliked 

him.  The  province  of  Lower  Germany  was  left  for  Tie.  h^i9, 

some  time  without  any  commander  of  consular 

rank:  at  last  A.  VitelliuL  as  sent  tWther,  although 

he  had  notlnng*  to  recommend  him  for  such  an 

appointment,  except  the  dignity  of  his  father's  rank. 

AH  aspirants  to  the  empire  being  destroyed,  suet  ^  ii— 
Oalba  laid  aside  the  warlike  habit  which  he  hadite.HM.i.7» 
assumed  on  his  departure  from  Spain,  and  arrayed 
himself  in  the  peaceful  tog-a.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, to  experience  that  his  gr^test  enemies  were 
at  Bome,  and  in  his  own  court  Unused  to  the 
burden  of  government,  and  oppressed  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  age,  he  weakly  surrendered  himself  to  the 
direction  of  profligate  favourites.  The  chief  of 
these  was  T.  Yinius,  who  was  descended  from 
ancestors  of  some  eminence,  but  had  been  disg^raced 
in  his  youth  for  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  the 
lieutenant  Calvisius  Sabinus.  Her  evil  curiosity 
having  led  her  into  the  camp  in  miUtary  attii*e,  she 
was  afterwards  betrayed  into  offences  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  committed  adultery  in  the  sacred 
place*  where  the  standards  were  deposited.  Yinius, 
one  of  her  companions  in  crime,  was  thrown  into 
chains  by  Caligula,  but  was  soon  liberated,  and 
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OuMA,  obtained  the  preetorship  and  the  command  of  a 
A.o*G8.  legion.  He  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
^-*v«-^  ignonunious  charge  of  having  stolen  a  gold^  cup 
at  one  of  the  banquets  of  (Radius;  and  on  the 
following'  day  the  emperor  ordered  that  Vinius 
alone,  of  all  the  company,  should  be  served  in 
earthen  vessels.  Having  obtained  a  proconsulship 
in  Gaul^  be  conducted  himself  with  strictness  and 
integrity.  He  became  the  lieutenant  of  Oalbain 
Spain,  and  lastly  his  minister  at  Rome,  being*  dis- 
tinguished for  unbounded  avarice,  and  for  great 
cunning,  promptitude  and  audaci^* 

Another  of  Galba's  &vourites  was  Cornelius 
Laco,  prestorian  preefect,  and  a  man  of  intolerable 
sloth  and  arrogance.  The  third  was  Icelus,  the 
emperor's  freedman,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
assume  the  name  of  Martianus,  to  wear  Uie  gold 
ring,  and  aspire  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
equestrian  ruik*  He  is  acciiBed  of  exercising 
greater  rapacity  during  the  short  reign  of  Galba, 
than  the  most  corrupt  freedmen  of  Nero  had  ever 
committed.  These  three  men  resided  in  the  palace, 
and  so  constantly  beset  the  emperor,  that  the  people 
denominated  them  his  pedagogues.  Being  made 
the  dupe  of  all  their  vicious  plans  and  intrig-ues, 
he  was  unable  to  preserve  any  just  consistency 
in  his  conduct.  At  one  time  he  was  strict  and 
parsimoniousj  at  another,  careless  and  profuse; 
while  he  denied  the  most  reasonable  favours  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  lie  allo\\  ed  his  ministers  to  set 
every  thing  to  sale,  to  dispose  of  honours,  privi- 
leges, and  even  the  rights  of  justice  itself.  His 
slaves,  corrupted  by  their  pernicious  example, 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  rapacity,  and  with  so  much 
the  greater  greediness,  as  they  were  sure  that  their 
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career  could  not  be  long*  Thus  the  emperor  qalba, 
became  odious  by  the  crimes  of  his  ministers  and  a.o.'6S. 
attendants,  which  he  had  not  the  firmness  to  cor-  ^"•v^ 

rect;  and  these  vices,  which  the  Romans  had 
lamented  in  the  court  of  the  youthful  Nero,  were 
viewed  with  &r  greater  indignation  in  that  of  the 
aged  Ghlba.  The  people,  whose  judgment  is 
always  biassed  by  their  senses,  did  not  fail  to  com- 
pare the  two  rulei*s,  and  of  course  the  comparison 
was  not  favourable  to  the  eider. 

When  the  citizens  required  that  the  guilty  mon.  iziy. 
ministers  and  agents  of  Nero  should  be  brought  to  h^"^  ^ 
punishment,  Gulba  did  not  listen  to  the  demand 
with  discreet  impartiality.  He  commanded  that 
Helius,  Pati*obiu3,  Locusta,  and  some  others, 
should  be  put  to  death;  but  Halotus  and  Tigel- 
linus,  who  were  considered  the  most  criminal  of  all, 
were  suffered  to  escape.  The  former  of  these  two 
received  the  appoiiitnieiit  of  procurator^  and  an  edict 
was  issued  to  reprove  the  cruelty  of  the  people  in 
demanding  the  death  of  Tigellinus.  The  real  cause 
of  this  man's  acquittal  was  the  protection  which 
Yinius  afforded  him,  or  the  pertinacity  of  Galba 
himself,  who  thous^ht  it  beneath  his  imperial  dignity 
to  listen  to  the  dictation  of  the  people. 

Endearours  were  made  to  recover  part  of  theTac.Hbt.i.20. 
immense  sums  which  Nero  had  lavished  upon  the  ^ 
most  unworthy  persons.  A  commission  of  knig-hts 
was  appointed*  for  this  purpose,  who  were  to 
compel  the  possessors  to  re^nd  nine-tenths  of  their 
presents ;  but  it  was  found  that  most  of  them  had 
not  even  one*tenth  remaining,  as  they  had  squan- 
dered  their  wealth  in  the  same  spirit  of  prodigahty, 

*  Not  till  allar  tii*  lOth  dagrof  Iha  cuaiag  y«tr,  aeeording  to  Tteitus. 
If    tli«  iMwtigatiiMi  miiit  bftfe  ban  ponnwl  hf  Otbo. 
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oalsa,    with  which  Kero  had  bestowed  it.    The  people 
A.  B.'0B.  therefore  exulted  at  the  disoovery^  that  thoee^  who 
had  received  his  gifts,  were  no  richer  than  those, 

from  whom  they  had  been  plundered.  The  city, 
however,  was  disturbed  with  sales  and  harassing 
inquisitions^  and  as  it  was  ordered,  that,  if  the 
actors  or  wresders  had  sold  what  had  been  pre» 
sented  to  them,  the  sum  should  be  demanded  from 
the  purchasers,  considerable  injustice  would  neces- 
sarih'  be  committed. 
Tac  uiafe.  L  ^  Although  much  of  Galba's  conduct  was  excep- 
SMt  ftf.  161  tionable,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  many  actions 
worthy  of  a  Tirtuous  prince ;  and  of  this  description 
was  his  clemency  in  recalling*  a  number  of  exiles 
to  their  country.  His  treatment  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  although  by  no  means  politic,  seems  to 
have  originated  in  just  conceptions  of  military 
subordination  and  forbearance.  They  had  been 
promised  by  his  partisans,  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  empire,  that  they  should  receive  an  extraor- 
dinary largess;  but  as  this  assurance  was  given 
without  his  authority,  and  was  repugnant  to  the 
discipline  which  he  wished  to  enforce,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  satisfy  it.  He 
checked  their  cupidity  by  deckiring-,  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  choose  his  soldiers,  not  to  purchase  them. 
This  sentiment,  worthy  of  an  ancient  Aoman  com- 
mander, was  exceedingly  offensive  to  troops^  who 
had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  the 
licentiousTiess  of  Nero,  and  who  were  more  disposed 
to  cherish  the  vieeSi  than  revere  the  virtues  of  an 
emperor.  Borne  at  that  time  contained  a  mixed 
multitade  of  soldiers  from  Spain,  Illyiicum,  and 
other  countries ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  alien* 
ated  by  the  rigour  of  Galba,  and  were  ready  to 
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abet  the  designs  of  a  more  popular  aspirant  to  the  oajlsa, 
empire.  The  pr^torian  guards  not  only  considered  A.D*aB. 
thcnnflelves  defrauded  of  their  just  reward|  but  were  ^'^^ 
many  of  them  displaced  by  Galba,  as  bemg*  accom^ 
plices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Nymphidius.   A  mutual 
hatred^  therefore^  was  engendered  between  them 
and  tha  emperor :  he  suspected  their  fidelity^  while 
they  inveighed  against  bis  parsimony^  and  derided 
his  old  age* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Tidings  arrive  at  Home  eoneerning  the  revolt  of  tke 
legiatu  qf  Upper  Qemanif. — Oaiha  re$ahe$  to 
adopt  a  mteeessar, — Otho  aspiring  to  that  homnmt 

is  disappointed. — Piso  adopted  bij  Galbriy  and 
presented  to  the  praetorian  guards^  who  are  dis- 
satined  icith  the  Mtyferof^s  parsimony, — Otho 
ineUed  hg  tarious  causes  to  seize  the  imperial 
power. — Wins  the  qffeetionSy  and  eorrvpts  the 
Jidelity  of  the  soldiers* — Declared  Dtnperor  by 
the  praetorian  guards, — Nearly  all  the  troops 
desert  Oalba, — A  fake  report  disseminata  of 
Others  death,  and  the  people  and  the  senate  2>ro» 
fees  great  teal  for  ChMa. — Otho  harangues  the 
soldwrs  in  the  camp,  and  distributes  arms  amontj 
them. — Galba,  having  proceeded  into  the  fonm^ 
is  betrayed  and  slain. —  Vtnins  and  Piso  slaiOj 
and  their  heads,  with  that  of  Galba^  Jtxed 
upon  pikes. — Burial  of  Oalba. — Bis  person  and 
character. 


galba,    ^hile  Galba  had  failed  in  securiiig'  the  afiectioiiB 
A.i>/e9.    either  of  the  soldiers  or  of  the  citizens  at  Bome^ 
«a«rXT<^  ^®        opposed  with  the  most  determined  hos- 
J%i2!*'**    ^^^^^-^  legions  of  Upper  Germany.  These 

troops  retiecting,  that  their  expedition  into  Gaul 
and  their  destraction  of  the  forces  of  Yindez 
were  acts  that  could  procure  them  no  favour  from 
Galba^  resolved  to  renounce  theur  allegiance  to 
him  ;  and  at  the  beginning*  of  the  year  intellig'ence 
reached  Bome^  that  they  desired  to  have  another 
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emperor,  but  that  they  would  leave  the  election  oalba, 
to  the  dedeion  of  the  senate  and  people.  These   a.  bJao. 
tidings  induced  Galba  to  hasten  the  plan,  which  - 
he  had  meditated  for  some  time^  of  adopting*  a 
successor;  for  he  considered  that  the  want  of 
an  acknowledged  heir  was  the  principal  cause 
which  enooon^fed  the  schemes  of  the  rebellious. 
The  choice  of  the  person,  who  was  to  enjoy 
this  danoferous  honour,  agitated  all  Some  with 
rumours  and  expectations:  it  excited  the  hopes 
and  contentions  of  those  who  were  ambitious  for 
themselves,  or  interested  for  others,  and  was  a 
source  of  discord  and  intrigue  among  the  ministers 
of  Galba. 

T«  Yinius,  who  was  consul  this  year  in  con- 
junction with  Galba^  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  daily  increasing,  endeavoured  to  sway  the  em- 
peror in  fevour  of  M.  Otho.  This  was  the  same 
Otho  who  had  been  the  dissolute  companion  of 
!Nero,  and  who,  after  being  deprived  of  his  wife 
Poppeea^  had  been  sent  into  honourable  exile,  as 
governor  of  Lusitania*  He  had  ruled  that  pro* 
vince  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  with  a  justice  and 
moderation,  which  were  happily  contrasted  with 
his  former  vices ;  and  when  Gralba  began  the  re- 
volt in  Spain,  he  became  one  of  his  first  and 
most  active  adherents*  Having  accompanied  him 
to  Rome,  he  cherished  the  ambitious  hope  of  being 
adopted  by  him,  as  he  found  lumself  supported  by 
the  favour  of  the  army  and  of  Kero^s  friends,  and 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  Vinius,  whose  daughter 
(according  to  rumour)  he  was  engaged  to  mai  i y. 
But  Laco  and  Icelus,  although  they  did  not  openly 
propose  any  other  candidate^  resisted  the  adoption 
of  Otho  y  and  if  Tacitus  is  correct  in  his  opinion, 
Galba  had  too  much  patriotic  wisdom  to  leave  the 
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cuuM,  empire^  which  he  had  wrested  from  Nero^  in  the 
A^ik'tt.  hands  of  Otho^  who  80  strongly  resembled  him* 
^"^^  Oalba  at  least  conducted  his  deliberatioiis  with 
great  secrecy^  and  ended  them  by  a  wise  and  hononr- 
able  choice.  On  the  tenth  day  of  January,  having 
called  together  Viniua  and  LacO;  with  the  pnefect 
of  the  city  and  one  of  the  consuls  elects  he  declared 
his  intention  to  adopt  a  noble  and  disting^oished 
person,  whose  name  was  Piso  Licinianns.  He  is 
said  to  have  formerly  selected  him  to  be  the  heir  of 
his  name  and  property  3  but  the  present  adoption 
was  promoted  (as  some  thought)  by  the  interest  of 
Laco^  who  cherished  a  secret  fiiendship  for  Piso. 
In  his  lineage  Piso  was  descended  from  Pompey 
the  great  and  M.  Crassus  3  his  parents  also,  M. 
Crasaua  and  Scribonia,  were  both  persons  of  noble 
TM.Htai.L4S.  birth.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  been  put  to  death, 
one  by  Claudius  and  another  by  Nero ;  and  he  had 
an  elder  brother  still  alive,  who,  idthough  a  person 
of  great  merit  ,  was  considered  by  Galba  as  less  de- 
serving of  his  choice  than  Licinianus.  The  youth 
of  Piso  had  been  nurtured  in  the  school  of  mis- 
fortune^ a  great  part  of  his  days  having  been  spent 
in  szile.  He  was  now  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  a^e^  in  his  countenance  and  dress  he  resembled 
the  ancient  Bomans  rather  than  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  grave  simplicity  was  pleasing  to  Galba^ 
although  others  censured  it  as  rigid  and  austere. 

As  soon  astOalba  had  pronounced  his  determinar 
tion,  he  ordered  Piso  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  explained  to  him  the  reasons  for  which 
he  was  adopted,  and  the  exalted  virtues  which 
would  be  expected  from  him^  as  heir  to  the  empire. 
Piso  received  the  annunciation  of  his  sudden  great- 
ness without  any  si^^ns  of  confusion  or  joy  ;  he  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  of  respect  and  gratitude  for 
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Gralba^  spoke  with  modesty  of  himself^  and^  re-  oalba, 
'  mamiTiy  unaltered  in  his  whole  demeanour^  seemed  A.o.*iie. 
to  evince  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  imperial  digp- 

nity,  rather  than  desirous  of  it.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  adoption  should  be  first  proclaimed  in  the 
prsBtorian  camp^  whither  Galba  proceeded  during^  a 
stonn  of  rain^  thnnder^  and  lightnings  which  in  pre* 
ceding  ag-es  would  have  been  held  sufficient  cause 
for  diissolv'iiig  the  most  important  assemblies  of  the 
Bomaii  people^  but  which  the  emperor  was  not 
saperstitious  enough  to  regard*  The  guards  being 
mustered;  he  informed  them,  with  dignified  brevity, 
that  he  had,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  Augus- 
tus, adopted  Piso  as  his  heir.  Tliat  the  tumuita 
in  Germany  might  not  be  magnified  by  any  ap-^ 
pearance  of  disguise,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
fourth  and  eighteenth  legions  had  been  misled  by  a 
few  seditious  persons ;  but,  he  added,  they  had  not 
proceeded  further  than  outrao-eous  words,  and  would 
soon  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  guards  by  flattering  language^  nor 
by  what  would  have  been  more  persuasive  than 
any  eloquence,  the  promise  of  a  largess.  None, 
therefore,  but  the  officers,  and  those  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  nearest  to  him,  saluted  him  with  any 
acclamations :  the  rest  observed  a  gloomy  silence, 
bemg  indignant  at  the  loss  of  emoluments^  to 
which  custom  had  given  them  an  apparent  title. 
It  was  believed,  that  the  smallest  gratuity  would 
have  purchased  their  favour ;  but  the  avarice  of 
Galba,  or  his  unreasonable  rigour,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  grant  it*  Piso  was  afterwards  introduced 
to  the  senate,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  courteous 
harangue,  and  who  received  him  w  ith  greater  ob- 
sequiousness than  the  military  had  shown.  During 
the  few  days  which  elapsed  between  his  adoption 
vot.  II.  c 
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0A1.BA,  and  deaths  he  did  not  again  appeal*  before  the 
A.9.'e».  BomanSy  but  remained  in  privacy.  Inthemean- 
^"^^   time  fresh  tidings  continued  to  arrive  concerning* 

the  insurrection  in  Germany,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  deleg-at€3,  chosen  by  Galba,  should  be  sent  to 
the  relractory  army, 
soet  tu.  19.  As  soon  as  Otho  perceived  that  he  had  lost  all 
ite,  Hbt.  i.  hope  of  qnietly  sacceeding  to  the  imperial  power, 
***  he  began  to  entertain  the  more  dangerous  project 
of  seizing  it  by  force.  His  jealousy  of  Piso,  and 
indignation  against  Galba^  urged  him  to  revenge^ 
while  his  unbounded  extravagance  and  enormous 
debts  reconciled  him  to  any  scheme,  that  would 
enable  him  to  retrieve  his  aiiairs.  He  did  not  dis- 
gidse  from  himself  the  appalling  truth,  that  he 
must  be  ruined,  unless  he  became  emperor,  and  that 
it  differed  little^  whether  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy  in  battle,  or  by  his  creditors  in  the  forum. 
He  pretended,  also,  that  his  life  u  as  in  danger,  and 
that  if  Nero  and  Galba  had  viewed  him  with 
jealousy,  much  more  would  Piso  consider  him  a 
formidable  rivals  who  must  not  be  suffered  to 
exist.  He  was  encouraged  by  his  dissolute  freed- 
men  and  slaves,  who  depicted  to  him  all  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  of  the  court  of  Nero,  which 
he  might  enjoy^  they  said,  if  he  had  the  resolution 
to  claim  them.  He  was  also  incited  by  the  astro- 
logers^ whose  deceitful  art  (as  Tacitus  remarks)  was 
always  exercised  in  the  Roman  state,  thon<rh 
alwav«  forbidden.  These  inijxjstors  assured  him 
that  there  would  be  fresh  commotions,  but  that  the 
stars  portended  a  brilliant  year  to  Otho.  He  was 
the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  their  deceptions^ 
because  one  of  their  tribe,  named  Ptuleniy*,  had 

*  Snetnniu?  calls  him  S«1«iieiis.    Perhapii  the  itar-fMer  had  tvicnd 
inagnifictoi  name*. 
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foretold  to  him  in  Spain  that  he  would  BurviTd  the  galba^ 
emperor  Nero«    As  this  had  been  verifiedj  he  a.o.*60. 

hazarded  another  prediction,  that  Otho  would  soon 
be  raised  to  the  sovereignty.  Such  an  event  niig-ht 
have  been  conjectured  without  much  boldness  by  any 
one^  who  observed  the  sentiments  of  the  Romans, 
and  considered  the  age  of  Oalba;  but  Otho  was 
willing  to  believe  it  as  a  supernatural  disclosure  of 
the  fafes^  while  his  cunning  adviser  impelled  him  to 
such  measures^  as  were  calculated  to  insure  to  him- 
self the  credit  of  being  a  true  prophet 

Otho  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  soldiers  by  acts  of  courtesy  and 
familiarity,  by  assisting  them  with  his  interest,  and 
relieving  them  with  his  money,  and  by  uttering 
complaints  and  insinuations  against  the  unpopular 
conduct  of  Gralba.  Whenever  he  entertained  the 
emperor  at  his  house;  he  caused  each  of  the  guards 
^^  ho  attended  him,  to  be  presented  with  a  piece  of 
gold.*  He  carried  his  profusion  so  far,  that  when 
a  soldier  named  Proculus,  had  a  dispute  with  his 
neighbour  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their  land, 
he  purchased  the  whole  of  the  neighboui'^s  jrround, 
and  nrave  it  to  the  favoured  claininnt.  'When  he 
had  resolved  to  seduce  the  guards  trom  theii*  alle- 
giance, he  bribed,  by  means  of  his  ireedman,  two  of 
the  common  soldiers,  whom  he  found  to  be  distin- 
guished  for  sagacity  and  resolution ;  and  these  two 
men  commenced  the  plan  of  transferring  the  Roman 
empire  from  one  prince  to  another,  and  in  a  short 
time  really  effected  it  By  presents  and  liberal 
promises,  they  persuaded  a  few  of  their  comrades 
to  join  the  conspiracy.  They  endeavoured  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  rest  with  alarm  and  discontent, 

*  The  amnm  :  Uito  eola  mu  aqoal  to  25  denarii,  or  17«.  ii<L  of  Eogli^ii 
utooev. 
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QxLBA,  by  representing  to  them  that  they  were  suspected 
A.D*6».  as  partisans  of  Nymphidius;  and  by  reminding 
^"^^   them  of  the  licence  which  they  had  enjoyed  under 

Nero,  of  the  injustice  with  wliich  Galba  had  with- 
held their  donatives^  and  of  the  ])robability  that  he 
would  soon  deprive  them  oi  ail  their  rights  and 
privileges*  The  disaffection  spread  from  the  prse- 
torian  guards  to  the  legions  and  auxiliary  troops, 
as  soon  as  the  revolt  of  tlie  Germanic  armv  was 
divulged.  Of  these  dispositions  of  the  soldiers,  Laco 
remained  totally  ignorant^  and  his  indolence  and 
penrerseness  greatly  iaTonred  the  concealment  of 
the  plot.  Some  intimations  of  it  reached  even  the 
ears  of  Galba^  but  they  were  derided  by  the  wilftil 
praefect,  who  was  otiended  at  any  one  that  pos- 
sessed greater  knowledge  than  himself,  and  rejected 
the  wisest  counsel  which  was  offered  by  others* 

The  conspirators  considered  their  plans  suffi- 
ciently matured  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  would 
have  proclaimed  Otho  emperor  in  tlie  e^  eniug*,  as 
he  was  returning  trom  supper,  if  they  had  not  been 
afraid  of  the  mistakes  and  confusion,  which  dark- 
ness and  the  inebriety  of  the  soldiers  were  likely  to 
create.  The  execution,  therefore^  of  the  plot  being 
deferred  until  the  following  day^  Otho  went  in  the 
morning  to  offer  his  respects  to  Galba,  w  as  received 
by  him  with  the  usual  salutation  of  a  kiss,  and  was 
present  when  the  sacrifice  commenced.  The  sooth- 
sayer Umbricius^  havinjr  inspected  the  entrails  of 
the  ^-ictinij  declared  that  their  appearance  por- 
tended treachery  from  a  domestic  enemy  ^  and 
Otho,  w^ho  was  standing  near,  heard  the  prediction 
with  secret  pleasure,  as  he  considered  it  &7oarable 
to  himself  in  the  same  deg^-ee  that  it  was  imfa- 
vonrabie  to  Galba.  In  a  short  time  his  freedman 
Onomastus  came  to  inibnn  him,  that  the  builders 
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were  waiting*  tor  him;  which  menage  was  the 
secret  sig^ialy  that  his  friends  and  the  conspirators 

were  ready.  Having*  alleg-ed,  therefore^  ns  an 
excuse  for  his  departui'e^  that  he  was  going*  to 
inspect  nn  old  house  which  he  intended  to  pur- 
'  chase^  he  hastened  through  the  back  gate  of  the 
palace  to  the  golden  column*  in  the  forum,  near 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  ^^  here  the  soldiers  had  been 
commanded  to  assemble.  He  did  not  find  there 
more  than  three-and-twenty  of  the  guards,  who 
saluted  him  as  emperor,  hastily  placed  him  in  a 
litter^  and  hurried  him  with  drawn  swords  towards 
the  pnetorian  camp.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was 
joined  by  a  tew  more  soldiers^  and  by  some  other 
persons,  who  were  either  privy  to  the  plot^  or  who 
followed  in  silent  curiosi^.  Their  entrance  into 
the  camp  was  not  opposed  by  Julius  Martialis,  the 
tnbune  on  gnard,  either  because  he  was  overcome  . 
with  surprise  and  fear,  or  because  he  secretly 
favoured  their  design.  The  other  tribunes  and 
centorions  ofiered  no  resistance;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  crime  which  had  been  besfun  bv  a  few 
daring*  soldiers,  was  seconded  by  the  wishes  of 
many  more^  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  all. 

(3alba  was  pursuing  his  inauspicious  sacrifices^ 
when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  report,  first,  that 
some  senator  was  being*  carried  into  the  camp,  and 
next,  that  Otho  was  the  j)erson.  Me»hengers  of  the 
evil  mtelligence  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  city^ 
the  timid  exaggerating,  and  the  courteous  en- 
deavouring to  soften  it  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor. 
After  some  consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  Piso 
should  address  the  cohort  w  hich  was  on  cruard  at 
the  pakce^  and  these  soldiers  listened  to  the  appeal 

*  Oillid  KUHarkm  OMuwrn,  beeMue  the  nwit  <^  Italy  w««  mMmmd 
from  It.  8m  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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Galba,  which  he  made  to  theni;  and  prepared  themselves 
A.D.'09.  for  actioii.  Officers  were  dispatched  to  secure  the 
^"■•^^   fidelity  of  die  other  troops,  that  were  quartered  at 

Koine,  but  they  found  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  dis- 
affection or  rebellion.  Celsus  Marius,  who  was 
sent  to  those  of  the  Illyrian  annV;  was  nf^sailed  by 
their  lances^  and  compelled  to  flee.  Three  of  the 
praetorian  tribunes  went  to  the  camp,  with  the  hope 
of  suppressinjS"  the  sedition  at  its  commencement ; 
but  two  of  them  were  overawed  by  threats,  and  the 
other  was  disarmed.  The  marbe  legion;  remem- 
bering  the  shiughter  of  their  comrades  which  Gralba 
had  committed,  joined  the  rebels  without  delay. 
Some  German  troops,  whose  health  Galba  had 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  restore  after  the  ill 
effects  of  a  long  voyage,  wavered  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  came  to  his  assistance}  but  too  late,  through 
having  inadvertently  taken  a  circuitous  r<MuI« 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  long*  accustomed  to 
utier  their  flattery  to  every  one  in  power,  surrounded 
the  palace,  and  with  obstreperous  zeal  demanded 
thedeath  of  Otho  and  the  conspurators.  Ghdba  was 
perplexed  with  the  conflicting  advice  of  his  minis* 
ters;  for  while  Vinius  counselled  lain  to  remain 
withm  doors,  Laco  and  Icelus  urged  him  to  face 
the  conspirators  with  promptitude  and  resolution. 
Piso  was  sent  forward  to  the  camp,  in  expectation 
that  his  high  character  nii^ht  allay  the  sedition; 
and  he  had  scarcely  departed,  when  a  rumour  was 
propagated,  that  Otho  had  received  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt,  and  was  slain.  Many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  disseminated  by  the  partisans  of  Otho 
himself,  in  order  to  entice  the  emperor  from  his 
palace  ;  but  it  oradually  iicquired  credit  by  the 
assiu^nce  of  those,  who  declared  that  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  sanguinary  deed.    Deluded  by 
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their  bold  assertious^  uot  only  the  people^  but  moat  Qj^ba, 
of  the  knighta  and-  senatora,  rushed  into  the  a.».*6i». 
presence  of  Galba,  lamentmg  that  their  vengeance 
had  been  forestalled,  and  eager  to  display  their 
zeal  in  boastful  and  impotent  threats.  While  all 
affirmed  what  none  knew^  Galba  prepared  to 
ascertain  the  truth  in  his  own  person^  and  having 
put  on  a  cuirass,  was  carried  from  the  palace  in  a 
litter.  He  was  met  by  one  of  the  guards,  named 
Julius  Atticus,  who,  liftinsr  his  blood-stained 
sword,  exclaimed,  that  he  had  killed  Otho :  upon 
which  GalbOiinfleuble  in  Ins  notions  of  justice  and 
discipline,  replied,  Comrade,  who  commanded 
3'ou  to  kill  him  V 

Otho,  so  far  from  being  dead,  was  acknowledged 
as  emperor  in  the  camp,  where  all  irresolution  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers  had  heen  succeeded  hy  the 
warmest  alacrity  and  zeal.  In  the  place,  where 
the  golden  statue  of  Galba  had  lately  glittered, 
Otho  Avas  elevated  amidst  standards  and  banners  5 
and  as  the  men  Hocked  into  the  camp,  they  were 
conducted  to  him  with  shouts  and  exhortations, 
directed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to 
revere  him  as  their  future  sovereipi.  The  common 
soldiers  were  more  active  in  this  ceremony  than 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  whom  they  viewed 
with  a  watchful  suspicion.  Otho  received  their 
homage  with  servile  humility;  and  when  the  whole 
marine  legfiou  had  sworn  fidelity  to  him,  he 
harangued  the  soldiers  collectively,  inveighing 
against  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Galba,  the 
rapacity  of  his  freedmen,  and  the  moroseness  of  the 
adopted  Piso,  declaring  that  he  himself  would  he 
satisfied  with  whatever  power  they  should  com- 
mit to  him.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  armoury 
to  be  opened,  and  the  men,  seizing  the  weapons 
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Oalba,  promiscuously,  equipped  and  arrangfed  themselves 
i.D.'eo.  as  they  thoug-ht  fit,  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
^"""^^   mands  of  their  officers. 

Galba,  having  quitted  his  palace^  was  proceedings 
to  the  fomm^  when  he  was  orertaken  hy  Piso,  who 
had  been  deterred  from  g'oing'  to  the  camp  by  the 
appearances  of  rebellion,  which  everpvhere  en- 
countered him.  When  Marius  Gelsus,  and  others^ 
brought  unfarourable  tidings  to  Galba,  many  of 
those  who  had  just  pretended  such  zeal  in  his 
cause  secretly  departed  from  his  retinue.  The 
unfortunate  emperor,  amidst  the  contradictoiy 
counsels  of  his  friends,  advanced  into  the  forum^ 
while  the  people  and  all  around  him  were  Absorbed 
in  consternation  and  dismal  silence.  Otho,  being* 
informed  that  the  populace  were  arming  themselves, 
had  commanded  his  troops  to  march  with  dispatch 
and  anticipate  theur  enemies.  They  rushed,  there- 
fore, into  the  forum  with  their  horses  at  AiU  speedy 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  observed  by  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  cohort  wliich  accompanied  Galba,  the 
traitor  dashed  to  the  ground  the  image  of  the 
emperor  which  he  was  carrjnng  on  his  ensign. 
Upon  this  signal,  evincing  the  unanimouB  adhe- 
rence of  the  soldiers  to  Otho,  the  multitude  began 
to  Hee  from  the  forum,  swords  were  dra^\n  against 
those  who  delayed  their  Hight,  and  both  senators 
and  plebeians  were  trodden  under  foot.  Gkdba  was 
thrown  from  his  chair  near  the  Curtian  lake^  and 
stabbed  in  his  throat  by  a  soldier:  after  which 
many  others  lacerated  his  arms  and  Ieo*s  (for  his 
breast  was  protected  by  a  cuirass)^  and  inliicted 
wounds  upon  his  aged  body  in  the  spirit  of  wanton 
barbarity.  His  last  words,  which  would  be  little 
noticed  during  the  tumult  of  his  assassination,  are 
varioui^iy  reported.    According  to  some  accounts^ 
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he  submissively  asked  what  evil  be  had  done,  and  gai.oa, 
promised  to  pay  the  donative  within  a  few  days,  a^ikw. 
Others  relate  that  his  behaviour  was  more  consis-  ^•^v^ 
tent  vntli  his  o-enerai  character^  and  that,  willinsrlv 
])re;5eiitiiig'  his  throat  to  his  murderers^  he  bade 
them  strike  if  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
«  YiniiiS;  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  authors  of 
his  deaths  and  who  was  suspected  of  being  in 
league  with  Otho,  was  next  attacked  nnd  shxin. 
Piso,  though  wounded,  was  able  to  esca|>e  to  the 
temple  of  Yesta^  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  i*eeeived  from  the  valour  of  a  centurion^ 
named  Sempronius  Densus^  who  was  faithful  to  his 
nllejriance  amidst  the  universal  treachery  of  his 
comrades.  But  even  the  sanctuary  did  not  long 
afford  a  refuge  to  Piso^  who  was  dragged  forth  by 
two  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Otho^  and 
barbarously  murdered  at  the  doors  of  the  temple. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  grieve  at  the  death  of  this 
noble  Boman^  who  had  been  selected,  solely  on 
account  of  his  virtues,  to  inherit  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  who,  after  bearing  the  invidious  title 
of  Ceesar  for  four  days,  was  slain  by  his  exas- 
perated rival.  Otho  is  said  to  have  felt  far  more 
revengeful  pleasure  at  his  death,  than  at  that  of 
Yinius  or  6alba«  The  heads  of  all  three  were 
fixed  on  pikes,  and  carried  with  insulting  parade 
amidst  the  standards  of  the  cohorts;  while  the 
soldiers  ostentatiously  exhibited  their  blood-stained 
hands,  and  boasted  of  the  share  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  murderous  affiray.  No  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  letters  from  persons,  who 
claimed  rewards  for  their  services  on  this  dav, 
we  re  afterwards  found  by  Yitellius ;  but,  as  such 
merit  is  always  odious  to  a  reig-ning  pnnce,  he 
commanded  all  the  petitioners  to  be  put  to  death. 
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Galba,  The  body  of  Galba,  after  ]>eiiig  e.\])osed  to  many 
A  0*69.  insults,  was  buried  in  his  ow  n  private  g^ardens  by 
'  '  his  steward  Argius.  His  head  had  fallen  into  the 
poseeosion  of  the  soldiers^  senrants,  who  carried 
it  with  savage  mockery  round  the  cuiiip,  and  thea 
sold  it  to  the  freedman  of  that  Patrobius  who  had 
been  killed  by  Galba.  This  man  cast  it  in  revenge 
before  his  master's  tomb,  where  it  was  dlBCorer^ 
by  Argios  on  the  following  day^  and  deposited 
with  the  remains  of  the  emperor's  body. 

Galba  had  reig-ned  but  seven  months  and  seven 
days,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Nero*  He  was 
of  good  stature,  with  bald  head,  blue  eyes,  and 
hooked  nose.  He  was  disfigured  by  a  large  ex- 
crescence on  his  right  side^  and  was  so  much 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  that  he  could  not  bear  a 
shoe  on  his  foot^  nor  hold  a  book  in  his  hands. 
His  infirmities  did  not  prevent  others  from  flat- 
tering him  upon  his  vigour,  nor  hhnself  from 
believing  their  adulation;  for,  a  few  days  before 
his  death^  he  had  boasted  in  the  words  of  Homer*, 
that  his  strength  was  still  unimpaired.  Ihis  in- 
stance  of  vanity  was  remembered  by  the  wretches 
who  carried  his  head  round  the  camp^  and  drew 
from  them  this  brutal  sarcasm :  "  Now_,  Galba, 
enjoy  thy  vigorous  old  age ! If  he  had  been 
younger,  when  he  obtained  the  imperial  power,  he 
would  probably  have  exercised  a  more  firm  and 
vigflant  restraint  over  his  ministers,  and  would  not 
have  suffered  them  to  abuse  their  authority,  to  the 
destruction  both  of  hun  and  themselves.  In  all 
the  former  stages  of  life  he  appeared  equal  to  the 
dignity  and  trust  which  were  reposed  in  him ;  but 
when  he  gained  the  sovereignty,  he  proved  defi- 
cient in  that  combination  of  qualities,  which  was 
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requisite  for  wielding  it.  His  parsimony  and  oax.ba, 
avarice  were  odious  in  the  ruler  of  the  whole  A.i>.*eo. 

civilized  ^\orld.  His  severity  and  discipline  were  - 
repugnant  to  the  degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived/ 
and  as  they  were  not  enforced  with  discretion^and 
consistency^  they  did  not  secure  him  the  approba* 
tion  even  of  the  just  and  virtuous.  He  appears^ 
ho\ve^  er,  entitled  to  the  praise  of  good  intentions ; 
and  iu  tranquil  times^  by  the  aid  of  upright  minis- 
ters^ he  might  have  governed  the  empire  with 
considerable  renown.  According  to  the  summary 
which  Tacitus  has  given  of  his  character^  he 
appeared  superior  to  his  rank  before  he  was  em- 
peror^ and  would  always  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  the  supreme  power^  if  he  had  not  ob- 
tained it. 
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Ancestors,  and  early  youth  of  Of  ho, — Otho  rescues 
CeUua  from  destruetim. — PuU  Laeo  and  Icelm 
to  death. — The  praiorian  guards  appoint  their 
prafectSf  and  complain  o  f  their  centurions. —  Otho 
receives  the  imperial  titles. — Allows  tlie  rites  of 
burial  to  Piso  and  Vinius. — Discontent  in  the 
Oermamc  armies. —  Vitellitis  instigated  to  revolt. 
— Acknowledged  emperor  h/  his  troops  and  some  of 
tihe  states  of  Gnvl. — Pw/«  to  death  persons  oh~ 
noxious  to  the  soldiers. — Despatches  Crecina  and 
Vaiensjbr  the  invasiof^  of  Itahj, — Shmjliter  of 
the  j)cople  of  Dveodurum  by  the  forces  of  Valens. 
— Attempt  of  the  Lyonnese  to  incense  Vale^is 
against  the  people  of  Vienne,  rrJio  pftri  fj  hna  hij 
presents. — Helvetia  ravaged  hf  Ccecina. — Milan 
and  other  IVanyradanetonms  declare  for  Vitrllius, 
— Alarm  at  jRome. — Promotion  of  Celsvs. — 
Death  of  Tigellinus. — Frtdtless  proposals  made 
to  Vitellius. —  Otho  achnoirledged  hij  the  troops 
in  Dalmatia^  Pannoma^  Africa j  and  the  East, 
— Replaces  the  statues  of  Poppaa. — Hesitates 
about  honouring  Nerds  memory. 

M.  Salvius  Otho,  wbn  hsid  made  liiniself  emperor  Orvo, 
by  rebellion  and  bloodshed,  was  now  in  the  thirty-  a.  n.Viu. 
seventh  year  of  his  ag'e^  and  was  descended  from  ' 
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Orao,  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Etruria.  His 
A-DbW.  grandfather  was  elevated  to  the  senatonan  rank 
surtT^ir^  through  the  interest  of  liviay  but  obtained  no 
(Otbo)  1,  jce.  higher  office  than  the  pnetorship.  His  father, 
Tjc.  iiirt.li.  ^  OthO;  wa3  a  great  favourite  T\nth  Tiberius,  and 
80  much  resembled  him  in  countenance^  that  many 
persons  believed  him  to  be  his  son.  He  was 
invested  with  aQ  the  honours  of  the  state,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  the  most  rigid  justice  in  the 
proconsulship  of  Africa,  and  in  several  extraor- 
dinary commands.  In  Illyricum,  some  of  the 
soldiers  had  killed  their  officers^  under  pretence 
that  they  had  abetted  the  revolt  criF  Camillus;  and, 
for  diis  act  of  insubordination,  L.  Otho  put  them 
to  death,  although  he  knew  that  Claudius  had 
rewarded  them  with  promotion.  Such  fearless 
equity  increased  his  reputation,  but  deprived  bun 
of  thefiftvour  of  Claudius:  he  soon,  however,  re* 
covered  it  by  disclosing  to  the  emperor  a  plot 
which  was  concerted  against  his  life  by  a  Roiiian 
knighu  After  this  service,  Claudius  enrolled  him 
among  the  patricians,  and  generously  acknow- 
ledged his  merit,  by  declaring  that  he  could  not 
wish  even  his  own  children  to  possess  more  eminent 
virtue.  He  married  a  distinguished  woman,  named 
Albia  Terentia,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  L.  Titianus 
and  M.  Salvius. 

The  younger  of  these,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor,  by  no  means  inherited  his  father's 
virtues;  but  often  received  reproofj  and  even  cor- 
poral chastisement  from  him,  on  account  of  his 
dissolute  and  prodi<riil  behaviour.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  through  the 
streets  at  night,  and  if  he  met  any  feeble  or 
intoxicated  person,  his  diversion  was  to  toss  him 
in  a  cloak.    After  his  father's  death,  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  win  the  favour  of  a  freedwoman,  who  oxho, 
had  interest  at  court,  and  even  pi^tended  to  be  in  a  d!  no. 
love  with  her^  although  ahe  was  old^  and  almost  ' — "  ' 
decrepit.  By  her  means  he  was  introduced  to 
Nero,  and  soon  became  the  most  powerfiil  of  the 
emperor^s  favourites,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  their  dispositions  and  manners,  lie  was  the 
companion  of  his  convivial  houra^  the  partaker  of 
his  plans  and  secrets,  and  privy  even  to  the  ne- 
farious  design  of  murdering  his  mother  Agrippina. 
Their  league  of  wickedness  was  interrupted  by  a 
jealous  contention  for  the  possession  of  Poppsea. 
Otho^  as  we  have  related^  was  sent  into  Lusitania^ 
whence  he  returned^  after  a  long  exile,  to  usurp  the 
imperial  power^  which  Nero  had  been  unable  to 
preserve. 

As  soon  as  Galba  was  murdered,  the  tide  ofTac.  mtt.}. 
adulation  turned:  the  senate  and  people  rushed  Suet.  Tii. 
with  anxious  ropidity  to  the  camp,  inveighed 
ag-ainst  Galba^  kissed  the  hands  of  Otho,  and 
extolled  the  discernment  of  the  troops  in  selecting" 
such  an  emperor.  Otho  received  every  one  with 
courtesy^  and  endeavoured  to  soften  the  fierce  and 
revengeful  temper  of  his  soldiers.  They  demanded 
that  Marius  Celsus,  who  was  consul  elect,  and  who 
to  the  very  last  had  maintained  his  fidelity  to 
Galba^  should  be  consigned  to  punishment.  As 
this  might  have  been  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  revenge  and  plunder^  Otho  dexterously 
evaded  what  he  had  not  absolute  authority  to 
forbid.  He  rescued  Celsus  from  instant  destruc- 
tion, by  ordering  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  by 
alleging  that  he  should  suffer  heavier  punishment 
hereaftier.  Laco  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  any 
lenity,  but,  under  pretence  of  being*  conducted  into 
exile,  was  stabbed  by  a  soldier  whom  Otlio  liad 
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onioi    86Dt  for  that  purpose.   Icelus^  being  but  a  freed- 

l.d.*qol   toAikf  was  condemned  to  public  execution. 

**v^      The  eoldiera,  having  elected  their  emperor, 

assumed   the  rig*ht  of  electing*  the  preetorian 
prsefecta,  and  fixed  their  choice  upon  Plotius 
Firmus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  earlieat  partisans 
of  Otho^  and  licinius  Proculus^  who  was  his 
intimate  friend.   They  appointed  Flavins  Sabinns 
to  the  office  of  prcefect  of  the  city,  which  he  had 
held  under  Nero ;  and  it  was  considered  that  this 
favour  would  conciliate  Vespasian^  who  commanded 
the  Boman  forces  in  Judsea^  and  was  the  brother 
of  Sabinns.   As  the  troops  had  now  the  chief 
authority  in  their  liaTids,  they  protested  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  their  centurions.    So  lax 
was  the  discipline  of  the  guards,  that  a  fourth  part 
of  them  might  obtain  furloughs,  or  remain  idle  in 
the  camp,  if  they  could  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to 
the  centurions.    This  practice,  while  it  was  the 
cause  of  great  licentiousness  among  the  soldiers, 
entailed  upon  them  a  heavy  tax;  for  the  centurions 
continued  to  harass  them  with  the  severest  duties, 
until  they  consented  to  purchase  their  exemption. 
Otho  was  afraid  of  provoking*  the  centurions  ;  and, 
wliile  he  rendered  justice  to  those  whom  they 
oppressed,  endeavoured  to  pacify  both  parties  by 
promising  that  the  money  given  for  immunities 
should  be  paid  every  year  from  his  treasury.  This 
arrangTinent  was  so  much  approved,  that  succeed- 
inpj"  print     adopted  it,  benig*  sensible,  perhaps,  that 
the  decay  of  Boman  disciphne  precluded  them  from 
more  rigorous  plans. 

At  the  close  of  the  day*,  Otho  appeared  before 
the  senators,  who  had  been  convened  by  the 
authority  of  the  city  prcetor,  the  two  consuls, 
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Galba  and  Vinius,  beinof  dead.  Having*  pre-  otho, 
tended  that  the  soldiers  had  carried  him  away    a.  o'eo. 


by  force;  he  recehred  from  the  obseqiiioi:^  fathers  ^"^^^ 
the  tribanicum  power^  tike  name  of  AugoBtus^ 
md  all  the  honours  enjoyed  by  former  princes. 
They  strove  by  their  adulation  to  obliterate  from 
his  mind  the  reproaches  and  insults  which  they 
had  so  lately  cast  upon  him;  and  he  appeared 
to  forget  their  duplicity^  though  the  shortness  of 
his  reigfn  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  intended  to 
revenge  himself  upon  them  at  a  more  convenient 
season.  As  the  forum  was  still  reeking  with 
blood;  he  gave  permission  that  the  heap  of  slaiu^ 
OTer  which  he  was  carried  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
palace^  should  be  burned  and  receive  the  rig'hts 
of  sepulture.  The  obsequies  of  Piso  and  Yiiuus 
were  performed  by  their  relatives^  after  their  heads 
had  been  purchased  from  the  murderers^  who  had 
preserved  them  for  the  sake  of  puttmg  them  to  sale. 
The  win  of  Piso^  who  died  poor^  was  carried  into 
effect;  while  that  of  Viiiius  was  annulled,  on 
account  of  his  excessive  wealth.  Otho^  the  first 
night  he  held  the  imperial  dignity^  is  said  to  have 
been  disturbed  by  terrible  dreams,  and  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  bed  by  the  phantom  of  Galba^  which 
he  saw  in  his  sleep.  If  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  sanoniinnry  .scenes  of  the 
past  day^  were  not  suihcient  to  produce  this  effect, 
he  was  soon  to  experience,  that  the  eminence  to 
which  guilt  had  raised  him,  was  surrounded  with 
innumerable  perils  and  tumults. 

Many  days  before  he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Jac.  Hist,  k 
another  competitor  for  it  had  arisen  in  a  distant  .^».ef.  vii. 
part  of  the  empire,  and  had  gained  the  support  of  ^^''^^^^ 
two  formidable  armies.    The  legnoiis,  encamped 
along  the  Rhine  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
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otho.  Lower  Gemany^  had  been  greatly  dissatisfied  at 
▲.kao.  seeing*  the  empire  placed  under  the  dominion  of 
^""^^  Oalba.  They  were  aensible  that  they  had  oppoeed 
the  advancement  of  that  prince,  by  destroying  the 
army  of  Julius  Vindex.  At  the  same  time  their 
successful  campaign  had  inflated  them  with  an 
opinion  of  their  own  prowess,  disgusted  them  with 
the  indolence  of  peace,  and  made  them  desirous  of 
elgnafizing  and  enriching  themselres  in  the  Ticissi- 
tudes  of  another  war.  The  Gallic  states,  that  had 
been  punished  by  Galba  with  the  loss  of  their 
territories,  while  their  neighbours  had  been  re- 
warded with  immunities,  were  discontented  and 
refractory.  The  people  of  Lyons  were  hostile  to 
him  Qu  account  of  the  Hberahty  which  they  had 
experienced  from  Nero  after  the  conflagration  of 
their  dty^  and  they  eagerly  invented  uni'avourable 
rumours,  which  were  propagated  through  Gteul  to 
the  camps  of  the  Romans.  Among  other  reports, 
which  were  hustily  creditedj  it  was  asserted  that 
the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  and  the  most 
active  of  the  centurions  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service.  While  such  falsehoods  were  disseminated 
by  the  malicious,  and  believed  by  the  timid  and  the 
discontented,  the  resolute  instig-ators  of  revolt 
surveyed  their  own  streng-th  with  the  firmest 
confidence.  vSix  Koman  legions,  two  in  Upper 
Germany,  and  four  in  the  Lower,  would  present  a 
formidable  combination  against  an  emperor,  who 
came  from  Spain  with  a  single  legion,  and  who 
was  unpopular  amonsr  his  troops  at  Rome. 

About  the  beginning-  of  December  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  Aulus  Vitellius  arrived  in  Lower 
Germany,  to  take  the  command  in  room  of  Fon* 
teius  Capito,  who  had  been  put  to  death.  The 
discontented  troops  received  him  with  great  enthu- 
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aiasm^  considering^  that  his  eminent  birth^  and  his  o*ho» 
easy  and  prodigal  disposition^  would  qualify  him  i.nlm, 

to  be  the  instrument  of  their  rebellious  desigiis.  * '  -  ' 
During*  his  journey,  he  had  carefully  saluted  all 
the  private  soldiers  he  met^  had  been  exceedingly 
courteous  to  travellers  and  muleteers^  and  had 
sometimes  aUowed  his  familiarity  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  decorum  of  good  breeding.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  camp,  he  granted  every  petition 
which  was  made  to  him,  lavished  his  own  money 
and  that  of  others  without  moderation  or  judgment^ 
restored  the  soldiers  who  were  in  disgrace,  and 
forgave  those  who  were  condemned  to  punish- 
ment. Such  popular  vices  were  dig-nified  with  the 
name  of  ^-irtues,  and  the  men  loudly  conmiended 
his  afifabiiity^  clemency^  and  liberality.  There- 
were  two  lieutenants  of  legions,  Alienus  Geecinaj 
and  Fabius  Yalens,  men  of  unbounded  ambition 
and  temerity,  who  excited  Yitellius  to  an  enter- 
prise^ from  which  his  own  sluggish  nature  would 
otherwise  have  recoiled.  Valens  was  displeased 
with  Gtalba^  because  he  considered  that  his  zeal 
in  checking  the  designs  of  Capito,  and  in  other 
services,  had  not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged 
by  him.  He,  therefore,  exhorted  Yitellius  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  to 
accept  the  power  which  they  were  ready  to  bestow 
upon  him,  and  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled 
bv  the  disruitv  of  his  ancestors.  Cnecina,  who 
had  been  qucestor  in  Beetica,  had  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  Galba,  and  been  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  command  of  a  legfion  in  Upper  Germany. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  he  had  em- 
bezzled the  public  money  j  and  for  this  offence, 
he  was  to  be  brought  to  trial;  but  in  order  to 
avert  such  a  disgrace,  Caecina  was  ready  to 
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Ofso,    fayour  any  commotibn^  and  to  deluge  his  eoontry 
A.9lm.   with  dyil  bloodshed.    He  was  a  young-  man  of 
'   immoderate  desires,  but  well  qualified  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  soldiers,  by  the  attractions  of  a 
graceful  exterior^  a  lofty  stature^  and  a  courteous 
address. 

Under  such  officers^  the  Gtennanic  troops  were 
soon  stimulated  into  rebellion.    On  the  first  of 

Januar}^,  when  the  two  legions  of  the  upper 
province  were  required  to  take  the  oath  to  Galbn^ 
they  threw  down  and  broke  his  images^  and  swore 
allegfiance  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Roman  senate 
and  people.  None  of  the  lieatenants  and  tribunes 
interfered  for  the  sake  of  maintaining-  Galba's  autho- 
rity, while  some  of  them  even  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  tumult  Four  of  the  centurionS|  who 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  emperor's  image  from 
insult,  were  oTerpowered  by  the  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  put  in  cliains.  Hordeonius  Flaccus, 
the  commander-in-chief,  being  both  old  and  infirm, 
and  a  man  of  irresolute  character,  made  no  attempt 
to  quell  the  rising  sedition;  instead  of  encouraging 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  obedient,  and  intimi- 
dating"  such  as  wavered,  he  sluggishly  suffered  the 
rebellious  portion  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
camp. 

In  the  lower  proTince^  the  same  day  passed  with 
many  symptoms  of  disaffection,  but  without  any 

acts  of  absolute  mutinv.  The  oath  was  taken  to 
Galba,  amidst  much  hesitation  and  silence.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  cast  stones  at  the  emperor's  images, 
others  restricted  their  anger  to  murmurs  and 
threats,  and  most  of  them  waited  for  others  to 
beg-in  the  tumult,  Avhich  they  would  have  g-ladly 
seconded.  At  nig-ht,  Vitelliiis  was  informed,  while 
he  was  supping  at  Cologne^  of  the  insurrection 
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which  had  commenced  among*  the  legions  of  Upper  otbo, 
Oermanj.    He  considered  that  the  oath,  which  jub/od. 
they  had  taken  to  the  Boman  senate  and  people,  ^>*v^ 
was  merely  a  specious  disguise^  and  that  a  crisis 
had  arrived,  which  would  be  favourable  to  his  ovra 
aggrandizement.   He,  therefore,  sent  messengers 
to  his  lieutenants  and  troops,  to  inform  them,  that 
fbe  neighbouring  legions  had  revolted  agamst 
Qalba,  and  to  remind  them,  that  they  must  either 
take  up  arms  against  their  comrades,  or  submit  to 
some  new  emperor*    He  bade  them,  also,  consider 
whether  there  would  not  be  less  danger  in  electing 
a  prince  themselves,  than  in  receiving  one  from  the 
dictate  of  others. 

This  appeal  was  quickly  answered ;  for,  on  the 
following  evening,  Fabius  Valens  entered  Cologne 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  saluted  Yitellius  with 
the  title  of  emperor.  They  carried  him  from  hia 
chamber  in  an  undress,  and  paraded  him  through 
the  ])rincipnl  streets,  holding  in  his  huud  the  sword 
of  Julius  Ciesar,  which  had  been  taken  from  a 
temple  of  Mars,  and  presented  to  him  by  some 
unknown  person.  His  dining-room  happening 
to  catch  fire,  the  soldiers  began  to  be  disheartened 
by  the  ominous  nature  of  the  accident;  but  he 
exclaimed  to  them,  ^^Be  of  good  courage,  for  a 
light  has  shone  upon  US'* — and  these  were  all  the 
words  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  address  to 
diem  upon  his  exaltation.  All  the  legions  under 
his  command  readily  supported  his  claim  to  the 
imperial  dignity  j  and  on  the  following  day,  (which 
was  the  third  of  January,)  the  army  of  Upper 
Oermaay  acknowledged  his  authority,  regardless 
of  the  obedience  which  they  had  lately  professed 
towards  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cologne,  together  with  those  of 
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Tr6T6B  and  Langres*^  who  had  been  punished  by 
the  eererily  of  Galba^  showed  as  much  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  VitelliuS;  as  tiie  armies  themselves^  offerings 
him  supplies  of  men  and  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
war.  The  humblest  individuals  in  the  towns  and 
the  camps  appeared  ready  to  contribute  their  belts 
and  trappings^  and  the  ailTer  decorations  of  their 
arms^  some  of  them  being*  impelled  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  and  others  by  the  greedy 
expectation  of  an  ample  recompence. 

Yitellius  readily  assumed  the  title  of  Oermanieus, 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  troops ;  he  deferred 
taking  that  of  Augustus^  and  declined  altog-ether 
the  name  of  Caesar.  The  offices,  which  were  usually 
filled  by  the  emperor's  freedmen,  were  assigned  by 
him  to  Boman knights.  He  defrayed^  from  his  own 
treasury^  flie  money  which  the  centurions  claimed 
fer  exemptions;  and  in  this  plan  he  and  Otho 
remarkably  accorded -f.  He  complied  for  the  most 
part  with  the  demands  which  tiie  soldiers  made 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  displeased 
them.  jPompeius  Propinquus^  the  procurator  of 
Belgica^  was  immediately  put  to  death ;  hut  he  had 
already  dispatched  letters,  apprising*  Galba  of  the 
revolt  in  Upper  Germany.  Julius  Bardo,  praefect 
of  the  fleet,  who  was  accused  of  having  insidiously 
contrived  the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito^  was  kept 
in  custody  for  a  time^  and  liberated  when  the  anger 
of  the  soldiers  was  appeased.  But  a  centurion, 
named  Crispinus,  was  sacrificed  to  their  rage, 
because  he  had  been  a  more  humble  agent  in  the 
crime^  having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Capito.  Yalens  and  others^  who  were  suspected  as 
the  principiil  delinquents,  were  suffered  to  escape. 
But  the  greatest  act  of  injustice  was  the  command 
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which  Yitellius  issued  for  the  death  of  the  four  cen-  otho, 
tnrions^  who  in  Upper  Germany  had  endeayoured  A.9,m.- 
to  protect  the  ima^  of  Oalba  during  the  tumult 

on  the  first  of  January.  They  were  murdered  for 
their  fidelity,  which,  as  Tacitus  observes,  is  the 
most  grievous  of  all  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  rebels. 

Valerius  Asiaticus^  lieutenant  of  the  Belgic  pro- 
▼ince,  was  among*  the  first  partisans  of  ViteUius, 
and  ^^  as  afterwards  selected  to  be  his  son-in-law. 
Junius  Blaesus,  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
also  joined  him ;  and  he  was  soon  strengthened  by 
the  troops  of  Bheetia^  and  those  of  Britain.  Thus 
powerfully  supported,  Yitellius  detached  two  ar^ 
mies,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  Fabius  Valens,  with  about  " 
fortv  thousand  men,  was  to  invite  the  Oauls  to 
submission^  to  devastate  their  lands  if  they  resisted^ 
and  then  descend  into  Italy  by  the  Gottian  Alps*. 
Csecina,  wnth  thirty  thousand  men,  was  to  take  the 
shorter  route  by  the  Penine  t  Alps.  ViteUius, 
having  recruited  his  forces  with  German  auxili- 
arieS;  was  to  follow  with  the  remaining  army^  at 
such  a  degree  of  speed  as  his  indolence  would 
allow.  For  the  diflference  between  his  zeal  and 
that  of  the  soldiers  was  most  remarkable.  The 
men,  impatient  of  all  delay^  and  regardless  of  the 
Beverity  of  winter^  were  eager  to  march  to  Bome, 
considering  that  nothing  more  frequently  gained 
the  victory  in  civil  wars  than  decisive  rapidity. 
But  Yitellius,  as  if  he  had  no  difficulties  to  combat, 
indulged  in  torpid  sloth  and  luxurious  feasting, 
beiii^  intoxicated  and  surfeited  with  food^  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  ardour,  however,  of 
the  soldiers  supplied  his  want  of  energy,  and 
prompted  them  to  perform  their  duties  as  zealously^ 
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otho,  as  if  they  had  beeu  under  the  inspection  of  a 
A.  o.'ff).  vigilant  commander* 
su^TX^  When  the  troope  under  Yalens  commenced  their 
(vudi.)  ik  moreh^  it  was  considered  a  most  fiivourable  augiir}-^ 
that  an  eagle  suddenly  appeared  on  the  right, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  continued  to  fly  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  were  proceeding.  The 
omens,  on  the  contrary,  which  happened  to  Yitel- 
lins  himself,  are  said  to  ha^e  been  of  an  inous* 
picious  nature.  Yalens,  knowing  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Treveri,  entered  their  territory 
without  suspicion.  Bat  at  Diyodurum  *  his  sol* 
diers,  after  experiencing  great  courtesy,  were 
seized  with  an  extraoi'dinary  panic,  and  suddenly 
*  took  up  arms  for  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
citizens.  They  were  not  impelled  by  any  desire  of 
plunder,  but  by  an  unaccountable  iury,  which  all 
the  entreaties  of  theur  general  could  not  mitigate, 
until  they  had  slain  about  four  thousand  persons. 
This  sanguinary  conduct  diffused  such  terror 
throughout  Gaul,  that,  wherever  they  came,  the 
citizens  and  magistrates  went  out  to  meet  them, 
the  women  and  children  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  roads,  and  eveiy  kind  of  submission  was 
offered,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing-  an 
enraged  enemy. 

When  Yalens  arrived  in  the  country  of  the 
Leuci  he  was  informed  of  the  murder  of  Galbo, 
and  of  the  election  of  Otho  to  the  imperial  power. 
He  and  his  army  received  the  intelligence  without' 
any  emotions  of  joy  or  alarm,  and  pursued  their 
march  with  the  same  resolution  as  before.  The 
Gauls,  to  whom  Otho  and  Yitellius  were  equaUy 
hateftd,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter,  b^use 
the  presence  of  his  aimies  rendered  him  the  more 
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formidable.  The  Lingones  had  supported  his  otbo, 
cause  from  the  beginning':  the  .^Eldui  submitted  i.a.*6a 
through  fear;  and  althoug^h  Yalens  sought  a  pre-  ^--^v^ 
text  for  attaddng  them,  they  pacified  him  by 
sending  gratuitous  supplies  of  provisions,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  and  the  money  which  they  were 
ordered  to  contribute.  The  people  of  Lyons 
fiimished  their  aid  with  alacrity^  aud  endeavoured 
to  make  Yalens  the  instrument  of  revenge  against 
their  neig-hbouring  enemies.  They  were  burning 
with  hostility  against  the  inhabitants  of  Yienne, 
who  had  received  great  honour  from  Galba,  while 
they  themselves  had  been  punished  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  tiieir  revenues.  They  strove,  therefore, 
to  incense  the  Romans  by  remindina-  theui,  that 
the  cit}'  of  Yienne  had  favoured  the  revolt  of 
Yindex,  had  raised  legions  for  the  support  of 
Gkdba^  and  had  made  itself  the*  focus  of  all  the 
hostile  and  seditious  schemes  in  €hral.  By  expa«* 
tiating  upon  these  topics,  and  upon  the  rich  booty 
which  it  oliered  to  the  rapacity  of  its  plunderers, 
they  excited  all  the  angry  and  greedy  passions  of 
the  soldiers*  The  people  of  Yienne^  not  ignorant 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  appeared 
before  the  Romans  with  the  branches  and  fillets 
usually  carried  by  suppliants,  and  endeavoured  to 
move  their  compassion  by  embracing  their  knees 
and  feet.  This  humiliation  would  probably  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  Yalens  had  not  bestowed  three 
hundred  sesterces  upon  each  of  the  soldiers ;  after 
which  gift  they  were  more  ready  to  listen  to  his 
arguments  for  the  preservation  of  so  great  and 
ancient  a  colony.  He  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
propitiated  by  a  large  bribe ;  and  his  sudden  dis* 
play  of  wealth,  so  inconsistent  Tvith  his  former 
circumstances,  seemed  to  justify  the  suspicious 
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OiKo,  which  were  entertained  of  his  integrity.  He  con- 
A.»*e9.  tinued  his  march  to  the  Alps^  couverting  warfare 
^"^^  into  a  trade^  and  exacting*  money  by  the  most 
disgraceful  stipulations.  So  menacing  was  his 
conduct^  that  he  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
Lucus  Au^sti*  until  he  was  appeased  by  gifts  j 
and  in  other  places^  where  there  was  not  suihcient 
treasure  to  gratify  his  avarice^  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  purchase  his  mercy  by  the  toleration 
of  his  unbridled  lust. 
Tac  Hi*t.  1.  CsBcina  is  said  to  have  spilt  more  blood,  and  to 
have  extorted  more  money,  than  even  Valens.  The 
Helvetians,  being  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Galba, 
were  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Yitellius,  when  his  lieutenants  marched  into  their 
country.  Their  indigiuitiou  was  roused  by  seeing 
themselves  plundered  of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
was  to  pay  one  of  their  garrisons,  and  they  retali- 
ated upon  the  Romans  by  seizing  a  centurion  and 
some  of  their  soldiers,  and  intercepting  the  letters 
which  were  going  to  the  Paunonian  leg-ions. 
Csecina,  who  was  eager  to  commence  hostilities, 
and  exclude  all  opportunity  for  reconciliation, 
immediately  devastated  their  country^  and  s^t 
messengers  commanding  the  troops,  that  were 
in  Rheetia,  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  The 
Helvetians,  whose  forces  were  disorgtimzed  and 
fortifications  decayed^  were  so  terrified  by  the 
powerful  enemies  who  assailed  them  on  all  sides^ 
that  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  endeavoured 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains.  But  being'  pur- 
sued thither,  throug'h  their  forests  and  hidnig--places, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  slain,  and  many 
more  were  captured  and  sold.  The  Bomans,  after 
desolating  all  other  places,  marched  against  Aven- 
ticum  f ,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  was 
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surrendered  to  them  without  contest.     Ceecina  otbo, 
commanded  that  Julius  Alpinus  should  be  put  to  A.i».'ao. 
death,  as  being-  the  ehief  instigator  of  the  war,  but  ""^^ 
submitted  the  fate  of  the  remaining  citizens  to  the 
decision  of  Vitellius  himself.    The  Helvetians  who 
were  sent  to  implore  the  emperor's  clemency  were 
alarmed  at  first  with  angry  menaces  both  from 
Um  and  his  army ;  but  one  of  the  deputies,  named 
Claudius  Cossus^  exerted  his  eloquence  so  skilfully^ 
that  the  soldiers  were  softened  into  commiseration, 
and  by  their  importunity  procured  the  pardon  of 
the  unfortunate  Helvetians. 

Gsecma  waited  for  a  few  days,  until  he  had 
learnt  tbe  emperor's  detenninatbn  respecting  his 
captives ;  and  while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
Alps,  he  received  the  joyAil  intelligence  from 
Italy,  that  a  body  of  cavalry,  quartered  near  the 
Po,  had  sworn  allegiance  to  YiteUius.  These 
troops  had  served  imder  Titellius,  when  he  was 
proconsul  in  Africa,  and  were  now  urged  by  their 
oihcers  to  prefer  his  authority  to  that  of  Otho, 
especially  as  it  was  supported  by  the  powerful 
armies  that  were  advancing  bom  Germany.  They 
not  only  acceded  to  diis,  but  induced  the  iidiabitants 
of  Mediolanuin*^  and  of  other  strono^  towns  in  the 
Transpadane  country,  to  embrace  the  same  cause. 
Ceecina,  having  sent  forward  some  cohorts  for 
their  succour,  led  his  main  army  over  the  Alps, 
before  the  mountains  were  yet  cleared  from  die 
winter's  snow. 

Full  information  respecting  the  conduct  of  tlie  Tac  hi^  u 
(Jermanic  armies  was  not  divulged  at  Bome  until  ^^^'* 
after  the  death  of  Gkdba;  but  the  citizens  were  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  only  tlie  legions  of  the 

Upper  province  had  revolted.  When  the  whole 
truth  was  announced^  not  only  the  senators  and 
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omo,  knig'hts,  who  were  most  concerned  in  the  welfare 
A.D.'eg.  of  their  country,  but  even  the  common  people 
openly  lamented^  that  such  men  as  Otho  and 
Yitellius^  who  were  stigmatized  for  indolence  and 
sensuality,  should  appear  selected  by  fate  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Homan  Empire.  They  recalled 
to  memory  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  desolation 
of  Italy,  and  the  plundering  of  the  provinces, 
which  had  so  often  occurred  during  the  ancient 
civil  wars ;  and  they  now  expected  a  repetition  of 
these  miseries  under  two  dissolute  leaders,  each  of 
whom  inspired  such  abhorrence,  that  the  gods  could 
not  without  impiety  be  supplicated  for  his  success. 
Some  fixed  tiieir  thoughts  and  wishes  upon 
Vespasian,  who  was  to  be  preferred  to  Otho  or 

Vitellius,  but  who  could  not  wrest  the  empire  from 
them  without  involving  the  Romans  in  all  the 
calamities  of  civil  warfare.  While  such  were  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  the  citizens,  Otho  fiedsified 
their  opinion  of  him,  by  deferring  tiie  indulgence 
of  his  pleasures,  dissembling  his  luxurious  habits, 
and  arranging  all  the  aflfiiirs  of  the  empire  with 
apparent  gravity  and  wisdom.  Marius  Celsus, 
whom  he  had  lately  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  was  sunmioned  into  the  Capitol,  and  in- 
stead of  being  reproved  for  liis  fidelity  to  Galba, 
was  enrolled  in  the  number  of  Otho's  friends,  and 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  his  generals  in  the 
war.  He  continued  as  fiaithful  to  him,  as  he  had 
been  to  his  former  master,  and  with  no  better  for* 
tune.  The  clemency  which  he  experienced  from 
Otho,  whether  it  proceeded  from  policy  or  real 
magnanimity,  was  npplauded  by  all  ranks  of  the 
people  f  nor  was  it  displeasing  to  the  soldiers,  when 
they  were  calm  enough  to  admire  the  inflexible 
virtue  of  Celsus. 
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The  punishment  of  Sophonius  Tigellinus  gave  Otho, 
equal  Batisfaction  to  the  Bomana.  He  had  been  a.]>.  «. 
born  of  humble  parents^  and^  after  spendmgf  his  ^"^^ 
early  days  in  a  disgraceAil  manner^  had  been  pro- 
moted for  his  rices  to  the  office  of  praetorian  prte- 
fect^  in  which  his  cruelty  and  avarice  were  exercised 
without  restraint.  Having-  impelled  Nero  to  the 
perpetration  of  all  kinds  of  wickedness^  and  havlngf 
sometimes  presumed  to  commit  ounces  without 
his  authority,  he  at  last  deserted  him  with  the  rest 
of  his  satellites  and  ministers.  His  conduct^  there- 
fore^ had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those  who  re- 
gretted the  death  of  that  prince^  as  well  as  to  those 
who  detested  his  memory.  He  had  been  sheltered 
under  Galba  by  the  influence  of  T.  Vinius,  who 
alleged  that  he  had  saved  his  daughter  ^  which  in- 
deed was  the  fact^  although  Tigellinus  had  not 
been  actuated  by  any  generous  motives  of  com- 
passion, but  by  the  selfish  desire  of  securing  to 
himself  the  protection  of  her  father,  in  the  political 
changes  which  were  approaching.  His  own  un- 
popularity was  at  last  augmented  by  that  of  his 
patron  Vinius;  and  the  people,  assembling  in  the 
forum,  the  circus,  and  the  theatres,  demanded  with 
seditious  cries  the  punishment  of  an  offender^  who 
had  incurred  their  multiplied  and  inveterate  odium. 
An  order  was  dispatched  to  him  at  Sinuessa  that 
he  should  put  himself  to  death }  and,  after  some 
timid  delay,  he  cut  his  throat  with  a  rozor,  dying 
as  disgracefully  as  he  had  lived,  amidst  the 
caresses  and  embraces  of  his  concubines. 

In  the  meantime,  frequent  letters  passed  be-Tae.ni5tj.74. 
tween  the  two  competitors  for  the  imperial  power,  (oiho)  s. 
Otho,  according  to  some  accounts,  offered  to  divide 
the  empire  with  Vitellius^  and  to  become  his  son- 
in-law  ;  or  at  least  he  promised  him  possession  of 
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Ormo,    weaith,fa\rour  and  every  luxury^  if  he  would  abdicate 
A.  9.'in.   bis  aulJioritj.  Yitellius^  in  Feturn^  made  this  latter 
proposal  to  Otho ;  and  die  two  cbiefs^  after  deluding- 

one  another  for  some  time,  ended  theirneo'otiations 
in  mutual  reproaches  against  the  vices  with  which 
each  was  contaminated.  Otho^  having  recalled  the 
deputation  which  had  proceeded  from  Oalba^  sent 
commiflsioners  in  his  own  name  to  the  Germanic 
armies ;  but  they  remained,  apparently  without 
compulsion,  in  the  enmp  of  Vitellius.  Some  pnB- 
torian  soldiers,  who  accompanied  them,  were  sent 
hack  with  letters  from  Fabius  Yalens,  in  which  the 
^ards  and  the  city  troops  were  ui*ged  by  threats 
and  by  promises  to  forsake  the  cause  of  Otho ;  but 
the  application  was  fruitless.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed by  both  Vitellius  and  Otho^  to  decide  their 
contest  by  the  assassination  of  one  ortheother^ 
but  they  were  not  able  to  execute  their  treacherous 
desig-ns.  Vitellius  also  wrote  to  Titianus,  the 
brother  of  Otho,  assuring  him  that  he  should  con- 
sider his  life  and  that  of  his  son  as  guarantees  for 
the  preservation  of  his  own  mother  and  children. 

The  confidence  of  Otho  was  greatly  strenglliened 
by  information,  that  the  legions  of  Dalmatia,  l^au- 
nonia,  and  Moesia  hnd  sworn  obedience  to  him.  It 
was  announced,  that  the  troops  m  Spain  had  also 
acknowledg^ed  him;  and,  immediately  afterwards, 
that  they  had  joined  the  party  of  Vitellius.  The 
same  fluctuation  occuired  in  Aquitania  and  Gallia 
Nai'bonensis,  where,  after  the  inhabitants  had  sub- 
mitted to  Otho^  they  were  suddenly  compelled  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  his  rival^  who  was  nearer^ 
and  therefore  more  able  to  punish  their  resistance. 
The  distant  provinces,  and  those  which  w^ere 
separated  from  Italv  bv  the  sea,  adhered  to  Otho, 
because  they  had  heard  of  his  elevation  before  that 
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of  Yitelliiis,  and  because  he  was  acknowledged  at  otro, 

Rome,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,    a.  d.'os. 
The  army  in  Judf^a  under  Yespasian,  and  the    '  -'  -  '■ ' 
Syrian  legions  under  Mucianus^  took  the  oath  to 
hhn;  Egypt  also^  and  CarthagCt  with  the  other 
cities  of  Africa,  proffered  their  submission. 

Otho  assumed  the  consulship,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Titianus,  until  the  first  of  March; 
and  for  the  next  two  months  he  bestowed  the  office 
upon  Yerginins  Biifus  and  PoppoBus  Yopiscus^  the 
former  of  these  two  bein^  promoted  for  the  sake  of 
conciliating^  the  Germanic  iirmy,  and  the  latter  (as 
it  was  surmised)  in  order  to  gratify  the  people  of 
Yienne*  The  consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
were  allowed  to  stand  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Nero  and  Oalba.  Otho  endea- 
voured by  n  distribution  of  various  honours,  and  pri- 
vileg'es,  to  gain  adherents  to  his  cause  both  at 
Some  and  in  the  provinces  ^  and  many  of  his  acts 
were  excused  on  account  of  the  urgent  difficulties 
and  perils  of  his  situation.  But  his  passions 
seemed  to  gain  a  portion  of  their  former  ascendancy, 
when  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  re- 
placing the  statues  of  Poppsea.  He  is  supposed, 
also,  to  have  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of 
honouring  the  memory  of  Nero^  in  order  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  more  profligate  citizens.  The 
populace  on  some  occasions  saluted  him  with  the 
appellation  of  that  prince,  exclaiming  j^^ero  Otlw ; 
and  he  fluctuated  in  his  own  mind  between  the  fear 
of  rejecting  such  a  title,  and  the  shame  of  as- 
suming' it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tmqftum  of  the  Baxolani  imio  Mtma^  Ofnd  their 
dtfeat  hf  M,  Apaniiii$.'^8udden  outbreak  of  the 

prcetorian  guards.  —  Terror  and  suspicion  ai 
Rome. — Otho  arranges  his  plan  of  war,  and  de- 
parts Jrom  Home. — His  Jleet  makes  a  successf^d 
deeeent  cn  OaOia  Narbaneneie. — Pacariue  trjf' 
inff  to  raise  the  Coreieane  in  fawmr  of  VUeOiiej 
is  murdered  by  tJiem. — Defence  of  Placentia  by 
Spurinna. —  Otho\t  troops  suspect  and  traduce 
their  commanders. — Defeat  of  Ceecina  by  Celsus 
and  PaviUMte. — Valens  nearly  hsUed  in  a  mh- 
finy. — Is  jealous  of  Caeina,—Otho  advised  by 
PauUinus  to  proJoTig  the  war. — Resolves  to  hor 
zard  an  engfirjement. — Retires  to  Rrixellnrn. — 
Shimiish  on  tlie  Po^ — The  Vitelliajis  superior* 
— The  Othonians  eneamp  within  four  miUee  of 
BAriacum. — Are  eompletely  defeated. — JVuee 

hetivecn  the  contending  armies. —  Otho  resoJres  to 
kill  himself. — His  motives  for  this  step, — Provides 
for  the  safety  of  his  friends* — Stabs  him^self. — His 
speedy  burial. — Many  soldiers  eommxtself'destrue^ 
tion.'-^Othefs  eharaeter^  person,  and  effeminaey. 

A\  HILE  the  Bomans  were  intent  npon  cinl  war,  a 
Sarmatian  people^  named  the  Koxoiaui^  made  an 
iiruption  into  Mcesia  with  nine  thousand  cavalry. 
They  had  in  the  preceding  winter  slaugiitered  two 

Roman  cohorts,  and  were  so  elated  by  this  success, 
that  they  now  dispersed  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try^ as  ii  they  had  come  to  gather  booty^  rather 
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than  encounter  enemies.    The  thh^  legion^  with 
some  auxiliary  troops,  attacked  tliem  while  they  A.]>.'e8. 
were  strag-gling*  in    contiision,   and  encumbered    *   ^  '  ' 
with  spoil ;  and  as  the  roads  had  become  slippery 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow^  the  fleetness  of 
t^eir  horses  was  of  little  advantage  to  them^  so  that 
they  were  massacred  almost  without  resistance. 
No  people  (Tacitus  observes)  could  be  weaker  in 
engagements  on  foot)  but  when  their  cavalry  ad- 
vanced  in  regular  order^  their  attack  was  exceed** 
ingly  formidable.   They  carried  very  long  swords^ 
which  they  wielded  with  both  hands.  Their  princes 
and  nobles  were  covered  with  a  hea^y  armour^ 
called  a  cakbphracty  which  was  composed  of  iron 
platee  or  very  bard  leather;  but  while  it  was 
impenetrable  to  blows^  it  was  too  cumbersome  for 
general  action^  and  the  wearer  of  it  could  not 
easily  rise,  when  he  had  been  once  thrown  on  the 
ground.   The  fiomans^  furnished  with  convenient 
arms^  and  arranged  in  good  order^  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  scattered  barbarians ;  the 
few  that  escaped,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
marshes^  where  they  perished  by  the  severity  of 
winter^  or  by  the  wounds  which  they  had  received* 
For  this  victory,  M.  Aponius,  who  was  commander 
in  Moesia,  was  rewarded  with  a  triumphal  statue, 
and  two  of  his  lieutenants  with  the  consular  hon- 
ours.   Otho  was  gratified  at  the  success  of  the 
Boman  troops,  and  claimed  part  of  the  glory  re- 
sulting from  their  achievements. 

In  the  mean  time  a  sudden  frenzy  of  the 
pnetorian  guards  bad  nearly  desolated  Rome  by 
the  slaughter  of  its  noblest  citizens.  One  of 
their  tribunes,  named  Varius  Crispinus,  having 
been  commanded  to  provide  arms  for  a  cohort 
that  was  coming  from  Ostia,  opened  the  arsenal 
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Otbo,    and  began  to  load  the  waggons  at  nighty  in  order 
a.d!€ol   to  perform  his  boainess  with  greater  speed  and 
tranquillity.    This  action,  occorring  at  such  a 

time,  roused  the  suspicion  of  some  of  the  soldiers, 
and  they  began  to  exclaim  that  there  was  trea- 
chery, and  that  the  slaves  of  the  senators  were 
going  to  be  armed  for  the  murder  of  Otho.  The 
specious  rumour  was  quickly  credited  by  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  truth,  or  who  were 
desu'ous  of  an  opportimity  of  tumult  and  rapine^ 
and  were  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  wine*  Having 
slain  Crispinus  and  some  of  the  centurions,  they 
seized  their  arms^  mounted  themselres  on  horse- 
back, and  with  drawn  8^^olds  hastened  to  the 
palace  of  Gtho.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  an 
entertainnieiit,  which  he  had  gfiven  to  a  large 
number  of  illustrious  persons  of  both  sexes ;  and 
the  guests^  not  knowing  whether  to  ascribe  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers  to  accident,  or  some  revengeful 
design  of  the  emperor,  anxiously  watched  his 
looks,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  flee  or  remain.  The  fear  which 
was  pourtrayed  in  his  countenance,  admitted  of  a 
doubtful  interpretation ;  but  he  at  once  removed 
their  suspicions  by  commanding-  them  to  deport 
without  delay,  and  by  sending  the  prtetorian 
preefoct  to  restrain  the  anger  of  the  assailants. 
Dignified  magistrates,  old  men,  and  feeble  women, 
were  compelled  to  flee  in  an  ig-nominious  manner 
from  the  table  of  their  emperor,  and,  after  escap- 
ing under  the  shades  of  darkness,  to  hide  them- 
selves in  the  obscurity  of  some  humble  retreat. 
The  fi*antic  soldiers  demanded  to  see  Otho,  and, 
after  wounding  some  of  the  officers  who  opposed 
their  wishes^  forced  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and 
rushed  into  his  chamber.     He  addressed  them 
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from  his  coucb^  aud^  alitor  he  had  employed  both 
tears  and  humiliatiiigf  entreatiee^  they  retamed 
rdoetandy  to  their  camp. 

On  the  following"  day  the  houses  of  Rome  were 
closed^  and  the  streets  deserted :  the  citizens  ap- 
peared terrified  and  dejected^  while  the  demeanour 
of  the  soldiers  exhibited  sullenness  rather  than 
contrition.  They  were  harangued  by  their  two 
preefects,  and  afterw  ards  received  a  large  donative 
in  money^  as  if  they  had  peribrmed  some  meri* 
tonous  service.  Their  anger  being  thus  propitia- 
ted^ Otho  yentored  into  the  camp^  and  delivered 
an  oration^  in  which  he  commended  their  signal 
affection  towards  him,  but  advised  them  to  temper 
it  in  future  with  more  discreet  moderation :  he^  also^ 
exhorted  them  to  observe  the  strictest  order  and 
discipline^  although  he  himself  had  but  lately  been 
their  instigator  to  open  rebellion.  As  it  was 
dangerous  in  his  critical  situation  to  punish  many 
culprits^  or  to  forgive  all^  he  declared  that  his 
vengeance  should  iiEtll  upon  two  only ;  and,  with 
this  compromise  between  justice  and  lenity,  the 
tumult  in  the  praetorian  camp  ended.  The  minds, 
however,  of  the  citizens  continued  to  be  as-itated 
with  suspicion  and  fear,  especially  as  many  of 
them  believed  that  Vitellius  had  spies  at  Bome, 
who  were  secretly  watching  their  sentiments  and 
conduct.  The  senators^  more  than  the  other 
ranks,  found  it  difficult  to  comport  themselves  in 
such  a  way,  as  neither  to  offend  Otho  by  too  much 
silence,  nor  too  much  freedom,  or  yet  to  ofier 
him  such  adulation,  as  the  discernment  which  he 
had  gained  in  private  life  would  teach  him  to 
despise. 

As  the  Alps  were  occupied  by  his  enemies,  Otho 
determined  to  attack  Gallia  Narbonensis  with  his 
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otb«,    fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  placed  some  dtjr 

A.D.  60.  cohorts  and  many  of  the  prcetorian  guards.  He 
'  himself  intended  to  accompany  the  main  army, 
which  was  to  march  against  Csecina  and  Yalena, 
and  selected  for  his  generals  Suetonina  PauUinuSi 
Marina  Celsns^  and  Annius  Ghdlos.  The  vigour 
and  prudence  of  these  commanders  were  frustrated 
by  the  i^orance  of  the  praetorian  praefect,  Liei- 
nius  Procolua,  in  whom  Otho  reposed  his  chief 
confidence;  for^  though  he  was  inexperienced  in 
war,  yet  he  gained  an  ascendancy  oyer  the 
emperor  by  arttiiUv  depreciatino-  tlieir  excellences. 
Many  of  the  magistrates,  and  persons  of  consular 
rank,  and  even  JL  Yitellius,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor,  were  commanded  to  accompany  Otho  in 
his  expedition.  He  did  not  require  their  services 
in  war,  but  pi  obably  he  considered  that,  by  making 
them  part  of  his  retinue,  he  should  prevent  them 
from  forming  any  confederacy  against  him  during 
his  absence  from  the  capital.  The  din  of  war,  and 
the  preparation  of  armies,  created  greater  confu- 
sion and  niritation  at  Eome,  than  the  inhabit ;ints 
had  experienced  during  the  last  century.  .For 
since  the  battle  of  Actium  they  had  scarcely 
witnessed  the  immediate  presence  of  civil  discord, 
nor  had  been  much  afflicted  with  the  pressure  of 
foreio-n  hostilities  ;  so  that  most  of  the  senators 
and  nobles  were  unacquainted  with  arms,  and  had 
resigned  themselves  to  the  indolent  pleasures  of 
peace.  But  now  fieeta  were  equipped,  legions  put 
in  motion,  and  even  the  o-uards,  and  the  troops 
constantly  quartered  in  the  city,  were  called  uito 
action.  The  most  powerful  armies  from  the  £ast 
and  West  were  ready  to  come  into  collision,  and  if 
the  abilities  of  the  chiefs  had  been  equal  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  forces,  the  contest  would  have  been 
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long  and  sanguinary.  Otho^  stimulated  by  the  orw, 
intelligence  that  G»cina  had  passed  the  Alps^  was  a.b.*i». 

impatient  to  leave  the  city,  and,  on  the  14th  '^'^^ 
of  March,  addressed  the  Romans  in  a  modest 
harang^e^  complaining  of  the  ignoi*ance  of  the 
disaffected  legions^  ratiber  tiian  their  audacity,  and 
ferbearing'  to  make  any  mention  of  Vitellius.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  modenitioii  arose  from 
his  own  g-ood  sense^  or  from  the  tears  of  Galerius 
Trachalus,  the  orator  who  composed  his  speech. 
At  his  departure^  he  entrusted  the  care  of  the  city 
to  his  brother  Titianus.  It  was  noticed  that  there 
w  ere  many  omens  and  prodigies,  which  portended 
ill  success  to  his  expediLioii ;  but  the  only  real 
cause  of  alarm  was  a  sudden  and  violent  inundation 
of  the  Tiber.  • 

The  troops,  which  Otho  had  embarked  on  board     Hitt.  & 

•  » 1 3  IS* 

his  fleet,  made  a  descent  upon  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
the  Maritime  Alps,  whom  they  found  quite  un- 
prepared for  such  an  aggjession^  and  whose  rude 
forces  they  routed  at  the  iirst  onset.  As  there  was 
little  booty  to  be  gained  by  pursuing  the  moun- 
taineers, they  turned  their  arms  against  the  free 
town  of  Albium  Intermelium,  and  there  gratihed 
their  thirst  for  pillage.  The  fury  of  disappointed 
avarice  was  here  wreaked  upon  a  Ligurian  woman, 
who  had  concealed  her  son,  and  who  was  suspected 
of  havinsT  concealed  her  money  in  tlie  same  place  ; 
but  although  they  inflicted  torture  upon  her,  and 
at  last  put  her  to  death^  the  undaunted  mother 
would  not  disclose  the  retreat  of  her  son,  nor 
confess  any  thing  more  than  that  he  was  safely  hid. 

Fabius  Yalens,  being  informed  that  the  fleet  of 
Otho  threatened  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
detached  a  body  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  to  succour  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Vitellius.  The  hostile 
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ormof  forces  having  come  to  an  eng-agement^  the  Yitel- 
A.  Lm.  lians  were  emroimded^  and  woidd  haye  been  atterljr 
^"""^  destroyed  if  the  approach  of  night  bad  not  saTod 
them.  They  soon  rallied,  however,  and  were 
again  defeated,  although  not  without  considerable 
lo8s  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries.  Alter  these 
trials  of  their  straiglfa  they  retreated  to  Antipolifl^ 
whfle  the  armament  of  Oiho  retomed  to  Albingtm- 
nuni  ill  Ligurin. 

Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
were  kept  in  submission  to  Otho  by  the  superiority 
of  his  fleet.  Pacarius^  however,  the  procurator  of 
Corsica,  rashly  attempted  to  persuade  the  inhabi- 
tants to  declare  for  Vitellius,  and  put  to  death 
two  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  opposed  his 
design*  As  he  proceeded  with  his  petty  prepara- 
tions forwar^  the  dissatisfied  islanders  began  to 
reflect  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to  re- 
sist the  fleet  which  was  hovering  upon  their  coasts, 
and  against  which  the  Germanic  armies  could 
afibrd  them  no  protection.  Having  formed  a  plot, 
tfaereforsi  against  Pacarius,  they  murdered  him 
and  his  companions,  while  they  were  in  the  bath, 
and  sent  theu*  heads  to  Otho ;  but  he  failed  to  re- 
ward their  zeal,  and  Vitellius  afterwards  forgot  to 
punish  it. 

Tae.  Hist.  ii.      Qtho  was  gfratifiod  with  the  intelligence,  that 
"  '      the  troops  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  consisting  of 

four  les'ions,  had  oi)eyed  his  commands,  an(i  were 
marchmg  to  his  assistance.  But  in  the  meantime 
all  the  cities  and  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Po  were  in  the  possession  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  he  therefore  dispatched  some  prcetorian  and 
other  troops,  under  the  coniinaiid  of  Aunius 
Gallus  and  Yestricius  bpurinna^  to  the  banks  of 
that  river,  where  the  grand  scene  of  action  was  to 
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open.    Spuriima^  having"  occupied  the  town  of  otho, 
Placentia^  reBolred  to  defend  himaalf  within  its  ^.o^eo. 
walls^  as  he  did  not  consider  that  the  few  cohorts  ^-^^^ 

which  he  commanded  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
veteran  army  of  Coecina  in  the  open  country.  But 
the  disorderly  praBtorians^  ignorant  of  war  and 
eonfident  in  their  own  strength,  condemned  the 
prudence  in  their  leader  as  troachery^  and  desired 
to  advance  against  the  enemy.  As  he  was  unable 
to  resist  their  demand,  he  appeared  to  acquiesce  in 
it  with  cheerfulness;  and  in  the  evening,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Fo,  and  had  to  entrench 
their  camp,  they  were  disheartened  wiA  duties  to 
which  they  were  unused^  and  began  to  repent  of 
the  temerity  which  had  led  them  into  unexpected 
difficulties.  Spunnna,  gently  convincing  them  of 
the  error  which  they  had  committed,  led  them 
hadt  to  Placentia,  with  minds  more  humble  and 
submissive  to  his  authority.  He  ordered  the  walls 
of  the  town  to  be  repaired,  the  fortifications  en- 
larged, and  every  preparation  made  to  sustain  the 
assaults  which  he  expected* 

As  soon  as  Geecina  entered  Italy,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruelty  and  rapine  which  he  had  before  ex- 
ercised, but  odfended  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants 
by  his  gay  and  barbarous  attire,  and  by  the  pomp 
with  which  his  wife  was  escorted.  Havinof  crossed 
the  Po,  and  assayed  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  fidelity 
of  Otho's  partisans,  he  determined  to  beg-in  the  as- 
sault upon  Placentia.  His  operations  on  the  tirst 
day  were  conducted  with  more  impetuosity  than 
aldil;  for  his  men,  surfeited  with  food  and  wine, 
advanced  incautiously  to  the  walls,  and  were  re- 
pulsed with  ranch  bloodshed.  During  the  attack 
a  magnificent  amphitheatre,  which  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  burnt;  and  it  is  not  certain 
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Otho,  whether  the  accident  \mis  caused  by  the  fiery  im- 
A.D.'oQ.  plements  ot  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged.  The 
populace  of  the  town  attributed  the  miafortune  to 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  colonies^ 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  envious  of  a  building, 
which  was  the  most  capacious  in  Italy.  The 
night  was  employed  by  both  the  Vitellians  and 
their  foes  in  preparing  for  anolher  conflict,  which 
commenced  early  the  next  day.  The  Oermans, 
who  came  to  the  attack  singing  wild  songs,  and 
shaking  their  bucklers  over  their  shoulders,  but 
with  their  bodies  naked,  were  easily  slain  by  the 
well  directed  lances  that  descended  from  the  walls. 
The  Boman  soldkrs,  Ihough  better  protected  by 
their  arms  and  by  the  engines  under  which  they 
worked,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  stones 
which  the  pnetorians  rolled  upon  them,  or  fell 
transfixed  by  their  darts.  Ctecina,  after  witness- 
ing with  shame  the  slaughter  and  trepidation  of 
his  troops,  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  recrossing  the 
Po,  fled  to  Cremona. 

Annius  Gallus,  \yho  was  marching  with  the  first 
legion  to  the  relief  of  Placentia,  was  informed  by 
letters  of  the  fruitless  assaults,  and  the  disgi*acefiid 
retreat  of  Caecina.  He  halted,  therefore,  at  Bebri- 
acum*,  a  small  town  between  Yerona  and  Cre- 
mona, although  his  troops  were  so  eager  for 
engagement,  that  they  mutinied  at  the  delay. 
About  the  same  time  Martius  Macer,  having  the 
command  of  two  thousand  gladiators  that  were  in 
the  pay  of  Otho,  conveyed  them  over  the  Po,  and 
routed  the  auxiliaries  of  Csecina,  compelling  the 
rest  of  his  forces  to  retire  into  Cremona ;  but  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  check  the  ardour  of  his  men, 

*  The  name  of  this  town,  vlildi  inu  aigiMliMd  this  jMr  bj  two  im]^ 
tMttiMy  it  speU  In  vwions  wn^ 
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leat  by  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far  they  should  otho, 
change  their  victory  into  a  defeat  This  discretion  a.  D.'eo. 
gave  ihem  ofibnce,  as  both  they  and  the  other  ^"^v— ^ 
troops  of  Otho  viewed  the  conduct  of  their  generals 
with  suspicion,  and  misrepresented  it  with  per- 
verse malignity.  Suetonius  PauUinus  and  the 
rest  of  the  commanders  were  attacked  by  the 
open  complaints  of  their  turbulent  soldiers^  or  by 
letters  which  they  secretly  cony  eyed  to  Otho,  who 
was  too  much  disposed  to  listen  to  their  calumnious 
fictions.  He  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the  con- 
fidence of  the  good;  and  was  now  justly  punished 
by  those  tumultuous  passions,  which  ibr  his  own 
interest  he  had  fomented  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
wicked.  Harassed  by  doubt  and  suspicion,  he 
sent  for  his  brother  Titianus,  and  gave  him  the 
chief  command  in  the  war^  which  PauUinus  and  his 
colleagues  were  conducting  with  great  ability,  and 
which,  by  their  own  free  counsels,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 

Caecina^  mortilied  by  the  defeats  which  he  had 
received;  and  anxious  to  repair  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Yalens,  laid  an  ambush,  at  a  place  called 
Castor's  Temple,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cremona, 
hoping  that  he  should  ensnare  his  enemies  into  it 
by  feigning  a  retreat.  The  stratagem  was  betrayed 
to  the  generals  of  OthOj  who  prepared  themselves 
not  only  to  firustrate  it,  but  to  turn  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  contriver.  3Iariu8  Celsus,  who  took  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  did  not  pursue  the  Vitel- 
lians  when  they  gave  groundi  but  by  gradually 
retreating  himself,  enticed  them  into  a  position 
where  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded. 
But  Suetonius  Paulliiius,  who  did  not  immediately 
lead  on  his  iniantry,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
partly  retrieving  their  error :  as  soon,  however,  as 
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he  advanced^  they  were  routed  on  all  sides^  and^  ao- 
oording  to  an  opinion  prevalent  in  both  armies^ 
would  hare  been  utterly  destroyed,  if  he  had  not 

recalled  his  men  too  quickly.  His  caution,  for 
w  hich  he  was  chiefly  distiiig  uisliedy  would  not  allow 
him  to  expose  his  weary  troops  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy  issuing  fresh  from  their  camp^  while  he 
had  no  subsidiivry  force  behind.  His  conduct, 
rdthough  it  was  approved  by  a  lew,  exposed  him  in 
general  to  the  censure  of  the  Romans. 
Tac.  Hist  JL  While  Ccedna  was  thus  unsuccessful  in  the  first 
operations  of  the  war^  Fahius  Yalens  had  nearly 
lost  his  lift  during'  a  violent  mutiny,  which  had 
arisen  in  his  camp.  He  had  been  so  provoked  by 
the  insolent  spirit  of  the  Batavian  cohorts,  that  he 
commanded  part  of  them  to  be  sent  into  Grallia 
Narbonensb.  But  as  diey  were  admired  for  their 
yalonr^  tiie  whole  army  resisted  the  separation  of 
such  auxiliru'ies ,  and  when  Yalens  attempted  to 
pncify  their  clamours,  they  attacked  him  with 
stones,  and  would  have  killed  him^  if  he  had  not 
concealed  himself  in  the  disgpiise  of  a  slave.  The 
tumult  was  afterwards  composed  by  the  prudence 
of  Alphenus  Varus^  the  praefect  of  the  camp,  and  as 
soon  as  Yalens  reappeared,  the  fickle  soldiers  hailed 
him  not  only  with  surprise^  but  with  the  warmest 
testimonies  of  cong^tulation  and  &vour»  When 
they  arrived  at  Ticinum^  they  were  informed  of  the 
defeat  which  had  taken  place  at  Castor's  Temple,  and 
began  to  renew  their  discontent  as  if  they  had  been 
detained  from  the  battle  by  the  treacherous  delay 
of  their  commander.  The  troops  of  Geecina^  with  a 
view  of  excusing  their  late  ill  fortune,  complained 
that  they  alone  had  been  oblio^ed  to  sustain  the 
undivided  attacks  of  the  enemy,  although  they  com- 
posed the  weaker  army^  and  amounted  to  not  much 
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more  than  half  the  forces  of  Yalens.  A  jealous  otho, 
emulation^  also^  had  arisen  between  the  two  chiefs^  ^.s-'eo. 
and  caused  a  mutual  efiusion  of  inrectiTe  and 

ridicule^  Caecina  complaining-  of  the  foul  crimes 
which  stained  the  character  of  Valens,  who  in  turn 
derided  the  vain  and  pompous  demeanour  of  his 
rival.  But  Csecinay  although  at  the  head  of  the 
smaner  army^  was  far  more  popular  with  the 
soldiers  than  Valens,  on  account  of  his  greater 
benig-nity,  and  his  more  youthful  and  enguging' 
exterior.  Amidst  their  contentions^  however^  the 
two  commanders  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  common 
cause  in  which  they  were  interested^  and  havingp 
combined  their  forces,  resolved  to  encounter  the 
enemy  without  delay. 

Otho  held  a  consultation  with  his  generals^ 
whether  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  prolong*  the 
war,  or  to  hazard  a  battle  hnmediately.  Suetonius 
Paulliiius,  w^ho  in  military  science  was  not  sur- 
passed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries^  alleged  the 
reasons  which  urged  him  to  advocate  delay.  The 
forces  of  Yitellius  (he  stated)  had  nearly  all  arrived, 
and,  being  inclosed  by  the  Alps,  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  provisions  except  from  the  Transpadane 
country^  which  they  had  already  devastated.  The 
Gennans,  also,  who  were  the  fiercest  troops  in  his 
army^  could  not  long  endure  the  change  of  climate, 
but  would  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  summer. 
Otho,  on  the  other  haiid,  had  in  reserve  the  entire 
armies  of  Fanuonia^  Moesia,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
East;  his  cause  was  espoused  in  Italy  and  at 
Bome,  and  dignified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate; 
he  had  ample  supplies  of  money^  troops  inured  to 
the  climate  of  Italv,  and  fortified  cities  defended  bv 
the  barrier  of  the  Po;  in  a  few  days  the  forces  trom 
Moesia  would  arrive^  and  if  he  desired  to  engage 
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oxHo,    the  euemv,  he  raicrbt  thea  meet  them  with  an  in- 
A.  lilm.   creased  probability  of  success. 
^'^^^      These  prudent  representations  of  Paullinus  were 
seconded  by  Marius  Celsus,  and  Annius  Gallus  ; 

but  Otho  himself  was  eajS'er  for  battle,  and  hia 
brother^  Titianus^  and  the  prsetoriau  prcefect, 
Proculns^  encouraged  his  precipitation  by  senseless 
flattery.  When  an  engagement  was  resolved  upon^ 

the  g-enerals  deliberated  whether  or  not  Otho  ought 
to  be  present  at  it ;  and  as  the  worst  counsellors 
had  the  greatest  indueuce,  they  persuaded  him  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  danger^  and  station  hinn 
self  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Po,  at  Brizellum. 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  his  cause  than 
this  impolitic  resolution.  The  departure  of  a  larg-e 
body  of  prsetorian  cohorts  and  cavalryi  who  formed 
the  escort  of  the  emperori  weakened  and  discour- 
aged the  remaining  troops ;  while  the  generals, 
distrusted  by  their  soldiers,  and  ut  variance  amon£f 
themselves,  exhibited  the  most  deplorable  weakness 
and  contusion  in  all  their  operations.  The  chief 
command  was  nominally  held  by  TitianuSj  bat  all 
the  actual  power  and  authority  were  in  the  bands 
of  the  ignorant  Proculus.  Celsus  and  Paullinus 
retained  nothing  but  the  empty  name  of  generals, 
and  were  obliged  to  concur  in  the  execution  of 
plans  which  their  prudence  condemned. 

It  is  recorded  by  some  ancient  auAors,  that 
the  armies  of  Otho  and  Yitellius,  averse  to  civil 
bloodshed,  and  disgusted  by  the  flagitious  character 
of  the  princes  for  whom  they  were  contending^  had 
begun  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  not  ter* 
minate  the  war  by  their  mutual  agreement^  and 
either  appoint  an  emperor  themselves,  or  allow  the 
senate  to  choose  one.  JJut  a  plan  of  so  much 
moderation  and  concord  at  such  a  time  appears 
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exceedingly  improbable,  and  is  totally  discredited  otbo, 

by  Tacitus^  on  account  of  the  opposite  characters  a,Lqq 
and  conflicting  interests  of  the  several  commanders,  ^  * 
and  the  furious  passions  of  the  soldiei*s  stimulating 
them  to  anarchy  and  war*  A  desire  of  peace  was 
probably  cherished  by  many  indiyiduals  in  each 
army,  but  an  avowal  of  it  at  the  present  moment 
would  have  been  an  act  of  temerity.  Ca^cuia  and 
Yalens,  being  apprised  of  the  discord  which  embar- 
rassed the  plans  of  their  enemies,  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  advantage  that  might  be 
gained  from  their  imprudence.  Having  com- 
menced a  bridge,  they  feigned  an  attempt  to  pass 
the  Po,  and  got  prior  possession  of  an  island  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  by  the  celerity  of 
their  Oerman  troops,  who  swam  thither.  The 
gladiators  under  the  command  of  Macer,  being 
ordered  to  dislodge  them^  were  repulsed,  and  their 
boats  sunt;  and  as  this  defeat  happened  in  the 
sight  of  the  two  armies,  the  soldiers  of  Otho  were 
so  exasperated  at  the  unfortunate  Macer,  that  they 
attacked  him  with  their  swords,  until  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions. He  was  superseded  in  his  command  by 
Flavins  Sabinus,  consul  elect;  and  while  the 
soldiers  rejoiced  at  the  change  of  their  generals, 
the  generals  themselves  considered  it  little  honour 
to  lead  troops,'  who  were  constantly  rebelling 
against  their  authority. 

After  the  skirmish  on  the  Po,  the  Othonian  army 
marched  to  a  position  within  four  miles  from  Be- 
briacum,  where  thev  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of 
water,  although  it  was  the  season  of  spring,  and 
the  country  abounded  with  rivers.  Letters  were 
received  from  Otho,  urging  his  generals  to  hasten 
uii  engagement,  while  the  soldiers  on  their  part 
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oxHo,  demanded,  that  the  emperor  should  be  present  at 
A.  D*6D.  it^  or  that  at  least  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of 
^"'^^  the  Po  should  share  the  danger,  Titianus  and 
Proculns,  incapable  of  devising  any  prudent  plan, 
resolved  to  conduct  their  troops  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Po  and  the  Addua,  which  was  at  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  miles.  Both  Celsus  and  Paullinus  pro- 
tested against  the  impolicy  of  ezposinga  weary  and 
enenmbmd  army  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  but 
they  were  overruled  by  the  superior  authority  of  the 
other  commanders,  and  by  the  arrival  of  dispatches 
from  Otho^  who  was  indignant  at  delay,  and  impa- 
tient that  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  crisis. 

As  hb  rash  impetuosity  was  to  be  gratified,  his 
troops  marched  against  the  enemy,  who  but  little 
expected  their  approach.  The  cavalry  of  the  Vitel- 
lians,  which  first  sallied  from  the  camp,  were  driven 
back  by  the  valour  of  the  Italic  legion ;  but  their 
infantry  in  the  mean  time  prepai'ed  themselves 
for  action  without  trepidation  or  confusion.  The 
Othonian  army^  on  the  contrary^  was  in  complete 
disorder,  being  confined  in  a  narrow  road  with 
deep  ditches  on  each  side,  and  obstructed  by  their 
own  waggons  and  bagg^age.  Their  ignorant 
generals  were  seized  with  fear ;  the  soldiers  niur* 
mured  at  their  generals,  and  distracted  one  another 
with  confused  vociferations^  while  each,  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  valour^  rushed  to  tke  front  or 
retreated  to  the  rear  of  the  line.  In  the  midst  of 
their  hasty  preparations  for  battle,  a  report  was 
spread^  that  the  troops  of  Yiteliius  had  revolted 
bom  him ;  and  it  was  never  ascertained  whether 
it  originated  in  mistake,  artifice,  or  treachery. 
The  Othonians,  rashly  crediting  it,  beg^n  to  greet 
the  enemy  with  friendly  salutations,  uhich  were 
returned  by  a  vigorous  attack.    Although  they 
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were  weary,  disordered,  and  inferior  in  numbers,  otbo, 
yet  they  sustained  the  onset  of  the  Yitellians  with 
great  courage^  and  foug  ht  as  if  the  issue  of  the  war  ^""^^ 
depended  upon  their  efibrts.  The  battle  was  of  a 
multifarious  nature :  in  the  road  they  engaged  man 
to  man  amidst  general  confusion ;  but  in  an  open 
plain  between  the  road  and  the  Po,  two  legions  en- 
countered each  other,  and  the  Yitellians  lost  tiieir 
eagle.  As  Gaecina  and  Yalens  brought  up  their 
reserve,  the  Othonians  w  ere  attacked  and  routed  on 
all  sides.  Many  continued  their  ilight  as  tax  as 
Bebriacum^  the  roads  to  which  were  strewed  with 
dead  bodies,  the  carnage  being  so  much  the  greater, 
as  the  Romans  did  not  make  prisoners  of  their 
antae^onists  in  the  civil  wars.  Those  who  fled  to 
the  camp  assailed  their  oiiicers  with  violent  re- 
proaches, declaring,  that  they  were  not  conquered, 
but  betrayed ;  and  their  Airy  was  with  great  diffi- 
cnlty  composed  by  the  entreaties  and  authority 
of  Anuius  Gallius.  Suetonius  and  Proculus  took 
different  roads,  but  both  avoided  the  camp ;  Titi- 
anua  and  Celsus  entered  it  at  night,  after  the  tumult 
was  allayed. 

The  yitellians  stopped  their  pursuit  about  five 
miles  from  Bebriacum,  and  oue  mile  from  the 
camp  of  their  adversaries,  which  they  did  not 
venture  to  attack  on  that  day,  especially  as  they 
expected  that  a  yoluntary  surrender  would  soon 
be  made.  The  sohliers  of  Otho,  even  those  who 
had  pretended  to  the  greatest  share  of  valour, 
began  to  waver  in  their  resolution  on  the  following 
day,  and  sent  a  deputation  with  pi*opo8al8  of  peace, 
which  were  not  rejected  by  the  Yitellian  leaders. 
The  camp  being  thrown  open,  the  conquerors  and 
conquered  mingled  their  tears  togetiier,  and  amidst 
various  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  disappointment 
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and  exultation^  lamented  the  ciyil  discord  which 
had  stained  their  hands  with  the  hlood  of  each 

other.  The  miseries  of  such  a  warfare  were  certain, 
and  before  their  eyes :  the  advantages  were  uncer- 
tain and  distant.  Encamped  under  the  same  tents^ 
they  beheld  the  sick  and  wounded  frames  of  their 
brothers  and  other  relatives,  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  grieve  for  the  death  of  some  of  those, 
against  whom  thev  had  lately  drawn  tlieir  s^\  ords. 
Such  was  the  event  of  the  battle  which  was 
named  from  the  town  of  Bebriacum^  although 
it  must  have  been  fought  at  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  it.  It  took  place  about  the  foui-- 
iMoiLixi?.  teenth  of  April;  and  in  this  and  the  preceding 
engagements  near  Cremona^  there  were  forty  thou- 
sand men  slain  in  the  two  armies^  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dion. 
Tac.  Hiit.  ii-      Otho  was   waitiuo*  at  Brixillum  to  learn  the 

46  •  •  • 

Suet  Til.  result  of  his  own  precipitate  orders,  and,  as  soon 
(Otho)9.      03  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops, 

resolved  to  finish  the  war  byaToluntary  death. 
The  forces  which  he  had  on  each  side  of  die  Po 
were  sufficient,  under  able  leaders,  to  resist  the 
present  attacks  of  the  Yitellians :  legions  from 
Moesia  had  already  arrived  at  Aquileia^  and  still 
greater  succours  were  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries. There  was  nothing  formidable  in  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  except  the  inclination  for  peace  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  the  camp  near  Bebriacum ; 
the  warlike  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  however,  might 
have  soon  revived }  and  it  is  impossible^  therefore^ 
not  to  accuse  Otho  of  great  timidity  and  irresolution, 
if  he  really  despaired  of  a  succes  s  fid  issue  to  the 
war.  His  mind^  weakened  by  long  habits  of 
luxury  and  efieminacy^  was  probably  unable  to 
sustain  the  dangers  and  anxieties  of  a  tedious 
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contest;  and  when  he  found  that  the  imperial 
eondition  was  to  be  one  of  struggle,  rather  than  of  a.d.'oo. 
enjoyment,  he  may  have  been  willing-  to  escape  '  ' 
from  it  by  such  a  death  as  would  appear  to  the 
Romans  patriotic  and  glorious*  But  the  ancient 
historians  ascribe  to  him  the  most  sincere  and 
magnanhnous  sentiments ;  and  as,  amidst  the  vari- 
ous motives  which  may  have  produced  any  given 
action,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  tiie  exact  force 
of  each,  we  are  bound  to  admit  their  testimony,  and 
pay  deference  to  their  opinions.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  Suetonius,  the  biographer  of  the  twelve 
Caesars.  His  father  Lenis,  wiio  served  in  the  war, 
and  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  was  accus- 
tomed to  relate^  that  Otho,  when  a  private  man,  had 
such  a  detestation  of  ciyU  war,  that  he  shuddered 
at  the  recital  of  the  deaths  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  killed  Gnlba,  if  he 
had  supposed  an  appeal  to  arms  would  have  been 
Bccessaiy;  that  a  common  soldier,  who  came  to 
announce  the  defeat  at  Bebriacum,  being  reviled 
as  a  liar  and  a  nmaway,  instead  of  being  believed, 
fell  on  his  sword  before  the  emperor^s  face ;  and 
that  Otho,  struck  with  his  fearless  contempt  of 
death,  hereupon  declared  he  would  no  longer  en- 
danger the  safety  of  so  many  brave  and  meritorious 
men, 

'Whatever  were  the  motives  which  nctuated  him,  Tac.  Hist.  u. 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose  of  suit.  vii. 
destroying  himself.    The  entreaties  of  Us  friends,  ^^^^ 
and  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  protesting  that  they 
were  ready  to  die  in  his  cause,  could  not  bend 
him  ;  but,  with  a  calm  look  and  intrepid  demeanour, 
he  advised  them  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
not  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror  by 
remaining  with  him*    He  took  an  affectionate 
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otho,  leave  of  his  brother,  nephew,  and  friends,  and  wrote 
a.d'60.  letters  of  consolation  to  his  sister,  and  to  Messa- 
liiw^  the  widow  of  Nero,  whom  he  had  intended  to 
marry.  He  distributed  money  to  his  domestiGS, 
and  burned  all  the  letters  and  documents  that 
might  prove  dangerous. to  his  adherents,  if  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  Yitellius.  Having  made 
theee  arrangements^  he  reposed  himself  for  a  short 
time,  but  was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  tumult  of  the 
soldiers,  ^vho  had  seized  the  persons  that  were 
departing-^  and  threatened  to  kill  them  as  deserters, 
especially  Yerginins,  whom  they  blockaded  in  his 
houee.  OthO|  apprising  them  of  their  mistake, 
eommanded  them  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  and, 
ill  order  to  g*ive  greater  protection  to  his  friends, 
declared,  "  We  will  add  one  more  night  to  our 
life.^  He  kept  his  chamber  open  for  all  who 
wished  to  have  access  to  him,  and  towards  evening, 
having  quenched  his  thirst  with  a  draught  of  cold 
water^  took  a  couple  of  dag*gers,  whose  points  be 
tried,  and  placed  one  of  them  under  his  pillow. 
When  he  had  ascertained  that  his  friends  had 
departed,  his  doors  were  closed,  and  he  passed  the 
night  not  only  with  calmness  but,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  most  sound  sleep.  At  day- 
break he  stabbed  himself  under  the  left  breast ;  and 
his  attendants,  upon  hearing  his  groans,  rushed 
into  his  chamber,  and  found  that  the  single  wound 
which  he  had  given  himself  was  fatal.  His  fimeral 
was  performed  immediately,  according  to  his  own 
strict  injunctions ;  for,  like  Nero,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  his  head  should  not  be  cut  off 
and  made  an  object  of  insult.  The  prmtorian  sol- 
diers, who  carried  his  body,  kissed  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  even  his  wouud,  and  nath  many  tears 
lamented  him  as  a  most  brave  man  and  excellent 
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emperor.     Some  of  them^  aa  a  proof  of  their  otho, 
devoted  affection^  slew  themselFee  near  his  Ameral   a.  o'eo. 
pHe ;  and  many  of  the  troops  at  Bebriacum,  Pla-  ""^^ 

centia,  and  other  places,  killed  one  another  in 
voluntar}'  combat,  as  soon  as  they  were  apprised 
of  his  death.  A  moderate  sepulchre  was  raised  to 
him  at  Brizellum^  without  any  inscription  but  his 
mere  name.  Yitellius  suffered  this  to  stand,  and 
also  spared  the  relatives  of  Otho^  as  his  own  hod 
been  treated  with  clemency. 

He  killed  himseli^  on  the  fifteenth  of  April^  or  tuc  iiiit  u. 
soon  afterwards^haying  possessed  the  imperial  name^  ^' 
amidst  tumults  and  warfare,  for  a  period  of  about 
ninety  days.  The  murder  of  Galba,  and  his  own 
destruction  of  himseli,  are  the  two  most  remarkable 
events  in  his  history ;  and  Tacitus  thinks  that  he 
deserved  as  much  glozy  for  the  one^  as  infiuny  for 
the  other.  In  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot 
concur,  because  his  rebellion  and  murder  were 
manliest  and  atrocious  crimes,  while  his  own  death 
was  at  best  on  act  of  questionable  virtue.  If  he 
really  desired  to  rescue  his  country  from  civil 
warftre,  his  magnanimity  would  entitle  him  to 
very  hig'h  commendation,  could  we  forg-et  how 
wantonly  he  had  involved  it  in  that  calamity ;  but 
to  those^  who  are  aware  of  the  many  intricacies  of 
the  human  hearty  there  will  always  remain  some 
daubt  respecting  the  motives  wUch  urged  him 
to  sacriiice  his  own  life.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  some  of  the  elements  of  oTe«itness  in 
his  character,  as  he  knew  how  to  govern  with 
oonaiderable  moderation  and  skilly  and  was  able  to 
meet  death  with  fortitude  and  calmness,  if  not 
with  all  that  patriotic  devotion  for  w  hich  he  hoped 
to  be  immortalized.  If  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
imperial  power  in  a  just  and  peaceable  manner^  it 
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is  probable  that  all  the  vices  of  his  youth  would 
have  been  rekindled  by  the  indulgences  of  pros- 
perity. As  lie  gained  it  by  violence  and  insur- 
rection^ he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  fate  of 
most  usurpers,  the  agents  and  abettors  of  his 
crimes  bein^  made  the  instnmientd  of  his  vexation 
and  punishment.  During  his  life  the  Bomans  in 
general  were  more  afraid  of  his  fierce  passiona, 
than  the  indolent  vices  of  his  rival ;  for  YiteUius 
was  considered  as  a  mere  voluptuary,  g-overned  by 
the  will  of  the  soldiers,  but  Otho  was  dreaded  as 
possessing  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  wild  and 
sanguinary  ruler.  After  his  death;  which  was  00 
contradictory  to  the  evil  opinions  which  had  been 
formed  of  him,  men  began  to  extol  liim  with  the 
warmest  praise,  and  even  to  allege  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed Galba^  not  so  much  from  private  ambition^ 
as  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  Bomans.  But  the  decisions  of  the  vulgur 
fifenerally  issue  in  indiscriminate  censure  or  im- 

soet  Tii.         Otho  is  described  as  being*  of  moderate  statiire, 
Tao.  auLii  with  awkward  feet  and  bow  leg^.  He  was  effemin* 
ate  in  his  dress,  and  elaborately  studious  of  his 

person  ;  for  the  hairs  were  carefully  extracted 
irom  his  body^  a  well-contrived  peruke  concealed 
his  baldness,  and  he  shaved  himself  every  day, 
covering  his  face  with  soaked  bread,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  disfigured  with  a  beard.  Tacitus  re- 
lates, tliat,  when  he  led  his  army  from  Bojne^  he 
marched  on  foot  in  front  of  his  troops,  wearing  an 
iron  cuirass,  and  abstaining  from  all  the  luxury  and 
softness  which  were  congenial  to  his  character. 
Perhaps  he  relaxed  into  greater  delicacy  after- 
wards, for  we  find  the  satirist  Juvenal  inveighing 
against  his  eiienunate  habits,  and  considering  it  a 
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most  portentous  olFence^  that  a  mirror  composed  part  otbo, 
of  his  bag'g-agfe  in  the  civil  war  I*    It  seems  that  a.d.'». 
luxury  in  general  must  be  estimated  by  a  reference 

to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  pructised; 
for  at  the  present  day  we  should  scarcely  consider 
it  a  subject  of  reprehension  in  a  leader  of  the  most 
undTilized  hordes^  that  he  either  shayed  himself 
every  day,  or  carried  a  looking-glass  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  his  tent. 

•  Res  memoninda  norfs  annalihns  atr]tie  rscentl 
Hiatori&y  9p«ctUu/H  civilis  sarciaa  beiii.    Sat.  U.  lOS. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Ancestors  of  Vvtellius, — His  character  and  pur" 
sidts  before  his  elevation  to  the  purj)Ie. — Submis- 
sion of  Others  troops. — Danger  of  the  senators 
at  Mutina, —  ViteUius  acknowledged  Emperor  at 
Same.— Iff omied,  while  m  Gaul,  of  the  victory 
of  his  forces, — Arrives  at  Lyons, — Pardons  the 
generals  of  Otho, —  Puts  sei'ernl  centurions  to 
death, — Mariccus  killed, — JLuQcury  of  ViteUius* 
— Soman  knights  forbidden  to  engage  in  gladso' 
tarial  eomhats.~Astrolaffers  banished  from  Italy, 
— Death  of  C.  Dolahella, —  ViteUius  best  on- s  great 
favour  on  Cluvius  Bufvs, — Disperses  the  soldiers 
of  Otho. — His  onm  troops  rise  and  demand  the 
death  of  Verginiius  Mufits. — His  cruel  levity  on 
beholding  the  carnage  on  the  plains  of  Bebri^ 
amm. — Enters  Rome.  —  Assumes  the  titles  of 
Augu.^tus  and  Perpetual  Consul, —  Cmirts  the 
populace, — The  authority  of  Ccecina  and  Valens, 
— Licentious  conduct  of  the  soldiers. — Public 
sacrifices  to  the  Manes  of  Nero. — Gluttony  and 
cruelty  of  ViteUius, 

AlTLXrs  ViteUius,  who,  by  the  death  of  Otho^  had  vitblliw, 
come  into  undisputed  possession  of  the  empire^  A,n!m, 
was  descended  from  ancestors*  that,  accordinof  to  ^  ' — 

some  accounts,  were  among  the  early  patricians  cvitdi.)  i,  ^c. 
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viTSLLiuti  of  Rome^  and  could  trace  their  lineage  to  FaiinuBi 
A,n'm.  Kin^  of  the  Aborigines^  and  to  Yitellia^  who  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess. 
But  it  was  more  g-enerallv  believed,  that  his  family 
owed  its  origin  to  a  freedman^  who  is  related  by 
some  authors  to  have  had  no  higher  occupation, 
than  that  of  a  cobkr.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
his  grandfather  P.  Vitellius,  who  came  from  Nu- 
ceria^  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
curators of  Augustus.  His  father  Lucius^  alter 
obtaining  the  consulship;  was  appointed  goyemor 
of  S}Tia;  and  was  sucoeBsiiil  in  the  war  against 
Artabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia.  He  enjoyed  rery 
hig-h  favour  under  Caius  and  Claudius^  but  dis- 
graced himself  by  the  most  abject  and  impious 
flattery,  as  we  have  already  related  in  the  lives  of 
thoee  emperors.  His  adulation  was  prostituted  not 
only  to  the  princes  themselves,  but  also  to  their  wives 
and  ii  eednien ;  for  he  constantly  carried  the  shoe  of 
Messalina  between  his  toga  and  tuuic,  occasionally 
honouring  it  with  his  kisses,  and  placed  the  golden 
images  of  Narcissus  and  Pallas  among  those  of 
his  household  gods.  He  was  three  times  consul, 
and  once  censor,  and  saw  his  sons  Aulus  and 
Lucius  succeed  one  another  in  the  consulship 
during  the  same  year. 

Aulus  was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  was  raised  so  strangely  and  so  unworthily 
to  the  sovereig-n  power.  He  had  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  his  early  youth  ^v  ith  Tiberius^  amidst  the 
impure  scenes  and  detestable  pleasures  of  the 
island  of  Caprese.  He  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
emperor  Caius  by  his  love  of  chariot-driring^^  and 
with  Claudius  by  Im  loudness  for  sranibling  ;  and 
these  two  propensities  won  him  the  favour  of  ^ero, 
which  he  secured  by  flattering  him  in  his  desire  of 
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playing  publicly  upon  the  harp.   A^r  enjoying  viTstxtut, 
various  honours  he  received  the  proconsulate  of  a.b.'60. 
Afirica^  in  which  office  he  observed  a  strict  in-  v— ' 

tegrity,  that  was  little  to  be  expected  from  bis 
previous  mode  of  life.  But  in  a  superintendance  of 
the  public  works^  with  which  he  was  entrusted;  at 
Bome^  he  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  ornaments  and 
dedications  of  the  temples^  and  for  gold  and  silver 
to  have  substituted  tbe  less  valuable  metals.  He 
mai-ried  Petronia^  the  daug'hter  of  a  person  of  con- 
sular rank;  and  by  her  had  a  son  blind  of  one 
eye^  vhom  it  was  believed  that  he  insidiously  mur- 
dered. His  second  wife  was  Oaleria  Fundana^  by 
whom  be  had  children  of  both  sexes^  and  a  son  who 
was  nearly  dumb.  He  used  to  be  despised  for  his 
disgusting  gluttony  3  but  the  very  contempt  which 
was  entertained  for  him  was  the  cause  of  his  ele- 
vation^ as  Ghdba  gave  him  the  command  in  Lower 
Germany,  because  he  appeared  too  mean  to  excite 
his  jealousy.  When  he  received  the  appointment, 
he  had  not  money  to  deixay  the  expenses  of  his 
joumej;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
escaped  from  a  crowd  of  importunate  creditors. 
It  is  said,  that  astrologers  had  drawn  such  un- 
favourable predictions  from  his  nativity,  tliat  his 
father  was  always  anxious  to  debar  him  from  the 
government  of  any  province ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
moAer  heard  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Germanic 
legions  and  proclaimed  emperor,  she  lamented  his 
fate  and  considered  him  inevitably  ruined.  Her 
name  was  Sextilia^  and^  as  she  was  a  woman  of 
high  character,  her  penetration  probably  dis- 
eovered;  that  her  son  had  attained  a  dangerous 
eminence,  for  which  he  was  totally  unqualified 
both  in  ability  and  virtue. 

The  troops  that  were  at  Bri^cellum,  mourning 
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viTELLiui,  for  the  death  of  Otho,  were  unwilling'  at  first  to 
A.i>.'69.   submit  to  the  amis  of  his  vietorious  liraL  They 
jj^^^y^^  beflongfht  Yei^nins  Bnftts^  who  then  held  tl^ 

office  of  consul,       accept  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  he  had  declined  several  times  heforej  or  at 
least  to  become  their  ambassador  to  Csecina  and 
Yalens.  As  their  petition  was  accompanied  with 
threats,  he  escaped  from  their  Yiolenoe  by  the  back 
door  of  his  house,  and  they  appointed  Rubrius 
GtiUus  to  carry  their  submission  to  the  conquerors. 
Pardon  was  immediately  granted  to  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  Othonians,  and  hoetilities  ceased  on  boih 
sides.    But  the  senators,  who  had  accompanied 
Otho  from  Rome,  and  had  been  left  by  him  at 
Miitina,  were  placed  in  a  state  of  great  per- 
plexity and  danger.     ^Vlien  the  rumour  of  the 
defeat  at  Bebriaeum  arriyed^  the  soldiers  rejected 
it  as  false,  and,  imagining  that  the  senators  were 
hostile  to  Otho,  suspiciously  watched  their  looks 
and  conduct,  and  endeavoured  by  reproaches  and 
insults  to  create  some  pretext  for  putting  them  to 
the  sword.    The  unfortunate  fathers,  iMwildered 
between  the  dread  of  military  violence,  and  the 
fear  of  appearing-  reluctant  to  acknowledg-e  the 
authority  of  the  conqueror,  removed  themselves  to 
Bononia,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  maturer 
counsel,  and  more  exact  information.    In  that 
town  they  learned  from  a  freedman  of  Otho,  that 
he  had  left  his  master  fully  resolved  and  prepared 
to  die ;  and  this  intelligence  disposed  them  all  to 
ofiFer  their  allegiance  to  VitelUus.    They  were 
just  beginning  to  pay  their  adulation  to  his 
brother  L.  Yitellius,  who  was  then  present  with 
them,  when  Cieniis,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  assured 
them  that  tlie  state  of  affairs  had  changed,  and 
that  the  Yitellians  had  been  defeated,  in  the  midst 
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of  theii-  triumph,  by  an  attack  of  the  foui*teenth 
legioiu  This  was  an  audacious  falaefaood|  inyented 
for  the  sake  of  some  petty  advantage ;  but  it  pro- 
duced fresh  consternation  among  the  senators^ 
until  at  last  their  fears  were  dispelled  by  letters 
which  came  from  Yalens^  and  by  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  death  of  Otho.  Geenus  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  Borne,  and  soon  afterwards 
punished  by  order  of  Vitellius. 

'The  citizens  of  Rome  heard  of  the  revolution  of 
affairs  without  any  alarm,  and  calmly  occupied 
themselves  in  the  amusements  of  the  games  of 
Ceres.  When  it  was  announced  in  the  theatre 
that  Otho  was  dead^  and  that  the  troops  in  the  city 
had  taken  the  oath  to  Yitellius,  under  the  direction 
of  the  prseiect^  Flavius  Sabinus^  cheers  were  given 
in  honour  of  the  new  emperor^  the  fickle  populace 
carried  the  images  of  Gkdba  around  the  temples^ 
and  heaped  up  crowns  near  the  Curtian  Lake, 
where  he  had  been  killed.  In  the  senate  all  the 
honours  and  titles,  which  had  been  given  to  former 
emperors,  were  ioimediately  decreed  to  Y itellius : 
thflmks  were  also  voted,  and  a  deputation  sent,  to 
the  Germanic  armies.  But  although  peace  was 
established,  the  inhabitants  of  Itnl}  suffered  all  the 
atrocities  of  war  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Yitellians,  who  made  the  towns,  through  which 
they  were  dispersed,  the  scenes  of  the  most  un- 
restrained rapacity  and  lust.  The  soldiers,  aided 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  selected  the 
richest  places  and  persons  for  plunder ;  while  the 
generals,  Csecina  and  Yalens,  possessed  but  weak 
authority  over  them,  and  were  obliged  to  connive 
at  excesses,  of  which  they  themselves  had  set  the 
example. 

YitelUus,  having  entrusted  the  defence  of  the 
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▼xTuuva,  Rhine  to  Hordeonius  Flaccus^  departed  from 
A.tm.  Cologne  with  nil  the  troope  he  could  collect^  and 
^•^^^^   had  not  marched  many  days^  when  he  was  informed 

of  the  victory  at  Bebriacum,  and  the  termination 
of  the  war  by  the  death  of  Otho.  He  mustered  his 
soldiers^  and  addressed  them  in  a  paneg^idcnd 
harangae:  upon  which  they  besought  him  to 
elevate  his  freedman  Asiaticus  to  the  equestrian 

8«ift.viu      order,  according  to  the  example  of  former  emperors. 

(▼itoiL)it.  ^^^^  rejected  the  proposal ;  but  on  the  same 

day  at  supper  he  bestowed  the  gold  ring  upon 
Asiaticus,  whose  low  and  disgusting  vices  would 
hare  justly  excluded  him  from  such  an  honour. 

About  the  same  time  he  learnt  that  the  two 
provinces  of  Mauritania  had  submitted  to  him^ 
and  that  the  procurator^  Laceius  Albinus,  who  had 
favoured  the  party  of  Otho,  was  slain*  He  ex- 
hiUted  no  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
events ;  as  his  mind^  unfit  for  serious  occupations, 
never  bestowed  more  than  a  brief  attention  upon 
the  most  important  subjects.  Having  commanded 
his  army  to  proceed  by  land,  he  himself  was  carried 
down  the  Arar*  in  a  very  humble  manner,  being- 
compelled  by  his  poverty  to  foreg-o  the  splendour 
suitable  to  his  rank.  Junius  Bkesus,  governor 
of  Oallia  Lugdunensis^  and  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  liberality,  surrounded  him  with  a  more  becom- 
ing retinue ;  but  although  Yitellius  acknowledged 
the  favour  with  servile  courtesy^  he  w  as  irritated 
by  it  rather  than  pleased.  On  his  arrival  at 
Lyons  he  presented  his  infant  son  to  the  whole 
army,  bestowed  upon  him  the  name  of  Qermanicus^ 
and  invested  him  with  all  the  ornaments  of  princely 
diqrnitv.  He  \\  as  met  bv  his  own  victorious  gfenerals, 
GaBcina  and  Yalens,  whom  he  rewarded  with  public 

*  TbaSBone. 
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marks  of  honour,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  con-  vitblucs, 
quered  army  of  Otho.  Suetonius  Paullinus^  and  a.d.'oo. 
licmius  Proculus^  after  being  kept  for  some  time  '"'^^ 
in  disquietade  and  snspenee,  were  permitted  to  de- 
fend tlieir  cunduct ;  and  tlie  excuse  to  which  they 
resorted  was  more  creditable  to  their  ing-euuity, 
than  to  theii*  honour.  They  declared^  that  they 
had  been  guilly  of  treacheiy  towards  Otho  in 
the  battle  of  Bebriacmn ;  and  o^ainly  the  ignor- 
ance and  rashness,  with  which  the  engagement  was 
fought,  were  sufficient  to  give  credibility  to  their 
assertion.  Yitellius,  believing^  or  pretending  to 
believe^  their  alleged  perfidy^  pardoned  the  fidelify 
which  they  had  shown  towards  his  rhral.  Titianns 
was  forgiven,  as  he  had  no  qualities  to  make  him 
formidable,  and  had  naturally  supported  the  cause 
of  his  brother ;  and  Marius  Celsus  was  not  even 
deprired  of  the  consulship^  to  which  he  had  been 
elected.  The  clemency  diown  to  the  leaders  was 
not  extended  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
hostile  army ;  for  the  most  active  centurions  were 
killed,  and  by  their  deaths  the  afi'ections  of  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  alienated  from  Vitellius.  JBut 
no  fbrdier  vengeance  was  exercised  npon  his  ad- 
versaries, neither  did  he  confiscate  their  property, 
nor  annul  the  wills  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  him. 

An  impious  fanatic^  named  Mariccus^  chose  the 
iiniavoorable  time,  while  Vitellius  was  at  Lyons,  to 
excite  an  insurrection,  and  defy  the  Bo  man  autho- 
rity. iN[ot  satished  with  the  title  of  liberator  of 
Gaul^  he  also  assumed  that  of  a  god,  and,  having 
attached  to  himself  about  eight  thousand  men^ 
endeavoured  to  gain  followers  amongthe  neighbour- 
ing people  of  the  ^Edui.  These,  however,  attacked 
him  with  their  native  troops^  assisted  by  some 
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vnmLuv;  cohorts  of  Yitellius^  and  routed  his  deluded  host. 
A.  9.'eBL  Mariccas^  being  td^en  aliyej  was  exposed  to  irild 
^•^^   beasts ;  and  because  he  was  not  devaured  by  tbem, 

the  superstitious  multitude  believed  that  he  was 
invulnerable ;  but  he  was  afterwards  slain  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor. 

y itellius^  to  whcon  the  imperial  power  offered  the 
gratification  of  his  inordinate  gluttony^  filled  erery 
place  with  tumultuous  preparations  for  his  expen- 
sive feasts.  Delicacies  were  prociured  irom  £ome 
and  all  parts  of  Italy :  like  Xerxes*,  he  impoTe> 
rished  the  cities  where  he  was  entertained;  and 
the  soldiers^  despising  their  emperor^  while  they 
partook  of  his  pleasures^  became  averse .  to  all 
discipline  and  labour*  He  sent  before  him  an 
edict  to  Bome,  announcing  that  he  should  not 
accept  the  name  of  Osesar,  and  that  he  declined 
for  the  present  the  title  of  Augostas.  He  pro- 
hibited the  Roman  knig-hts,  under  severe  penalties, 
trom  lighting  in  the  character  of  gladiators,  or 
combating  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatres*  They 
had  been  bribed  by  former  princes,  and  fire* 
quently  compelled,  to  appear  in  such  exhibitions; 
and  many  of  the  free  towns  and  colonies  had 
enticed  their  youth  to  follow  so  disg^ceful  an 
fvitou  U4  ^^pl^  Yitellius  also  commanded  the  astrolo- 
DknLixT.'  gers  to  depart  firom  Italy  by  the  first  of 
October;  and  they  in  retaliation  published  a 
placard,  declaring,  that  Vitellius  Germanicus 
would  by  that  time  be  no  more.  This  insult  so 
provoked  him,  that  whenever  any  of  them  were 
apprehended^  he  put  them  to  death  without  hearing 
their  defence*   Bion  gives  the  story  a  miraculous 

•  See  Herodotiu  vii.  118.  Megacreoa  of  Abdera  told  his  countrymen 
tiiat  ttiey  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  XerxM  did  aot  take  two  meah 
frith  thfliii  IiMtaad  of  ono;  ibr  had  ho,  thoy  wonU  cartBiiily  Ittfo  htm 
raluod. 
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character^  by  alleg-ing  that  the  emperor  actually  YiTSLLxvi, 
died  within  the  period  specified  by  his  astrological  a.d.69. 
foes;  but  the  account  which  we  have  extracted   * '  '* 
from  Suetonius  is  tar  more  credible* 

y  itelliusj  impelled  by  hia  brother  and  other  evil  t^.  sift.  l' 
counsellors^  g-ave  the  first  instance  of  his  tyranny  '  ' 
by  commauding  Cornelius  Dolabella  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  ancient  iamilv,  and 
x'elated  to  Galba :  for  which  reasons  Otho^  before 
he  left  Bome^  had  banished  him  to  the  town  of 
Aquinum.  Dolabella,  as  soon  as  he  heai'd  of  the 
death  of  that  prince,  returned  to  Eome^  and  was 
accused  by  one  of  his  treacherous  friends  of  intend- 
ing  to  place  himselt  at  the  head  of  the  Othonians* 
Tbis  serious  charge  was  not  substantiated  by  any 
proof,  and  might  hare  been  dismissed  by  Mavius 
Sabinus,  the  prsefect  of  the  city  (who  was  of  a 
merciful  disposition),  if  he  had  not  been  terrified 
by  the  representations  of  Triaria,  the  wiie  of  L. 
Yitellius.  She,  with  a  ferocious  spirit  unbecoming  > 
her  sex,  urged  him  not  to  affect  a  character  for 
clemency  at  the  hazard  of  his  prince;  and  he, 
therefore,  sent  an  unfavourable  account  to  the 
emperor,  through  a  weak  dread  of  appearing  to 
defend  the  culprit.  Yitellius,  who  both  feared  and 
hated  Dolabella,  because  he  Imd  married  his  former 
wife  Petronia,  sent  letters  commanding  him  to 
appear  before  him,  but  srave  secret  instructions 
that  he  should  be  conducted  irom  the  main  road, 
and  murdered  at  Interamnium.  The  assassin,  who 
was  to  commit  the  crime,  considered  such  delay  as 
too  tedious,  and  therefore  killed  him  before  he 
arrived  there. 

M.  Cluvius  Euftis,  goremor  of  Spain,  was 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  by  Hilarius, 
the  fireedman  of  the  emperor.   In  order  to  ezcul- 
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YxTBLLznt,  pate  himself  more  effectually,  be  left  his  province, 
A.D.*a0.  a&d  overtook  Yitellius  after  bis  departure  irom 
Lyons*  He  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the 
punishment  of  his  accuser^  and  was  idlowed  the 
unusual  privileg'e  of  accompanying  the  emperor, 
without  being"  deprived  of  the  provemment  of  his 
province.  Trebelhus  Maximus,  who  bad  fled  from 
Britain  on  account  of  the  seditious  violence  of  the 
soldiers^  was  superseded  in  his  command  hy  Y ettius 
Bolanus. 

Tm.  um.  u.  Vitellius  could  not  observe  without  alarm  the  dis- 
tat  ^i.  position  of  the  Otbonian  ie^ous,  who  were  dispersed 
(Vitou.)io.  tiiroiighout  Italy^  and  continued  to  breadie  an 
angry  and  hostile  spirit  aguinst  their  conquerors. 
The  fourteenth^  whose  men  were  of  a  most  ferocious 
temper,  and  maintained  that  they  were  not  con- 
quered at  Bebriacum^  because  the  main  part  of 
diem  did  not  come  into  action^  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Britain,  whence  Nero  had  summoned  it; 
and  on  its  march  thither,  it  burned  part  of  the 
colony  of  Turin,  and  displayed  a  refractory  spirit 
in  Gaul.  The  preetorian  cohorts,  also,  were  a 
formidable  band.  Suetonius  relates,  that  Yitellius^ 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  victory,  disbanded  them 
all  by  a  single  edict,  and  commanded  them  to  sur- 
render their  arms;  but  Tacitus  says,  that  they 
were  flrst  separated,  and  afterwards  received  an 
honourable  discharge.  The  marine  legion,  that 
had  been  so  zealous  for  Otho,  was  sent  into  Spain , 
the  seventh  and  eleventh  were  to  return  to  their 
old  quarters  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  ;  while  the 
thirteenth  was  employed  in  raising  amphitheatres 
for  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  that  were  to  be 
given  by  Ceecina  and  Yalens  at  Cremona  and 
Bononia. 
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The  temper  of  his  own  troops  was  almost  as  vixauius, 
dangerous  to  YiteUins^  as  that  of  the  conquered  A^nlm. 
army.   At  Tiernum^  he  gave  an  entertaumient  to  ^^^^ 

Verginius;  and  the  soldiers,  naturally  following 
the  example  of  their  chief,  were  immersed  in  all 
the  drunkenness  and  disorder  of  liacchanalian 
reyela*  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the 
legionary  troops  and  the  Gallic  auxiliaries,  two 
cohorts  of  the  latter  were  massacred ;  and  the 
slaug-hter  would  have  been  still  greater,  if  thev 
had  not  been  alarmed  by  a  Mae  report^  that  the 
fourteenth  legion  was  coming  to  attack  them. 
Amidst  the  tumult  and  anger  that  were  excited^ 
a  slave  of  Yerg-inius  was  accused  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  the  emperor^  and  the  factious  sol  die  is 
ran^  with  ignorant  zeal^  to  demand  that  Yerginius 
should  be  put  to  death.  Yitellius,  although  he  was 
timidly  suspicious,  was  thoroughly  assured  of  his 
innocence,  but  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
protect  him  from  his  violent  accusers.  It  was  the 
lot  of  YerginiuS;  to  be  attacked  oftener^  than  any 
one  else^  by  the  seditious  frenzy  of  the  soldiers ;  for 
while  they  admired  his  dign^ed  character,  they 
hated  him  for  having  rejected  their  offers  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  for  presumiiio'  to  be  more 
virtuous  than  themselves.  Mankind  may  praise^ 
but  they  seldom  love  those  who  elevate  themselves 
above  tiie  ordinary  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
race.  Yitellius,  in  consequence  of  the  disorderly 
state  of  his  army^  sent  bjck  the  Gallic  auxiliaries 
to  their  own  country  ^  he  also  dismissed  the  Bata« 
▼ian  cohorts,  who  were  exceedingly  turbulent^  into 
Germany ;  he  suffered  no  fresh  levies  to  be  made  for 
the  legions^  and  gave  discharges  to  oil  who  would 
accept  of  them.  This  reduction  of  the  forces  was 
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YrsMLLiv*,  displeasing^  to  the  soldiers^  upon  whom  it  entailed 
A.  km.   A  greater  share  of  dutj;  at  a  time  when  they  were 
enervated  with  lozuiy  and  indolence. 

YitdDins^  having  beheld  at  Cremona  an  exhi- 
bition of  gladiators  provided  by  Caecina,  desired  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  the  dreadful 
carnage  on  the  plains  of  Bebriacnmi.  Not  more 
than  forty  days  had  elapeed  since  the  battle;  and  die 
scene  of  it  now  presented  to  die  view  mutilated  bodisB 
of  men  and  horses,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
gore  and  putrid  matter^  with  decayed  trees  and 
plants^  and  with  fractured  armour.  In  contrast  with 
these  moamfiil  objeetSi  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
had  strewed  part  of  the  road  with  laurels  and  roees^ 
and  had  raised  altars^  and  sacrificed  victims,  in 
honour  of  Yitellius.  There  were  some  in  his  retinue^ 
who  could  not  but  feel  sorroW|  and  even  shed  tears 
at  so  afflicting  a  spectacle  of  human  misery  and 
crime ;  but  Yitellius  himself  was  s6  far  from  being 
moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  behaved  with  the  most 
disg'usti ng-  insolence  and  cruelty.  When  some  one 
complained  of  the  stench  issuing  from  so  many 
corpses;  he  remarked^  that  nothing  smelt  better 
than  a  dead  enemy,  especially  if  he  had  been  a 

fellow-citizen ;  and  in  order  to  relie^■e  himself  from 
the  effects  of  so  offensive  an  odour,  lie  drank  a 
large  draught  of  wine,  and  distributed  some  among 
all  his  followers.  Having  inspected  the  tomb  of 
OthO)  he  observed  that  it  was  fit  for  him,  and  sent 
the  dagger  with  which  he  had  killed  himself  to 
Cologne,  in  order  that  it  mig-ht  be  dedicated  to  Mars. 

At  Bononia,  fresh  blood  was  spilt  in  a  cooibat 
of  gladiators  given  at  the  expense  of  Fabiua  Valena. 
The  nearer  Yitellius  approached  to  Borne,  the  more 
freely  he  indulged  in  dissolute  pleasures^  and  in 
the  company  of  actors  and  eunuchs^  and  such 
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Other  associates^  as  had  debased  the  court  of  In  ero.  yitelujjb. 
As  soon  as  he  was  mformed  that  the  armies  of  the   a.  d.'oo. 
East  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him^  his  arrogance  ^"-"v^ 
and  slodi  became  unbounded ;  for  there  had  been 
ya^e  reports,  which  kept  him  in  awe,  respecting 
the  intentions  of  Vespasian  j  but  when  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  rival  to  be  apprehended^  both  he 
and  his  troops  assumed  the  arbitrary  licence  of 
undisputed  victors.    He  rested  at  aU  the  towns 
and  villas,  which  attracted  him  by  their  pleasant 
and  luxurious  situation,  while  liis  soldiers  continu- 
ally quarrelled  and  shed  each  other^s  blood,  and 
ofiten  united  their  arms  against  the  peacefiil  inha- 
bitants.   At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Rome^  there  was  a  considerable  slaughter  of  the 
citizens,  arising^  irom  their  free  and  petulant  jokes^ 
which  the  angiy  troops  resented  by  drawing  their 
swords.  There  were  about  mty  thousand  armed 
men  with  Yitellins,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
attendants ;  and  these,  increased  by  persons  of  ail 
ranks  flocking  from  the  city,  constituted  an  im- 
mense and  disorderly  multitude.  He  rode  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  on  horseback,  girt  with  his  sword^ 
and  in  a  military  robe,  while  the  senate  and  people 
preceded  him.    He  would  have  entered  Rome  as  a 
captured  city^  if  he  had  not  been  dissuaded  by  his 
friends ;  but  in  compliance  with  their  advice^  he  as* 
sumed  a  peaceful  dress^  and  carefully  arranged  his 
troops.  Amidst  the  eagles  and  standards  of  an  army 
which  deserved  a  far  nobler  commaTKier,  he  pro- 
ceeded into  B.ome^  and  ascended  the  Capitol,  where 
lie  bestowed  upon  his  mother  the  name  of  Augusta* 
On  the  following  day,  he  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  senate  and  people,  in  praise  of  his  own 
industry  and  temperance,  although  nearly  every 
one  present  was  conscious  of  the  extent  to  which 
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viTsuaui,  he  was  disfigured  with  the  opposite  vices.  The 
A.s.'6o.   people^  accustomed  to  offer  adulation  to  all  th«ir 
"""^^   emperors^  indiacrimiiiately  greeted  him  with  ^p- 
plauBe^  and,  overcoming'  his  apparent  reluctanoey 
constrained  him  to  accept  of  the  title  of  Augustus. 

tm.  Hicu  ii.  He  assumed  the  pontificate  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Jnljj  a  day  that  was  esteemed  most  unlucky  among 
the  Bomans^  because  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
defeats  at  Gremera  and  Allia;  but  he  and  his 
advisers  were  as  ignorant  of  the  relisrious  laws  of 
their  country^  as  they  were  regardless  of  its  civil 
rights.  He  declared  himself  perpetual  consul^  and 
had  the  temeri^  to  nominate  the  magistrates  for 
ten  years  to  come.  In  the  coneul^ips  of  the 
present  year,  he  did  not  malte  any  greater  alter- 
ations, than  were  necessary  for  securing  the  office 
to  Ccecina  and  Yalens  during  certain  months.  He 
courted  the  favour  of  the  populace,  by  entering  into 
the  amusements  of  the  theatre  and  circus;  but  sodi 
behaviour  in  him  was  considered  to  arise  from  a 
vulgar  taste  and  disposition,  rather  than  from  a 
becoming  condescension*  He  frequently  attended 
the  senate,  even  when  ,  the  consultation  was  not 
upon  important  subjects^  and  appeared  willing  to 
be  treated  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
assembly.  After  a  dispute  with  Priscus  Helvi- 
dius,  he  observed^  that  it  was  not  surprising  that 
two  senators  should  disagree,  for  he  himself  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  Thrasea.  While 
some  were  pleased  at  the  honour  which  he  appeared 
to  pay  the  virtuous  Thrasea,  others  could  not  but 
deride  the  ignorant  vanity  with  which  he  exalted 
himself  into  an  opponent  of  so  great  a  man. 

The  chief  authority  in  the  state  was  wielded 
by  his  two  generals  Ceecina  and  A'alens,  whose 
jealousy,  but  ill  dissembled  during  the  war,  was 
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now  inflamed  by  the  zeal  and  flattery  of  their  par>  TixBLuirt, 
tisane.  They  rivalled  each  other  in  the  splendour  a.  ii  eo. 
of  their  retinue,  and  in  the  number  of  their  friends  ^^**v— ^ 
and  dependants,  plundering  the  public  wealth,  and 
seizing  the  most  sumptuous  houses  and  gardens 
for  the  Ratification  of  their  avarice  and  pride. 
But  while  they  usurped  all  power,  and  despised 
the  slug^g-ish  disposition  of  Yitellius,  they  were 
obliged  to  conciliate  his  fickle  and  irritable  temper. 
Sy  their  interest^  P.  Sabinus,  and  J uiius  Priscus, 
were  appointed  proetorian  preefects.  Sixteen  cohorts 
were  enrolled  for  the  preetorian  guards,  and  four 
for  the  city  troops,  each  cohort  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men;  but  so  great  was  the  licence 
granted  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  entered  into  this 
service,  or  declined  it  as  they  pleased.  While, 
therefore,  the  legions  were  weakened  by  a  deduc* 
tion  of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  troops  that  were 
to  be  stationed  at  Rome  consisted  of  a  mixed 
multitude,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  whole 
army.  The  capital  in  the  mean  time  overflowed 
with  its  military  occupants,  who  were  obliged  to 
fix  their  quarters  in  the  porticoes  and  temples,  and 
who,  liberated  from  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
abandoned  themselves  to  indolence  and  the  lowest 
debauchery.  Many  who  settled  in  the  unhealthy 
parts  of  Borne  were  destroyed  by  sickness,  and  the 
Oerman  and  Gallic  troops  were  unable  to  support 
the  heat  of  an  Italian  summer. 

Yiteilius,  although  he  had  not  money  for  the  tu.  ukt,  a. 
largess  which  the  soldiers  expected  from  him,8^ix. 
lavished  great  sums  in  building  stables,  and  pre- 
paring  exhibitions  of  g'ladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
His  birth-day  was  celebrated  by  Cii?cina  and 
Yaleus  with  extraordinary  splendour  and  expense, 
shows  of  gladiators  being  g^ven  in  all  the  streets 
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TiTSLLxirt,  of  Borne.  The  TirtuouB  citizens  were  oflfended^  in 
A.9!m,   the  same  degree  that  the  dieeolute  were  pleased^  at 

^  ■  *  ■ '   seeing"  altars  raised  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
sacriiices  publicly  offered  to  the  Manes  of  Nero, 
amidst  an  assemblag^e  of  rarious  orders  of  priests* 
Nothing  could  be  more  lamentiAle^  than  the 
preeent  conditton  of  Bome;  fer^  in  the  court  of 
Vitellius^  there  was  no  admission  for  men  of 
industry  and  talent,  but  merely  for  actors  and 
drivers  of  chariots^  and  such  creatures  as  Asia- 
ticoB^  who  in  lees  than  four  months  had  equalled 
the  iniamy  of  the  most  eormpt  freedmen  of  former 
emperors.  The  most  effectual  method  for  obtaining 
favour  and  power  was  to  gire  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments to  Yitellius^  who  regarded  nothing  so 
much  as  his  insatiable  appetite^  on  which  he  is 
said  to  have  expended  about  seren  millions*  of 
Tnonev  in  a  very  few  mouths.     Three  or  four 
splendid  repasts  w*ere  prepared  for  liim  every  day, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  swallow  a  greater  load 
of  food^  he  relieved  his  stomach  by  vomiting*  At 
a  supper  given  him  By  his  brother^  there  were  two 
thousand  of  the  most  rare  fish,  and  seven  thousand 
birds,  placed  on  table.    But  he  himself  surpassed 
this  luxury,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  using  an 
immense  dish^  which  he  called  the  shield  ef 
Minerva,  and  in  which  he  mixed  the  brains  of 
peacocks  and  pheasants,  with  livers  of  fishes,  and 
many  delicacies  obtained  from  abroad.    His  ap- 
petite was  80  unseasonably  ravenous,  that  during 
a  sacrifice  he  would  devour  the  meat  from  off  the 
altar;  he  would  also  gratify  his  palate  with  the 
smoking-  viands  of  the  shops  on  the  road,  or  even 
w4th  their  cold  fragments,  if  nothing  better  could 
be  procured. 

•  NovktmlBlii. 
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Oluttony  was  not  his  only  vice:  healaopoeseeaed  vnuuvs, 
a  emel  and  malignant  disposition,  which  prompted  jumm. 

him  to  put  persons  to  death  for  very  trivial  offences.  '  ' 
He  killed,  in  various  ways,  some  men  of  noble 
rank  who  had  been  his  school*fellow8^  and  who 
fer  a  time  were  caressed  with  as  much  kindness  as 
if  they  were  almost  going  to  be  admitted  by  him  to 
a  share  of  the  g-overnment.  To  one  of  thera  he 
administered  poison  with  his  own  hand  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  which  he  desured  for  allaying*  the  thirst 
of  a  ferer*  A  certain  Soman  knight,  who  was 
being  conducted  to  execution,  ezelcdmed,  with  a 
▼iew  of  moving"  the  emperor's  compassion,  that  he 
had  nominated  him  his  heir :  upon  which  Yiteiiius 
ordered  the  will  to  be  produced ;  and  having  found 
that  die  knighf  s  freedman  was  co-heir  with  him* 
self,  he  resolved  that  they  should  both  be  killed 
together.  He  committed  a  still  greater  act  of 
barbarity,  in  commanding  two  youths  to  be  put  to 
death,  whose  only  offence  was,  that  they  had  inters 
ceded  for  the  life  of  their  iather. 
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Veqforian  $end§  hii  §an  lUu*  to  qferwimUriem  to 
OaUa. — Chiraotoro  of  Veopadan  and  Ihtmmm* 

— The  former  aspires  to  the  imperial  poiver. — 
Is  encouraged  by  MucianuSy  and  by  the  priest  at 
Mount  CarmeL — Is  declared  Emperor  at  Alex- 
andriUf  in  Jvdaa,  andm  Sgria. — Is  adkfiamledged 
thro'ifjhout  the  East,  and  makes  active  preparof 
lions  Jar  rvar, — Mucianus  leads  an  army  J  or  the 
invasion  oj  Italy y  and  commits  great  extortion, — 
27ie  legions  of  Moesioj  Pannonia^  a$id  Daimatia 
dedkurofor  Veopasian. — Charaeten  iff  Antamm 
Primus,  and  ComMuo  Puoeus. — TUelUuo  gives 
the  command  of  his  army  to  C^cina,  kKo  wavers 
in  his  allegiance. — Primus  advises  an  instant  de- 
scent  into  Itahf* — Begins  his  marehf  and  captures 
Verona  and  other  ionms,  eowtrairy  to  the  plan 
of  Vespasian* — Perfidious  delay  of  Oaeina* — 
Defection  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  —  Cacinay 
encouraging  his  troops  to  acknowledge  Vespasian, 
is  put  in  chains  by  them, — Primus  defeats  the 
Viteltian  eavahy,  and  two  legume^  near  JSebria^ 
cum, — Engages  all  night  with  six  other  legions, 
arid  finally  routs  them, — In  this  battle  a  son 
kills  his  own  father, — Primus  storms  the  camp 
at  Cremona, — Captures  that  dtyf  and  allows  it  to 
be  pillaged  for  four  days. — Its  origin  and  re 
storation* 

viTMLUjjB,  At  the  time  when  Yiteilius  was  encouragped  in  his 
A.  pride  and  sloth  by  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
^"^v^   no  one  had  ventured  to  dispute  his  claim  to  the 
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supreme  power,  aD  able  and  virtuous  competitor  for  vitbluu», 
the  empire  had  arisen  in  the  East.  In  the  year  QO,  a.  T>'m, 
Flayiua  YespasianuB  was  sent  by  Nero  into  Jndtea  _  '^rr^, 
to  take  the  command  m  the  war  which  had  arisen  loj  ii.  1—7, 
tliere:  the  events  of  which  will  be  related  more 
particularly  hereafter.  At  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  had  dispatched  his  son  Titus  to  ofier  his  alle^ance 
to  Gralba ;  although  the  popular  rumour  affirmed* 
that  Oallm  had  sent  for  the  youthful  commander, 
in  order  to  adopt  him  as  his  son.  When  Titus 
arrived  at  Corinth,  be  wns  informed  of  the  death  of 
Galba^  and,  after  reflecting-  upon  the  dang'er  of 
joining  the  party  either  of  Otho  or  Vitellius^  he  re- 
aolyed  to  return  to  his  fiither.  On  his  voya^  back 
he  visited  the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  at 
Pophos,  and  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
priest  some  very  encouraging  predictions.  Betbre 
he  returned  to  Judsea^  the  armies  both  of  that  pro- 
vince and  of  Syria  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Oiho ; 
but  the  progress  of  events  nourished  new  hopes 
and  speculations  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  commanders^  and  finally  urged  them  to  en- 
connter  the  perils  of  ciTil  war. 

Veepastan  had  under  his  command  three  legions^ 
ex|)erienced  in  war,  besides  some  auxihary  forces. 
He  himself  was  distinguished  for  unwearied  industry 
and  vigilant  prudence;  he  was  hardy  and  tem- 
perate,  being  satisfied  with  food  and  dress  little 
better  than  tiiose  of  the  common  soldiers ;  and,  if 
he  had  not  been  tainted  with  avarice,  lie  might 
have  been  justly  compared  with  the  ancient 
generals  of  Uie  republic.  Licinius  Mucianus,  who 
had  the  conunand  of  four  legions  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Syria,  was  of  quite  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. He  indulg-ed  in  such  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence as  were  scarcely  compatible  with  the  con- 
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TiTzu^us,  dition  of  a  private  individual.    When  disengaged 
A.ilm.    from  bnamesS;  he  punned  pleasure  with  immo- 
""""^   derate  eagemese;  but  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
required^  he  called  all  his  virtuous  energies  into 

action,  could  chang-e  his  arrog-ance  into  courtesy, 
and  atone  bj  strict  industry  ior  his  iormer  luxurious 
indolence.  He  was  versed  in  the  management  of 
civil  affiurs^  and  more  skilful  than  Vespasian  in 
conversation  and  debate ;  and  if  the  virtues  of  the 
two  could  have  been  united  without  their  vices, 
the  combination  would  have  formed  (in  the  opinion 
of  Tacitus)  an  excellent  model  of  the  princely 
character.  Mutual  jealousy  had  for  a  time  kept 
these  two  commanders  at  variance  with  eadi  other; 
but  at  the  death  of  Nero  a  reconciliation  \^as 
•  eiiected  through  the  interposition  of  their  friends ; 
and  the  influence  obtained  over  Mucianus  by  the 
engaging  qualities  of  Titus  soon  united  them  in 
that  close  amity^  which  their  common  interest 
required. 

As  soon  as  it  was  kno\iii  among  the  troops  of 
Syria  and  J udna^  that  the  empire  was  made  the 
object  of  dvil  contest  between  Otho  and  Yitellius, 
they  began  to  be  dissatisfied  at  remaining  passive 
spectators  of  the  struggle,  while  all  the  spoils  and 
all  the  glory  were  reaped  by  others.  In  addition 
to  the  seven  legions  which  they  themselves  com- 
posed, they  calculated  upon  the  two  that  were  in 
Egypt,  and  all  the  forces  that  were  in  Asia,  be- 
sides the  wealth  of  so  many  fertile  provinces^  and 
the  maritime  resources  of  the  adjoining  islands. 
The  generals^  however^  would  not  at  present 
gratify  the  impetuosity  of  their  troops^  but  re- 
solved to  wait  the  event  of  the  war  between  Otho 
and  Yiteliius,  considering-  that  one  of  them  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  other^  and  that  the  sur- 
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Tivor  would  probably  perish  under  the  pride  and  vnsiAim, 
inaolenee  of  Victor}''^  the  dieoord  of  hie  triumphant    a.  I  '.qq. 

friends^  and  the  resentment  of  his  defeated  adver-  v-^ 
saries.  The  soldiers  of  Vespasian  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to  the  delay;  and  took  the  oath  to  Yitellius 
in  a  silent  manner^  sufficiently  indicatiTe  of  their 
dislike.  Mudanus^  abandoning  all  claims  to  the 
empire  for  himself,  agreed  to  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  Vespasian,  whose  son  Titus  he  declared  he 
should  have  adopted,  if  he  himself  had  been  raised 
to  Ihe  sovereignty.  The  co-operation  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  the  preefect  of  Egypt,  was  also  secured. 
Besides  the  nmiies  of  the  Eiist^  they  expected  that 
the  third  legion,  which  had  been  removed  from 
Syria  into  Moesia,  would  abet  their  cause^  and  that 
the  legions  of  lUyricum  would  probably  follow 
the  example;  for  the  YiteUians,  wherever  diey 
were  dispersed,  had  given  offence  to  the  other 
troops  by  their  arrogance  and  ferocity. 

So  many  encouraging  circumstances  could  not 
conceal  from  Vespasian,  who  was  of  a  mature  age 
and  a  eautious  disposition,  that  he  was  going  to 
expose  himself  and  family  in  a  perilous  enterprise, 
fie  wavered  in  his  resolution,  when  he  reiiected 
upon  the  great  strengpth  land  reputation  of  the 
G^ermanic  armies^  die  uncertainty  of  g^aining- 
steady  adherents  to  his  cause,  and  the  hazards 
which  surrounded  his  own  life  from  the  mercenary 
attempts  of  individual  enemies.  Mucianus,  on  the 
contrary,  was  exceedingly  sanguine  in  his  hopes, 
and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  most  active 
part  in  the  war,  alleging  that  it  was  more  safe  for 
them  to  proceed  than  retract,  as  the  mere  delibera- 
tion upon  the  questioa  of  revolt  would  be  consi- 
dmd  no  less  a  crime  than  the  revolt  itself.  The 
other  officers  added  their  exhortations^  advising 
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Ywnuuwh  Vespasian  to  remember  the  oracular  and  astrolo- 
A,9im,  gicol  predictions^  which  had  promieed  him  great 
eminence  and  success.  Many  intimations  of  fu- 
ture grnndeur  ai*e  said  to  have  been  granted  to 
him^  and  one  of  a  yery  decisive  nature  at  Mount 
Carmel,  which  is  situated  near  the  seai  between 
Judeea  and  Syria.  When  he  sacrificed  to  the  god, 
whose  altar  was  erected  there^  the  priest,  after 
inspecting  the  entrails,  assured  him,  that  whatever 
he  had  in  contemplation,  whether  to  build  a  house, 
extend  his  lands,  or  increase  his  slaves,  the  plan 
would  be  exceedingly  successfiiL  A  prophecy, 
admitting'  so  wide  an  interpretation,  was  easily 
applied  to  the  ambitious  projects  on  which  he  was 
deliberating,  and,  being  disseminated  by  public 
rumour,  gave  confidence  to  those  who  were  willing 
to  become  his  adherents.  Yespoaan  and  Mndanns, 
having  agreed  to  hazard  a  contest  for  the  imperial 
power,  separated  from  each  other,  the  former  de- 
parting to  Caesarea^  and  the  latter  to  Antioch. 

BMtTUts.  The  overt  act  of  rebellion  was  commenced  by 
Tiberius  Alexander,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
persuaded  the  troops  at  Alexandria  to  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  Vespasian.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  month,  the  army  in  Judsea  sealously  and 
spontaneously  performed  the  same  ceremony,  with- 
out  staying  for  the  return  of  Titus,  who  had  gone 
on  an  embassy  to  Mucianus.  A  few  soldiers,  who 
were  waiting*  to  pay  their  customary  respects  to 
Vespasian,  saluted  him,  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
firom  his  chamber,  with  the  title  of  Emperor:  the 
rest  fiocked  around  him  with  great  alacrity,  vocife- 
rating Cm$ar  and  Av^ustnsy  and  all  the  other 
appellations  attnched  to  the  sovereigTi  digiiitv. 
He  received  with  modesty  this  sudden  accession  of 
g^randeur,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  firom 
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the  agitatioii  produced  by  so  momentous  a  crisis  rnELLtVf 
in  ilk  aflhin^  addressed  his  troops  in  the  plain,  a.d.'6o. 

unaffected,  language  of  a  soldier.  Mucianus,  ^^^^^ 
ha.\ing  waited  for  the  intelligence  of  this  event, 
permitted  his  legions  to  swear  fidelity  to  Ves- 
paaian,  which  they  did  with  great  promptitude. 
Afterwards  he  entered  the  theatre,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch  were  accustomed  to  hold 
their  consultations,  and,  addressing*  them  in  the 
Greek  language,  found  them  sufficiently  obsequious 
to  his  wilL  Nothing  had  greater  weight  in  in- 
fluencing the  decision  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  than  his  artiul  assertion,  that  Yitellius 
intended  to  station  the  Germanic  legions  in  Syria, 
and  remove  the  Syriac  army  to  the  dreary  climate 
of  Germany.  Such  an  exchange  would  have  been 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  Boman  troops  and  the 
natives  of  the  province,  who,  by  long  intercourse 
with  one  another,  had  become  united  in  the  close 
bonds  of  amity  and  wedlock.  A  copy^  also,  of  a 
letter  was  exhibited^  in  which  Otho  conjured  Ves- 
pasian to  avenge  his  death,  and  assist  his  distressed 
country.  This  was  doubtless  a  fiction,  but  it  served 
to  increase  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Vespasian. 

Before  the  middle  of  July,  the  whole  of  Syria  Tac.  nuu  u. 
had  submitted  to  him.  Among  his  allies  were^^~^' 
Sohemus,  king  of  Edessa,  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  and  Agrippa,  king  of  Itursea;  the 
last  of  whom  had  hastened  from  Home  n  ithout  the 
imowledge  of  VitelUus,  in  consequence  of  secret 
information  received  from  his  friends*  The  other 
provinces  of  the  East,  as  well  as  Syria,  quickly 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Vespasian .  H  avin g- 
held  a  council  at  Berytus  to  deliberate  upon  the 
most  prudent  method  of  conducting  his  future 
operations,  he  resolved  that  he  himself  would  take 
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Tiraum,  poaaewioii  of  ^^^^t^  &ncl  that  Titus  should  be 
juvim,   entnisted  with  the  management  of  the  Jewish  war| 

^"'"■^  while  Mucianus  led  an  army  into  Italy.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  hostile  attacks  in  his  rear,  he  sent 
ambaaaadora  to  the  kings  of  Parthia  and  Armenia^ 
the  former  of  whom  promised  him  the  aid  of 
ibrty  thousand  bowmen.  He  addressed  letters  to 
all  the  Koman  armies  and  their  commanders, 
advising"  that  the  prsetorian  g^iards,  who  had  been 
lately  disbanded^  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  his 
service;  and  these  men  accepted  his  offers^  and 
became  a  very  effective  part  of  his  army.  Through- 
out  the  eastern  provinces^  troops  were  enlisted  and 
vessels  manned,  arms  were  wrought  and  mone}' 
coined.  Vespasian  himself  superintended  the 
preparations,  exciting  the  zeal  of  hia  men  by 
praises  and  rewards;  while  he  induced  tiie  more 
eminent  persons  to  embrace  his  cause^  by  promising 
them  appointments  in  the  state,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  senatorian  rank*  To  his  soldiers  lie  did  not 
offer  a  greater  donative  than  the  emperors  gave  at 
tiieir  accession  in  time  of  peace;  and  his  aversion 
to  purchase  their  obedience  improved  the  discipline 
of  his  armies.  Mucianus^  also,  in  his  first  haranone, 
had  not  promised  his  troops  any  thing  more  than 
a  moderate  largess. 

The  army^  placed  under  the  command  of  Muda- 
nus  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  did  not  proceed 
thither  by  sea,  but  had  a  tedious  march  to  perform 
through  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  himself 
moved  forward  with  the  lightest  part  of  his  droops, 
while  the  rest  were  to  foUow ;  but  as  he  was  con* 
scions  of  their  inferiority,  he  used  only  moderate 
speed,  hoping  that  their  stren^h  would  be  ex- 
aggerated by  the  rumours  of  fame.  The  lioman 
fleet  that  was  stationed  in  the  Euzine  aea  was 
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ordered  to  wait  for  him  at  £yzantiuiu^  whence  it  vnujjvt, 
could  be  employed  to  convey  his  troops^  or  to  a.]».*oo. 
defend  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Achaia^  and  attack  ^'^^ 
thoee  of  Italy.  As  he  was  persuaded^  and  con- 
stantly averred,  that  money  formed  the  sinews  of 
civil  war,  he  extorted  it  without  scruple^  wherever  it 
could  be  found.  In  the  causes  which  came  under 
bis  cognizancei  wealth  more  than  equity  influenced 
his  decision ;  and  rich  persons  were  attacked  with 
informations,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht  seize  their  pro- 
perty. He  contributed  money  £rom  his  own  purse 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  what  he  be- 
stowed in  such  acts  of  ostentatious  liberality,  was 
repaid  him  by  his  public  peculations.  Others  imi- 
tated him  in  his  contributions,  althoug-h  very  few 
had  the  same  power  of  remunerating-  themselves. 

In  the  meantime  the  cause  of  Vespasian  wasTM.Hirt.fl. 
rapidly  and  powerfully  supported  in  the  West.  I^vui.  a. 
The  leg'ions  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  marching* 
to  the  succour  of  Otho,  were  grieved  and  exasper- 
ated at  hearing  of  his  defeat^  and^  having  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Aquileia,  they  tore  in  pieces  the 
banners  that  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Vitellius,  plundered  money,  and  committed  other 
acts  of  tumultuous  excess.  As  they  began  to 
deliberate  among  themselves^  they  reflected  that 
this  violence,  which  would  expose  them  to  the 
anger  of  Vitellius^  might  appear  a  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  Yeepasian ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
third  legion,  which  iuid  served  under  him  in  Syria, 
they  resolved  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  emperor. 
They  sent  letters  to  the  two  legions  in  Pannonia^ 
who^  provoked  by  the  remembrance  of  their  late 
defeat  at  Bebriaeum,  readily  joined  the  cause,  and 
further  strengthened  it  by  the  accession  of  the 
Dalmatian  army.    Titus  Ampius  Flavianus  and 
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Tinuio%  Poppnos  Silvamu  wen  goreniors  of  the  two  pro- 
a.b.'ml  TOicet  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia ;  but  being  aged 
'  and  wealthy  persons,  they  abstained  fipom  any 
active  part  in  the  insurrection :  their  want  of 
energy^  however,  was  Mly  supplied  by  the  zeal  of 
Primtia  Antoniua  and  Corneliua  FuaeiiB.  Under 
Nero,  Primus  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate,  for 
being*  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  respecting  a  8upp<3- 
sititious  will  ;  but  Galba  had  restx^red  him  to  lus 
rank,  and  given  him  the  command  of  the  seventh 
I^fion*  It  was  believed^  that  ha  had  written  to 
Otho^  offering  to  beeome  his  general  in  the  war, 
but  that  his  proposals  were  neglected.  His  ser\'ices, 
however,  as  he  proved  in  the  cause  of  Vespasian, 
were  by  no  means  contemptible  |  for  he  was 
vigorous  in  action  and  prompt  in  disconraei  and^ 
though  he  had  not  die  virtues  suited  to  a  time  of 
peace^  yet  he  was  qualified  to  mix  in  scenes  of 
discord  and  commotion,  being-  an  artful  detractor 
of  the  merits  of  others,  and  as  lavish  in  distributing 
wealth  as  he  was  bold  in  plundering  it.  Cornelius 
Fnscus^  whom  Oalba  had  appointed  procurator  in 
Pannonia,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  noble 
birth;  and  he  embraced  the  partv  of  Vespasian 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  man  who  considers  dangers 
and  tumults  preferable  to  tranquilli^  and  ease. 
He  and  Primus  excited  all  the  soldiers  that  were 
disaffected  to  Yitellius,  both  in  their  own  province 
and  elsewhere ;  they  dispatched  letters  into  Spain, 
into  Britain,  and  Gaul,  and  in  a  short  time  kindled 
a  war^  which  in  itself  was  of  a  formidable  charac- 
ter, even  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  the 
rebellion  of  all  the  East. 

The  revolt  of  tlie  third  legfion  was  announced  to 
ViteUius  in  letters  which  he^received  from  Aponius 
Saturninu8|  the  governor  of  Moesia ;  but  Aponius^ 
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writing  in  hasty  trepidation^  did  not  divulge  the  vxtsluvs, 
whole  truth;  and  the  firiends  of  the  emperor  allayed   a.  d.*6». 

his  fears  by  the  flattering  assurance^  that  the  rest  ^"^v— ^ 
of  the  troops  were  firm  in  their  allegiance.  He 
commanded,  however,  reinforcements  for  his  army 
to  be  sent  from  Germauyj  Britain^  and  Spain; 
but,  as  he  disguised  the  dangerous  state  of  his 
affairs,  his  orders  were  neither  given  with  vig-our, 
nor  executed  with  promptness.  At  length  the 
active  preparations  of  his  enemies,  and  the  arrival 
of  alarming  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  aroused 
him  from  his  sloth.  As  Valens  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  a  severe  illness,  Ceecina  hnd  the  sole 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  war.  But  the  army  which  he  led  from 
Borne  was  very  difierent  from  that  which  had 
accompanied  him  from  Germany;  for  the  men, 
enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  the  capital^  luid  lost 
much  of  their  vigour  of  mind  and  activity  of  body, 
had  become  impatient  of  discipline,  and  were  im- 
perfect even  in  their  arms  and  equipment«.  Geecina 
lumself,  enfeebled  with  sloth  and  inflated  with 
arroofance,  had  beonn  to  meditate  treachery  ajrainst 
Yitellius,  in  whose  cause  he  had  raised  himself  to 
extraordinary  eminence.  It  was  alleged  by  many, 
that  his  fidelity  was  shaken  by  Flavius  Sabinus, 
who  promised  him  that  his  desertion  to  the  side  of 
Vespasian  should  be  adequately  re\\  ai  ded  b}'  his 
brother,  and  at  the  same  time  remmded  him  of 
the  ascendancy  in  the  favour  of  Vitellius,  which 
had  been  gained  by  his  rival  Valens.  On  taking 
command  of  the  army^  Ceecina  ordered  part  of  the 
troops  to  march  to  Cremona,  and  part  to  Hnstilia ; 
but  he  himself  proceeded  to  Bavenua,  and  after- 
wards to  Patavium,  in  order  to  arrange  his  per- 
fidious plans.   He  had  a  powerful  accomplice  in 

VOL.  II.  u 
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TmLuut,  LucilittB  BaBsuB;  who  WBB  commander  of  the  fleets 
A.c.  a8.   at  Bavenna  and  Htsenmn^  and  who  was  incensed 

'^■^'^^  at  Vitellius,  because  he  had  not  been  appointed 
praetorian  prsefect.  It  was  concerted  between  him 
and  Ceecina^  that  they  should  employ  all  their  arts 
to  corrupt  diose  who  were  under  their  command ; 
and  Basstts  had  the  easier  undertaking-^  because 
the  fleet  respected  the  memory  of  Otho,  while  the 
Germanic  army  was  devoted  to  Yitellius. 
Tac.Hirt.iiL  The  officers  of  the  Pannonian  legions  held  a 
^'  ^  council  at  Petovio*  to  deliberate,  whether  the  inTa- 
sion  of  Italy  should  be  undertaken  immediately^  or 
deferred  for  a  time.  Some  of  them,  considering'  the 
•  inferiority  of  their  forces  compared  with  the  Ger- 
manic armies,  declared,  that  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  take  possession  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Pannonian  Alps^  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Mucianus  with  the  troops  from  the  East.  But 
Antonius  Primus  waimly  condemned  such  delay  as 
timid  and  dangerous,  and,  by  offering  to  advance 
into  Italy  with  some  light-armed  troops,  inspired  the 
others  with  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  adopted 
his  advice,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  fittest  person 
to  be  their  leader.  Letters  were  sent  to  Aponius 
Satuminus,  who  had  deserted  the  cause  of  Yitel- 
lius, urging  him  to  join  them  quickly  with  the 
army  of  Moesia.  That  the  provinces  in  their  deso- 
late condition  migfht  not  be  ovprnin  bv  the  bar- 
barians,  the  chiefs  of  a  Sarmatian  people,  called 
the  ItajgeBj  were  admitted  into  the  Roman 
service.  Succours  were  brought  by  Sido  and 
Italicus,  king's  of  the  Suevi ;  and  a  detachment 
of  troops  wns  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  i^'.nus  f  ?  to 
keep  in  check  the  procurator  of  Rheetia,  who  could 
not  be  seduced  from  his  allegiance  to  Yitellius. 

*  PeUui,  on  the  riTer  OrsTO  in  StyrU.  t  Th«  Inn. 
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Primu3  hegm  his  inarch  with  a  small  force  of  YtTBLuiri. 
infiEaitry  and  caTalij,  and  was  aecompanied  by 
Arrius  VaniSy  an  active  commander)  who  had 

gained  some  reputation  under  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
They  were  received  with  joy  by  the  inhal)itant3  of 
some  of  the  towns  at  which  they  arrived^  and 
marching  southward  took  poMession  of  Patayium 
and  Ateate,  and  surprised  a  body  of  Yitellians  at 
Forum  Allieni  *.  The  two  legions  from  Pannonia 
joined  them  at  Patavium,  and  the  courage  of  all  of 
the  men  w  as  elated  by  the  favourable  commence* 
ment  of  the  war.  Primus^  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending' the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged^ 
commanded  that  the  statues  of  Galba,  which  had 
been  thrown  down  during*  the  civil  tumults,  should 
be  replaced  in  all  the  free  towns ;  and  this  act  of 
justice  to  a  prince^  who  appeared  amiable  in  com- 
parison wifli  Otho  and  Vitellius,  was  greatly 
commended.  Having  resolved  to  make  Verona 
the  centre  of  his  operations,  because  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  open  plains  adapted  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  (in  which  force  he  was  superior), 
he  entered  it  without  opposition,  and  was  sealously 
assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  wealthy  colony. 
Vicentia,  which  lay  on  his  road,  was  also  captured  ; 
and,  although  it  was  a  small  town,  the  soldiers 
ridiculously  magnified  its  importance,  because  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  Gecma,  whom  they  con- 
sidered it  a  great  achievement  to  deprive  of  his 
countr}' !  These  successes  of  Primus  by  no  means 
accorded  with  the  plan  of  war  which  Vespasian 
had  derised ;  for  he  ordered  that  his  forces  should 
wait  at  Aquileia  for  Mucianus,  hoping  that,  by  the 
possession  of  Egypt  and  the  most  opulent  pro- 
vinces oi  the  empire,  he  should  be  able  to  deprive 
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viTBLLiui,  the  armies  of  Vitellius  both  of  money  and  prori- 
A.ili»,  aions.  Mucianus^  also,  sent  frequent  letters,  ex- 
^"^^^  patiatingf  upon  the  glory  of  obtaimng  a  bloodless 
▼ietory ;  but,  in  reality,  lie  was  desirous  of  usurp- 
ing- all  the  success  and  fame  of  the  war  to  himself. 
His  advice  and  the  orders  of  Vespasian^  being 
conveyed  from  the  distant  countries  of  the  East, 
arriyed  too  late  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
Primus. 

Ceecina  fortified  his  camp  in  a  strong"  position 
between  Hostilia  and  the  river  Tartarus,  and,  as 
he  bad  about  six  legnons  with  him,  he  could  easily 
hare  overwhelmed  the  two  legions  of  Primus^  or 
compelled  them  to  retreat  from  Italy.  But^ 
instead  of  attacking*  them,  he  dispatched  letters, 
upbraiding  them  with  their  temerity,  but  carefully 
abstaining  from  any  reproaches  against  Vespasian; 
and  he  continued  this  perfidious  trifling,  until 
Primus  was  reinforced  with  three  legions,  and  was 
able  to  fortify  himself  in  Verona.  T.  Ampins 
Flavianus,  whom  various  causes  had'^  rendered 
odious  to  his  troops,  was  attacked  by  them  on 
suspicion  of  treachery,  and  would  have  been  killed 
but  for  the  interference  of  Primus.  Aponius 
Saturninus  was  the  next  object  of  their  inrv, 
and  both  he  and  Flavianus  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  camp.  On  the  departure  of  these  two  persons 
of  considar  rank,  who  were  rightfully  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Pannonian  and  Mopsian  armies,  the 
eiitire  authority  was  vested  in  Antonius  Primus, 
by  the  concession  of  his  colleagues  and  the  favour 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  some  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
tumults  had  been  fomented  by  him  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  this  end. 

Among  the  Yitellians,  not  only  sedition,  but 
decided  treacheiy,  had  manifested  itself.  The 
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partiBans^  whom  Lucilius  Bassus  had  gtiined  for  viTsumt 
the  purpose  of  betraying  the  fleet  at  Bavenna,  a.d.'oo. 

havino-  chosen  the  darkness  of  nig-ht  for  the  execu-  ^"—^^ 
tion  ol  their  plot,  began  with  great  uproar  to 
overthrow  the  statues  of  Vitellius ;  and,  after  they 
had  slain  a  few  of  their  comrades  who  resisted 
them^  the  others  declared  their  readiness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Vespasian.  They 
elected  Cornelius  Fuscus  to  be  their  pi*sefect  in  the 
room  of  the  perfidious  Bassus^  who  was  sent  to 
Adria,  and  placed  in  chains,  but  was  immediately 
liberated  by  the  interference  of  Hormus,  the  freed- 
man  of  Vespasian.  As  soon  a3  C»cina  was 
apprised  of  the  detection  of  the  tieet,  he  summoned 
the  chief  centurions  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers^  and 
harangued  them  upon  the  virtues  of  Vespasian 
and  the  strencrth  of  his  party,  giving',  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  discouragino:  description  of  the  affairs 
of  Vitellius.  Those  who  were  privy  to  his  designs 
began  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian^  the  images  of 
Vitellius  were  thrown  down,  and  messengers  were 
sent  to  inform  Primus  of  the  revolution  which  had 
commenced.  But  it  was  not  doomed  that  the  act 
of  perfidy  should  be  accomplished  ^  for  the  soldiers^ 
after  being  absorbed  in  silent  amazement  at  the 
audacity  of  Ofecina's  intentions,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  thoug-ht  of  disgracing  the  lustre 
of  the  Germanic  armies  by  so  dastardly  a  sur- 
render. Altogether  they  amounted  to  eight  le- 
gions ;  and  were  they  to  submit  without  a  struggle 
to  troops  not  so  numerous  as  themselves,  many 
of  whom  they  had  lately  conquered  in  the  very 
country  where  they  were  now  encamped  ?  Im- 
pelled with  scorn  and  fury,  they  replaced  the 
images  of  Vitellius,  and  loaded  the  traitor  Csecina 
with  chains;  they  chose  Fabius  Fabullus,  the 
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Tirauioiy  lieutenant  of  the  fifth  legion^  and  CaesiQa  Jjongns, 
A,o.'e9,   prcefeet  of  the  camp,  to  be  conunandere  in  his 

'  *  steady  andj  having"  left  their  quarters^  proceeded 
first  to  Hostilia,  and  afterwards  towards  Cremoua, 
in  order  to  join  two  legions,  which  Csedna  had 
sent  thither,  with  a  body  of  cavaby. 

Aware  of  the  conAision  which  prevailed  amon^ 
Ills  enemies^  Primus  determiued  to  attack  them 
before  order  could  be  sufficiently  restored,  and 
beibre  Yalens  should  arrive  from  iiome.  lie 
marched,  therefore^  with  his  whole  army  from 
Yerona,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Bebriacum. 
On  the  following  day  he  sent  out  his  li^ht  troops 
to  plunder  and  reconnoitre  between  that  town  and 
Cremona,  and  was  soon  inibrmed  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching^.  Arrius  Yaros^  with  a  precipi* 
tation  of  which  Primus  did  not  approve^  rushed 
forth  to  meet  them  ;  but^  alter  gaining*  a  slight 
advantage^  he  was  repulsed,  and  in  his  tiig-ht  spread 
consternation  and  disorder  among  the  main  army. 
Primus,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  a  valiant 
general  and  an  active  soldier,  endeavoured,  by 
eihortatiau  and  example^  to  rally  his  troops.  He 
transfixed  with  a  spear  a  standard-bearer  whom  he 
saw  fleeing,  and^  taking  the  standard  in  his  own 
hands,  advanced  with  it  against  the  enemy.  En- 
couraged by  his  bravery,  about  a  hundred  horse- 
men made  a  stand  in  a  place  where  the  road  was 
narrow,  and  a  broken  bridge  obstructed  their 
flight;  and  this  troop  received  the  Yitellians  so 
resolutely,  that  the  fortune  of  the  battle  was 
changed,  and  Primus  became  the  pursuer.  About 
four  miles  from  Cremona  he  encountered  the  two 
legions,  that  had  been  detached  by  Csecina ;  being 
weary,  however,  and  without  a  leader,  they  did 
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not  long  resist  his  attack^  but  took  refug'e  within  YnmLuw, 
the  walls  of  Cremona.  a.  9*60. 

Primus^  satisfied  with  the  success  which  he  had  ^^'^v^ 

g-ained^  did  not  continue  the  pursuit ;  but  in  the 
evening,  as  his  troops  came  up,  and  beheld  the 
number  of  the  slain,  their  pride  was  inflated^ 
and  they  began  to  imagine  that  they  could  easily 
finish  the  war  by  a  sadden  assault  upon  Cremona, 
the  booty  of  which  offered  a  tempting-  remnnera- 
tion  to  its  captors.  In  vain  Primus  explained  to 
.  them  the  dangerous  folly  of  attacking  walls  and 
towers  without  the  necessary  engines  of  war :  they 
permsted  in  their  blind  confidence,  until  they  were 
alarmed  by  some  information  obtained  from  some 
stragglers  that  were  taken  near  Cremona.  It 
appMred,  that  Primus  had  defeated  only  the 
cavaliy  of  the  Yitellians  and  two  of  their  legions ; 
and  he  learnt  from  his  prisoners,  that  the  six 
legion S;  who  had  marched  from  Hostilia,  having 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  comrades,  would  soon 
arrive  on  the  spot  in  order  to  renew  the  battle* 
He  arranged  his  troops  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  enemy  appeared.  It  was  now  the  end  of 
October,  and  yet  iu  such  a  season,  and  at  such  an 
honr^  the  two  armies,  instead  of  waiting  for  morn- 
ing, began  an  engag  ement,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  night  with  unmitigated  fury,  and 
'with  variable  success  on  ench  side.  For  a  time 
the  soldiers,  being  equipped  in  similar  armour^  were 
mingled  together  in  deadly  confusion :  valour  and 
skill  were  useless :  and  being  unable  to  distinguish 
their  own  ranks  and  standards,  both  side:s  were  con- 
stantly calling-  for  the  watch  word,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  kiU  a  friend  iiMtead  of  a  Ibe. 
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ViTELLiug,     The  Vitellians,  havinsr  fixed  nn  inimense  hallsta 
1.       .  '  ^ 

A,  D.'cju.  in  the  rood^  were  shattenng  their  enemied  with  the 
^"^^  huge  stones  geeted  from  it,  when  two  of  the 
soldiers  of  Primus^  covering  themselves  with 
shields,  ad^•anced  and  secretly  cut  the  cords  and 
fastening's  with  wliich  it  was  sustained.  This 
daring  exploit  was  followed  by  theii*  instant  death  j 
and,  as  theur  names  were  unknown,  they  lost  even 
the  empty  reward  of  posthumous  fame. 

^  ictory  hud  not  favoured  either  side,  when  late 
at  nigfht  the  moon  arose,  aiid  enabled  the  com- 
batants to  discern  one  another^  though  not  w  ith 
equal  clearness  and  advantage.  As  its  light  shone 
upon  the  backs  of  the  ti'oops  of  Primus^  the 
lenfftheued  shadows  of  the  men  and  horses  de- 
ceived  his  enemies  in  the  aiming  of  their  darts ; 
but  the  Vitellians,  being  placed  with  their  faces 
opposite  to  its  beams,  were  exposed  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  to  the  less  erring  attacks  of  their 
ad\  ei'saries.  As  soon  as  Primus  could  see,  and 
be  seen  hy,  his  men,  he  addressed  the  several 
legions  in  such  language  of  encouragement^  or 
reproach,  as  was  best  adapted  to  stimulate  their 
ardour,  and  they  responded  to  Wm  with  a  general 
shout.  When  the  sun  arose  upon  the  dreadlul 
scene  of  contest  and  bloodshed,  the  thiid  legion 
paid  their  adoration  to  the  morning  luminary, 
according  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  Syria,  where 
they  had  formerly  served.  From  this  drcum- 
stance  a  rumour  was  propagated,  perhaps  by  the 
contrivance  of  their  leader,  that  the  forces  of  Mu- 
cianus  had  arrived^  and  that  the  two  armies  had 
saluted  each  other.  Under  the  exhilarating  hope 
of  such  succour,  a  fresh  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Vitelliaujj,  w  ho,  being  unable  to  restore  their  bro- 
ken ranks,  were  at  last  driven  from  the  held. 
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Thus  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  Primus  vmhuw, 
had  gained  two  yictories  over  forces^  that  col-  a^dJao. 

lectively  were  far  superior  to  his  own ;  but  pro-  ^^^v— ^ 
bably  the  result  would  have  been  very  different, 
if  his  enemies  had  not  been  weakened  by  the 
treachery  of  their  commander.  Among  the  melan- 
choly occurrences  of  the  latter  eng*a^ment  it  is 
related^  that  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Julius  Mar^ 
suetus,  was  attacked  and  iiitallv  wounded  bv  his  own 
son  f  while  he  was  being  despoiled  by  him,  they 
recognized  each  other,  and  the  son,  with  the  most 
bitter  grief  and  remorse,  implored  his  dying  father 
to  pardon  the  involuntary  parricide.  The  crime 
excited  a  transient  horror  throughout  the  army, 
but  did  not  deter  the  sanguinary  soldiers  from 
committing  acts  of  similar  atrodty  in  slaughtering 
theur  rdatiyes  and  brodiers,  who  were  opposed  to 
them  in  the  hateful  struggles  of  civil  ^\  arfare. 

When  the  victors  appeared  before  Cremona,  they 
found  that  the  most  appalling  labours  and  perik 
were  still  to  be  surmounted  by  them ;  for  not  only 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  city  were  to  be  scaled,  but  a 
strongly  fortified  caojp,  which  had  been  thrown 
round  them  during  the  Othonian  war^  presented  a 
previous  barrier.  The  resolution  of  the  soldiers 
was  shaken  by  the  formidable  spectacle:  the 
generals  were  perplexed  between  the  danger  of 
attemptino-  an  assault  with  soldiers  that  had  been 
in  action  the  last  day  and  nighty  the  •  disgrace  of 
retreating  to  Bebriacum,  and  the  difficulty  of  en- 
camping in  the  sight  of  so  many  enemies.  Pri- 
mus, trusting  that  no  achievement  would  be  too 
arduous  for  troops  inflamed  with  an  avidity  for 
booty,  ordered  the  assault  against  the  enem}'^s  camp 
to  cimimence,  and  judiciously  allotted  a  place  to 
each  of  his  legions,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
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YiTVAivB,  stimulated  by  their  rivalry  one  of  another.  WTieu 
A.Dw'60.  the  soldiers  begun  to  be  weary  at  the  obstinate 
^"v— ^  resistance  which  they  met^  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  generals  with  the  hope  of  pillaging  the 
rich  city  of  Cremona  ;  and  thus  incited  to  dis- 
regard wounds  and  death^  they  ascended  the  ram- 
partS;  compelled  the  Y iteUians  to  throw  themaelres 
ftom  them  in  dismay,  and  filled  widi  dieir  slaugfa- 
tered  bodies  all  the  space  between  tlie  camp  and 
the  walls  of  the  to\\Ti. 

Tm.  HiiL  m.  The  gates  of  Cremona  being  still  closed  against 
Primus^  he  ordered  all  the  buildings  outside 
the  city  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  when  Us  legions 
advanced  to  attack  the  walls,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Vitellians,  consideriuor  that  thev  should  be  the 
principal  victims  of  the  conqueror^s  ^ry^  deter- 
mined to  sue  for  peace.  They  liberated  Ceedna 
from  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  be- 
seeching him  with  tears  to  become  their  inter- 
cessor, and  exhibited  garlands  from  the  walls  in 
token  of  submission.  Primus  ordered  the  attack 
to  be  suspended,  and  they  marched  out  with  all  the 
humSiation  of  a  conquered  army,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  insults  and  even  blows,  when  it  as 
remembered  that  they  were  the  troops  who  had 
lately  shown  a  generous  moderation  in  their  victory 
atBebriacum.  But  when  Cssdnaywho  was  con- 
sul at  the  time,  appeared  wiih  his  lictors  and  all 
the  decorations  of  his  oifice,  the  very  soldiers,  who 
had  been  so  much  bene^ted  by  his  treachery,  were 
disgusted  with  such  a  combination  of  crime  and 
magnificence,  and  reviled  him  for  his  perfidious 
conduct.  Primus,  however,  protected  him  from 
their  anj^er,  and  sent  him  in  safe  custody  to 
Vespasian. 

The  Vitellian  troops  that  submitted  to  Primus, 
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received  from  him  assurances  of  clemency ;  but  vitbimw, 

the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cremona  were  nei-  a.d.'60. 


ment.  The  conquering'  army^  provoked  at  the  sup- 
port which  they  had  always  given  to  the  cause  of 
Yitellius^  were  eager  for  the  plunder  of  their  city^ 

which  probably  they  considered  as  their  rig-htful 
spoil^  and  the  merited  recompense  oi  their  achieve* 
ments.  Primus  is  supposed  to  have  sanctioned 
their  barbarous  wishes ;  for  having  entered  a  bath^ 
in  order  to  cleanse  himself  from  the  blood  and  dust 
with  which  he  was  covered^  and  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  temperature  of  it,  he  observed  that  the 
place  would  soon  be  hot  enough*  This  remark, 
whether  uttered  in  sportive  idleness  or  serious 
mah'^ity,  fixed  upon  him  the  charg-e  of  having* 
allowed  the  pillage  and  contiagration,  ^^llich  im- 
mediately ensued.  Forty  thousand  armed  men^ 
and  a  stQl  greater  number  of  their  attendants,  en- 
tered Cremona,  to  indulge  in  every  excess  of  rapine,, 
cruelty,  and  lust.  The  young  were  sacrificed  to 
the  brutal  sensuality  of  the  soldier?,  and  often  be- 
came the  objects  of  deadly  contest  between  them  f 
nor  could  any  dignity  of  rank  or  character  protect 
the  aged  citizens  from  wanton  insult.  The  temples- 
and  houses  were  plundered  of  all  their  treasures^ 
and  afterwards  set  on  fire,  and  sometimes  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  scourged  and  tormented 
until  they  had  disclosed  the  secret  repositories  of 
their  wealth.  The  YiteUians,  in  whose  cause  they 
had  exposed  themseh  es  to  such  atrocities,  un- 
generously became  their  prosecutors,  and  took  as 
active  a  part  in  their  spoliation  as  the  victors  them* 
selves.  The  sacking  continued  four  days,  during 
which  fifty  thousand  persons  were  destroyed,  in-* 
eluding  those  who  were  killed  in  the  engagement 


ther  promised  safety,  nor  threatened 
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YiTuuvf,  before  the  walls.    The  city  was  adorned  with 

A.i>.  eD.    many  splendid  buildings^  but  the  only  place  that 
'  * '    escaped  the  fire  was  the  temple  of  Mephitis. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona^  otter  it  had 
existed  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years*  It  was 
founded  at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
to  keep  in  check  tlie  Transpadane  GauLs,  or  any 
invader  that  should  descend  from  the  Alps ;  and  the 
convenience  of  its  situation^  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  had  raised  it  to  an  enviable  degree  of  pros- 
perity. Primus^  in  order  to  lighten  the  iniamy 
which  he  had  incmTed  by  its  conflaopration,  coni- 
manded  that  none  of  its  inhabitants  should  be 
detained  prisoners.  The  general  refusal  of  the 
people  of  Italy  to  purchase  such  captives,  frus- 
trated the  rapacity  of  their  conquerors;  but  it 
could  not  soften  their  cruelty,  nor  prevent  them 
from  putting  them  to  the  sword.  Theii*  relatives, 
therefore,  secretly  ransomed  them  from  destruction; 
the  surviving  inhabitants  gradually  returned  to  the 
walls  of  their  ruinous  city ;  and  Cremona,  by  the 
encouragement  of  Vespasian,  and  by  the  lil)erality 
of  the  free  towns,  arose  from  its  ruins.  Primus 
dispersed  the  conquered  legions  throughout  Illy- 
ricum,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  that  ^  itellius  might  not  receive  any  succour 
from  Germany. 
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GHAPTEB  III. 

Jndolrnce  of  VitelUus. —  Vitellius  deprives  Ccecina 
of  Uie  consulship, — Poisom  Junius  JBiasus. — 
Jbangeraus  delay  of  FMus  Valens. — Vespasim 
admamkdged  Emperor  m  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain. — Muciunus  cliechs  an  irruption  of  the 
Dadans. — Afiicefus  nira(jes  Pontus. — Made 
pi^oner. — Primus  marches  into  Umbria, — 
Jealousy  between  him  and  Mudanus. — ViteUius 
pretends  disbelief  of  the  sueeess  of  his  enemies, — 
Orders  troops  to  march, — Joins  them—DefeC' 
tion  of  the  feet  y  and  of  the  cities  of  Campania, — 
Primus  crosses  the  Apennines. — Surrender  of 
the  army  of  VitelUus. — Vitellius  promises  Flavius 
Sabinus  to  abdicate  the  imperial  power, — Pre» 
rented  from  doing  so  by  the  soldiers. —  Sabuu/s 
defeated. — Pet  ires  to  the  Capitol ,  which  is 
burned, — Escape  of  Domitian, — Capture  and 
death  of  Sabinus. — Xr.  Vitellius  takes  Terraeina. 
— Proposals  of  VitelUus  rejected  by  Prbnus, — 
Pome  carried  by  assault, — Death  of  Vitellius 
and  his  mother, — His  person  and  character. 


YjtelljjjSj  while  his  generals  were  betraying  him^  Txraujir^ 
and  his  amues  suffering  defeat,  had  secluded  him-    ^.  J;  gd. 

self  Hi  liis  villa  in  the  Arieian  forest ;  and  there,  ' 

.         .  Tac.  Mbt.  HI, 

wholly  absorbed  in  the  gross  enjoyments  of  insati-  jw/icc 
able  gluttony^  he  had  remained  torpidly  rpg-ardless 
of  the  future*  The  defection  of  the  fleet  at  lUvenna^ 
however,  disturbed  his  luxurious  repose ;  but  when 

he  was  appi-ised  of  the  treachery  of  Cieeiua,  and 
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TxTBUTirt,  the  puuishiBent  which  followed  it,  he  felt  more 
A.D.  69.  exultation  at  the  fidelity  of  liis  army,  than  concern 
'  ^  at  the  erime  of  their  oommander.  Having  re- 
turned to  Borne,  he  extolled  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  the  unshaken  constancy  of  his  leg-ions^  and 
ordered  P.  iSabiiius,  the  pruetorian  pmefect,  to  be 
put  in  chains  (because  he  was  a  friend  of  Caecina); 
and  transferred  his  office  to  Alphenus  Yams.  The 
oonsnlship,  with  which  Oeecina  was  invested,  was 
given  to  Rosius  Regnlus^  although  there  wa^  but  a 
single  day  of  it  unexpired ;  but  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  office  having  been  held  for  an  equally 
short  spBce  of  time,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Jolius 
OsBsar. 

The  death  of  Junius  Blaesus  redounded  to  the 
iniieuny  both  of  Viteiiiua  and  his  brother.  While 
the  emperor  was  lying  ill^  he  observed  that  a 
neighbonring  mansion  was  lighted  up  at  night, 
and,  upon  enquiring  the  cause,  was  informed,  that 
Caecina  Fuscus  was  entertaining*  a  number  of 
guests,  among  whom  Junius  Blaesus  was  the  most 
distinguished.  His  flatterers,  giving  an  aggrsp 
vated  account  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the 
feast,  cast  reproaches  upon  the  party,  and  chiefly 
upon  Blnesus,  for  indulging  in  festivity,  wliile  their 
prince  was  pining  in  sickness.  L.  Yitellius,  who 
was  malignantly  jealous  of  Blaesus  on  account 
of  his  high  and  virtuous  reputation,  entered  the 
apartment  of  his  brother,  and,  assuming  a  great 
appearance  of  consternation  and  grief,  declared 
that  it  was  useless  to  guard  against  the  open 
attacks  of  Vespasian,  while  he  cherished  an  in- 
sidious enemy  within  the  walls  of  the  dty.  When 
the  emperor's  suspicions  and  resentment  were 
sufficiently  excited,  it  was  resolved  that  the  most 
secret  mode  of  vengeance  should  be  adopted. 
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Bleesus^  thereforej  was  poisoned^  the  savage 
Yitellius  being  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
crime,  and  boasting  afterwards  diat  he  had  feasted 

liis  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  his  enemy^s  death. 
Bleesus  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  the  lustre  of  his  birth ;  but  he 
was  so  far  from  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  that 
he  was  not  ambitious  of  any  extraordinary  honour, 
and  steadily  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Coecina 
and  others,  when  they  began  to  meditate  the  plan 
of  deserting  Yitellius. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Csecina,  Y alens 
had  marched  from  Rome  in  order  to  take  his  share 
in  the  war;  but  the  effeminate  train  of  eunuchs 
and  concubines^  with  which  he  was  accompanied, 
delayed  his  operations,  when  he  had  need  of  the 
most  unceasing  rapidity*  When  he  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  Lucilius  Bassus,  he  might,  by  march- 
ing" with  celerity,  have  anticipated  the  desig*ns  of 
Csecina,  or  at  least  have  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  legions^  before  they  ventured  into  action. 
But  he  was  irresolute,  and  lost  the  time  in  writing 
for  succours,  which,  when  they  arrived,  were 
inadequate  to  any  useful  purpose.  After  ling-ering 
in  Umbria  and  illtruriay  he  heard  of  the  disastrous 
erents  at  Cremona^  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
sailing  to  some  part  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  and 
raising-  forces  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  order  to 
kindle  a  vrav  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies.  Having' 
put  to  sea^  he  was  driven  into  the  port  of  Hercules 
MonoBcus^  where  he  was  informed  that  Yalerius 
Paullinos,  the  procurator  of  Oallia  Narbonensis, 
had  induced  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  and  had  occupied 
with  his  troops  all  the  places  on  the  sea  shore.  He 
returned^  therefore,  to  his  vessels  with  a  few 
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viTELLica,  attendants,  and,  uncertain  whither  to  direct  his 
A.s'60.    voyage,  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  islands 
^   called  StOBchades*^  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Maneilles,  and  there  he  was  captured  by  somet 
gallies  which  Panllinos  had  sent  to  intmept  him. 

After  Valens  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  western  provinces  began  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  Vespasian*  The  revolution  com- 
menced in  Spain  by  the  zeal  of  the  first  legion, 
which,  being  attached  to  the  memor}-  of  Otho,  was 
ready  to  revolt  from  his  adversary,  A'itellius.  The 
states  of  Gaul  quickly  followed  the  example ;  and 
'  in  Britain,  where  Vespasian  had  formerly  dia* 
tinguished  himself,  the  second  legion,  of  wUch  he 
had  been  lieutenant,  supported  his  pretensions, 
although  not  without  some  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  other  forces* 

The  Sacians,  who  were  never  friendly  to  the 
Boman  power,  were  tempted  to  begin  hostilities 
on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  leg'ions  from 
Mcpsia.  As  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the  liomans 
had  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  and 
had  made  Italy  the  seat  of  civil  warfare^  they  took 
possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube^  and  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  C4imp  of  their  enemies, 
when  Mueianus  arrived  with  the  sixth  legion,  on 
his  march  from  the  East,  and  repressed  their  sud- 
den unruptions.  Fonteius  Agrippa,  who  had  been 
proconsul  of  Asia,  was  entrusted  with  the  proteetion 
ofMoesia,  being  strengthened  with  reinforcements 
from  the  Vitellian  troo^iS;  who  had  been  defeated 
at  Cremona^  and  whom  it  was  expedient  to  dis- 
perse through  the  distant  provinces. 

Unexpected  disturbonces  were  excited  in  Pontoe 
by  a  chieftain  named  Aiiieetus,  who  hud  been  the 

•  The  ilt«re». 
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freedm&n  of  King*  Polemon^  and  commander  of  his  Tirnuvt, 
fleet   Diflsatiefiedwillitbe  resolution,  which,  in  the  a.o.'o». 

time  of  Nero,  had  transformed  that  country  iuto  a  '  '  ^  ' ' 
Horn  an  ])ro\ince,  and  deprived  him  of  his  extensive 
power,  he  collected  a  body  of  freebooters  from  the 
neighbouring  territories^  under  pretence  of  assist- 
ing Yitellius,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  captured 
Trapezus^  a  celebrated  city  founded  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  He  slew  the 
cohort  which  had  formed  part  of  the  King's 
auxiliaries^  set  fire  to  the  fleets  and  fearlessly  com- 
mitted rayages  by  sea,  because  Mucianus  had 
T\  ithdrawn  the  chief  part  of  the  vessels,  and  all 
the  troops,  to  Byzantium.  But  when  Vespasian 
was  npprised  of  these  hostilities,  he  dispatched 
some  forces  under  an  experienced  leader  named 
YirdiuB  Geminus,  who,  attacking  the  barbarians 
while  they  were  dispersed  without  order  in  search 
of  booty,  compelled  them  to  tlee  on  board  their 
ships.  Having*  quickly  built  some  light  vessels^ 
be  orertook  Anicetus  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  where 
he  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the 
Sedocheii,  whose  alliance  lie  had  purchased  by 
money.  The  king  at  first  declared  his  resolution  to 
protect  the  fugitive  at  any  hazard;  but  as  his  fidelity 
was  not  proof  against  the  gifts^  which  the  Romans 
added  to  their  menaces,  he  surrendered  him  into 
their  hands  for  a  stipulated  reward.  While  Ves- 
pasian was  gratified  with  the  termination  of  this 
petty  war^  he  received  in  Egypt  the  more  joyful 
intelligence  of  the  successes  of  his  army  at  Cremona* 
He  hastened  his  journey  to  Alexandria,  intending 
to  subdue  his  enemies  (if  arms  were  not  sufficient 
for  their  conquest)  bv  depri\  ing*  them  of  all  supplies 
of  corn  from  the  fertile  provinces  of  Africa. 

Primus^  elated  by  the  rapid  victories  which  he 
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VxTBLLiuft,  had  gained,  began  to  insult  over  Italy  as  if  it  had 
A.  D .69.  been  a  conquered  country,  and  to  display  his  pride 
"^^^  and  ambition^  and  all  the  secret  vices  of  his  cha- 
racter* He  endeavoured  to  win  the  &roiir  of  the 
soldiers  by  indulgence  and  the  most  pemidoiiB 
arts,  even  granting*  them  the  privilege  of  electinof 
their  own  centurions.  Of  course  their  choice  iell 
upon  the  most  turbulent  and  seditious  persons 
in  the  camp:  discipline  and  subordination  were 
destroyed,  and  the  gfenerals  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  those  whom  they  ousfht  to 
have  conti'oUed.  So  little  reverence  was  shown  to 
virtue  or  natural  affection,  that  a  soldier  appeared 
before  his  commanders,  avowing^  that  he  had  killed 
his  brother  in  the  last  engagement,  and  claiming 
a  reward  for  the  extraordinar}'  service;  nor  did 
they  dare  to  express  any  abhorrence  at  his  callous 
audacity,  but  evaded  his  demand  by  promising  it  a 
more  attentive  consideration  hereafter.  Primus^ 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  legions  at  Verona, 
crossed  the  Po  with  his  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry,  and  continued  his  march  till  he  came  to 
Fanum  Fortune.  The  lower  parts  of  Umbria  and 
the  shores  of  Picentun  were  occupied  by  his  forces, 
and  the  Apennines  now  formed  the  barrier  between 
his  army  and  that  of  Vitellius.  He  himself  was 
eager  to  advance  with  the  same  rapidity  which  had 
distinguished  his  former  movements ;  but  some  of 
the  generals,  viewing  his  exorbitant  powers  with 
jealousy,  and  being  attached  to  the  interests  of 
MucianuSj  endeavoured  to  create  delay.  Mucianus, 
who  had  been  easily  outstripped  while  marching 
from  the  distant  provinces  of  the  £ast,  was  afraid 
of  losing  all  participation  in  the  achievements  in 
Italy,  and  therefore  counselled  his  friends,  who 
were  with  Primus,  to  interpose  every  possible 
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obstacle  to  his  celerity.  Througphthem^  disparaging  vxTMuiri> 
accounts  of  his  operations  were  transmitted  to  a.o'<». 
Vespasian ;  and  Primus,  on  the  other  hand,   *  - 

wrote  boastful  letters  in  justification  of  his  own 
exploits,  and  directed  such  free  insinuations  against 
Mudanus^  as  inflamed  a  bitter  animosity  between 
ihem. 

Yitellius,  with  the  most  obstinate  infatuation,  TM^mit  is. 

concealed  the  unfavourable  tidings  which  he  re-*****' 
ceived  of  the  events  at  Cremona,  and,  as  if  the  evils 
of.  war  were  to  be  conquered  by  silence,  abstained 
from  speaking  of  them  himself^  and  demanded  the 
same  forbearance  from  others.  The  truth,  however, 
was  exaggerated  by  rumour,  in  proportion  to  the 
attempts  made  to  suppress  it.  The  leaders  of 
the  hostile  army  suffered  their  spies  to  explore 
their  strength^  and  carryback  exact  information 
to  Yitellius,  who,  after  he  had  secretly  examined 
them,  commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death.  A  centurion,  named  Julius  Agrestis, 
grained  the  emperor's  permission  to  ascertain  the 
real  situation  of  the  enemy's  afiairs^  and^  rejecting^ 
all  secresy,  went  and  candidly  avowed  to  Primus 
the  business  which  he  liad  undertaken.  Primus 
allowed  him  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  the  ruins  of 
Cremona,  and  the  captured  legions ;  but  when  he 
returned;  Yitellius  reiused  to  credit  his  account, 
and  declared  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  his  adver- 
saries. The  faith I'ul  centurion  replied,  that  since 
the  emperor's  incredulity  could  not  be  overcome 
but  by  some  extraordinary  proof,  he  would  give 
him  one;  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  presence,  he 
went  and  slew  himself. 

Vitellius,  roused  at  length  to  some  sense  of  his 
imminent  danger,  conmianded  the  praefects,  Julius 
Prisctts  and  Alphenus  Varus,  to  march  with 
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viTBLLica,  fourteen  prcetorian  cohortis  and  all  the  cavalry,  in 
A.  D  *na.    order  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  A 
'  «   '   legion  of  marine  soldiers  followed ;  and  the  whole 
would  have  composed  a  formi^ble  army,  if 
they  had  been  under  the  direction  of  a  \i^orou3 
leader.    The  remaining"  cohorts  were  confided  to 
L.  Yitellius  for  the  protection  oi  the  city,  while 
the  emperor  himself^  without  any  remission  of 
his  usual  luxury,  lavished  favours  with  blind 
prodigality,   granting-    consulships   for   a  great 
number  of  years  to  come,  and  besto^ving'  stich 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  could  not  have  been 
ratified  without  serious  injury  to  the  state.  When 
his  army,  which  had  halted  at  Mevania,  desired  his 
presence,  he  proceeded  to  the  camp  with  a  great 
body  of  senators,  whom  he  compelled  to  accompany 
him,  partly  through  ostentation,  and  partly  through 
fear.   As  he  was  haranguing  the  soldiers,  such  a 
multitude  of  offensive  biids  flew  above  their  heads, 
that  the  sky  was  darkened  by  them.    It  was  also 
considered  a  dreadftd  omen*,  that  the  ox,  which 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  fled  from  the  altar,  and  over- 
threw the  sacred  apparatus.   B  ut  of  all  the  portents 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  soldim,  none 
could  be  more  amazing  than  their  emperor  himself, 
who  was  not  only  unfit  to  conceive  any  military 
plan,  but  proved  by  his  interrogatories  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  most  common  operations  of  war. 
Nor  was  his  valour  greater  than  his  skill;  for  at 
every  fresh  rumour  his  look  and  gesture  betrayed 
his  fears,  which  he  afterwards  hastened  to  drown 
in  the  stupor  of  intoxication.   All  the  officers,  who 
could  have  given  him  judicious  counsel  respecting 
the  management  of  the  war,  wm  excluded  from 
his  presence  by  his  confidential  friends,  who  knew 
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that  honest  advice  and  sincere  truth  would  be  VtrmLLm, 
repugnant  to  his  weak  and  infatuated  mind.  4.d.  C9. 

Growing  weary  of  the  camp,  where  his  incom-  '^•v— ^ 
petence  for  all  the  duties  of  a  general  was  so  con- 
spicuous, he  returned  to  Borne  after  he  had  received 
alarming  intellig-ence  from  Misenum.  The  fleet  at 
that  port  had  been  induced  to  revolt  from  hi  in,  by 
a  centurion  named  Claudius  Faveutinus,  who  had 
been  disgraced  by  Galba,  and  who  now  forged 
letters  in  the  name  of  Vespasian,  offering  rewards 
to  those  who  should  aid  his  cause.  The  fraud 
succeeded,  and  the  revolters  were  abetted  in  their 
designs  by  some  of  the  free  towns  and  colonies  of 
Campania.  Puteoli  distinguished  itself  for  its  zeal 
in  behalf  of  Vespasian,  while  the  rival  city  of  Capua 
remained  faithful  to  Vitellius.  Claudius  Julianus, 
who  had  lately  been  proefect  of  the  fleet^  received 
some  troops  from  Vitellius,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents ;  but,  instead  of  quelling 
them,  he  deserted  to  their  side,  and  took  possession 
of  the  strong  town  of  Terracinu.  The  eniperor'i 
brother  was  afterwards  sent,  with  six  cohorts 
and  some  cavalrj'^  to  resist  the  defection  which 
was  spreading  in  Campania;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  ViteUian  army  drew  nearer  to  Rome, 
ha  vino-  retreated  from  Mevania  to  arnia.  AVhile 
enemies  were  risinsr  on  all  sides,  the  Eoman 
citizens  encouraged  their  desponding  emperor  with 
professions  of  zeal  and  promises  of  support,  which 
were  never  realized.  In  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  who  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  name  of  Ccesar^  he  consented  to  receive  that 
appellation  which  he  had  before  rejected. 

The  imprudent  retreat  and  separation  of  his 
forces  enabled  his  enemies  to  pass  the  Apennines ; 
but  the  diflBculty  which  they  experienced  in  sur- 
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Ymauu;  mounting  the  deep  snows  wonld  hare  been  almost 
a,d,'q9,   insoperable^  if  an  hostile  army  had  been  ready  to 

oppose  their  progress.  They  were  joined  by  an 
eminent  deserter,  Petdlius  Cerialis,  who  had  fled 
from  the  Yitellians  in  disguise,  and  who,  being  a 
relatire  of  Vespasian,  was  now  entrusted  with  a 
command  in  his  army.  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
brother,  and  Domitiaiij  the  son  of  Vespasian,  con- 
tinued at  Borne  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  the 
former  pleading  that  he  was  too  infirm,  and  the 
other  considering  that  he  was  too  strictly  watched, 
to  attempt  an  escape.  The  regard  of  Yitellhisfor 
the  safety  of  his  own  relations  deterred  him  from 
any  deliberate  cruelty  to  those  of  his  adversary. 
A  similar  feeling  had  prevailed  between  him  and 
Otho,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  any  mitigation  of 
the  barbarities  usually  committed  in  the  civil  wars 
of  the  Romans,  even  though  it  did  not  arise  from 
disinterested  clemency* 

When  Primus  arrived  at  Carsube,  his  troops, 
expecting  an  easy  issue  to  the  war,  desired  to 
attack  their  enemies  without  waiting  for  the 
legions  which  were  marching  from  Verona ;  but 
he  restrained  their  impetuosity,  hoping  that  the 
Vitellians,  who  were  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles,  would  be  induced  to  surrender  without 
any  sanguinary  conflict.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
his  main  army ;  and,  being  apprised  by  deserters 
that  a  body  of  four  hundred  cavalry  was  stationed 
at  Interamna,  he  dispatched  Varus,  who  easily 
put  tiiem  to  flight,  the  greater  part  throwing  down 
their  arms,  and  suing  for  quarter.  The  terror 
diffused  among  the  Yitellians  caused  frequent 
desertions  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions  f  but 
the  common  soldiers  were  obstinately  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  until  at  last  the  prsetorian 
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pnsiects^  Alphenus  and  Priscus,  ignomimonsly  for-  titiluvs, 

sook  their  camp,  and  returned  to  Home,  leaving*  AD.*e9. 
their  army  to  the  unresisted  machinations  of  their  ^ '  - 
enemies.  Ahout  the  same  time^  Fabius  Yalens 
was  put  to  death  at  Urbinum^  and  hie  head  was 
exhibited  to  the  Yitellians,  because  they  imagined 
that  he  had  penetrated  into  Germany^  and  was 
raising  forces  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Being  convinced  of  their  delusion^  and  believing 
that  thev  cause  was  now  desperate^  they  submitt^ 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  F^rhnus,  who  addressed 
them  in  courteous  terma^  and  ordered  part  of  them 
to  remain  at  Narnia,  and  part  at  Interamna. 

f  lavius  Babinus^  who  had  been  many  years 
prsefeet  of  Rome^  and  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  office  upon  the  accession  of  Yitellius^  was  now 
secretly  solicited  to  overthrow  the  tottering  power 
of  that  prince  by  means  of  the  city  cohorts 
placed  under  -his  command.  But  the  proposal 
did  not  accord  with  his  views^  either  on  account  of 
the  timorous  weakness  of  his  old  age,  or  a  jealousy 
of  Vespasian,  who  was  hisyoung-er  brotlier,  or  (what 
was  tiie  most  favourable  construction)  because  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition  made  hmx  recoil  from  an 
act  that  must  have  been  accompanied  with  civil 
tumult  and  bloodshed.  It  is  not  impossible,  that^ 
when  he  remembered  the  forbearance  which  he  had 
experienced  from  Yitellius,  he  might  have  been 
inspired  with  some  sentiments  of  gratitude  or 
commiseration  towards  him  in  his  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Instead  of  employing  violence,  he 
treated  with  him  respecting  a  peaceable  abdication 
of  the  imperial  dignity ;  a  subject  which  had  been 
previously  agitated  both  by  Primus  and  Muciauus. 
After  many  conferences,  Vitellius  stipulated  with  ^net.  vn. 
Sabinus  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  that  he  would  ^^^^'^ 
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TiTBujvt,  resign  bis  power  on  couditiou  of  receivings  about 
▲.DVeo.   eight  hundred  thousand  pounds*. 
^^^^      His  partisans^  whose  minds  were  not  so  abjectly 

submissiTe  as  his  own,  began  to  exclaim  against 
the  disgrneeful  nature  of  this  compact,  and  the 
danger  of  trusting  bis  saiety  to  the  clemency  of  the 
victor^  and  his  haughty  genmls.  Disheartened, 
however,  by  the  news  which^  he  received  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  that  his  army  at  Namia 
liad  voluntarily  surrendered  itself,  he  proceeded 
irom  bis  palace  in  mourning  apparel,  with  a  .sor- 
rowful train  of  attendants^  and  his  young  son 
carried  in  a  small  litter.  Sabinus  had  forgotten  to 
stipulate,  that  the  fallen  prince  should  not  make  any 
attempt  to  excite  those  powerfiil  feelings  of  com- 
passion, which  are  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature. 
Yitellius^  transformed  from  an  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  lord  of  the  civilized  world,  into  a  weeping  sup- 
pliant dependent  upon  the  precarious  mercy  of  his 
enemies,  was  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Romans,  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  eventful  history,  bad  never 
before  witnessed.  When,  therefore^  he  declared  that 
he  abdicated  his  power  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
welfare ;  when  be  besought  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  to  cherish  the  memory  of  himself  and  famih^: 
and  when  be  stretched  forth  bis  son  in  bis  arms,  and 
commended  him  to  their  protection;  a  violent 
conflict  of  feelings  was  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
surrounding  multitude.  Taking  his  sword  from  his 
side,  he  offered  it  to  tlie  consul  CeeciHus  Simplex, 
as  intending  to  resign  all  authority  over  the  lives 
of  the  citizens;  but  they  protested  against  such 
a  surrender,  and  he  therefore  promised  that  he 
would  deposit  his  imperial  insignia  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  and  retire  to  the  bouse  of  bis  brother. 

•  ir]]]iMH.8. 
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The  people  ag'ain  mterpoeed,  and,  blocUii^  up  the  titsluv*, 

diiOferent  wajs^  constrained  him  to  return  to  the  ▲.B.'ao. 
palace.  '  '  ^  " ' 

The  report  of  the  intended  abdication  of  Viteilius, 
and  the  expectation  that  the  supFeme  power  would 
be  peaceably  transferred  to  Vespasian,  bad  caused 
the  principal  senators  and  knights,  and  the  officers 
of  the  city  troops,  to  assemble  in  the  house  of 
Flavius  Sabinus.  luteliigence  having  reached 
them  respectmg  the  tumult^  which  the  people  and 
the  German  cohorts  had  excited  in  favour  of 
Vitellius,  they  were  sensible  that  the}-  h^id  avovi  ed 
their  sentiments  too  openly  to  admit  of  retracta- 
tion^  and  therefore  urg^  Sabinus  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  common  defence.  While  all  concurred  in  this 
counsel,  few  were  ready  to  partake  of  the  danger ; 
but,  with  such  as  were  willing  to  accompany  him, 
Sabinus  sallied  forth,  and  having  encountered 
a  part}'  of  Vitellians,  skirmished  with  them  and 
was  defeated*  In  order  to  save  his  life,  he  retreated 
into  the  Capitol  with  a  number  of  soldiers,  knights, 
and  senators;  and  there  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Vitellians,  but  so  remissly,  that  at  night  he  was 
able  to  send  for  his  children,  and  his  nephew 
Domitian,  and  also  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to 
Primus,  informing  him  of  his  peinlous  situation. 
His  adversaries  exercised  so  little  vigilance,  that 
he  himseli  might  have  escaped,  if  he  had  made  the 
attempt. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  he  sent  one  of  his 

centurions  to  Vitellius,  to  complain  of  the  violation 
of  their  solemn  compact ;  and  Vitellius  endea- 
voured to  exculpate  himself,  by  alleging  that  he 
was  unable  to  restrain  the  Airy  of  his  soldiers.  The 
centurion  had  scarcely  returned  with  this  unsatis- 
factory answer,  when  a  band  of  Vitellians,  without 
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YiTBLuva,  any  leader,  but  each  impelled  by  his  own  ferocity, 
£.^m,    advanced  for  the  purpose  of  storming-  the  CapitoL 
^v-*^   They  quickly  ascended  the  hill^  and  climbed  over 
the  adjoiiiiii^  templea  and  honsea ;  but  aa  they  had 

no  proper  weapons  tor  attacking-  so  strong-  a  place, 
tibey  hurled  torches  upou  the  portico,  and,  having- 
burnt  down  the  gates^  would  have  eiiected  an 
entrance  thero,  if  they  had  not  been  oppoaed  by  a 
barrier  of  statues  whidi  Sabinns  had  piled  in  their 
wav.  Assaults,  however,  were  resolutely  made  in 
two  other  directions,  and  amidst  the  fury  of  one 
party  and  the  terror  of  the  other,  the  magniticent 
Capitol  caught  fire^  and  was  burnt.  Although  it 
was  not  agreed  to  whom  the  crime  ought  to  be 
imputed,  yet,  according  to  the  more  general  opinion, 
the  besieged  had  committed  it,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  their  adversaries:  the  besiegers^ 
however^  appear  the  more  guil^^  in  deliberately 
attacking  with  fire  an  edifice  which  both  religion 
and  antiquity  had  rendered  the  most  venerable  ni 
Home.  The  foundations  of  it  had  been  laid  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus;  but  it  did  not  rise  with  any 
great  splendour  until  some  years  afterwards^  when 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  consul  Horatius  Pulvillus. 
It  had  been  burnt  at  night  by  some  malevolent 
individual  during  the  civil  wars  of  Bylla  and 
Marius,  and  had  been  repaired^  though  not  dedi- 
catedj  by  Sylla.  Tacitus  considers  nothing  could 
be  more  disgraceful  to  the  Romans,  than  that  the 
sacred  structure  which  had  been  protected  from  the 
violence  of  foreign  enemies,  from  Porsenna  and  the 
Gauls,  should  be  openly  attacked  and  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  sacrilegious  citizens. 

Tac.  Hist  iu.  ^®  Yitellians,  baring  rushed  into  the  Capitol 
,  amidst  fire  and  bloodshed,  slaughtered  some  of  the 

(Vit«u.)i6.    military  cliiefs^  but  made  prisoners  of  Flarius 
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SabinuSj  and  Quinctius  Atticus;  the  latter  of  whom  vztbu.iu», 
was  then  consuL   Domitian^  at  the  first  assault^  had   a.  a'm, 
concealed  himself  with  the  keeper  of  the  temple ;  and 

afterwards^  by  the  advice  of  his  frcedman,  he  put 
on  the  linen  dress  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  in  this  disguise^  was  able  to 
effect  his  escape.  Many  others^  by  similar  arts^ 
eyaded  the  rage  of  their  assailants.  Sabinns  and 
Atticus  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  conducted  to 
Yitellius,  who  was  disposed  to  save  their  lives,  and 
stood  on  the  steps  of  his  palace  ready  to  intercede 
for  them;  but  the  sanguinary  mob,  insisting  on 
Tengeance^  murdered  Sabinus,  and,  cutting-  off  his 
head,  exposed  his  lacerated  body  on  the  Gemonian 
steps.  He  was  a  man  who  had  long*  served  his 
country  with  irreproachable  integrity,  and  who, 
after  being  governor  of  Mcesia  for  seven  years, 
and  pTsefect  of  Borne  for  twelve^  had  not  been 
reviled  by  his  enemies  for  any  g-raver  offence  than 
that  of  too  mucli  loquacity.  At  the  end  of  his  life 
some  had  blamed  him  for  want  of  energy^  while 
many  others  commended  his  conduct  as  remarkable 
for  moderation  and  humanity.  As  he  was  superior 
to  Vespasian  in  age,  so  he  had  always  surpassed 
him  in  wealth  and  authority;  but  there  was  the 
most  striking  inequality  in  their  ultimate  fortunes^ 
the  younger  being  elevated  to  an  empire,  while  the 
elder  was  hurried  to  a  sanguinary  and  ignominious 
grave.  After  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  the  people 
wished  to  inflict  the  same  vengeance  upon  the 
consul  Atticus  3  but  Yitellius  effectually  resisted 
them,  being  propitiated  by  his  confession,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol,, 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  was  an  acceptable 
attempt  to  remove  the  odium  of  the  deed  from  the 
emperor's  partisans. 
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viTBLLiM,  About  the  same  time,  the  town  of  Terracina 
A.  d/».  was  captured  by  L.  Yitellius.  The  chie&i  who  had 
^"^^  occupied  it  in  the  name  of  YespaaiaB^  had  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  most  dissolute  neglect; 
but  this  was  not  so  fatal  to  them  as  the  treachenr 
of  a  slave^  who,  having  deserted  to  L.  Yitellius, 
conducted  his  troops  late  at  night  to  the  tope  of 
some  mountains,  from  which  they  made  an  unex- 
pected descent  upon  their  terrified  enemies.  Some 
of  them  escaped  by  putting-  to  sea;  but  tlieii* 
perhdious  leader  Julianus  was  taken  prisoner, 
scourged,  and  slain.  L.  Yitellius,  having  dis- 
patd^  an  account  of  his  success  to  his  brother, 
waited  to  receive  directions  whether  he  should 
immediately  return  to  Rome,  or  attack  the  revolted 
cities  of  Campania ;  and  this  delay  was  fortunately 
interposed,  for  if  he  had  marched  to  the  Capitol, 
his  vigour  and  the  pertinacity  of  his  troops  would 
have  heightened  the  fary  of  that  contest,  which 
was  to  take  place  around  its  walls. 

The  army  of  Vespasian,  having  moved  horn 
Namia,  was  leisurely  observing  the  Satumalian 
holidays  at  Ocriculum ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
this  dilatory  conduct  arose  from  the  representations 
of  Mucianus,  or  the  plans  of  Primus  and  the 
other  generals.  A  report,  however,  that  the  Yitel- 
lians  had  laid  siege  to  the  Caj^itol,  gave  greater 
celerity  to  then*  movements*  Primus,  marching 
by  tiie  Flaminian  road,  arrived  during  the  night 
at  Saxa  Rubra,  and  received  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence that  Sabiuus  was  killed,  the  Capitol  burnt, 
and  that  the  slaves  and  people  were  arming  in 
defence  of  Yitellius*  Petilius  Cerialis,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  with  a  thousand  cavalry  on  the 
Salarian  road,  iid\  aiiced  with  incautious  confidence, 
and,  engaging  the  Yiteiiians  not  far  from  the  city 
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amidst  some  gardens  and  buildings^  with  the  site  titblliui, 
of  which  they  were  acquainted^  was  defeated^  and  A-sVeo. 
pursned  as  fiEur  as  FideneB.   Anijoiated  by  this  petty  ^--^^ 

success,  the  citizens  began  to  arm  themselves,  and 
professed  g-reat  eagerness  for  the  combat.  Yitel- 
Hus  extolled  their  zeal|  and^  atler  convening  the 
senate^  sent  two  deputations  to  the  hostile  armies, 
adyising  that  a  peaceM  accommodation  should  be 
made,  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  Tlie  ambassa- 
dors, who  carried  the  proposals  to  Cerialis,  expe- 
rienced great  danger  from  the  angry  violence  of 
his  troops;  for  a  man  of  prestorian  rank  was 
wounded,  one  of  the  lictors  was  killed,  and  Gerialis 
was  obliged  to  give  armed  protection  to  his  coun- 
trymen, while  discharging  before  the  walls  of  Rome 
an  office^  the  sanctity  of  which  ought  to  have  been 
inyiolate  even  among  barbarians.  The  deputies 
that  wont  to  Primus  were  accompanied  by  the 
Vestal  virgins,  and,  though  treated  with  becoming 
respect,  carried  back  an  unfavourable  answer  to 
Yitellius,  who  was  informed  that  the  murder  of 
Sabinus,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol,  had 
excluded  him  from  all  right  of  treaty.  Among 
the  members  of  the  deputation  was  Musoiiius 
Bufus,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Stoic, 
philosophy,  but  whose  learning  had  not  initiated 
him  into  Hbe  characters  and  passions  of  mankind. 
For,  mingling  with  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  dis* 
cuss  in  au  argumentative  manner,  the  advantages 
of  peace  and  the  hazards  of  war  ;  and  while  some 
listened  to  him  with  impatience  or  contempt,  others 
would  have  assailed  him  with  violence^  if  he  had 
not  desisted  from  his  unseasonable  admonitions. 

Primus,  afraid  of  the  excesses  which  might  be 
committed  by  his  angry  troops,  wished  them  to 
halt  at  the  Milvian  bridge  until  the  following  day ; 
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▼irauiut,  but,  as  they  spurned  all  procrastination,  he  suffered 
A.D.09.    them  to  advance  in  three  divisions  to  attack  the 
^"^"^^    northern  side  of  Home.    Aiter  various  skirmishes, 
tbe  Yitellians  were  driven  within  the  walls.  At 
that  port  of  the  city,  which  was  near  the  Sallnstian 
gardens^  tiiey  oliered  an  obstinate  resistance,  until 
they  were  furromided  hv  the  cavalry,  which  had 
forced  their  way  through  the  CoUine  g-ate.  The 
Campos  Martiiis  also  was  the  scene  of  action;  and 
every  where  the  Yitellians,  thougfi  defeated,  con- 
tinued to  rally  their  forces,  and  to  fight  witli 
desperate  resolution.    The  people  viewed  the  battle 
as  if  it  had  been  a  theatrical  exhibition,  encour- 
aging the  combatants  with  their  shouts^  and  com- 
manding that  those  who  fled  into  the  shops  or 
houses  should  be  dragg'ed  forth  and  slaughtered. 
Nor  were  they  disinterested  spectators  of  the  fig-ht; 
for  they  carried  off  the  greater  pai't  of  the  booty^ 
while  die  soldiers  were  chiefly  intent  upon  carnage. 
The  whole  city  exhibited  the  most  diversified  scenes 
of  bloodthirsty  anger  and  dissolute  riot :  in  some 
places  troops  of  men  eno'flcred  witli  deadly  ani- 
mosity^ or  exercised  all  the  barbarity  of  victors ;  and| 
in  other  places^  parties  abandoned  themselvea  to 
debauchery,  and  pursued  all  the  pleasures  congenial 
to  the  most  festive  moments  of  peace.    The  last 
retreat  of  the  Vitellians  was  the  prtetorian  camp, 
which  was  attacked  with  the  engines  used  in 
the  si^  of  cities^  and  not  captured  until  its  reso- 
lute defenders  were  overwhelmed  with  honourable 
wounds.    It  IS  reported  that  about  fifty  thousand 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  various  conflicts  and 
tumults  wiiich  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the 
city. 

T^BiitiiL     Yitellius,  expecting  the  approach  of  his  enemies, 

had  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  house  of  his  wife 
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on  Mount  Aventine^  from  which  he  hoped^  after  a  titsuavs, 
short  concealment^  to  effect  his  escape^  and  join  his   a.  0*00. 
lyrother  at  Terracina.  But  the  restlessness  of  fear,  ^  '^^^ 

or  an  ungrounded  rumour  that  peace  had  been  (vlteii.)i6,i7. 
arranged  between  the  contending'  armies,  induced 
him  to  return  to  the  palace,  where  the  most  dismal 
solitude  reig^ed^  aU  his  slaves  and  attendants 
having  quitted  it  in  dismay.  After  girding  him* 
self  with  a  belt  full  of  gold  coins,  he  took  refuoi-e  in 
the  porter^s  iodgfe  :  and  when  his  enemies  explored 
the  Lperial  residence,  they  dragged  hm  frl  his 
lurking-place,  without  knowing  who  he  was^  and 
enquired  if  he  could  inform  them  where  Yitellius 
was  concealed.  He  feiofned  ignorance  as  long  as 
it  could  protect  him ;  but  being  subsequently  recog- 
nized^and  unable  to  deny  his  identity,  he  besought 
them  to  keep  him  in  custody^  as  he  had  something  to 
divulge  which  concerned  the  safety  of  Yespasian. 
Without  reg-arding  his  disclosures,  they  fastened 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  cast  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  tore  his  clothes^  and  led  him  half  naked  into 
the  fomm^  heaping  upon  him  every  contumely  and 
insult  that  malice  could  devise.  His  head  was 
held  back  by  the  hair,  as  was  the  custom  with 
criminals,  and  the  point  of  a  sword  was  placed 
under  his  chin,  that  he  might  not  hide  his  looks 
firom  the  public  scorn  and  indignation :  some  gra- 
tified their  revenge  by  casting  mud  and  dung  upon 
him,  Avhile  others  ridiculed  his  bodily  deformities, 
or  reviled  him  as  an  incendiary  and  a  gormandizer. 
JBeing  at  last  conducted  to  the  Gemonian  steps^ 
where  the  body  of  flavins  Sabinus  had  recently 
lain,  he  was  killed  with  slow  torturing  wounds, 
and  his  corpse  was  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the 
Tiber.  The  people,  who  had  lately  appeared  to 
sympathize  with  his  misfortunes^  and  had  promised 
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YttmLLnt,  zealously  to  support  his  cause^  now  joined  in  coni- 
A,D,m.  mitting  wanton  indig'nities  upon  his  dead  body. 
As  he  was  being*  led  to  execution,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  aimed  a  blow  at  him^  either  from 
resentment,  or  from  a  desire  ,  of  shortening  his 
sutlering^  ;  but,  instead  of  alig'hting-  upon  A'itelliu.-^, 
it  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  tribune  who  accompanied 
him,  and .  the  soldier  was  immediately  stabbed. 
When  thisy  or  some  otheri  tribune  cast  taunts  upon 
Yitellius,  he  replied,  '^I  have  nevertheless  been 
your  eaiperor : " — the  only  sentence  expressive  of 
courao-e,  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
Tac.  Hji*.  m.  His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  irreproachable 
saet.  vu.  character^  had  died  a  few  days  before  him,  haTui|r 
(Vitiu.)  14.  experienced  nothing  from  the  elevation  of  her  son 
but  grief  and  alarm.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
starved  her,  in  consequence  of  the  assurance  of  a 
German  woman  (whom  he  regarded  as  a  pro* 
phetess)^  that  he  would  rule  long  and  prosperously, 
if  he  survived  his  mother.  Others,  however,  re- 
ported, that  a  weiiiiiiess  of  life,  and  a  dread  of 
approaching  calamities,  urg-ed  her  to  solicit  poison 
from  her  son,  who  granted  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation. 

y itellius  was  lolled  about  the  twentaeih  day  of 

December,  having  reigned  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
from  the  time  of  his  proclamation  at  Cologne,  and 
a  little  more  than  eight  months  from  the  death  of 
Otho.  In  person  he  was  enormously  tall,  his 
abdomen  was  large,  and  one  of  his  thighs  weak 
from  an  accidental  injury,  while  his  face,  generally 
suffused  with  redness,  exhibited  his  devotion  to  ihe 
immoderate  pleasures  of  wiae.  The  only  virtues 
to  be  found  in  his  character  were  simplicity  and 
liberality ;  and  the  latter  of  these  degenerated  into 
heedless  profusion,  by  wiiicli  he  hoped  to  attach 
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friends^  rather  than  by  the  amiable  qualitieB  which  virnxiva, 
command  esteem.    JXo  man  ever  had  greatness  a.9.*68. 
thmst  upon  him  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner.    *  '  ^ ' ' 

Consulships  and  the  highest  offices  were  granted 
him  on  account  of  his  father's  celebrity^  armies 
that  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  hun^  elected 
him  as  their  emperor^  fought  for  him  witih  deters 
mined  valour^  and  were  as  faithfully  attached  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  adorned  with  the  most 
brilliant  and  exalted  virtues.  Yet  the  main  char- 
acteristic of  this  emperor  was  a  vice  of  the  most 
degrading  and  contemptible  nature.  As  if  Provi- 
dence had  intended  to  show,  that  the  highest 
disfnity  and  power  do  not  constitute  any  real 
cxiterion  of  intrinsic  merit,  it  had  bestowed  the 
gOYSmment  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years^  upon  the  mad  Caligrda^  the  siUy  Claudius, 
the  fiend-like  Nero,  the  imbecile  Gfalba^  the  effemi- 
nate Otho,  and,  lastly — upon  the  gluttan  Yiteliius  I 
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CHAPTER  L 

Vespasian^s  ancestry^  emphijmentSy  exploits  and 
family,— Domitian  declared  (kemr.—L.  ViteU 
lius  killed.— Disturbaneu  in  Ckmpania  settled. 
—Mneianus  arrives  at  Rome.— His  proceedings. 
— Discontent  of  the  troops, — L.  Piso  put  to 
death,— ^Defeat  of  the  Garaimntes.—Ilelmild' 
ing  of  the  Capitol,  ^r.—Clavditis  Cehus  excites 
war  amang  the  Batavians. — Is  joined  by  the 
Canninefates  and  IVisH.—Sis  success,  ^y?.— 
Voeula  leads  the  Bomans  to  Gelduha,— Engage- 
ments beiicccn  him  and  CiviVh^. — Mvtimj  of  tlie 
Romans,  and  murder  of  Ilordeonius  Flaecus.— 
Revolt  of  the  Tr evert  and  Lingones.— Desertion 
of  the  Roman  legions.— Voeula  killed.— The  Pro- 
phetess Vsleda,—The  people  of  Cologne  propi- 
tiate her  and  CicilU, — Sabimis^  defeated  by  the 
Seguani,  pretends  to  destroy  himself. 

The  imperial  power,  after  being  abused  by  so  VEarAsiAN, 
many  unworthy  possessors,  had  at  leng-th  fallen    j,  ^'qq  * 
into  the  hands  of  an  experienced  commander,  who  C-^ 
though  not  ennobled  by  his  ancestry,  was  able  to 
wield  it  with  greater  dignity  and  virtue  than  the 
degenerate  race  of  the  Ceesars.  Titus  Fla\  Ves- 
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YmAMiAM,  pasianuB  had  just  completed  his  sixtieth  year, 
▲.D.'69.    when  the  success  of  his  armies  in  capturing  Rome^ 

-  and  destro\'in^  Vitellius,  conferred  upon  him  the 
undisputed  sovereig-nty  of  the  Romaii  empire,  flis 
grandfather  Titus  Fiavius  Petronius  had  been  a 
centurion  in  Pompey's  army  at  the  hatde  of  Fhar> 
salia,  and,  after  fleeing*  from  that  disastrous  eor 
gag^ment,  had  exercised  the  duties  of  a  petty  col- 
lector in  his  native  town  of  Reate.  His  father, 
named  Sabinus^  held  the  oihce  of  pubhcau^  having 
to  levy  the  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  in  Asia,  and 
in  this  invidious  post  he  acquitted  himself  so 
blamelessly,  that  some  of  the  cities  erected  statues 
in  commemoration  of  his  equity.  He  afterwards 
employed  his  wealth  in  usury  among  the  HoIto- 
tians^  in  whose  country  he  died,  leaving  a  widow, 
named  Yespasia  PoUa,  and  two  sons^  Sahinus  and 
Vespasian,  the  former  of  whom  was  put  to  death  (as 
we  have  related)  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol, 
by  the  very  people  who,  in  a  few  hours  more, 
were  going  to  acknowledge  his  brother  as  their 
sovereign  ruler.  Whatever  dignity  there  was  in 
the  lineage  of  Vespasian,  it  was  all  inherited  from 
the  mother's  side,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ves- 
pasius  PoUio,  thrice  military  tribune  and  prsefect  of 
the  camp,  while  her  brother  attained  the  senatorian 
rank  and  held  the  office  of  preetor.  We  are  also 
informed,  that  about  six  miles  from  Nursia,  which 
was  his  mother^s  native  town,  there  was  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  a  place  called  Vespasise,  where  the 
existence  of  many  monuments  attested  the  splen- 
dour and  antiquity  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Veapasii ; 
but  this  celebrity,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  was 
not  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  to  cover 
the  meanness  of  his  paternal  descent. 
He  was  bom  at  a  small  town  named  Phalacrine, 
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near  Keate^  on  the  seventeenth  of  I^ovember^  five  VMrAsuir, 
jean  before  the  death  of  Augostiis.   His  educa-  A.iim. 
tion  was  entrusted  to  bis  paternal  grandmother  ^"*v^ 

Tertulla,  for  whose  memory  he  Lihvii\'s  cherished 
an  affectionate  resjiect;  and  after  he  became  em- 
peror^ he  paid  frequent  yisits  to  the  house  at  Cosa^ 
in  which  his  early  years  had  been  spent.  When 
lie  arriyed  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  showed  but 
little  ambition  foi'  the  senatorian  dignity,  althoug*h 
his  brother  bad  already  obtained  it ;  nor  couhi  he 
be  induced  to  sue  for  such  an  honour^  until  he  was 
mortified  by  Yespasia's  reproaches,  who  sarcas- 
tically called  him  his  brother^s  client.  He  served 
as  military  tribune  in  Thrace,  and  discharged  suc- 
cessively the  duties  of  quciestor,  iTdde,  and  pnetor. 
When  he  iilled  the  office  of  sedile^  the  emperor 
Caius^  offended  at  the  dirty  condition  of  the  streets^ 
commanded^  that  his  bosom  should  be  filled  with 
a  portion  of  the  mud  which  he  had  omitted  to  re* 
move  ;  and  this  insult  was  strangely  interpreted  by 
some  of  the  prognosticating  Romans  as  an  mti- 
mation^  that  his  degraded  country  would  hereafter 
be  cast  under  his  protection.  He  did  not,  however, 
scruple  to  flatter  the  sanguinary  Caius  by  pro- 
posing, that  extraordinary  games  should  be  ex- 
hibited on  account  of  his  ridiculous  expedition  into 
Germany^  and  that  the  bodies  of  some  conspirators 
should  be  denied  the  rites  of  burial ;  and  he  even 
returned  him  thanks  in  the  e^ate  for  deigning  to 
invite  him  to  supper! 

Under  the  emperor  Claudius,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  a  legion  through  the  interest  of  the 
fireedman  Narcissus,  and  was  sent  uito  Germany^ 
and  afterwards  into  Britain,  where  he  obtained 
many  victories  over  the  barbarians*.    His  exploits 

*  8m  Clwp  n.  ofClMuiiai. 
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vwpAsiAv,  were  reeompeiiMd  with  the  triumphal  honours,  and 

J.' 00.    the  enjoyment  of  the  consulship  fur  two  months  of 
i^HteUL97       y^^^»    His  fear  of  Agrippina,  who  T\  as  hostile 
8«Mt.YiiL«.  '  to  the  frienda  of  Narciaaus^  induced  him  to  live  in 
retiiemeiit,  untQ  he  received  the  prooonsulship  of 
Africa ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  province  is  diflkr^ 
ently  represented  by  the  Ho  man  historians.  It 
appears  to  have  been  more  upright  than  popular  ; 
for  in  a  sedition  at  Adrumetum  he  was  treat^  with 
coarse  indigni^^  and  the  general  reputation  which 
he  left  behbd  hun  was  by  no  means  so  fkyoumble 
as  that  which  Vitellms  Lad  acquii-ed  in  the  same 
country.    He  returned  from  his  province  so  poor, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  property  to 
his  brother^  and  to  undertaka  some  disrq>utable 
traffic  in  beasts  of  burden,  which  affixed  to  him  ihe 
a])pellation  of  the  muleteer.    Being  admitted  into 
Nero's  retinue^  when  that  emperor  \'isited  Greece, 
he  peifoi-med  the  part  of  a  courtier  so  ili^  that  he 
often  left  the  theatre^  or  fell  asleep,  while  the  em- 
peror was  singing ;  and  for  this  disregard  of  hia 
divine  voice/'  he  was  banished  from  Nero's  pre- 
sence, and  condemned  to  seek  retirement,  anri  to 
brood  over  the  apprehension  of  being  put  to  death. 
But  during  his  disgrace  the  state  of  affidfs  in 
Judaea  demanded  the  presence  of  an  able  com* 
mander  j  and,  as  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  war,  without  any  bistre  of  birth  to 
inspire  jealousy^  he  was  sent  there  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  sixty-six.   His  achievements  in 
that  country  will  be  best  related  in  connection  with 
the  awful  catastrophe  which  tenninated  the  war. 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  instig-ated  to  aspire  to 
the  imperial  power  has  been  akeady  described  j 
and  the  success  of  his  enterprise  is  considered  by 
Suetonius  as  the  verification  of  a  report  whidh 
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had  been  long*  current  in  the  east,  tliftt  a  sovereign  ▼u'AtiAv, 

of  the  world  was  destined  to  arise  out  of  Judtea.  A.i».'eo. 
But  this  report  is  believed  by  Christians  to  have     "^'^  ^ 
originated  in  the  expectation  which  the  Jews  at 
that  time  cherished  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah^ 
and  m  the  fietbe  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed 
respecting  his  dignity  as  a  temporal  prince. 

The  wife  of  Vespasian  was  Flavia  Domitilla^  a 
woman  of  neither  high  birth^  nor  pure  virtue 
before  she  was  married*  She  bore  him  three  chil- 
dren^ Titm,  Domitianns^  and  DomitiUa;  the  last 
of  whom,  as  well  as  herself,  expired  before  Ves- 
pasian attained  the  sovereio-n  power.  After  her 
death  he  replaced  his  ailiBctions  upon  Coenis^  a 
freedwoman  of  Antonia^  who  had  formerly  been 
liis  concubine;  and  who  enjoyed,  when  he  was 
emperor,  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  a  lawful  wife. 

Vespa-sian  was  at  Alexandria  ^vhen  his  victorious  TacHJitm. 
troops  entered  Eorae  ;  but,  on  the  same  day  that^'  iv.i— ii 
Vitellios  was  killed,  Domitian  emerged  from  the 
retreat  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  conceal 
bfanself;  and,  appearing  before  the  soldiers^  was 
saluted  with  the  princely  title  of  Ctesavj  and  in- 
stated in  the  imperial  residence.  The  power^ 
which  his  novel  dignity  conferred  upon  hun,  was 
abused  in  acts  of  lust  and  adultery.  As  soon  as 
the  senate  was  convened,  the  same  honours  and 
privileges  were  granted  to  Vespasian  as  to  former 
emperors.  He  and  Titus  were  declared  consuls 
for  the  ensuing  year^  and  the  prsetorship  and  the 
consular  authority  were  voted  to  Domitian.  Vari- 
ous honours  were  decreed  to  Mucianus,  Antonius 
Primus,  and  other  eminent  leaders  in  the  war. 
Arrius  Varus  was  appointed  praetorian  pnefect; 
but  the  chief  authority  was  placed  at  present,  by 
die  right  of  victory,  in  the  hands  of  Primus;  yet 
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ym^abias,  neitlier  he,  nor  the  other  g'enerals,  could  restrain 
A.  D*09.    the  barbarity  of  the  conquering'  troops^  who  made 
""^^   an  indiacrimiiiate  slaughter  of  the  citizens^  broke 
into  and  plundered  their  houses^  and  committed 
atrocities  exceediug^  those  of  the  Othonian  and 
Vitellian  armies. 

In  order  to  extinguish  the  war  in  Italy^  an 
army  was  sent  against  L.  Yitellius;  but  he  and  his 
cohorts  surrendered  themselyes  without  a  stru^gle^ 
aud  were  carried  prisoners  to  Rome.  L.  Yitel- 
lius was  put  to  death^  as  he  had  rendered  himself 
as  infamous  as  his  brother  by  his  vices^  and  was 
considered  more  formidable  on  account  of  the 
greater  energy  of  his  character*  Troops  were  also 
dispatched  into  Campania ;  but  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  towns  were  more  inimical  to  one 
another  than  to  Yespasian^  they  submitted  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force* 
oteiKti.  Although  Mucianus  had  not  been  present  ai 
any  of  tiie  great  engagements  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  empire,  yet  he  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Bome^  than  he  absorbed  all  the  power  of  the  state 
into  his  own  hands.  The  favour,  which  he  was 
known  to  enjoy  with  Ycqmsiau;  easily  directed 
the  zeal  of  the  obsequious  dtixens,  and  made  him 
the  object  of  their  servile  adulation.  In  his  reti- 
nue and  mode  of  living  he  exhibited  ail  the  pomp^ 
and  in  his  actions  he  assumed  all  the  power,  of  a 
prince^  having  received  (according  to  Dion)  the 
seal  of  Yespasian  in  order  to  give  greater  sanction 
to  his  decrees.  The  first  exercise  of  his  authority 
was  exceedingly  violent,  and  gave  great  alarm  to 
the  citizens.  There  was  a  youth  named  Calptir- 
nius  Galerianus^  the  son  of  G.  Piso^  who  had 
committed  no  offence^  but^  in  the  turbulent  state  of 
affairs^  had  been  unfortunately  commended  as  a 
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person^  whose  merit  qualified  him  for  the  most  tbspasxav, 
exalted  dignity.    He  was  apprehended  by  the  a<».'qo. 
OTder  of  Mudanus,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  ^'"'v^ 

more  secret,  was  conducted  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
and  compelled  to  destroy  himself  by  opening  his 
yems.  Asiaticus^  the  freedman  of  YiteUius^  was 
put  to  death  as  a  slave^  having  deserved  such  a 
fate  by  the  abuse  of  his  short-lived  power.  Of  the 
two  late  preptoriaii  prLi?fects^  Julius  Priscus  killed 
himself  more  from  shame  than  necessity  ;  but  Al- 
phenus  Varus  survived  the  ignominy  which  he 
had  incurred  by  his  pusillanimous  defence  of  his 
master. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  consulship  was  vwFijiiir, 
assumed  b}- Vespasian  and  Titus^  while  both  of  them    a.  d.  70. 

were  absent  irom  Home.   Domitian  entered  ^poi^  irteriSriY. 
the  prtttoiship^  and  his  name  was  prefixed  to  the  ss-Im. 
public  epistles  and  edicts,  though  the  actual  power 

was  engrossed  by  Mucianus.  This  general  was 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus  and 
Arrius  Yarus^  whose  recent  exploits  had  gained 
them  the  applause  of  the  soldiers^  while  their  for* 
bearance  in  attacking  no  one  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  had  m^fratiated  tliera  with  the  citizens. 
As  It  would  have  been  dang-erous  to  crush  Primus 
openly,  Mucianus  followed  a  more  insidious  course, 
publicly  commending  him  in  the  senate,  making 
him  secret  promises  of  advancement,  and  bestowing 
offices  upon  his  friends ;  but,  while  he  thus  deluded 
him,  he  undermined  his  power  by  dismissing  into 
winter  quarters  the  seventh  legion,  which  was  most 
warmly  attached  to  him.  The  third  legion,  which 
&voui«d  Arrius  Varus,  was  setback  to  Syria:  part 
of  the  army  was  dispatched  into  the  Germanic  pro- 
vinces ;  and  when  Rome  was  thus  delivered  from 
the  presence  of  many  turbulent  forces,  ti*anquiliity 
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YRsfABiAv,  began  to  revive,  and  the  power  of  the  law  to  super- 
A.  0.70.  sede  the  terror  of  the  sword.  It  was  reported,  that 
Prmus  had  endearoured  to  persuade  Scriboni- 
anns  CrassuB,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  to  become 
a  competitor  for  the  supreme  power^  but  that  his 
overtures  were  rejected. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Domitian,  a  decree  was 
passed  for  paying^  due  honours  to  the  name  and 
memory  of  Gklba;  and  a  similar  enactment  was 
made  respecting  his  adopted  son  Piso,  though  it  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  P.  Celer,  who  had  dis- 
graced himseii'  in  the  time  of  Nero  by  accusing  the 
innocent  Soranus  Barea^  was  now  impeached  be* 
fore  the  senate  by  Musonius  Kufus,  and  condemned 
for  that  offence.  Encouraged  by  this  triumph  of 
justice,  the  senators  commenced  various  attacks 
upon  the  hateful  race  of  public  accusers,  who  had 
made  themaelves  instrumental  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  emperors.  An  extraordinary  oath  was  framed^ 
which  the  magistrates  and  others  were  required  to 
take,  making  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods,  that 
they  had  done  nothing  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
any  man,  and  that  they  had  reoeiyed  neither 
reward  nor  honour  for  injuring  their  fellow-citizens. 
Those,  however,  who  were  notoriously  guilt}%  took 
the  oath  w^ith  certain  evasions  and  subterfuges ; 
but  the  senate  did  not  fail  to  express  loud  abhor- 
rence of  their  perjury,  and  compelled  some  of  them 
by  violent  threats  to  withdraw  from  the  assembly. 
The  contest  continued  with  great  m  armth  duiing 
the  whole  day ;  but,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
senate,  after  Domitian  had  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  expediency  of  allaying  anger  and  resent^ 
ment,  and  forgetting  the  crimes  of  former  days, 
Mucianus  delivered  a  loner  haranome  in  defence  of 
the  public  accusers.    Awed  by  this  opposition,  the 
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senators  did  not  persist  in  the  struggle  which  they  vmpasiab, 
liad  so  fiercely  commenced.     They  had  before  a.d.7o. 
passed  a  salutary  act,  appointing  commissioners  ^' 
ioT  the  restoration  of  property  that  had  been  plun- 
dered during^  the  war^  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
public  ezpensas^  for  the  repair  of  the  brazen 
tablets  of  laws  that  had  been  defaced  by  age^  and 
for  the  correction  of  the  fasti,  in  which^  by  a 
contemptible  adulation^  honours  and  titles  were 
ascribed  to  persons  who  never  enjoyed  them. 

Althougfh  many  of  the  troops  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Rome,  yet  a  mutiny  was  nearly  ex- 
cited amonor  those  who  remained,  while  they 
claimed  admission  into  the  prsetorian  guards  for 
the  reward  of  their  services.  They  rejected  the 
lands  which  were  offered  them ;  and,  as  they  be* 
came  violently  importunate,  it  was  at  last  found 
necessary  to  comply  ^^  ith  their  demand.  The 
public  treasury  was  alleged  to  be  in  so  exhausted 
8  state^  that  it  was  resolved  to  replenish  it  by  a 
loan  from  private  individuals.  This,  although  com- 
mon in  modem  capitals,  was  an  extraordinary 
expedient  at  Rome ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  carry  it  into  eiiect.  The 
arrangement  of  the  consulships,  which  had  been 
made  by  Yitellius,  was  annulled,  and  an  honour- 
able funeral  was  given  to  Flavius  Sabmus. 

As  the  supplies  of  com  had  not  arrived  from 
Airica  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  were  terrified  with  reports  respecting  an 
insurrection  in  that  country,  although  the  delay 
arose  not  from  that  cause,  but  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  Neitlidr  the  soldiers  nor  the  natives 
of  the  province  were  friendly  to  Vespasian,  and 
an  equal  want  of  zeal  was  ascribed,  though  not 
upon  sufficient  grounds,  to  the  proconsul  L.  Piso. 
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YMPAfliAir,  MucianuSy  ezerciaing  the  same  summary  justiee  as 
▲.0^70,  he  had  used  against  Galerianus^  who  was  the 
^"^v^  cousm  and  son-in-law  of  Piso^  dispatched  a  cen- 
turion with  directions  to  put  him  to  death.  Fiso 
was  apprised  of  the  sangxdnary  order,  aiid  \\as 
exhorted  to  resist  it  by  openly  rebelling^  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Yitellian  parly; 
buty  after  commanding  the  centurion  to  be  executed^ 
he  secluded  himself,  and  carefully  checked  the 
ebullition  of  the  Carthasrinians  in  his  favour.  His 
forbearance^  however^  was  unavailing^  for  Valerius 
Festns^  who  commanded  the  l^on  in  Africa,  and 
who  was  suspected  of  having  secretly  enticed  him 
to  rebels  sent  (i  body  of  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of 
sla^nng"  him.  They  forced  their  way  at  day-break 
into  the  house  of  the  proconsul^  and^  meeting  a 
daye  not  &r  from  his  chamber^  asked  him  which 
was  Piso,  and  where  he  was  to  be  found.  With 
ready  and  devoted  fidelity  he  replied  that  he  him- 
self was  Piso,  and  was  immediately  killed  :  but  his 
generous  falsehood  did  not  save  his  master,  who 
was  soon  afterwards  recognised  by  Bebius  Massa^ 
one  of  the  party.  Festus  punished  some  of  the 
soldiers,  as  adherents  of  Piso,  and  probably  affected 
greater  zeal  in  crushing  the  alleged  conspiracy, 
because  he  was  anjdous  for  his  own  safety^  being 
related  by  marriage  to  Yitellius.  He  afterwards 
interposed  in  the  war  between  the  people  of  Oea 
and  Leptis.  The  former  had  allied  themselves 
with  the  Graramantes,  and  committed  great  depre- 
piin.  V.  a.  dations  in  the  country  of  their  enemies ;  but  Festus, 
having  routed  the  Garamantes^  stripped  them  of 
their  booty^  and  (according  to  Pliny)  found  the 
shortest  way  of  penetrating  into  their  country, 
Tac.  Hi&t.  iv.  At  Rome  the  restitution  of  the  Capitol  was  con- 
suct.  rill  8.  hded  to  L.  Yestinus,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank^ 
Dioa.ixvL    and  of  great  reputation  and  authority.  The  cere- 
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mony  commenced  on  the  twenty-first  of  June^  TMPAtiAx, 

when  all  the  space,  on  which  the  temple  was  to  a.d.  70. 
be  erected,  was  surrounded  with  crowns  and  gar-  ' — ^ 
lands.  Soldiers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
haye  anspidons  names^  entered  firsts  carrying 
branches  of  such  trees  as  were  pleasing  to  the  gods : 
the  Vestal  -virgins,  folio "winiof  with  children  who  had 
lost  neither  father  nor  mother,  made  a  lustration 
with  water  drawn  from  fountains  and  riyers. 
After  die  ground  had  been  purified  by  the  sacri* 
fice  of  a  pig:^  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  the  preetor, 
Helvidius  Priscus,  offered  a  prayer  to  tfupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  building:  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  the 
priests^  the  senators^  knights^  and  a  great  multitude 
of  people,  then  dragged  in  a  huge  stone  with 
emulous  joy,  and  threw  into  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  the  ore  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals^ 
which  had  nerer  been  submitted  to  the  furnace. 
The  soothsayers  commanded  that  no  marble  nor 
gold,  which  had  been  destined  for  other  purposes, 
should  be  employed  in  the  sacred  edifice ;  nor  did 
they  allow  any  deviation  trom  the  plan  of  the  old 
temple^  except  a  greater  altitude  of  the  walls.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  Tacitus,  that  Yespasian 
was  not  present  at  this  ceremony,  although  both 
Suetonius  and  Dion  relate  that  he  animated  the 
citizens  by  his  example  in  benig*  the  first  to  carry 
away  part  of  the  excavated  earth.  It  is  probable^ 
therefore,  that  the  work  was  not  far  advanced  when 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  that  he  showed  his  zeal 
in  acceleratinsr  it  after  the  foundation  was  com- 
mencedf.  Three  thousand  brazen  tablets  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  conflagration;  and  as  they 
contained  important  records,  embracing,  almost 

•  Sach  as  ?n1viii«i,  Fplir,  and  oth^rn. 
t  Thil  is  th«  opiuion  of  M.  TUlemont. 
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Vbspasiat,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  decrees  of 

12.  " 

A.  L  70.    the  senate^  and  the  acts  of  the  people,  respect- 
— * — '   ing  alliances^  treaties^  and  other  subjects,  Yes- 
pasian  caused  them  to  be  restored  from  copies 
procured  widi  diOigent  search  from  all  parts  of  the 

empire. 

j<M.fieiLJad.  The  Sarmatians,  ha\iug  crossed  the  Danube, 
iSe^Rw.ir.  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  Bomans^  and 
^  after  slaug^htering  many  of  them,  together  witli 

their  commander  Fonteius  Ag^rippa,  proceeded  to 
ravag'e  the  province  of  Mcesia.  Rubrius  Gallus 
was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops.  He  defeated  the  barbarians  in  sev  eral  en- 
gagements,  and,  haying  compelled  them  to  flee  into 
flieir  own  countr>';  established  many  strong  forti- 
fications upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
Dacians  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  this  invasion, 
and  Pannonia  as  well  as  Moesia  was  overrun  by 
the  enemy« 

Tu!.  HM.  If.    A  much  more  obstinate  and  formidable  war  had 

*  *  been  excited  by  the  Batavdans.  These  were  of 
German  extraction,  hanng  originally  been  part 
of  the  Catti ;  but,  being  driven  from  home  by  in- 
testine sedition,  they  had  settled  in  an  insular 
situation,  formed  by  the  ocean  and  the  branches  of 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  strictly 
ascertained.  Although  subjected  to  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  free  from  the  payment  of 
tribute,  and  were  only  required  to  furnish  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  their  own  nobles.  Their 
cohorts  had  acquired  renown  in  the  Germanic  and 
British  wars,  and  had  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  armies  of  Yitellius;  but  their  behaidour 
had  been  so  turbulent,  that  that  emperor  had 
ordered  them  to  quit  Italy :  whereupon  they  fixed 
their  quarters  at  Mogontiucum*. 
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Amonir  the  most  emment  of  the  Batavians  were  ve0pasi49» 
Juliue  Paullus,  and  Glaudhis  CSvilis,  hoth  of  whom    a.  d.7o. 

were  descendiiats  of  the  regal  family.  Paullus  had  ^ "  ^  '' 
been  put  to  death  by  Fonteius  Capito,  upon  a  false 
charge  of  rebellion:  Civilis  had  been  sent  in 
chaina  to  Nero^  and  had  receiyed  his  liberation 
from  Galba.  He  incurred  the  snapiciona  of  the 
Germanic  legions,  when  they  proclaimed  YitelHus 
emperor;  and,  although  he  was  allowed  to  escape 
irom  their  lury^  he  continued  to  cherish  a  deep 
indignation  i^fainat  the  oppression  of  the  Bomans. 
He  had  sufficient  aldll  and  ability  ibr  the  great 
enterprise  which  he  meditated,  and  proudly  com- 
pared himself  to  Sertorius  and  Hannibal,  because 
he  was  dis^ured^  like  those  gi*eat  generals^  with 
the  loss  of  one  eye*  Considering'  that  he  would 
be  attacked  as  an  enemy  by  all  parties  of  the 
Romans,  if  he  excited  liis  countrMnen  to  open 
revolt^  he  resolved  to  veil  his  designs  by  a  pre- 
tended adherence  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  He 
had  rec6i?ed  letters  firom  Antonius  Primus^  advising 
him  to  kindle  a  war^  and  prevent  any  succours 
from  marching  to  VitelHus ;  and  Hordeonius  Flac- 
cus,  the  commander  in  Upper  Gemmny,  favoured 
the  project^  as  he  was  desirous  that  Vespasian 
should  be  successful^  and  that  Italy  should  not 
be  devastated  by  a  fi*e8h  irruption  of  troops. 

Civilis,  therefore,  anxious  to  effect  the  liberty  of 
his  country*  amidst  the  anarchy  which  agitated  all 
parts  of  the  Eoman  empire,  obstructed  the  levy  of 
troops  that  Viteilius,  in  the  year  sixty-nincj  com- 
manded to  be  made  for  the  reinforcement  of  his 
armies.  This  enlistment,  which  in  its  own  nature 
was  grievous  enough  to  the  Batavians,  was  ren- 
dered doubly  exasperating  to  them  by  the  avarice 
and  licentiousness  of  the  officers  who  carried  it 
into  effect    They  were  excited,  therefore,  by  their 
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chie&  to  reaist  it;  and  Civilis^  having  assembled 
A. 9.70.  ^  most  zealous  of  his  comitzymen  in  a  sacred 
^^v^   wood,  under  pretence  of  a  feast,  addressed  them,  as 

soon  as  they  were  animated  by  nocturnal  merri- 
ment, upon  the  g'lorious  achievements  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  degradation  to  which  they  were 
condemned  by  the  insolence  of  their  oppressors. 
He  assured  diem,  that  the  Roman  Empire  was 
never  in  a  more  afflicted  state  ^  that  there  were 
none  but  weak  and  decrepit  troops  left  in  their 
winter  quarters;  but  that  the  Batavians  had 
powerful  forces  both  of  cavaby  and  infitntryj  and 
would  be  assisted  by  tiieir  kinsmen  the  Germans, 
and  also  by  the  Gauls ;  that,  even  if  they  were 
imsuccessful  in  war,  they  could  impute  their  in- 
surrection to  -a  zeal  for  Vespasian,  but  if  they  were 
victorious,  they  would  be  accountable  to  no  one. 
This  appeal  was  heard  with  enthusiasm,  and  Civilis 
Bent  niesseng-ers  to  the  neighbouring  people  of  the 
Canninefates,  and  to  the  eip^ht  Bataviun  cohorts  at 
Mogontiacum,  soliciting  their  co-operation  in  the 
war  which  was  about  to  commence. 

The  Ganninefates,  whose  origin  and  language 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Batavians,  promptly 
acceded  to  the  in^ntation,  and  chose  for  their  leader 
Brinno,  a  man  of  heedless  valour,  who,  according 
to  a  custom  of  the  barbarians,  was  installed  in  hk 
dignity  by  being  placed  on  a  shield,  and  elevated 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  attendants.  He  was 
immediately  jomed  by  the  Frisii ;  and,  making  a 
sudden  attack  upon  two  Eoman  cohorts,  he  took 
their  camp  and  plundered  it.  The  Bomans  set  fire 
to  tiieir  forts,  being  unable  to  defend  them,  and  re- 
treated in  dismay  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island, 
with  an  array  chiefly  composed  of  raw  auxiliaries, 
because  the  best  troops  had  been  transported  into 
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Italy.     Civilidy  dissembling  with  the  iiomans^  vxbpasiax, 
offered  with  a  small  force  to  suppress  the  tnsur-  a.d.7o. 
rectioQ  of  the  Canniiiefates;  but  when  his  treachery  -""^ 

as  suspected,  he  openly  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Batavians  and  their  allies,  and  drew 
up  their  joint  forces  not  far  from  the  Rhine.  la 
the  middle  of  his  engfagement  with  the  Bomaus, 
a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  deserted  to  his  standard, 
and  secured  him  tlie  victory  on  land.  On  the 
river,  where  the  Romans  had  stationed  four-and- 
twenty  vessels^  similar  treachery  occurred ;  for  the 
Batavians^  who  composed  part  of  the  rowers^  first 
slackened  their  efforts,  and  then  proceeded  to  actiye 
opposition,  until  all  the  vessels  were  either  cap- 
tured or  dispersed  in  flight* 

This  victory  so  greatly  augmented  the  renown  of 
the  Batavians^  that  they  were  extolled  throughout 
Oaul  and  Germany  as  the  champions  of  liberty,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  immediately 
sent  a  deputation,  oilering  them  succours.  Hor- 
deonius  Flaccus,  who  had  connived  at  the  first 
attempts  of  Civilis^  was  now  constrained  to  dispatch 
some  troops  against  him  under  the  command  of 
Hummius  Lupercus.  Among  the  forces  that 
marched  with  this  lieutenant  was  a  squadi*ou  of 
Batavian  cavalry,  which  pretended  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Bomans^  but^  when  the  action 
commenced,  deserted  the  left  wing  and  fought 
ag-ainst  them.  The  Ubii  and  Treveii,  who  were 
also  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Lupercus,  iied 
with  disgraceful  precipitation^  and  his  legions^ 
abandoned  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  camp  stationed  upon  the  Bhine,  and 
called  Vetera. 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  Batavian  cohorts  at 
Mogontiacum  had  received  orders  from  Yiteliius 

VOL.  II.  L 
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to  march  into  Italy ;  but,  beings  overtaken  by  the 

A.  D.  70.  messenger  of  Civilis,  they  resolved,  in  contempt  of 
'  Flaccus,  to  proceed  into  Lower  Germany,  and  jain 
their  countr^^en.  FlaccuSy  aiter  much  irreso- 
lution^ did  not  yentore  to  oppoee  them;  but 
he  wrote  to  Herennius  Ckdlua,  who  commanded 
the  fir^t  legion  at  Eouna,  enjoining  him  to  resist 
their  progress,  and  afterwards  weakly  revoked 
his  orders.  This  vacillation  naturally  created  a 
suspicion^  that  the  war  was  fomented  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Roman  commanders.  When  the 
Bata^dans  approached  Bonna,  they  sent  notice  to 
Herennius  Gallus,  inlorming  him,  that  they  desired 
to  return  peaceably  to  their  country,  and  to  molest 
no  one  unless  they  were  attacked;  but  his  troops 
urged  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  batde,  and,  rushing 
impetuously  from  the  camp,  endeavoured  to  surround 
them.  The  Batavians,  though  inferior  in  number, 
were  skilled  in  the  practice  of  war^  and  not  only 
resisted  the  onset  of  the  Bomansi  but  broke  dieir 
line,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  camp  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  They  pursued  their  march 
without  any  further  molestation,  and  adhered  to 
the  declarations  which  they  made  of  abstaining 
from  all  acts  of  aggression. 

After  the  arrival  of  these  veteran  cohorts,  Civilis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army;  but, 
maintaining  his  former  policy  of  appearing  not  to 
revolt  from  the  Romans^  he  allowed  his  troops  to 
swear  obedience  to  Vespasian.  He  sent  ambassap 
dors  to  the  two  legions  that  had  fled  into  Vetera, 
requiring  them  to  take  the  same  oath  ;  but  an 
answer  was  returned,  that  they  intended  to  pre- 
serve their  allegiance  to  their  prince  Vitelliua^  and 
that  a  Batavian  deserter  ought  not  to  assume  the 
authority  of  an  umpire  in  Boman  affairs.  Pro- 
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yoked  by  this  insultmg  retort|  he  led  all  the  Bata-  tespasxaf, 
Tian  troopS;  and  a  great  many  Germans,  to  the  a,  L  io. 
assault  of  Vetera;  but^  although  the  camp  was 
partly  on  level  gproimd,  and  was  defended  only  by 
fire  thousand  regular  troops^  it  was  impregnable 
to  barbarians^  who,  however  courageous^  were  in- 
expert in  the  use  of  the  necessary  engines  of  war. 
They  relinquished,  therefore,  for  the  present,  all 
hope  of  taking  it  by  force^  but  trusted  that  it 
would  soon  be  surrendered  to  them  either  from 
want  of  provisions,  or  the  treachery  of  some  of  its 
defenders. 

As  soon  as  Flacciis  was  informed  of  the  siesre  of 
Vetera,  he  commanded  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
Dillius  Yocula,  to  march  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  a  detachment  of  troops  along  the  bank  of  the 
Hhine.  He  himself,  disqualified  for  any  dano-er- 
oris  crisis  by  the  weakness  of  old  ag*e  and  the 
timidity  of  his  character,  was  openly  reproached 
by  the  soldiers  as  betraying  the  cause  of  Yitellius 
1^  his  insidious  hostility.  With  such  suspicions 
against  their  commaiider,  and  with  minds  exaspe- 
rated by  want  of  pay  and  pro\nsions,  and  alarmed 
by  the  decrease  of  the  waters  of  the  Ehine,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the 
Bomans  did  not  venture  to  attack  Civilis,  but 
pitched  their  camp  at  Gelduba.  Not  far  from 
this  place  they  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Germans  for  the  possession  of  a  vessel  laden 
with  com;  and,  being  defeated,  they  imputed 
then*  ill  fortune  to  the  treachery  of  Heren* 
nius  Gallus,  whom  they  dragged  from  his  tent, 
beat,  and  put  in  chains.  He  was  liberated  by 
Yocula,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage  were  put  to  death }  but  the 
army  was  weakened  by  disunion  and  tumult,  the 
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YmAMiAM,  common  aoldinre  contintiinof  fiim  in  tbeir  attadi- 

12.  . 

A.D.70.  ment  to  Yitellius,  while  the  more  eminent  persons 
^"■^^^  were  disposed  to  favour  Vespasian.  Civilis,  in  the 
mean  time^  supported  by  the  succours  of  all  Ger- 
many^ devastated  the  country  around  him,  and 
especially  the  territory  of  the  TTbii,  who  were 
objects  of  his  most  bitter  vengeance,  because  they 
had  forgotten  their  German  origin,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  by  the  Roman  name  of 
Agrippinenses*  He  made  another  attack  upon 
Vetera,  and  continued  it  during  the  darkness  of 
nig-ht ;  but  his  troops,  notwithstanding  their  mul- 
titude, were  repulsed. 

The  war  had  proceeded  thus  far  before  the  battle 
of  Cremona,  and,  when  letters  came  from  Primus 
announcing  this  event,  the  Gallic  auxiliaries,  who 
had  no  interest  in  proloncnng-  the  fiiry  of  civil  con- 
test, immediately  forsook  Vitellius.  The  veteran 
soldiiers  were  less  disposed  to  submit ;  but,  at  the 
command  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  and  the  instigation 
of  the  other  officers,  they  took  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
althouofh  in  a  murmurino*  and  reluctant  manner. 
Alpinus  Montanus,  of  the  nation  of  the  Treveri,  and 
one  of  the  Vitellians  who  had  surrendered  at  Cre- 
mona, was  sent  to  Cirilis  to  inform  him,  that  it  was 
necessary  now  to  lay  down  his  arms;  for  if  his  design 
had  been  to  assist  Vespasian,  it  was  fully  accom- 
plished* Civilis,  after  dissembling  for  a  short 
time,  endeavoured  to  inspire  Montanus  with  the 
same  animosity  against  the  Romans  as  inflamed 
his  own  bosom  ;  he  expatiated  upon  the  successes 
which  he  had  trained  over  their  legions,  and  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  quietly  abandon  tii^ 
enterprise,  which  he  had  begun,  of  achieving  the 
liberty  of  his  country*  Montanus  departed  with 
the  object  of  his  embassy  frustrated,  and  the  war 
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now  assumed  the  character  of  an  open  strug-gle  tispasias, 
between  the  Batavians  and  Bomans.  a/d.^7(). 

Part  of  his  forces^  which  Civilis  dispatched  ^-"v— ^ 
against  Gelduba^  arrived  there  so  unexpectedly^ 
that  the  Boman  commander  had  not  tune  to 
arrange  his  troops  for  the  battle.  The  Bata- 
vians,  therefore,  were  gaining  an  easy  victory, 
when  they  were  atacked  in  rear  by  a  body  of 
Yascones  for  whom  Yocula  had  sent,  and 
whose  sadden  appearance  enabled  him  to  rout 
his  enemies.  Yarioos  engagements  were  after- 
wards fought  between  the  two  armies.  The 
siege  of  Vetera  was  raised  and  then  renewed: 
Gelduba  was  taken  by  Civilis,  and  his  cavalry 
gained  a  Yictoiy  not  far  from  Noveeium.  Ihe 
Boman  troops,  from  whom  the  most  zealous  efibrts 
were  necessary  for  the  subjugation  of  a  bold  and 
active  enemy^  were  disunited  by  their  hatred  and 
suspicion  of  their  generals.  Having  heard  that 
some  money  had  b^  sent  by  Yitellius^  they  de- 
manded a  largess :  Hordeonius  granted  them  one 
in  the  name  of  Vespasian,  and,  after  spending  it  in 
riot,  they  began  by  general  invective  to  inflame 
each  other's  anger  against  their  commanders.  In 
lihe  darkness  of  night  they  proceeded  to  the  tent  of 
Hordeonius,  and,  while  none  of  the  officers  offered 
any  opposition,  they  dragged  him  from  his  bed 
and  murdered  him.  Vocula  would  have  suffered 
equal  violence,  if  he  had  not  escaped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave.  Being  without  a  leader^  they  aban* 
doned  themselves  to  indolence  and  disorder,  and 
fled  in  trepidation  at  the  approach  of  Civilis.  They 
caused  the  statues  of  Viteilius  to  be  restored^ 
although  he  was  now  dead ;  but  at  last,  wearied  by 
their  own  dissensions^  they  again  placed  them- 

*  Oaacoai. 
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tmpasiaii,  selves  under  the  command  of  Vocula,  and  renewed 
their  oath  to  Vespasian.   Being  led  to  the  idief 

'  ■ '  of  Mog-ontiacmn,  which  a  mixed  army  of  Germans 
had  attacked^  they  fomid  that  the  besiegers  had 
already  quitted  it. 
Mte?^^^'  ^  ^  ^  ieB^  of  Yitellius  was  known, 
the  Gauls,  whom  Civilis  had  before  invited  to 
throw  off  the  Koiiian  yoke,  begun  to  think,  that 
the  crisis  had  arrived,  in  which  it  would  be  expe- 
dient for  them  to  yield  to  his  proposals.  A  rumour 
was  propagated  respecting  the  incursion  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  Dacians  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces :  Britain  was  allesred  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection }  but  nothing  was  considered  so  cer- 
tain a  sign  of  the  approadiing  ruin  of  the  empire, 
as  the  conflagration  of  the  GapitoL  The  sacred 
temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  preserved,  even  when 
the  Gauls  captured  Rome,  and  its  present  destruc- 
tion was  ascribed  by  the  Druids  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods^  and  dedared  to  be  an  intimation  that  the 
Transalpine  nations  would  become  masters  of  the 
world.  The  principal  leader  of  the  insurrection 
was  a  man  named  Classicus,  eminent  for  his  no- 
bility and  power,  and  prsefect  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  TreverL  He  was  supported  by  Julius  lutor^ 
whom  Yitellius  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  Julius  Sabiuus, 
who  had  the  weak  vanity  to  pretend  that  he  was 
descended  irom  Julius  CsBsar  by  an  adulterous 
intrigue  of  his  great  grandmother^  during  the  Gal* 
lie  wars  of  that  conqueror.  These  three  diiefr 
induced  the  Treveri  and  Lingones  to  revolt  by 
representing  to  them  the  civil  discord  of  the 
Roman  people^  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of 
their  legions^  and  the  facility  with  which  the  Qmk 
might  seize  the  Alps^  establish  their  freedom^  and 
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extend  their  power  to  whateyer  limits  they  pleased,  vbspasiav. 
In  concerting-  their  plans,  they  deliberated  whether    a.  d.7o. 

they  should  not  massacre  all  the  remains  of  the    '  ' '  ■ ' 
Yitellian  army ;  but  thev  at  last  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  kill  the  commanders 
only,  and  to  entice  the  men  to  desert  the  Boman 
standard,  and  join  their  confederacy. 

Yocula  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  their 
designs  \  but^  as  he  could  not  resist  them  with  open 
ibrce^  on  account  of  the  seditious  disposition  of  his 
troops,  he  was  obliged  to  practise  dissimulation. 
Being  enticed  by  the  Ghrals  to  march  ag-ainst  the 
enemy,  he  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  from 
Vetera^  when  Claasicus  and  Tutor^  under  pretence 
of  reconnoitring,  went  in  advance  of  the  army,  and 
concluded  a  trolcherous  compact  with  the  German 
chiefs.  The  Treveri  and  langones,  who  were  under 
their  command,  openly  seceded  from  the  Bomans, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  a  separate  camp ;  and 
although  Yocula  vehemently  exclaimed  against 
such  perfidy,  and  exhorted  the  legions  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  become  a  derision  to  their  former 
allies,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Novesium. 
The  Ghiuls  took  their  station  in  some  plains  about 
two  miles  distant^  and  were  there  visited  by  the 
Boman  centurions  and  soldiers,  who,  with  a  base- 
ness that  has  scarcely  any  parallel,  deliberately  sold 
themselves  to  their  barbarian  deserters,  and  stipu- 
lated ibr  the  blood  and  imprisonment  of  their  ovra. 
officers.  Vocula,  although  advised  to  flee,  boldly 
but  inefiectually  remonstrated  with  them,  upon  the 
ignominy  of  Boman  soldiers  betrapng  themselves 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treveri  and  Ling-ones !  To 
escape  from  so  disgraceful  a  scene,  he  had  resolved 
to  die  his  own  hand  \  but,  while  his  slaves  and 
£reedmen  thwarted  bis  purpose,  Classicus  sent  a 
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VMPAsiAzr,  deserter  who  put  him  to  death.  The  two  lieu- 
A.  1.70.  tenants^  Herennius  and  NumiBius^  were  loaded 
^""^   with  chttins :  after  which^  Claaeicus^  assumii^  tbe 

insignia  of  Homan  authority,  marched  into  tbe 
camp^  and  compelled  the  Roman  soldiers  to  take  a 
new  and  extraordinary  oath,  by  which  they  swore 
to  defend  the  JEmpire  of  the  GauUl  The  same 
oath  was  administered  by  Tutor  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cologne,  and  to  the  soldiers  of  Upper  Germany ; 
and  some  of  the  tribunes  at  Mogfontiacum  were 
killed,  and  the  prsefect  of  the  camp  was  expelled^ 
for  daring  to  reAise  it 

The  troops  in  Vetera,  who  had  so  resolutely 
defended  themselves  ag*ainst  all  attacks  of  their 
besiegers,  were  now  overcome  by  the  most  distress- 
ing famine.  After  having  devoured  their  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden^  and  prolonged  their  exist* 
ence  by  feeding  on  every  root  and  herb  that  oould 
be  found,  they  sent  messengers  to  Civilis  imploring- 
his  mercy.  Their  lives  were  spared  on  condition 
that  they  took  the  new  oath,  and  surrendered  all 
the  proper^  in  the  camp ;  but  the  terms  even  of 
this  disgraceful  capitulation  were  not  observed,  for 
the  Germans  attacked  them  as  they  departed  fiom 
the  camp,  killed  many  on  the  spot,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  The  camp  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire, 
and  all  who  had  taken  refuge  there  were  destroyed* 
The  sixteenth  legion  and  the  auxiliaries  that  had 
surrendered  at  Novesium  were  ordered  to  march 
to  Treves,  and  were  joined  by  another  legion 
Bonna.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had 
hitherto  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Bomans, 
assembled  with  malignant  triumph  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  their  deirradation.  The  legions  quietly 
submitted  to  the  ignominy  which  was  the  recom- 
penee  of  their  treachery  and  cowardice;  but  a 
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squadron  of  cavalry,  called  the  Piceotiiie^  provoked  tmpasiav, 
by  the  ineolence  of  the  populace^  and  by  their  own  ^.^DfTo. 
bitter  reflections,  separated  themselves  and  marched  * 
to  Mog-ontiacum  instead  of  Treves.    Having-  acci- 
dentally met  ^milius  Longiuus^  the  deserter  who 
had  slain  Yocula^  they  overwhelined  him  with  their 
darte^  and  thus  ofiered  the  first  atonement  for  the 
infatuation  which  had  seized  the  Boman  armies. 

Civilis,  in  fultilmerit  of  a  vow^  which  the 
Germaua  were  accustomed  to  make^  cut  oil  the 
long  hair  of  his  head^  as  soon  as  he  had  captured 
Vetera.  He  is  said  to  hare  treated  some  of  his 
prisoners  with  wanton  cruelty,  by  exposing"  them, 
as  marks^  to  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  and  darts  of 
his  young  son.  Mummius  Lupercus^  lieutenant  of 
one  of  the  Koman  legions^  was  sent  (among  other 
presents)  to  Teleda^  the  German  prophetess.  She 
was  a  virgin  of  the  nation  of  the  Bructeri,  and  as 
she  had  predicted  the  success  wiiich  had  attended 
the  insurrection  of  the  Batavians^  her  fame  and 
authority  were  greatly  enhanced.  Tacitus  relates^ 
that  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
many  of  their  women  as  prophetic  characters,  and 
afterwards,  by  an  increase  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion^ adored  them  as  goddesses.  The  sanctity 
of  Yeleda  did  not  protect  Lupercus  from  being 
murdered  on  the  road. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  of  the  Gauls, 
neither  Civiiis,  nor  any  of  the  Batavians,  submitted 
to  take  the  oath  to  them,  as  he  was  confident  in  his 
own  strength,  and  had  no  intention  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  his  allies.  It  was  deliberated 
between  him  and  Classicus,  whether  they  should 
gratify  the  rapacity  of  their  troops,  by  surrendering 
the  rich  city  of  Cologne  to  be  plundered.  Besides 
the  impolicy  of  establishing  their  empure  by  so 
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YispAsiAVy  barbarous  an  act^  Civilis  was  bound  by  gratitude 
A.o.1fo.  to  protect  the  inhabitants^  who^  at  the  commence- 
^■**v^  ment  of  the  war^had  gnarded  his  son  in  an  honour- 
able manner.  The  nations,  however^  beyond  the 
Rhine  were  jealous  of;  and  incensed  at,  the  people 
of  Cologne^  and  desired  either  to  witness  the  de- 
stmctioii  of  the  place^  or  to  convert  it  into  a  settle- 
ment for  all  the  Germans.  The  Tencteri  sent  a 
deputation,  requiring*,  that  the  inhabitants  should 
destroy  their  walis;  and  slaughter  all  the  Romans 
in  their  territories.  In  answer  to  this  aanyiinmy 
proposal,  the  cituBens  offered  free  commerce  and 
intercourse  to  all  the  Germans,  and,  submitting  the 
arbitration  of  the  question  to  Civilis  and  Veleda, 
procured  by  means  of  gifts  a  decision  in  their  own 
favomr.  In  issuing  her  orades^  the  prophetic 
virgin  was  elevated  in  a  tower^  and  one  of  her 
relatives,  acting-  as  mediator,  carried  the  ques- 
tions to  her  and  reported  her  answers^  while  all 
Other  persons  were  carefully  excluded  £rom  ad- 
dressing or  beholding  her* 

While  Civilis,  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  had  induced 
most  of  the  northern  states  of  Gaul  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  the  RomanSj  Julius  Sahinus. 
the  commander  of  the  Liugones,  had  by  no  means 
been  equally  succesaiuL  Having  ordered  himself 
to  be  saluted  with  the  title  of  CasaTf  he  led  a  great 
and  disorderly  multitude  of  his  countrymen  against 
the  neighbouring  people  of  the  Sequani,  who  did 
not  dedine  his  offer  of  battle.  The  Lingones  were 
routed^  and  Sabinus^  fleeing  from  the  engagement 
as  precipitately  as  he  had  commenced  it,  took 
refuge  in  a  lilla,  and  set  it  on  fire,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  supposed  he  had  perished }  he  survived, 
however,  for  nine  years^  and  his  subsequent  &te 
will  be  related  in  its  proper  place.    The  resist- 
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ance  offered  by  the  Sequani  gave  the  otiier  states  yxspasias, 
of  Ghiiil  tune  to  deliberate  upon  fhe  nature  and  a^d'w. 
danger  of  that  war,  which  was  kindling'  around    ^ ' '  ^  ^ 
them;  and  the  IXemi,  taking  the  lead^  invited  the 
cities  to  send  deputies  to  a  general  assembly^  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  should  choose 
liberty  or  peace. 
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CHAFIER  II. 

Mueiamu  depaeB  Amm  Vafu$,  and  pr0par€$  for 
the  war  agavMt  the  Oaub. — 7%e  Bemi  and  other 

nations  of  Gaul  refuse  to  join  the  alliance  against 
the  Ilomam. — Tutor  is  defeated  at  Bingium. — 
CeriaUe  defeats  and  captures  Valentinus,  enters 
TreeeOy  andpardone  the  legume  that  haddeeerted, 
—Is  attached  by  the  barbariofief  and,  after  hemg 
nearly  defeated j  victoriouslj  destroys  their  camp. 
— The  people  of  Cologne  exterminate  a  CremuiH 
cohort,  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Homans, 
— Valentinne put  to  death^and  Domitian  eluded 
by  the  artifices  of  Mueianue. — 7%e  Gennane 
having  pitched  their  camp  at  Vetera,  are  routed 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  a  Bataman 
deserter, — CivUis  and  Cerialie  are  nearhf  made 
prieonere  in  different  engagements. — Oivitief 
driven  beyond  the  Shine,  at  last  suimte  to  the 
Romans. — The  son  of  ViteUius  is  put  to  death, 
and  Antonius  Primus  is  disparaged  in  the  esti- 
mationqf  the  Emperor, — Vespasian  at  Alexandria 
deeUnee  the eueeoureqf  the ParthiasUfietneeneeil 
against  Domtian,  and  sends  supplies  of  eom  <9 
Borne, —  Is  said  to  effect  the  cure  of  two  disease*  I 
persons, — liemarks  upon  these  alleged  miracles* 

MuciANUS;  receiving  exaggerated  accounts  of  ths 

A.  D.  70.    insurrection  of  the  Batavians  and  Oaub^  was  fillel 

with  more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  as  he  drendei 
TM.HJit.ir.  .     .  ,  ,         "         11  11. 

6D,*c       secret  lactions  at  home;  as  well  as  open  hostiiitus 
ahroad«   His  jealousy  of  Antonius  Primus^  anl 
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Arhus  Yarus^  induced  him  to  remove  the  latter  from 
his  post  of  pmtorian  prefect;  but^  in  order  to  soften 
his  resentment,  he  gave  him  the  office  of  praefect  of 
provisions,  which  was  sometimes  held  by  persons 
of  great  dignity.  Arretinus  Clemens,  who  was 
related  by  marriage  to  Vespasian,  and  enjoyed  the 
iayomr  of  Domitian^  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  praetorian  troops,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  displeasing  to  the  soldiers,  as  his  father  had 
held  it  with  considerable  reputation  under  the 
emperor  Caius.  He  was  a  person  of  senatorian 
ra&ki  although  it  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  to' 
bestow  the  o£Sce  upon  knights  only.  But  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  skill  were  required  on  the 
part  of  Mucianus^  in  order  to  controul  the  youthful 
Domitian,  who,  disregarding  the  adyice  of  his 
father's  friends^  had  resolved  to  proceed  on  the 
(Gallic  expedition,  with  the  hope  of  rivalling  the 
military  exploits  of  his  brother  Titus.  Mucianus, 
therefore^  was  obliged  to  accompany  him^  but 
delayed  his  journey  by  all  possible  contrivances, 
lest  he  should  presume  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  by  his  temerity  and  inexperience 
emborrass  all  the  operations  of  the  war.  Roman 
forces,  to  the  amount  of  seven  legions,  were  ordered 
to  march  into  Oaul,  and  the  chief  command  was 
given  to  Petilius  Cerialis,  a  bold  and  enterprising 
general. 

The  Gallic  deputies,  who  had  been  invited  by 
the  Hemi  to  assemble,  were  disposed  to  peaceful 
counsels  both  by  their  own  inclinations,  and  by 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Boman  legions. 

Tullius  Yalentinus,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  the  Treveri,  was  the  most  zealous  and  elnquciit 
advocate  for  war ;  but,  while  his  patriotic  ardour 
was  appbuded,  his  advice  was  outweighed  by  the 
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▼Bspi^aiAir,  representattona  of  thofle,  vho  descanted  upon  tlie 

A.D.70.  danger  of  attacking  the  fonnidable  power  of  the 
^■^^^  Romans.  It  was  not  for«:otten^  that  the  Treveri 
and  Lingones  had  opposed  the  attempts  of  Yindex 
for  the  liberation  of  Gaol  in  the  time  of  Nero ;  and 
it  was  evident  to  many^  that  if  their  eonntrfr  was 
emancipated  from  the  Romans,  it  would  be  agitated 
bv  the  violent  strnijg'les  of  their  different  provinces 
and  leaders^  each  contending  for  the  pre-eminence. 
The  fear;  therefore^  of  the  fiiture^  made  them 
satisfied  with  thehr  present  condition,  and  letters 
were  sent  to  the  Treveri,  in  the  name  of  the  Gallic 
states,  advising  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
sue  for  pardon^  which  might  be  obtained  by  the 
intmession  of  tiieir  coontrymen*  The  eloquence  of 
Yalentmus,  who  was  more  actiye  in  haranguing 
for  war  than  in  preparing  for  it,  induced  the 
Treveri  to  reject  this  humiliating  proposal. 

The  insurgent  states  did  not  make  those  powerM 
efforts,  nor  ddd  their  leaders  act  with  that  prudence 
and  unanimity,  which  were  essential  in  a  crisis 
of  such  imminent  danger.  Civilis  was  traversing 
the  Belgic  province  in  pursuit  of  one  of  his 
enemies :  Classicus  indulged  in  remissness  and 
sloth;  as  if  victory  had  been  ahready  achieved ;  and 
Tator  delayed  to  fortify  Ihe  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  last  of 
these  chiefs  took  his  station  at  Bmgium  with  the 
forces  of  the  Treveri,  thinking  himself  safe  in  the 
protection  of  a  river,  the  bridge  over  which  had 
been  broken  down ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  some 
cohorts  under  Sextilius  Felix,  who  forded  the  river, 
and  put  him  to  flight.  The  Treveri  were  alarmed 
by  this  defeat ;  and  while  the  people  abandoned 
their  arms  and  straggled  through  the  country, 
some  of  their  leaders,  wishing  to  be  the  first  to 
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propitiate  the  Romans^  fled  into  the  cities  that  yxspasiav, 
had  not  joined  the  rebellion.   The  Boman  legions,  a.b'  to. 

that  had  so  ignoniiniously  surrendered  at  Novesium  ' 
and  Bonna,  voluntaiily  took  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  afterwards^  leaving  Treves^  marched  into  the 
conntry  of  the  Mediomatrici.  Yalentintts  and 
Tutor  reassembled  the  forces  of  tiie  Treveri,  and 
put  to  death  the  Homau  lieutenants,  Herennius 
and  Numisius,  in  order  to  make  tlieir  soldiers 
more  desperate^  by  destroying  the  hope  of  any 
reconciliation  with  tiheir  enemies. 

Cerialk,  having  arriyed  at  Mogxmtiaeam,  was 
eag-er  for  battle^  and  inspired  others  with  that 
confidence  of  success,  which  he  himself  entertained. 
He  marched^  with  all  the  forces  that  he  could 
collect^  to  Rigodulum^  where  Valentinus^  with  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Trereri^  had  chosen  a 
position  surrounded  by  mountains  and  the  river 
Moselle^  and  defended  by  ditches  and  fortifi- 
cations. Cerialis^  considering  that  the  superior 
valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops  would  fiilly 
compensate  for  the  local  advantages  of  the  enemy, 
commanded  them  to  beg-in  the  attack  on  all  sides ; 
and>  though  they  were  obstructed  by  the  steepness 
of  the  ground^  and  the  missiles  of  the  Treveri^  they 
precipitated  tiiem  from  the  heights  like  a  mass  of 
ruins*,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  engagement. 
Part  of  the  cavalry,  ascending  by  more  gentle 
acclivities^  surrounded  the  Belgian  nobles  and 
made  them  prisoners^  together  with  the  general^ 
Yalentinus.  On  the  following  day,  Cerialis  entered 
Treves^  the  soldiers  demanding  that  the  city  should 
be  destroyed,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  so  much 
Ignominy  to  the  Boman  legions;  but  he  allayed 

•  Rate  n0d«  pradpltwftiir. 
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rMTABiAM,  their  anger^  and  refused  to  sanctiou  so  deliberate 
jui^io.  an  act  of  revengeful  rapine*  The  Treveri  and 
^"""^   Xdngones  experienced  great  demencj  from  him, 

as  he  merely  convened  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove^  that  the  Romans  had  taken  possession  of 
Gaul  not  for  their  own  aggrandizement^  but  to 
protect  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germans;  that 
they  had  imposed  no  heavier  tribute  than  would 
pay  tlie  armies  necessary  for  its  defence  j  and 
that,  if  thev  were  driven  from  the  country,  the 
inhabitants  would  be  immediately  invaded  by  all 
the  surrouzidiiig  nations.  He  showed  equal  lenity 
to  the  degraded  legions  who  had  taken  refuge 
among'  the  Mediomatrici.  These^  when  summoned, 
appeared  before  him  with  downcast  looks,  and 
with  such  a  consciousness  of  their  own  abject 
disgrace^  as  moved  the  compasdon  of  their  vio> 
torious  countr}^en^  and  constrained  them  to 
intercede,  not  with  audible  entreaties^  but  with 
silent  t^ars,  for  the  forgiveness  of  so  afflicted  a 
band.  Cerialis  generously  assuaged  their  poignant 
feelings^  ascribing  their  misfortunes  to  some 
unhappy  fate,  and  promising,  that  they  should 
begin  their  service  afresh,  and  that  neither  their 
emperor  nor  himself  would  preserve  any  recollec- 
tion of  their  past  offences.  They  were  then 
admitted  into  the  same  camp  as  the  other  troops, 
and  an  edict  was  issued,  forbidding  any  soldier  to 
upbraid  his  comrade  with  the  events  of  the  past 
sedition. 

Tac.  Htat  ir.  After  the  capture  of  Treves,  Ci\  ihs  and  Glas- 
sicus  sent  letters  to  Cerialis,  offering  him  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls,  or,  if  he  declined  their  pro- 
posal, challenging  him  to  battle.  He  did  not  deign 
to  return  them  any  answer,  but  sent  their  mes- 
senger to  Domitian.   He  was  blamed  for  allowing 
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the  chiefs  to  unite  their  forces^  instead  of  engaging  Vupasiax» 
them  singly.  After  they  had  effected  their  jimc-  Jofio. 
tion,  Civilis  gave  his  opinion^  that  they  should  v— ' 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  German  forces;  but 
Tutor  and  Classieus  advised^  that  they  should 
attack  the  Bomaiis  without  delay.  They^  accord- 
ingly^ marched  to  Treves,  and  arrived  there  so  un- 
expectedly, that  Cerialis  was  in  bed,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  a  battle  had  begun,  and 
that  his  troops  were  nearly  overpowered.  The 
enemy  had  broken  into  the  Boman  camp,  routed 
the  cavaby,  and  taken  possession  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Moselle ;  but,  instead  of  being  dismayed  by  their 
Budden  success,  Cerialis  boldly  rushed  with  his  body 
uncovered  into  the  midst  of  their  weapons,  and  by 
his  own  desperate  valour,  and  that  of  some  brave 
companions,  succeeded  in  retaking  the  bridge.  He 
afterwards  hastened  to  the  camp^  where  his  men 
were  fleeino;  in  terror  and  confusion  before  their 
assailants.  He  reproached  them  for  their  cow- 
ardice, and  declared,  that  he  would  die  alone,  if 
they  refused  to  follow  theur  commander;  but, 
though  their  courage  was  revived  by  his  example, 
they  found  it  difficult  to  rally  themselves  amidst 
the  incumbrances  of  their  tents  and  baggage.  The 
battle  was  nearly  lost,  when  the  twenty-first  legion, 
having  more  space  to  form  their  ranks  than  the 
rest,  vigorously  maintained  their  ground,  and  at 
last  returned  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  bar- 
barians^  terrihed  by  the  sight  of  the  cohorts,  and 
imagining  that  the  Bomans  had  received  some 
fresh  succours,  turned  their  backs  and  fled;  but 
one  of  the  greatest  ubbtacles  to  their  victory  was 
the  rapacious  eagerness,  with  which  they  had  dis- 
persed themselves  to  gather  the  spoils  of  the 
Boman  camp.   Cerialis,  having  repaired,  by  his 
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▼■•rijiAw,  intrepidity,  tbe  nearly  fetal  efhcts  of  his  late 
A.O.70.    remissness,  pursued  his  advantages  by  takinoPj  and 
destroying,  the  encampment  of  the  barbariana^  on 
the  same  day. 

Not  long  afterwards^  the  people  of  Cologne 
implored  his  protection,  and  offered  to  surrender 
to  him  the  relatives  of  Civilis  and  Classicus,  left 
in  their  custody,  iiepenting  of  the  alliance^  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  make  with  the  insur- 
gents, they  destroyed  a  Oerman  cohort  etationed 
in  their  city,  by  closing  and  setting  fire  to  the 
houses,  where  the  men  had  fallen  asleep  after  a 
revelry*  Civilis  marched  to  take  revenge  upon  them, 
but  was  anticipated  by  Cerialis.  The  Cannine&tes 
attacked  the  Boman  fleet  that  came  from  Bntauiy 
and  captured  or  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
vessels ;  they  also  routed  a  multitude  of  the  Nervii, 
that  had  voluntarily  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause 
of  the  Romans.  Classicus  was  successfol  in  a 
ekunmish  with  the  cavalry,  which  Cerialis  had  sent 
forward  to  Novesium ;  and  these  petty  "victories 
of  the  barbarians  were  some  reparation  to  them 
for  their  late  signal  defeats. 
Tap.  Tlist.  If.  Mucianus  and  Domitian  had  not  arrived  at  the 
^9  ^  Alps,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  success  of 
the  Roman  arms  against  the  Treveri.  Yalentinus, 
the  captured  chief,  was  led  into  their  presence,  and 
condemned  to  death;  hut  his  countenance^  and 
whole  demeanour^  indicated^  that  his  spirit  was  nn* 
conquered;  and  when  some  one  endeavoured  to 
insult  him  by  observing,  that  his  country  was 
vanquished,  he  replied,  ^^Then  it  will  be  less 
grievous  for  me  to  die."  Mucianus  had  now  such 
a  specious  pretext,  as  he  had  long  desired,  for 
delaying  the  progress  of  Domitian.  Affecting  a 
deep  couceru  for  his  dignity,  he  observed,  that  it 
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would  scarcely  become  the  son  of  the  emperor  to  vmpasuji, 
interfere  in  a  war  which  was  almost  iiniahed;  that  a.o.V 
the  Batavians  aad  their  allies  were  not  such  enemies^ 
as  deserved  his  presence  in  the  field  of  hattle;  that 

he  had  better  displayhis  princely  authority  at  Lyons, 
where,  without  mingling  in  the  perils  of  petty 
war&re^  he  would  be  ready  to  march  if  any  great 
emergency  should  arise.  Domitian^  although  he 
was  sensible  of  the  artifice  practised  upon  him, 
tacitly  submitted  to  his  counsellor.  It  was  believed, 
that  while  he  was  at  Lyons,  he  sent  secret  mes- 
sengers to  Cerialis,  inquiring  whether  he  would 
surrender  to  him  the  chief  command,  in  case 
he  visited  the  army.  Cerialis,  instead  of  giving- 
any  direct  reply^  evaded  the  proposal,  as  orig-inat- 
ing  merely  in  boyish  vanity  ^  nor  was  it  known, 
whether  Domitian  entertained  any  serious  projects 
against  the  authority  either  of  his  fether  or  brother. 
He  mighty  probably,  have  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  revenge  himself  upon  Mucianus ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  ibund  that  he  was  baffled  by  all  parties,  he  dis- 
guised bis  character  under  a  great  appearance  of 
fimplidty  and  modesty,  and,  neglecting  all  duties 
of  the  state,  pretended  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  muses. 

C^yilis,  having  recruited  his  army  by  reinforce-  Tae.  niat.  t. 
ments  itom  Germany,  pitched  his  camp  at  Vetera,  ^' 
hoping,  that  Ae  remembrance  of  his  late  achieve- 
iiients  there  would  stimulate  the  courage  of  his 
troops.  Cerialis^  being*  streng*thened  by  the  arrival 
of  some  fresh  legions,  followed  liim  tliither ,  and  an 
irr^^ular  engagement  ensued,  which  local  circum- 
stances turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Batavians. 
The  ground  was  naturally  marshy,  and  Civilis,  by 
impeding  the  course  of  the  l^lnue,  iuundated  all  the 
adjacent  plains.   In  these  iioods,  the  Homans,  on 
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YmAMux,  account  of  the  weight  of  their  arms^  and  their 
D.  70.  timidity  in  ewimming,  were  bnt  little  able  to  contend 
'  ■  ' '  '  with  the  German  soldiers,  who  were  lightly  armed, 
and  moreover  bold  and  expert  swimmers.  They 
were  provoked^  however^  to  make  the  trial^  andj  after 
losing  their  men  and  horses  in  the  unequal  Strugs 
gle^  retnmed  to  the  camp  full  of  indiguation  and 
shame.  Cerialis,  eager  to  obliterate  the  disurnce 
of  suck  a  repulse;  drew  up  his  men  on  the  following 
day  for  a  general  engagement,  nor  were  the  bar- 
barians less  ready  to  meet  him*  His  first  line^ 
consisting  of  light  troops,  was  thrown  into  confb- 
sion,  when  he  ordered  his  legnons  to  advance,  aud 
the  battle  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At  this  juncture^ 
a  Batavian  deserter  promised  him^  that  he  wonld 
lead  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy^ 
where  the  ground  was  firm,  and  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  attacks.  Two  squadrons,  given  him  for 
this  purpose,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  Germans^ 
while  the  legions  made  a  vigorous  onset  in  front. 
The  barbarians  were  ronted|  and  fied  to  the  Bhine^ 
where,  had  the  Boman  vessels  quickly  pursued 
them,  th^y  might  have  been  almost  exterminated; 
but  even  the  cavalry  forbore  to  follow  them^  on 
account  of  a  sadden  fall  of  rain^  and  the  approach 
of  night. 

Civilis,  although  he  received  some  succours  from 
the  Chauci,  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  into  the 
Batavian  island,  where  he  destroyed  the  mole  that 
had  been  built  by  Drusns  Qermanicus^  and  allowed 
the  river  to  overflow  the  neighbonring  country. 
He  sent  Tutor,  and  many  senators  of  the  Treveri, 
to  procure  assistance  from  the  Germans,  and  as- 
sembled such  a  force,  that  he  ventured  in  one  day 
to  attack  four  different  camps  of  the  Bomans^ 
stationed  along  the  Bhine*   None  of  his  assaults 
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were  finally  successful;  and  in  that  which  he  him-  VBerAsixir, 
self  condaeted^  his  troops  were  driven  into  the  a.d.7o. 
river,  and  he  was  oblig^ed  to  leave  his  horse,  and  ^"^v— ' 

save  his  life  by  swimming'.  Cerialis,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  cai'elessness  and  temerity  were  equal 
to  his  Talour  and  good  fortune,  was  nearly  captured 
by  the  Germans  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  had 
gone  to  visit  the  winter  quarters^  which  were  being 
erected  at  Noresium  and  Bonna,  and  was  returning- 
down  the  lihine,  when  the  Germans,  observing  his 
want  of  vigilance,  entered  his  encampment  without 
opposition,  during  a  dark  and  cloudy  night  They 
began  to  massacre  his  troops,  and,  cutting-  the  ropes, 
to  hmy  them  under  their  own  tents.  Part  attacked 
his  vessels,  and  especially  the  galley  in  which  they 
thought  that  he  himself  was  reposing;  but  he  had 
spent  the  night  in  some  other  quarter,  apparently 
in  pursuit  of  his  amours,  and,  being  roused  from 
his  sleep,  was  able  to  make  a  hasty  escape.  Few 
of  his  soldiers  had  time  to  array  themselves  in 
their  armour;  but,  seizing  their  swords,  and 
wrapping  part  of  their  dress  round  their  arms,  they 
defended  their  lives  as  well  as  the  emergency 
would  allow.  The  Germans,  after  their  successftil 
attack,  did  not  retire  till  day  had  broken^  and, 
among  other  prizes^  carried  with  them  the  general's 
galley^  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  pro- 
phetess Yeleda. 

Civilis,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  supplies 
which  the  Homans  received  from  Gaul,  prepared  a 
naval  armament ;  but  it  was  of  little  sendee  to  him, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  country,  and 
retreat  beyond  the  Bhine.  Cerialis  devastated  the 
Batavian  island,  which  in  a  short  time  was  over- 
flowed by  the  winter  rains^  and  the  inundation  of 
the  river.    While  it  was  in  this  condition,  the 
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rBBTAKAv,  Eomans,  being"  without  a  fleet  or  provisions,  and 
A.  D.^70.  almost  without  a  camp,  might  have  been  over- 
''•"^  whelmed  by  their  enemies,  if  Civilis,  according-  to 
his  own  aUegation^  had  not  restrained  the  Germans 
from  the  attack.  His  motive  for  such  forbearance 
v^  'ds,  that  he  was  now  meditating  a  surrender,  and 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Cerialis,  by  secret  communications,  had  offered  par- 
don to  him^  and  peace  to  the  Batavians;  he  had^ 
also,  urged  Yeleda  and  her  relations  to  exert  their 
authority  over  the  Germans,  and  advise  them  to 
terminate  a  war  which  had  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessM  to  them,  and  would  soon  inflict  upon  them 
still  greater  calamities.  These  representations 
were  not  ineffectual^  and  Givilis^  weaiy^  of^  a 
harassing  warfare,  and  desirous  of  saving  his  life, 
soug-ht  a  conference  with  the  Homan  commander. 
In  consequence  of  their  interview,  hostilities  ceased 
between  the  belligerents  i  but  the  precise  manner  of 
arranging  the  peace  is  unknown^  because  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  Tacitus  is  unfortunately 
lost.     We  learn  from  another  portion  of  that 

TacGerm.  8.  writer's  works,  that  Veleda  finished  her  prophetic 
career  by  being  led  captive  to  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  but,  as  the  Germans 
appear  to  have  submitted  voluntarily,  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  degradation  of  their  prophetess  was 
one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  present  war. 

Tac.  Htatir.  Durino-  the  rcvolt  of  the  Batavians,  Mucianus 
had  ordered  the  son  of  Vitellius  to  be  put  to  death, 
alleging,  that  his  destruction  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  hope  of  reviving  the  flames  of 
civil  discord.  He  would  not  allow  Antonius 
Primus  to  attach  himself  to  the  court  of  Doniitian, 
being  a^aid  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  him 
among  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  arrogance  which 
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made  him  impatient  of  all  rivalry.  Primus  de-  V£»pa8ijui, 
parted  irom  Borne  in  order  to  pay  hie  respecte  to  a.  d.^7o. 
Yeepaaifiii^  and  experienced  a  reception^  irhich^  "—v--^ 
thoug-h  not  ungpraciouB^  was  far  from  equalling  his 
sanguine  expectations.  Although  it  could  not  be 
denied^  that  his  vigour  and  rapidity  had  accelerated 
the  termination  of  the  war^  yet  Vespasian  was  in 
acme  degree  estranged  from  him  by  the  letters  of 
MociannS)  and  the  disparaging*  representations 
of  others.  His  own  conduct  did  not  remove 
the  unfavourable  impression ;  for  he  spoke  con-* 
temptuously  of  the  services  of  others^  and  was  too 
boastful  in  commemorating  his  own  achievements. 
He,  therefore^  gradually  declined  in  the  estimation 
of  the  emperor,  who  continued,  however,  to  treat 
him  with  an  appearance  of  Mendship. 

Vespasian  seems  to  have  remained  at  Alexandria  Tac.  Hist.  ir. 
until  about  the  middle  of  this  year.  Many  persona  ' 
of  all  ranks,  braving  the  perils  of  a  wintry  sea,  had 
sailed  from  Italy,  in  order  to  apprise  him  of  the 
death  of  Vitellius,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  imperial  power.  He,  also,  re- 
ceived ambassadors  from  the  PartUan  king, 
Vologeses,  oflFering  him  the  assistance  of  forty 
thousand  cavalry.  Highly  gratified  by  such  kind- 
ness, and  by  the  good  fortune  which  prevented 
the  necessity  of  accepting  it,  he  returned  thanks  to 
Yologeses,  and  requested  him  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  senate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  assured, 
that  the  Roman  empire  was  at  peace.  Grieved  at 
the  unfavourable  accounts  received  of  the  conduct 
of  Domitian,  who  was  accused  of  exceeding  the 
limits  of  that  indulgence,  which  might  reason* 
ably  be  granted  to  his  station  and  youth,  he 
is  said  to  have  reproved  his  immoderate  pre- 
sumption by  a  sarcastic  letter  in  the  ioiiowing  Dion.  IxrL 
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vupAsiAv,  terms :    I  thank  yon,  mv  dear  son,  that  vou  allow 

A.o.  70.    me  to  be  emperor,  and  have  not  yet  abrog-ated  my 
"■"^^^    authority."    Being  sensible  that  the  disordered, 
state  of  afiairs  required  his  presence  at  Bomet,  k 
resolved  to  entrust  his  elder  and  more  deserying* 

son,  Titus,  with  the  task  of  completing  the  conquesi; 
of  the  Jews.  Before  his  departure,  Titus  is  said 
to  have  conjured  him^  not  to  listen  with  too  mucin 
£M»li^  to  the  charges  of  accusers,  but  to  show 
himself  lenient  and  placable  towards  his  brother 
Domitian.  Pleased  with  this  instance  of  g-enerous 
nffertiou,  Vespasian  exhorted  him  to  dispel  all 
apprehensions,  and  to  advance  the  glory  of  hb 
countary  by  militaiy  acbieyements,  while  he  himself 
was  engaged  in  the  regulation  of  internal  and 
domestic  atfairs.  He  ordered  some  quick  vessels, 
laden  with  com,  to  put  to  sea,  even  before  the 
weather  was  calm ,  for  Bome  was  threatened  with 
such  a  dearth  of  prorisions^  that  when  this  supply 
arrived^  there  was  not  more  com  in  the  granaries 
than  was  sulhcient  for  ten  days. 
8i%2^^^'  ^Vhile  he  was  waiting*  at  Alexandria  for  the 
siMt.  viiL  7.  season  at  which  his  voyage  might  be  safely  under- 
taken, some  miraculous  transactions,  wherein  he 
was  the  principal  agent^  are  said  to  have  occurred. 
One  of  the  common  people,  known  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  applied  to  him  b}^  the 
direction  of  the  god  Serapis,  beseeching  him  to  cure 
his  blindness  by  touching  his  cheeks,  and  eye>baUs, 
with  his  spittle.  Ano^r  nmn,  who  had  an  in- 
firmity in  liis  hand,  or,  according*  to  Suetonius, 
a  debiiitv  in  his  le2r,  dechtred  that  he  was  insti- 
gated  by  the  same  god  to  implore  the  emperor 
to  touch  him  with  his  heel.  Vespasian  at  first 
treated  their  applications  with  contempt ;  but  when 
they  pressed  him  m  an  importunate  manner,  and 
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a  crowd  of  flatterers  seconded  their  entreaties^  he  vbspasiav, 
ordered  the  physicians  to  give  dieir  opinion^  whe-  Ji^io, 
ther  the  disorders^  under  which  they  laboured^  could  ^-^v— ' 
be  cured  by  human  skill.  They  stated,  that  in  one 
of  the  applicants  the  power  of  vision  was  not  ex- 
tinguished^ but  might  be  restored  by  the  removal 
of  certain  obstmctions;  and  that  in  the  other^  the 
use  of  the  limb  was  not  irremediably  lost ;  they 
urg-ed  him,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  cure,  alleging*, 
that  he  might  probably  be  selected  by  the  gods,  as 
the  instrument  of  their  mercy,  and  that  if  he 
failed^  the  ehief  derision  would  Ml  upon  those  who 
had  solicited  his  aid.  Flattered  by  their  represen* 
tations,  and  by  the  lute  course  of  event S;  \\  hich 
seemed  to  place  no  limits  to  his  power,  he  under- 
took the  presumptuous  task ;  and  it  is  related,  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  multitude^  who  eagerly  waited  for 
the  issue,  the  injured  hand  and  the  sightless  eye 
were  both  restored.  Those  who  were  present  at 
the  miracles,  continued  (according  to  Tacitus)  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  theu*  account,  some  years  after 
any  advantage  could  be  gained  from  it.  Vespasian 
was  induced  to  visit  the  temple  of  the  god  Serapis, 
who  had  conferred  so  much  honour  upon  him, 
and,  having  carefully  excluded  all  persons,  observed 
behind  him  a  man  named  Basilides,  whoTn  he  knew 
to  be  confined  by  illness  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Alexandria.  After  enquiring*  whether  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  temple,  or  seen  in  the  city, 
he  sent  some  messengers,  who  ascertained,  that  he 
was  eighty  miles  off  at  the  moment  when  his  phan- 
tom was  seen  by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  j  therefore^ 
was  persuaded  that  tixe  vision  was  a  miraculous  one ; 
and  as  the  name  of  Basilides  w  as  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  Xinff^  he  readily  interpreted  it  as 
an  omen  of  his  sovereign  greatness. 
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YupAsiAir,  Persons,  distingniished  for  both  pietyand  learning", 
A.D.^  luive  been  disposed  to  believe  these  pagan  miracles, 
y— '  and  especially  the  first  tiroj  but  it  is  most  ppo» 
bable,  tiiat  they  were  performed  by  the  artifice  and 
collusion  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  ^^^dshed  to 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  god  Serapis,  aiul 
exalt  the  dignity  of  the  Boman  emperor.  Sueto- 
nius^ in  relating  the  occurrences,  obaenres,  that 
Vespasian,  on  account  of  his  humble  origin  and 
unexpected  elevation,  was  not  yet  invested,  in  the 
opinion  of  men,  with  sufficient  authority  and 
majesty;  these  miracles,  howeyer,  conferred  the 
requisite  lustre;  and  this,  as  far  as  he  was  con-  < 
cenied,  was  probably  the  end  to  be  answered.  The 
cures  said  to  have  been  performed  at  Alexandria 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Hume  strong  enough  to  be  : 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  miracles; 
and  in  case  Ae  necessary  mention  of  them  may 
have  raised  any  transient  doubt  in  the  reader^s  . 
mind,  I  shall  subjoin  the  observations  which  Br. 
Paiey  has  made  upon  the  subject  in  his  Evidences  { 
of  Christianitr'.*  i 

Although  Tacitus  wrote  his  account  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  mirade  is  said  to  have  been 
performed,  and  wrote  at  Rome  of  what  passed  at 
Alexandria,  and  wrote  also  from  report ;  and  al- 
though it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  examined 
the  story,  or  that  he  believed  it,  (but  rather  the 
contrary) ;  yet  I  thmk  his  testimony  sufficient  to 
prove,  that  such  a  transaction  took  place :  by  which 
I  mean,  that  the  two  men  in  question  did  apply 
to  Vespasian,  that  Vespasian  did  touch  the  dis^ 
eased  in  the  manner  rdated^  and  that  a  cure  was 
reported  to  have  followed  die  operation.  But  the 
aliair  labours  under  a  strong  and  just  suspicion, 

*  Part  L  Pzop.  iL  Chap.  iL  ' 

I 
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that  the  whole  of  it  was  a  concerted  imposture  yumiav, 
brooglit  about  by  eoUunon  between  the  patients^  a.^d.V 
die  physician^  and  the  emperor.  This  solution  is  ^^^-v*^ 
probable,  because  there  was  every  thrngto  suggest^ 
and  every  thing  to  facilitate,  such  a  scheme.  The 
miracle  was  calculated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
emperor^  and  upon  the  god  Serapis.  It  was 
acUeved  in  the  midst  of  the  emperor^s  flatterers  and 
followers,  in  a  city  and  among  a  populace,  before- 
hand devoted  to  his  interest,  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  god ;  where  it  would  have  been  treason  and 
blasphemy  together^  to  haye  contradicted  the  fame 
of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  questioned  it.  And 
what  is  very  observable  in  the  account  is,  that  the 
report  of  the  physicians  is  just  such  a  report  as 
would  have  been  made  of  a  case,  in  which  no  ex- 
ternal marks  of  the  disease  existed^  and  which 
consequently  was  capable  of  being  easily  counter- 
feited, viz : — that  in  the  first  of  the  patients  the 
organs  of  vision  were  not  destroyed,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  second  was  in  his  joints.  The  strongest 
circumstance  in  Tacitns's  narration  is^  that  the 
first  patient  was  turtus  tabe  oeulcrum,  ^'remarked 
or  notorious  for  the  disease  in  his  eyes."  But  this 
was  a  circumstance  which  might  have  found  its 
way  into  the  story  in  its  progress  from  a  distant 
country,  and  during  an  interrtd  of  thirty  years;  or 
it  might  be  true,  timt  the  malady  of  the  eyes  was 
notorious,  yet  that  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
disease  had  never  been  ascertained, — a  case  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  emperor's  reserve  was 
easily  affected,  or  it  is  possible  he  might  not  be  in 
the  secret.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
weight  in  the  observation  of  Tacitus,  that  they  ,  who 
were  present^  continued  even  to  relate  the  story, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  lie.  It 
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Vmpa»iak,  only  proves,  that  those  who  had  told  the  story  for 
A.  D*7o.  many  years  persisted  in  it*.  The  state  oi  mind  of 
^"^^  the  witneaaeSj  and  spectators^  at  the  time^  la  the 
pcnnt  to  be  attended  to*  Stfll  leas  is  there  of  per* 
tinency  in  Mr.  Hume's  eulogium  on  the  cantions 
and  penetrating"  g-enius  of  the  historian^  for  it  does 
not  appear^  that  the  iiistorian  believed  it.  The 
temos  in  which  he  speaks  of  Serapis^  the  deity  to 
whose  interposition  the  miracle  was  attributed, 
scarcely  suffer  us  to  suppose,  that  Tacitus  thought 
the  miracle  to  be  real;  ^ by  the  admonition  of  the 
god  Serapis^  whom  that  superstitious  nation  {de* 
dita  sttperstitionibus  gerut)  worship  above  all  other 
gods.'  To  have  brought  this  supposed  miracle 
within  the  limits  of  comparison  with  the  miracles 
ot  Christ,  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  that  a  person 
of  low  and  private  station,  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  country  opposing  him, 
with  every  one  around  him  prejudiced  or  interested 
against  his  claims  and  character^  pretended  to  per- 
form these  cures,  and  required  the  spectators^  upon 
the  strength  of  what  they  saw,  to  give  up  their 
firmest  hopes  and  opinions,  and  follow  him  through 
a  life  of  trial  and  danger;  that  many  were  so 
moved  as  to  obey  his  call,  at  the  expense  both  of 
every  notion  in  winch  they  had  been  brought  up, 
and  of  their  ease^  safety,  and  reputation ;  and  that 
by  these  beginnings,  a  change  was  produced  in  the 
world,  the  effects  of  which  remain  to  this  day— a 
case,  both  in  its  circumstances  and  consequences, 
very  unlike  any  thing  we  find  in  Tacitus's  relation.^ 

*  This  part  oC  Paley's  argument  appears  sophiatical.    It  ail  tiie  men 
penltted  la  thdr  ftory,  it  certainly  proT«  Nmafliiiif  mora  Una  Iw  says ;  it 
ptofWtOtwyttMily  lOyllnt  Hbty  tomMdamdf  beUiftd  Hi*  mtriclii 
Thdrbalkf;  tiowe?6r,  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the  truth  of  tha  mfracki, 

becaiLse  tliey  miirht  hnve  hrrn  pcrfovmeri  in  so  WtflU  ind  dWrtHQl  4 IBM* 

atr  M  to  impoM  upon  their  umlerktaodings. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  these  tmpasiav, 
obsenrations  of  an  able  defender  of  Christianity,  a.d.V 

except  that  the  words,  with  which  Tacitus  intro- 
duces  his  account,  are  so  categ*orical,  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  he  did  beheve  the  miracles. 
Multa  miraeula  ev&nire,  eeelestis  fawr  et 
quadam  In  Vespamawim  melimHo  Nrnminum  asten^ 
dcretuT]  many  miracles  happened,  which  showed 
the  favour  of  heaven,  and  a  certain  disposition  of 
the  gods,  towards  Vespasian/'  Tacitus,  with  all 
his  genius  and  philosophy,  was  grossly  bewildered, 
like  the  rest  of  the  pagans,  upon  die  subjeet  of 
religion;  and  those,  who  have  read  the  marvellous 
accounts  delivered  bv  him  and  other  ancient  histo- 
rians,  will  consider,  that  it  is  not  any  corroboration 
of  a  miracle  that  they  believed  it,  nor  any  oonfuta- 
tion  of  it  that  they  disbelieved  it.  Paley,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  althoug-h  he  has  argued  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  has  not  exercised  all  his  usual 
candour,  but  has  seized  upon  every  thing  that  could 
appear  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  Such  in- 
discriminate zeal  is  not  necessary  in  the  advocates 
of  Christianity,  and  can  never  add  any  weight  to 
the  cause  which  they  wish  to  promote. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

Oru/in  of  the  Jewish  War. — Expuhioji  of  Jews 
from  Cmarea. — Conduct  of  Flams. — Cestim 
seiubi  Neapolitanvs  to  ateertain  the  state  of 
Jenualem. — Agrippa^  after  appearing  the  Jeme,  is 
drwen  owt  o  f  the  eU^. — Maeada* — The  eediiiaui 
party  at  Jerusalem  ascendant.  —  Munahem. — 
Roman  soldiers  treacherously  murdered. — San- 
.  guinary  conflicts  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Sjfriane  and  Aleaumdriane. — Ceetiue  advancee 
agamet  Jeruealem,  and  takes  part  of  the  dty. — 
Suddenhf  retreat.^  in  the  inuht  of  his  successes. 
— After  his  death,  Vespamui  is  invested  with  the 
oammand. — Maeeaere  of  the  Jem  at  J)amae' 
cue* — Pr^rai^one  for  war  at  Jerueaiem^ — 
Josephus  reeonere  the  city  of  Tiberias  by  are^ 
maikahle  stratagem. — The  Jews  rejmlsed  from 
Ascalon, —  Vespasian,  havitig  collected  Aw  army, 
destroys  Oadaraj  and  captures  Jotapat  after  a 
siege  of  forty-seven  days. — Josepkas  surrenders 
himself  to  the  Somans,  and  predicts  to  Ve^Hisian 
that  he  ivill  be  emperor, — Japha  is  taken  hg  the 
Rom^Liis, — The  Samaritans  are  destroyed  on 
Mount  Oerizinif  and  the  Jews  at  Joppa. 

TisMstAv,    The  year  70  is  remarkable  in  histoiy  for  the 

destructioTi  of  the  Jewish  capital  by  the  Boman 
^-*v— ^  army  under  Titus.  The  events  which  preceded, 
and  led  to^  this  great  catastrophe,  hare  been  pur- 
posely omitted,  in  order  that  they  might  not  inter- 
fere with  the  narration  of  Boman  affairs,  yt\axh  is 
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inTolved  in  considerable  intricaqr  by  the  occur*  yespasiait, 
rence  of  so  many  ciyil  contests  and  rerolntions.  a.b.9o. 
But  it  wBl  be  necessary  now  to  give  a  succinct  '^•v-^ 

account  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  war^  from  its  commencement  until  its  ter* 
mination  in  the  present  year. 

The  Jews,  after  sufferings  great  oppression  from  Tac.HisLT.io. 
their  Roman  governors,  attempted  to  redress  u!i  4.^^ 
themselves  by  open  rebellion  in  the  year  sixty-six.  (a.  d.  go.) 
Oessius  Florus  was  at  that  time  procurator  of 
Judsea ;  and^  although  his  predecessors  had  been 
remarkable  for  their  arbitrary  conduct,  yet  he 
surpassed  them  all  in  the  violence,  rapacity,  and 
deceit^  with  which  he  tormented  the  Jews.    As  the 
wealth  of  individuals  did  not  satisfy  his  avarice,  he 
plnndered  entire  cities  and  communities^  and  ahnost 
guve  a  public  licence  to  robbers,  provided  they 
admitted  him  to  a  participation  in  their  booty. 

In  consequence  of  these  excesses,  many  parts 
of  the  country  were  reduced  to  desolation,  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  being  constrained  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  seek  protection  in  foreig-n  lands. 
The  Jews,  thus  cruelly  liiirassed,  did  not  dare 
send  an  embassy  to  Cestius  Gallus,  thes*overnor  of 
Syria,  whose  duty  it  was  to  Usteu  to  their  griev- 
ances; but^  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  he  learnt  from  no  less  than 
three  millious  of  people,  who  were  congregfated 
on  account  of  that  solemnitv,  that  thev  were  un- 
justly  suti'eriug  from  the  tyranny  of  their  procura- 
tor. Having  promised  Uiem^  that  they  should 
experience  greater  equity  for  the  future,  he  took 
his  departure  for  Antioch,  and  was  escoi  ted  as  far 
as  Csesarea  by  the  giiilty  Florus,  who  derided  the 
complaints  of  the  Jews,  and  beguiled  Cestius  with 
fhlse  assurances.    Beflecting,  that  if  affairs  re- 
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f  mained  tranquil^  he  would  probably  be  called  to 
aecoimt  for  his  offences^  Floras  resolved  not  to 
desist  from  his  craelties^  bat  ratber  to  urge  tbe 

Jews  into  rebellion,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
stiHe  their  demands  for  justice. 

The  city  of  Geesarea  was  disturbed  with  violent 
animosities  between  the  Greek  and  Jewish  inha- 
bitants, the  former  of  whom,  by  the  favour  of  Nero, 
had  lately  gamed  the  ascendancy  over  their  rivals. 
It  happened,  that  one  of  the  Jewish  synag^og-ues 
was  situated  near  some  ground  belonging  to  a  Greek^ 
who,  by  Ae  buildings  which  he  erected  on  it,  greatly 
obstructed  the  Jews  in  approaching  their  place  of 
worship.  Their  offers  to  purchase  the  land  had 
been  rejected ;  and  they,  therefore,  applied  to  Flo- 
ras, giving  him  a  present  of  eight  talents  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  remove  the  annoyance.  He  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  their  wishes;  but,  instead  of 
fulfilling*  his  word,  he  left  Coesarea  and  departed  to 
Sebaste.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  the  J e\\'s^  in  assembling  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties^  were  provoked  by 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  placed  an  earthen 
vessel  before  their  syiiagogue,  and  there  amused 
himself  with  killing  birds.*  This  wanton  contempt 
of  their  law^  and  profanation  of  their  synagogue, 
impelled  the  more  zealous  amongst  them  to  prepare 
for  battle.  Many  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  were 
desirous  of  a  tumult ;  and  they  soon  proved  them- 
selves the  stronger  by  forcing  the  Jews  to  leave 
Ceesarea,  and  retreat  with  the  books  of  the  Law  to 
a  place  about  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  Some 

•  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  derision  of  the  Jewish  Law,  xrhich 
eoinm&ndU,  xh&t,  in  cleansing  a  leper,  a  bird  shall  be  killed  in  an  earthen 
▼easel  over  rumiiug  water.  See  Lerit.  xIt.  6.  According  to  Dr.  Hudaoo, 
who  iffan  to  thto  Cast,  flw  Cmmntn  Intandad  to  iiproMb  tiM  J«wi  m  t 
lepraw  ptopkb 
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of  their  leaders,  proceeding  to  Sebaste,  complained  vespa*ia.x, 
to  Florus  of  the  violence  which  they  had  suiiered,  a.  j>.7o. 
and  reminded  him^  as  delicately  as  poesible^  of  the 
money  which  they  had  ^ven  him  to  secure  his 
protection  ;  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  cast  into 
prison,  bringing  against  them  the  frivolous  charge 
of  carrpng  away  the  books  of  the  Law. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  griev- 
ing at  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen  from 
Ceesarea,  Ilorus  sent  his  officers  to  take  seven- 
teen talents  from  their  sacred  treasury,  alleging 
that  Nero  required  them.  Enraged  at  this  sacri- 
legious act,  the  people  assembled  at  the  Temple 
in  a  tnmidtuous  manner,  and,  uttering  keen  re- 
proaches against  the  procurator,  pretended  to 
collect  money  to  relieve  his  poverty,  Florus, 
disregarding  the  tumult  at  Caesarea^  marched 
quickly  to  Jerusalem  with  a  body  of  troops,  intend- 
ing to  exact  obedience  from  the  inhabitants  by 
force  of  arms.  They  endeavoured  to  arrest  his 
violence  by  going  out  to  meet  his  army  in  a 
friendly  and  submissive  manner;  but  the  centu- 
rion, who  led  the  advanced  guard,  ordered  them  to 
disperse,  and  not  to  presume  to  salute  a  ruler 
whom  they  had  so  insolently  reviled  in  his  absence. 
On  the  following  day  Florus,  having  ascended  his 
tribunal,  commanded  that  those  who  had  insulted 
him  should  be  immediately  surrendered.  In  vain 
the  chief  priests  and  principal  citizens  attempted  to 
appease  his  anger,  by  declaring  that  it  was  impos- 
8U>le^  in  so  large  a  populace,  to  distinguish  the 
criminals;  thataU  were  now  grieved  for  the  tumult 
which  had  occurred ;  and  that  it  would  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  to  forgive  a  few 
gxdlty  persons  for  the  sake  of  so  many  that  were  in- 
nocent. Rejecting  all  their  appeals,  he  commanded 

TOLII.  y 
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YESPAaxAv,  his  troops  to  pillage  the  Upper  Market  Place,  and 
A.B.70.    to  slay  eveiy  one  tiiey  met.  The  aoldierSy  interpret- 

(Tb^)  ^^^^  order  as  a  ^reneral  licence  for  all  excesses, 
not  only  killed  those  uho  came  in  their  way,  but 
broke  into  the  houses  tor  the  sake  of  slaughtering 
and  plundering  the  inhabitants.  About  three 
thonsand  six  hundred  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  were  destroyed  5  many  were  scourged 
and  crucified  before  the  tribunal  of  Florus,  and  in 
this  number  were  some  who  had  obtained  the 
equestrian  rank  among  the  Bomans,  which  ooglit 
to  have  been  an  inyiolable  protection  against  a 
punishment  of  so  much  indignity.  Bernioe,  the 
sister  of  King*  Agrippa,  w^ho  happened  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  performance  of  a  sacred  vow, 
appeared  bare-footed  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
procurator,  interceding  for  the  Jews;  but  lier 
entreaties  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  savage 
Roman,  that  she  was  in  some  danger  of  losing  her 
own  life. 

The  feelings  of  the  multitude^  on  the  ensuing  day, 
were  divided  between  grief  for  the  murder  of  their 

countrymen,  and  execration  of  the  barbarity  of 
Florus  5  but  they  allowed  their  anger  to  be  pad^ 
fied  by  the  arguments  of  the  chief  priests  and 
others,  and  by  the  expectation  that  no  further 
outrage  would  be  committed  upon  them.  Florus, 
who  wished  to  kindle,  rather  tlian  allay,  their 
mutinous  spirit,  informed  their  leaders,  that  he 
would  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  their  peaceable  dis- 
position, if  they  consented  to  go  out  and  meet  two 
cohorts  that  were  coming-  from  Ceesarea.  The 
multitufie,  after  showing"  much  reluctance,  acceded 
to  this  proposal.  They  proceeded  quietly  out  of 
the  city,  and  greeted  the  soldiers  in  a  friendly 
manner;  but  the  troops,  according  to  the  directions 
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which  they  had  received  from  Floras^  did  not  re- 
turn the  salutation ;  and  when  some  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Jews  began  to  inveigh  ag*ainst 
him^  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked.  Many 
were  kiUed  by  the  blows  which  they  received^  some 
were  trampled  under  the  horses'  feet,  but  the 
greatest  number  were  crushed  to  death  m  their 
violent  struggle  to  escape  from  their  antagouists 
and  enter  the  gates  of  the  city.  Florus^  taking 
advantage  of  t^eir  confusion^  endeavoured  to  get 
possession  of  the  temple,  and  the  tower  of  Antonia 
adjoining  it ;  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  by 
the  darts  hurled  from  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
and  by  the  dense  multitude  that  blockaded  the 
narrow  streets.  The  Jews  provided  against  any 
future  attack  upon  the  temple  by  demolishing  the 
cloisters  which  united  it  to  the  tower.  Florus, 
thus  defeated  in  his  project  of  seizing  the  sacred 
treasures,  departed  to  Ceesarea^  ofiering  to  leave 
with  the  Jewish  rulers  as  many  troops  as  they  de- 
sired ;  but  they  engag-ed  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  city  with  a  single  cohort. 

Cestius  received  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  disturbances  at  Jerusalem ;  for  while 
Fbrus  accused  the  Jews  of  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, the  letters  which  came  from  them  and  from 
Bernice  were  filled  with  complaints  of  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  the  procurator.  In  order  to  as- 
certain the  real  state  of  affairs  from  an  impartial 
isye-witness,  he  commanded  a  tribune,  named  Nea- 
politanus,  to  visit  Jerusalem;  and  this  messenger, 
on  his  arrival  at  Jamnia,  met  King  Agrippn,  and 
informed  him  of  the  business  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  The  most  eminent^  also,  of  the  Jews 
came  to  Jamnia  to  offer  their  congratulations  to 
Agrippa,  and  described  to  liim  the  grievances 
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ymmtabjjlw,  which  they  had  suffered  from  Florua.  As  Agrippa 
A.0. 70.  was  anxious  to  ayoid  a  war  with  the  Romans,  he  en- 
u!d^)  ^^^^^"^  ^  *^^y  resentment ;  and,  proceed- 
ing* to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Neapolitanus, 
he  found  all  the  inhabitants^  though  indignant  at 
the  procurator,  yet  professing  unaltered  respect 
and  stthmission  to  the  Roman  authority.  Neapo- 
litanus was  satisfied  with  the  external  tranquilUtj 
which  he  observed  in  the  city ;  and,  after  addressing 
the  people,  and  performing  in  the  Temple  such 
service  as  was  lawful  for  a  Gentile,  he  returned 
to  make  his  report  to  Cestius. 

After  his  departure  the  Jews^  whose  inclinations 
were  not  so  peaceable  as  they  had  appeared  to  the 
Koman  delegate,  were  desirous  of  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Nero,  in  order  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  late  tumults.  Agrippa  did  not  approve  of  such 
a  measure ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  that  many  of 
them  were  eairer  to  involve  the  nation  in  war,  he 
assembled  them,  and  made  a  long  harangue  upon 
the  danger  of  provoking  the  Roman  power^  which 
had  subdued  the  greatest  people^  both  barbar- 
ous and  civilized*.  He  declared,  that  they  had 
already  placed  themselves  in  a  hostile  position 
towards  the  Romans,  by  not  papng  the  tribute 
which  was  due,  and  by  destroying  the  cloisters  be- 
tween the  Temple  and  the  tower  of  Antonia.  His 
expostulations  had  such  weig'ht  with  them,  that 
they  collected  the  arrears  of  tribute,  amounting  to 
forty  talents,  and  began  to  repair  the  cloisteis* 
But  when  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
submit  to  Floras,  until  a  proper  successor  should 
be  appointed  by  Nero,  they  rejected  his  advi(*e 
with  indignation,  and,  heaping  reproaches  and  ii- 

*  la  speftking  of  Britain,  be  nupposM  it  to  be  an  inland  a«  large  a»  iIm 
vMt  of  tlw  world  I 
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suits  upon  him,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city,  vaaPAaiAir, 
and  depart  to  his  own  territories.  a.  0.70. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Jews  now  assumed  ^^[^^^^ 
a  hostile  character.  A  fortress  called  Masada,  not 
far  from  Jerusalem,  was  seized  by  a  party  of  men, 
who  put  to  death  the  Romans  that  were  in  it,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  their  own  troops.  About  the 
same  time  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias  the  high 
priest,  being  captain  of  the  temple,  and  a  man  of 
resolute  disposition,  had  sufficient  authority  to  per- 
suade those^  who  ministered  in  the  sacred  service, 
not  to  accept  any  offering  or  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
a  foreigner.  Such  a  resolution  was  an  explicit 
declaration  of  war,  as  it  interdicted  the  sacrifices 
which  it  was  usual  to  make  on  account  of  the 
Boman  emperor.  The  Pharisees,  therefore^  and 
other  men  of  power^  who  were  interested  in  pre* 
venting  a  rebellion,  warmly  protested  against  the 
innovation,  and  declared,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
most  learned  priests,  that  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways received  sacrifices  from  foreigners.  Finding 
their  remonstrances  unheeded^  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  request  assistance  firom  both  Florus 
and  Agrippa.  The  procurator,  who  exulted  at 
having"  kindled  the  flame  of  war,  took  no  notice 
of  the  embassy  3  but  Agrippa,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  the  impending  conflict  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  Romans,  sent  a  bo  I  \  of  three 
thousand  cavalry  to  Jerusalem. 

After  receiving*  this  succour,  the  party  advo- 
cating peace  established  themselves  in  the  Upper 
Cily;  while  their  adyersaries  were  in  possession 
of  the  Lower  City  and  the  Temple.  Gonthiual  skir- 
mishes with  stones  and  darts,  and  sometimes  mure 
regular  attacks,  were  made  for  the  space  of  seven 
days  3  after  which  the  seditious  pai'ty,  strengthened 
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vs«pA8XAN,  bv  a  body  of  men  who  may  be  denominated 
flflfiafiainB  were  able  to  drive  their  opponents 
(ZTqq!)  ^™  ^  tipper  City.  They  burnt  the  houae  of 
Ananiafl,  the  higli  priest^  and  the  palaces  of 
Agrippa  and  Bernice ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
they  dest^o^-ed  the  office  where  the  records  and 
bonda  were  deposited,  hoping,  by  this  act,  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  more  needy  class  of  cttizens 
who  were  in  debt.  On  the  following  day  they 
attacked  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and,  ns  soon  as 
they  had  captured  it,  prepared  to  besiesre  the 
Upper  Palace,  in  which  the  king's  soldiers^  with 
the  high  priest  and  other  eminent  persons^  had 
taken  refuge* 

A  person  named  Manahem,  the  son  of  Judas 
the  Galilean^  now  became  the  head  of  the  seditious 
party  at  Jerusalem.  Having  gone  to  Masada,  he 
seized  the  arms  deposited  there,  and,  distributing 
them  to  his  followers,  and  such  robbers  as  were 
wilUng'  to  join  him,  formed  a  bod}'  guard,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  a  kind  of  regnl 
dignity.  In  an  attack  upon  the  Upper  Palace 
he  undermined  one  of  the  towers,  and  destroyed 
it;  and,  though  the  besieged  had  raised  an  inner 
-v^all  for  their  protection,  they  sent  to  dechire 
their  readiness  to  capitulate.  The  kincr^s  soldiers 
and  the  Jews  were  suffered  to  depart  unmolested  ^ 

•  They  were  called  Sicarii,  from  the  sica,  or  daggers,  which  they  carried 
under  thetr  garments,  and  first  became  formidable  in  Ute  year  when 
Felix  was  proenrator  of  Jodva.  It  waa  their  practice  to  itab  mtn  ia 
open  daj,  and  In  tiM  atiddla  of  tlio  dty,  ehidlj  dviiag  Um  Ailivals,  wtm 
they  could  mingle  more  securely  with  the  crowd.  Thdr  first  rictim  «aa 
Jonathan,  the  hfc?h  priest ;  and.  affer  his  death,  persons  were  killed  every 
day,  in  msidiooj  a  manner,  that  no  one  ttoouLrht  his  life  sal'e,  nor  could  rru^t 
h.i»  most  intimate  friends.  The  ^icani  generully  escaped  detection  by  teign- 
ing  great  honor  ■!  flM  rnvdm  eonmltted,  and,  probably  by  tbo  doMtad 
artful  onion  which  thej  pfwerwd  ono  wllb  aaotlMr*  /oi.  BtIL  JmL  IL  IS. 
In  the  Aet9  (xxi.  38)  thoee,  whom  our  translalort  liAVi  dllod  mmrdtrtn, 
ara  dimofliinafofi  ia  the  Onok  ouc^oi,  HeariL 
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but  the  unfortuuate  Romans,  not  beino-  included  vbspaszas, 
in  the  articles  of  surrender,  were  obliged  to  forsake  a.  d'  o. 
their  camp  and  flee.  Those  that  were  taken  by  ' — ^ 
Manahem  were  put  to  death:  the  rest  escaped 
to  three  royal  towers,  bearing*  the  names  of  Hip- 
picus,  Phasaehis,  and  Mariamne.  Ananias,  the 
high  priest^  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  an 
aqaednet ;  but  bemg  discovered  on  the  following 
day,  be,  tog*ether  witib  his  brother,  was  slain  The 
success  of  his  enterprise  so  elated  the  iiKsolent 
Manahem,  that,  imagining"  there  was  no  rival 
able  to  contend  with  him  for  the  supremacy^  he 
began  to  exhibit  the  character  of  a  crud  and 
odious  tyrant.  Eleazar  remonstrated  widi  his 
followers  upon  the  inconsistency  of  becoming* 
slaves  to  a  native  ruler  of  so  despicable  a  charac- 
ter, a^r  they  had  ventured  to  strug'gle  with  the 
Bomans  fi>r  the  recovery  of  their  liberty;  and^ 
having  roused  their  indignation^  he  advised  them 
to  attack  Maualiem  when  he  appeared  in  the 
Temple,  insulting*  them  with  his  royal  pomp  and 
attire.  Although  Manahem  was  escoited  with  an 
armed  retinue^  he  was  overpowered  by  the  troops 
of  Eleazar^  and  a  multitude  of  people  who  assailed 
him  with  stones.  Many  of  his  followers  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  a  few  escaped  to  Masada,  and 
he  himself^  after  being  concealed  for  a  time  from 
the  vengeance  of  hb  pursuers^  was  at  last  put  to 
death  wtth  various  kinds  of  torment. 

After  the  destruction  of  Manahem,  the  people 
would  have  gladly  consented  to  liberate  the 
Bomans  who  were  in  the  royal  towers,  but  Elea^ 
sear  and  his  party  continued  to  besiege  them 
closely.   At  last  their  commander^  whose  name 

*  Thi«  WIS  the  same  Ananias,  to  whom  St.  Fttol  had  deelaved,  **  God 
tlMU  MBBit*  ttiM,  thoB  whitad  wsU."  Acta,xzULS. 
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▼ssmiAK,  was  Metilius,  stipulated,  that  they  should  surrender 
A.©. 70.  their  arms  and  property,  upon  condition  of  having 
(TiTee)  ^^^^  spared.  Trusting  to  the  iideiity  of  the 
Jews,  they  quietly  resigned  their  swords  and 
shields^  and  were  preparing  to  depart,  *when  th^ 
were  surrounded  by  Eleazar's  troops^  and  attacked 
in  a  manner  as  cowardly  as  it  was  perfidious. 
Without  attempting  to  defend  themsehes^  or  to 
sue  for  mercy,  they  merely  exclaimed  against  the 
base  violation  of  the  solemn  compact  whidi  had 
been  made,  and  were  all  massacred  except  ^letilius, 
who  proniised  to  become  a  Jew,  and  submit  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision. 

This  act  of  treachnry  took  place  on  one  of  Ae 
Jewish  sabbadis,  and  on  the  same  day  and  hoar 

more  than  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  killed  by 
the  Syrians  of  Ccesarea,  while  such  as  fled  from 
the  carnage  were  taken  by  Florus  and  condemned 
to  the  g^leys.  To  revenge  themselves  for  this 
slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  the  Jews  divided 
themselves  into  detachments,  and  attacked  the 
Syrian  yilla<re9  and  cities  that  were  in  their  terri- 
tories, or  on  their  confines.  The  Syrians  were  not 
slow  in  retaliating,  and  in  most  of  the  towns^  where 
they  were  mixed  widi  tiie  Jews,  fierce  and  san- 
guinary conflicts  ensued  between  the  two  races» 
At  Scythopolis  the  Jews  assisted  the  heathen 
inhabitants  against  the  attack  of  their  own  coun* 
trymen ;  but  their  extraordinary  zeal  did  not  save 
them  from  either  suspicion  or  destruction.  For 
being  requested  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  vrith 
their  families  to  an  adjoining  grove,  they  were 
surprised  there  by  the  Syrians,  and  treacherously 
murdered,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  a  Jew,  named  Simon, 
remarkable  for  his  great  strength  and  courage, 
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which  he  had  employed  in  combating*  against  vmpasiaw, 
his  own  nation.  When  he  observed  the  perfidy  a.d.7o. 
of  the  people  of  Scythopolis^  he  resolved  that  ^'^TbSl) 
neither  himself  nor  Us  &mily  should  perish  by 
their  weapons.  He^  therefore^  killed  with  his  own 
hands  his  father^  his  mother,  hia  wife  and  children, 
and  at  last,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
over  so  many  slaughtered  relatives,  plung'ed  the 
eword  into  his  own  body.  But  besides  the  Syrians^ 
whose  fury  was  inflamed  against  them  at  this 
time,  the  Jews  had  other  enemies.  At  Alex- 
andria, where  they  were  always  hateful  to  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  such  commotions  were  excited, 
that  the  governor,  Tiberius  Alejnnder  (himself  a 
Jew  by  birth)  commanded  two  Roman  legions  to 
attack  that  part  of  the  city  where  they  resided^ 
and  to  plunder  and  bum  their  houses.  About 
fifty  thousand  of  them  were  thus  massacred,  and 
none  would  have  been  permitted  to  survive^  if  they 
had  not  sued  for  mercy. 

While  the  Jews  were  thus  armed  against  their 
neighbours,  and  their  neighbours  against  them, 
Cestius,  thhiking  that  hostilities  could  be  no  longer 
deferred,  marched  from  Antioch  with  the  twelfth 
legion,  and  many  other  troops  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies.  On  his  arrival  at  Zubulon,  he  found 
that  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and 
gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  burn  the  city,  and 
enrich  themselves  with  the  spoil.  Descending  to 
Csesarea,  he  detached  part  of  his  army  to  take 
Joppa,  which  was  cruelly  pillaged  and  burnt.  The 
troops  that  he  sent  to  reduce  Galilee  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  at  Sepphoris  (which  was  the 
strongest  city)  and  encountered  but  little  opposi* 
tion  in  other  places.  He  advanced,  therefore, 
against  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  march  thither  set 
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TwpAtiAii,  fire  to  the  city  of  Lydda^  the  greatest  part  of  the 

A,D.7o.  inhabitanU  havinor  g'one  to  Jerusalem,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  tlie  least  of  tabernacles.  When 
he  pitched  hia  camp  at  Gabao,  about  six  miles 
from  the  metropolis^  the  Jews^  disregaxdingf  the 
eanctity  of  llie  feast  and  the  Sabbath^  aimed 
lliemselves  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  attacked 
him  so  vig'orouslyi  that  they  slew  above  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men.  After  this  skirmish  Agrippa 
sent  proposals  of  peace^  promising  them  abaolute 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans }  but  the 
seditious  killed  one  of  his  messeng-ers  and  wounded 
the  other,  and  were  in  turn  assaulted  by  the  Jewish 
people,  who  were  desirous  of  making-  some  accom- 
modation with  their  invaders.  This  discord  among 
his  enemies  enabled  Gestins  to  advance  his  whde 
army  as  far  as  Scopus,  which  was  only  seven 
furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  there  he 
remained  inactive  for  three  days^  hoping  that  the 
Jews  would  submit  to  some  pacific  arrangement 
On  the  fourth  day  he  commenced  an  assault, 
and  gained  possession  of  what  was  called  the 
New  City,  which  he  set  on  fire ;  and,  if  he  had 
resolutely  pursued  the  attack,  he  would  (in  the 
opinion  of  Josephus)  have  captured  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  on  that  day.  But,  as  the  historian 
relates,  he  was  dissuaded  from  such  an  attempt 
by  several  ofiicers  in  his  army,  that  had  been 
bribed  by  floras^  whose  interest  it  was  to  prolong 
the  war. 

For  five  days  the  Jews  successfully  repulsed  the 
Eomans  from  their  w^alls ;  but  on  the  sixth,  they 
were  placed  in  most  imminent  danger  by  an  attack 
which  Cestius  made  >vith  his  best  troops  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  Temple.  His  soldiers,  working 
under  the  covering  of  their  closely  compact^ 
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shields*^  had  undermined  the  wall,  and  were  pre-  vbspasiaw, 
paring-  to  set  iire  to  the  gate :  the  seditious,  tilled  i/ifio. 
with  consternatioii,  were  fleeing*  in  different  direc-  * — - — ' 

D  (a  O  00  ) 

tioDB^  while  the  more  peaceable  citizens  were  ready 
to  open  their  gates  to  the  Roman  commander ;  yet 

Cestius,  either  ignorant  of,  or  wilfully  disregarding, 
all  these  favourable  circumstances,  recalled  his 
troops,  and  departed  from  Jerusalem^  as  if  be  had 
suffered  an  irretrieyable  defeat^  or  the  city  had  been 
impregnable.  Josephus  accounts  for  this  infatua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Roman  general,  by  supposing 
that  God's  anger  against  the  Jews  was  not  yet 
appeased,  and  that  they  were  reserved  for  greater 
calamities.  This  is  unquestionably  true;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  as  a  farther  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary  de|)arture  of  Cestius,  that  it  gave  the  Chris- 
tians an  opportunity  of  obeying  their  Lord's  in- 
junctions^ and  escaping  from  Jemsnlemt.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Peila,  which  was 
beyond  Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis. 

Cestius  retreated,  as  he  had  come,  from  Scopus  jog.  Beu.jud. 
to  Gabao ;  and  having  remained  two  days  at  the  sii^TUi. 
latter  place  in  great  perplexity^  and  observing  that  SJ^ht 
the  number  of  his  enemies  continually  increased^  he  10. 
destroyed  his  beasts  of  burden,  and  commenced  a 
rapid  flight.    The  Jews  pursued  and  harassed 
him  as  far  as  Antipatris^  slaying  about  five  thou- 
sand of  his  men,  and  capturing  one  of  his  eagles. 
He  was  joined,  however^  by  some  of  the  Jews^  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Jerusalem,  and  he  sent 
part  of  them  into  Greece,  to  inform  Nero  of  their 
calamitous  situation,  and  to  accuse  Florus,  as  being 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  war.   Cestius  died  soon 
afterwards,  eitiier  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  from 
grief,  on  account  of  his  disgraceful  expedition. 
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YnwMMum,  Y^gpanan  was  hereupon  appointed  by  Nero  to 

A.D.70.  coutiuue  the  war  with  the  Jews,  as  he  had  all  the 
<A  II  aOb)  vifTour  and  experience  for  such  a  task,  and 

was  of  too  humble  an  origin  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  tyrant. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  Damascus  were  apprised 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  they  took  reveng'e  upon 
the  Jews,  who  were  resident  in  their  city,  by  killing 
ten  thousand  of  them  at  once.  They  bad  previously 
confined  them  in  a  narrow  place^  and  disarmed 
them,  and  therefore  the  work  of  destruction  was 
quickly  accomplished.  The  chief  ground  of  their 
anxiety  was,  how  to  conceal  the  crime  from  their 
wives,  many  of  whom  were  devoted  to  the  rites  of 
the  Jewish  religion. 

The  partisans  of  war,  having  triumphed  so  unex- 
pectedly over  Cestius,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  army^  made  use  of  force^  as 
well  as  persuasion^  in  order  to  overcome  thoee 
citizens^  who  were  adverse  to  their  plans.  As  the 
year  was  now  drawing  towards  its  close,  they  made 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  hy  causing 
the  walls  of  J erusalem  to  he  repaired,  weapons  and 
instruments  of  war  to  be  fabricated,  and  the  young 
to  be  trained  in  military  exercises.  Different  gene* 
rals  were  chosen  to  take  the  command  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  among  them  Josephus, 
the  celebrated  historian^  who  has  written  an  exact 
account  of  the  war,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
two  Oalilees.  He  built  walls  round  the  chief  towns 
of  his  province,  and,  ha\  ing  collected  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  establish 
among  them  that  discipline  and  ready  obedience, 
which  he  knew  were  the  great  causes  that  contri- 
buted to  the  Boman  victories.  But  all  his  plans 
were  thwarted  by  an  artful  and  factious  adver^aiy, 
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named  John  of  Gischala,  whose  insidious  machi-  vbspasian, 
nations  at  one  time  endangered  his  life,  and  at  a.d.to. 
another  caused  setreral  of  tibe  cities  to  revolt  from  — ^ 
hk  authority.  Joeephos  evinced  gnat  dexterity  ' 
and  moderation  in  resisting  the  intrigues  of  his 
opponents^  and  the  stratasrem  by  which  he  recovered 
the  city  of  Tiberias  deserves  particular  notice.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  place  having  twice  rebelled 
against  him^  he  was  anxious  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience^  but  had  not  at  the  moment  sufficient 
troops  to  execute  his  purpose.  He^  therefore^  col- 
lected all  the  vessels  that  were  on  the  lake  of 
Oenesareth^  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
and,  having  placed  but  four  men  on  board  of  each, 
sailed,  with  this  semblance  of  an  armament^  from 
Taricheoe  to  Tiberias.  He  then  ordered  all  the  vessels, 
except  his  own,  to  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
shore,  that  their  empty  condition  might  not  be 
discovered,  while  he  hhnself,  though  having  but 
seven  guards,  sailed  near  enough  to  address  the 
people  of  Tiberias,  who  were  assembled  in  great 
consternation  upon  their  walls.  Temfied  by  his 
sudden  appearance,  and  believing  that  all  the 
vessels  they  saw  were  fully  manned,  they  thought 
it  hopeless  to  offisr  any  resistance,  and  besought 
him  not  to  destroy  their  city.  After  reproach- 
ing them  with  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  which 
he  had  experienced  from  them,  he  declared  that 
he  was  still  disposed  to  foigive  them,  if  they  sent 
some  of  their  citizens  to  treat  with  him.  Ten  of 
the  most  eminent  men,  having  come  on  board  his 
vessel  for  this  purpose,  were  secretly  conveyed  to 
a  distance  from  the  citv.  He  then  commanded 
fifty  more  to  be  sent,  under  pretence  of  concluding 
the  treaty  and  giving  security ;  and  these  were 
conveyed  away  like  the  first.  At  length,  by  invent- 
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▼sspiBTAsr,  ing  different  pleas^  and  operating  upon  the  fears  of 
A.  0.^0.  bis  enemieS;  he  got  poeeession  of  mx  hundred  of  their 
(TiTaeL)  P^^^^P^^  men,  and  about  two  thousand  of  the  people, 

who  were  sent  to  Taricheie,  and  placed  in  prison. 
jo«.  Beu.  jmL  Ihe  defeat  of  Cestiua  elated  the  Jews  with  such 
sJt  viii.  an  opinion  of  their  own  prowess^  that  they  resolved 
(v«ip.)4.  1^  attack  Asealon^  a  city  strongly  fortified^  bnt 
ha^  iner  a  very  small  grarrison.  The  commander, 
whose  name  was  Antonius^  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  intimidated  either  by  the  number  of  his  assailants 
or  their  feroci^^  but  reoeiTed  their  attack  in  so 
akiliul  a  manner^  that  at  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment he  had  slain  about  ten  thousand  of  their  men. 
The  Jews,  after  a  short  inten-al,  advanced  against 
the  city  with  a  still  greater  army  than  before  ^  but 
tbey  fdl  into  the  ambuscade,  which  Antonius  laid 
for  them,  and  more  than  eight  thousand  of  them 
were  killed. 

<A.D.G7.)  Vespasian,  having-  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Boman  army,  marched  from  Antioch  to  Ptolemais* 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris, 
who  had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  and 
who  requested  from  him  sufficient  succours  for  the 
protection  of  their  citv.  He  sent  them  six  thousand 
foot,  and  a  thousand  horse^  which  not  only  guarded 
the  place  against  the  attacks  of  Josephus^  but 
devastated  aU  the  open  country  of  Gblilee  with  fire 
and  sword.  Titus^  who  was  appointed  one  of  his 
father's  lieutenants^  arrived  at  Ptolemais  with  the 
filth  and  tenth  legions,  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  from  Alexandria.  The  fifteenth  legion 
was  alr^dy  with  Vespasian ;  besides  which,  he  had 
twenty-three  cohorts,  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
Agrippa,  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  of 
SohemuS;  king  of  Sophene,  and  Malchus,  king  of 
Arabia.   His  whole  army  amounted  to  about  six^ 
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thousand  men.  not  includina*  the  numerous  servants  tespasiah, 
who  followed  tiie  camp,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of   a.  d'io. 
Josephus,  were  b}  no  means  contemptible  soldiers. 

Vespasian,  having  established  discipline  in  his 
camp^  led  his  army  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  and 
bis  mere  approach  so  terrified  the  Jewish  soldiers, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  instantly  dispersed 
themselves,  and  Josephus,  with  a  few  others,  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Tiberias.  From  this  inauspicious 
commencement,  Josephus  (as  he  himself  informs 
us)  immediately  despaired  of  any  successful  issue 
to  the  war.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  rulers  at  Jeru- 
salem, info rm in cr  them  of  the  state  of  affairs  without 
exaggeration  or  disguise,  and  requesting  succours 
from  them  if  it  was  their  determination  to  continue 
the  war.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  resolved  (he 
says)  not  to  tarnish  his  honour,  but  to  encounter 
death  rather  than  betray  the  trust  which  his 
country  had  reposed  in  him.  Vespasian,  marching 
against  Gadara,  took  it  at  the  first  assault,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  in  revenge  for  the  de- 
feat of  Cestius.  The  city  and  all  the  adjoining 
places  were  burned.  Having  heard  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  had  taken  refuge  in  Jotapat,  which 
was  a  fortified  city,  in  a  very  rough  and  precipitous 
situation,  he  led  Ifis  whole  army  against  it.  Before 
the  place  was  invested,  Josephus,  hastening  from 
Tiberias,  had  thrown  himself  into  it,  in  order  to 
animate  the  courage  of  his  countr}Tnen,  and  dis- 
charge the  dTity  of  their  commander.  The  J ews, 
fighting  with  more  valour  than  militar}'  skill, 
sustained  the  siege  with  great  pertinacity  for  a 
period  of  forty-seven  days.  Josephus  devised  all 
kinds  of  expedients  to  defend  the  city  ^  but  when  he 
saw  that  its  fall  was  inevitable,  he  acknowledges 
that  he  mtended  to  quit  it.   His  resolution,  how- 
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vmfa«iak,  ever,  was  changed  by  the  piteous  entreaties  of  the 
A.D.^<i.  inhabitants,  and  by  the  consideration,  that,  if  he 
retsisted  their  wishes,  they  would  probably  detain 
^^  ""^•^  him  by  force*  The  Romanfl  had  raised  their  banks 
higher  than  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  a  deserter 
informed  Vespasian,  that  the  J ews  upon  foard, 
overcome  by  incessant  fatigue,  usually  fell  asleep 
at  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  and  that,  if  he 
attacked  them  at  that  hour,  he  would  probably 
capture  the  city.  The  experiment  being  made, 
the  Komans,  headed  by  Titus,  entered  the  city  with- 
out opposition,  killed  the  gniard,  and  began  to 
slaughter  the  inhabitants.  The  Jews,  unable  to 
recover  from  their  surprise  and  consternation^ 
either  slew  ihemselires  in  despair,  or  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Romans,  who,  exasperated  by  the 
length  of  the  siege,  were  unwilling  to  show  any 
mercy.  Forty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished,  including  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
prenons  conflicts;  twelve  hundred  women  and 
children  were  made  captives ;  and  the  city,  with  its 
fortitications^  was  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  taken 
on  the  first  of  July  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Nero's  reign. 

At  the  time  of  its  capture,  Josephus,  fleeing  from 
the  enemy,  leaped  into  a  pit,  which  communicated 
with  a  large  subterraneous  cavern.  Here  he 
found  that  forty  persons  of  rank  had  already  taken 
refuge,  and  collected  together  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions.  In  this  place  he  was  concealed  for  two 
da}  s,  after  which  the  Romans  discovered  the  place 
of  his  retreat  from  a  woman  whom  they  had  tsUken 
prisoner.  Vespasian  immediately  sent  two  mes- 
sengers to  give  him  an  assurance  that  his  life 
would  be  preserved,  if  he  would  quit  the  cavern } 
and  when  Josephus  hesitated,  he  sent  a  third  per- 
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aon  who  had  formerly  boon  acquainted  with  him^  vmpaszav, 
in  order  to  grre  greater,  weight  to  his  promise,  a.b.70. 
JoeephuB  had  no  sooner  declared  his  acceptance  of  ^^[^"^ 
the  proposal,  than  he  was  surrounded  by  his  com- 
panions in  the  cavern,  who  reproached  him  with 
his  dastardly  love  of  life^  and  protested  that  their 
general  should  not  submit  to  the  Bomans^  but  that 
they  wonld  all  die  by  their  own  hands.   He  en- 
deavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  and  the 

ft-' 

criminality  of  destroying  themselves;  but  when 
they  scorned  all  his  arguments^  he  proposed  that 
they  should  cast  lots  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  die,  and  that  he  who  drew  the 
first  lot  should  be  killed  bv  him  who  drew  the 
second,  and  the  drawer  of  the  second  by  the  third, 
until  all  were  dispatched*  To  this  scheme  they 
consented^  and  when  it  providentially  happened 
that  Josephus  and  another  were  the  last  two,  he 
persuaded  his  comrade  that  they  shoidd  abstain 
from  all  attempts  ag'ainst  their  own  lives.  Jose- 
phus, therefore^  was  conducted  to  Vespasian  3  and,  suet  Tin 
according  to  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  the  di^^  ixvi. 
historians  Suetonius  and  Dion,  he  assured  theiJ^af****'**^ 
Soman  general  in  a  very  unequivocal  miinner,  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  intimates  in  his  writing^^  that  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  by  dreams;  and  as  the  insurrections, 
by  which  Nero's  power  was  overthrown,  did  not 
commence  until  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  not  a  very 
probal}le  event  that  Vespasian,  who  was  of  humble 
extraction^  would  soon  become  emperor.  Vespasian 
at  first  considered  the  prediction  as  a  mere  artifice 
to  gain  favour ;  and  one  of  his  friends  asked  Jose- 
phus, why  he  could  not  foresee  the  catastrophes  that 
were  to  befall  the  city  of  Jotapat  and  himself,  if  he 
was  gifted  with  the  power  of  predicting  other 
VOL.  n.  o 
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TupxtzAar,  events.    J osephus  replied,  that  he  had  really  fure- 
aId.^o.    told  that  the  city  would  be  taken  on  the  forty- 
(TZoT)  ^^^^^^  ^Jf  ^®  himself  would  be  captured 

by  the  Bomaiia;  and  this  declaration,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  proved  to  Yespasian  to  be  true,  by  the 
enquiries  which  he  made  amoncr  the  Jewish  pri- 
soners. Josephus  was  detained  in  custody,  but 
recehred  presents  from  Tespasian,  and  was  treated 
with  great  kindnesa  by  both  him  and  Titus. 

The  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jotapat  encourag-ed  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Japha  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Vespasian,  therefore, 
sent  two  thousand  infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  3>ajan,  to  attack  the  city, 
which  was  encircled  with  two  walls.  The  inhabi- 
tants, ha vin or  rentured  out  to  meet  him,  were 
quickly  defeated,  and,  retiring  witliin  the  first  wall, 
were  closely  pursued  by  him.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  g;ates  of  the  second  wall  by  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  were  afraid  of  an  irruption  of 
the  enemy,  and,  their  retreat  being  thus  intercepted, 
about  twelve  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  while 
they  execrated  the  apparent  perfidy  of  their  own 
countrymen,  more  than  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans. 
Titus,  to  whom  Trajan  voluntarily  conceded  the 
honour  of  finishing  the  conquest,  soon  afterwarJs 
took  the  city,  and  about  three  Uiousand  more  of 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  two  thousand 
carried  into  captivity. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Samaritans,  having  as- 
sembled upon  their  sacred  mountain  of  Gerizim, 
were  suspected  by  Vespasian  of  cherishing  some 
hostile  design.  Cerialis,  therefore,  was  sent  to 
watch  them ;  and,  having  surrounded  the  mountain 
he  promised  them,  that  they  should  depart  without 
injury,  if  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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Distrust  or  infatuation  urged  them  to  refuse^  and  vbspastait, 
they  were  therefore  attacked,  and  more  than  eleven  Jifio. 
thonaand  of  them  were  killed.  cTdoT) 

The  city  of  Joppa,  which  the  troops  of  Cestius 
had  burned^  was  in  a  great  measure  repaired^  anrl 
had  become  a  place  of  retreat  ibr  the  seditious  and 
fiigitiye  Jews.  As  the  surrounding  country  had 
been  derastated,  and  could  not  furnish  them  with 
subsistence,  they  built  vessels^  and  iufested  all  the 
neighbouring-  parts  of  the  sea  with  their  piracies. 
Xn  order  to  destroy  these  freebooters,  Vespasian 
sent  thither  a  detachment  of  troops,  who  entered 
the  city  by  ni^ht^  while  the  Jews^  not  daring  to 
defend  it,  fled  to  their  vessels  and  put  out  to  sea. 
On  the  followino'  mornino*  a  violent  north  wind 
dispersed  their  ships,  dasiiing  tiiem  against  one 
another,  or  wrecking  them  upon  the  shore;  and 
more  tluui  four  thousand  of  the  J  ewe  were  destroyed 
bv  the  waves,  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  or  by 
their  own  hands.  A  few  Roman  troops  were  left 
at  Joppa,  and  extended  their  ravages  and  the  terror 
of  thdr  arms  to  all  the  neighbouring  places. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


Surrender  of  Tiberiae  and  eapiure  ejf  Ihriehea. — 

GamaJa  taken  hj  assault. — Gischala  opens  its 
gates  to  Titus. — Impious  atrocities  of  the  Zealots 
4U  Jerusalem, — Being  attacJied  hj  AnanuSj 
they  eend  for  the  aeeistanee  of  the  Idnmeans, — 
!ne  Idnmeane  and  Zealots  eammit  great  slavgh" 
ters  at  Jerusalem. — ZachariaSy  the  sou  of  Baruchj 
killed  in  the  Temple. — The  Idumcans  return 
home. — The  assassins  of  Masada  overrun  Judaa. 
Vespasian  enters  Oadara. — Plaeidm  subju* 
gates  aU  Peraa, — Nearly  all  places  except 
Jerusalem  are  subdued  Inj  the  Romans. — Sim/m, 
the  son  of  GioraSy  collects  an  army  and  defeats 
the  Zealots, — Invades  Idumeaj  and  desolates  all 
that  country. — The  Zealots  capture  his  fttfe,  but 
are  obliged  to  restore  her.— The  eUkens  aidmit 
him  into  Jerusalem  ,  b)  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  fury  of  John. —  Vespasian  at  Berytus  orders 
Josephus  to  he  liberated, — Eleazar  forms  a  third 
party  at  Jerusalem,  and  John  and  Simon  destrog 
thepromsions  eoUeeted  in  the  city. 


Vmpasiaw,  Xhe  city  of  Tiberias,  which  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Agnppa,  was  under  the  tyranny  of  a  few 
j«i^BdWtt<L  turt'ulent  leaders^  who  were  eager  to  contest  the 
SLiQ.  ^    progress  of  the  Roman  arms.   Bnt  the  principal 

inhabitants,  having  offered  their  submission  to 
Vespasian,  were  forgiven  by  him,  and  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  revolt  fled  to  Tarichece^  another  city  in 
tlie  dominions  of  Agrippa.   Titus  was  sent  thither 
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with  aix  hundred  cavahy ;  and^  by  means  of  these  Tispijiuii, 
and  a  few  other  troops^  he  not  only  defeated  the  Jvr^o. 

Jews  in  a  plain  which  lay  before  Taricheae,  but  ^^^^^^ 
boldly  marched  into  the  city  itself^  where  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  averse  to  the  war.  Yeapaskn, 
being  apprized  of  the  yictoiy  of  his  son^  hastened  * 
to  Taricheee,  and  commanded  Teasels  to  be  buflt  in 
order  to  pursue  the  J ews  who  had  fled  away  upon 
the  lake  of  Genuesareth.  The  miserable  fugitives 
were  all  destroyed^  and  the  number  of  the  dead, 
incloding  such  as  had  been  shun  in  the  capture  of 
die  city,  exceeded  six  thousand*  Those  inhabitants 
of  Tarichetfi^  who  had  reluctantly  joined  in  the 
revolt,  were  deluded  with  hopes  of  pardon ;  but  as 
Teqpasian  was  afraid  that  they  would  excite  fresh 
insurrections,  he  followed  the  treacherous  advice  of 
his  officers,  and  allowed  twelve  hundred  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intirm  to  be  killed.  He  selected  six  thou- 
sand of  the  young  men,  whom  he  sent  to  Nero,  in 
order  to  work  in  the  excavation  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth :  more  than  thirly  thousand  were  sold  as 
daves,  besides  those  who  were  surrendered  to 
Agrippa  (because  they  were  his  subjects)  and 
whom  the  king  condemned  to  be  sold  as  well  as 
the  others. 

The  strong  city  of  Oamala^  which  was  on  the  Jo«.Beu.jad. 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Genuesareth,  and  op-    ^'  ^ 

posite  to  Tarichese,  was  the  next  point  of  attack. 
The  Romans,  having  thrown  down  part  of  the 
wall  with  their  battering-rams,  rushed  in  with 
great  fury^  but  were  repulsed  by  die  overwhehning 
number  of  their  antagonists,  and  Vespasian  himself 
was  in  danger  of  being*  killed.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  October  three  soldiers  of  the  fifteenth 
legion  undermined  a  high  tower^  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Bomans  got  possession  of  the  whole 
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vuPAsiijf,  city^  and  slaughtered  all  the  inhabitants  they  could 
A.  o.  70.  find^  both  women  and  infantB*  They  did  not,  how- 
(]u»^)         ^  ™^  thousand^  as  many  had 

previously  fled  from  the  place^  or  died  from  ftunine, 
and  about  five  thousand  precipitated  themselves, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  into  a  deep  valley 
near  the  dty,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
vietora.  At  the  same  time  that  Vespasian  was 
besieging  Gamala,  he  sent  six  bundled  cayalry, 
under  the  command  of  Placidus,  to  drive  the  Jews 
from  Mount  Tabor^  which  had  been  fortified  by 
Joeephus.  Placidus,  having  alliured  his  enemies 
into  the  plain,  defeated  ibim,  and  made  himself 
master  of  their  stronghold. 

AH  the  parts  of  Galilee  had  been  now  recovered 
by  the  Romans  except  the  small  city  of  Gischala, 
where  the  inhabitants  in  general  were  anxious  for 
peace^  bat  were  OTerruled  by  the  violence  of  John 
ef  Oischala,  and  Hke  band  of  robbers  that  he  com- 
manded. While  the  legions  were  sent  into  winter 
quarters  at  Scythopolis  and  Ceesarea,  Titus  marched 
with  a  thousand  cavahry  against  Gischala;  and 
althoogh  he  was  confident  that  he  couM  take  the 
city  at  the  first  assault,  yet  he  was  so  weary  of  the 
eflftision  of  blood,  and  so  reluctant  to  in^-oIve  the 
innocent  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty,  that  he  o^ered 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  besieged.  John 
pretended  that  he  would  accept  them;  but  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  Sabbath,  he  besought  him  to 
allow  the  Jews  to  observe  that  day  iu  a  devout 
manner,  and  not  to  compel  them  openly  to  trans- 
gress their  law.  Titus  generously  withdrew  his 
troops,  and  at  night-tnne  the  crafty  John  fled  firom 
the  city,  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  who 
directed  their  flight  towards  Jerusalem.  The  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Gischala  admitted  Titus  on 
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the  foUowmg  day  with  loud  expressions  of  gratitude  ybspasiait, 
and  joy ;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  the  artifice 

which  John  had  practised  upon  him^  he  commanded 
the  ftig"itive3  to  be  pursued.  The  perfidious  leader 
himself  was  too  precipitate  to  be  overtaken ;  but  of 
the  crowd  of  women  and  helpless  persons^  whom  he 
had  deserted  on  the  road,  about  six  thousand  were 
killed  by  the  Romans,  and  three  thousand  carried 
back  to  Oischala.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  Titus^  in  token  of  its  capture ;  but  he 
abstained  fin>m  all  acts  of  yengeance  against  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  guilty  of  encouraging* 
the  sedition.  Thus  the  whole  of  Galilee  waa 
reduced  to  subjection. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  capture  of  J otapat  be- 
fore the  erent  was  fully  known  at  Jerusalem,  because 
the  slaughter  of  the  hihabitants  had  been  universal, 
so  that  no  one  escaped  to  relate  its  horrors.  The 
truth  was  gradually  divulo-ed^  tboiig-h  not  without 
some  admixture  of  falsehood ;  for  it  was  reported, 
that  Joeephus  was  killed,  and  the  Jews  honoured 
him  with  a  public  mourning,  which  lasted  for  thirty 
days.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  captivity,  and  that  he  was  treated  with 
great  lenity  and  favour  by  the  Koman  general, 
their  sentiments  of  respectftd  grief  were  changed 
into  those  of  detestation  and  anger,  and  they  re- 
viled him  for  his  supposed  perfidy  and  cowardice. 
The  progress  of  the  Koman  arms  in  Galilee  did  not 
produce  a  universal  desire  for  peace  among  the 
Jews ;  but  in  all  their  cities  there  were  two  parties, 
the  young  and  the  daring  being  eager  to  try  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  while  the  older  and  more  prudent 
citizens  were  convinced  that  no  resistance  could 
finally  be  successftil.  Bands  of  robbers  were  every- 
where organized ;  and  after  they  had  overrun  all  the 
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vbspaaiav,  country,  they  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  that 
A.  D.  70.  city  the  scene  of  fresh  atrocities.  Being  joined  to 
(T^^)  ^  impious  faction^  who  called  themselTea  Zealots^ 
on  account  of  their  pretended  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  they  im- 
prisoned three  eminent  persons,  named  Antipas, 
Levias,  and  Sophas,  who  were  all  of  regal  extraction^ 
being  descended  from  the  family  of  Herod.  HaTing 
alleged  that  these  wished  to  betray  Jerusalem  into 
the  handsj  of  the  Koraans,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  but  caused  them  all  to  be 
murdered  in  prison.  They  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Temple^  and  made  it  their  fortress  and 
place  of  refuge ;  and  that  the  high  priest  miglit  be 
absolutely  devoted  to  their  will,  they  resolved  to 
east  lots  who  should  bear  the  sacred  office.  The 
lot  fell  upon  PhanniaSi  the  son  of  Samuel^  an 
ignorant  countryman^  who  was  totally  unfit  £ar  so 
Ugh  a  dignity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  arrayed 
in  the  pontitical  robes^^  and  compelled  to  obey  the 
directions  of  those  who  had  created  him  as  their 
puppet.  While  the  Zealots  triumphed  in  thdr 
unpious  mockery^  the  more  devout  part  of  the  Jews 
could  not  but  weep  to  see  the  utter  degradation  of 

the  most  holy  functions  of  their  religion. 

AnauiLs,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  who  had 
formerly  held  the  office  of  high  priest^  at  length 
incited  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  resist  the  proftne 
tyranny  of  the  Zealots.  The  multitude,  under  his 
direction,  attacked  them  in  the  Temple,  and  after 
several  conflicts,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides,  his  men  made  a  successfdl  irruption  into  the 
first  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles,  compelling 
their  enemies  to  retreat  before  them.  Ananus 
forbore  to  assault  them  in  tlie  inner  court,  on 
account  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  because 
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the  people  could  not  lawfully  enter  it  without  rmtMAx, 
undergoing  the  ceremony  of  purification;  hut^ 

placing  a  g-uard  of  six  thousaud  men  in  the  clois-  ^^^^^y 
ters,  he  kept  the  Zealots  closely  besieged.  Wliiie 
they  were  in  this  situation^  John  of  Gischala 
inflamed  the  contention  by  his  treaicheroua  dupli* 
dty  and  artful  fideehoods.  Pretending^  to  eepouee 
the  party  of  the  people^  and  to  attach  himself  to 
Ananus,  he  secretly  betrayed  all  their  counsels  to 
the  Zealots.  When  his  perfidy  was  suspected^  he 
readily  took  an  oath  that  he  would  be  fitithful  to 
AnanuB ;  and^  having  thus  recorered  his  confidence, 
he  was  sent  by  him  into  the  Temple^  in  order  to 
propose  a  capitulation  to  his  adversaries.  But, 
inatead  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
he  aasured  the  Zealots,  that  Ananus  had  sent  in- 
yitatione  to  Teapasian  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  city ;  that  all  of  them^  and  especially  their 
leaders,  were  in  the  most  imminent  dnnger ;  and 
that  their  only  protection  was  to  be  found  in  the 
assistance  of  some  foreign  power.  Dismayed  by 
these  false  representations^  the  Zealots  sent  letters 
to  the  Idumeans,  imploring  their  succour^  under 
pretence  that  Ananus  intended  to  surrender  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Komans.  The  love  of  war  and  in- 
novation, with  which  the  Idumeans  were  animated, 
induced  them  to  give  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Zealots,  and,  having*  assembled  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  marched 
under  four  leaders  to  Jerusalem* 

As  soon  as  Ananus  was  informed  of  their  ap-  (a.  ».  68.) 
preach,  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut ; 
but  he  permitted  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamala,  who 
had  formerly  been  high  priest,  to  expostulate  with 
them  upon  the  criminality  of  assisting  such  men 
as  the  Zealots,  and  to  promise  them  admission  into 
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▼stMfiAK,  Jerusalem^  upon  condition  that  they  came^  as  peace- 
▲.i».70.  able  umpires^  'wdthout  their  arms.  The  Idumeans, 
(Tb^)  P^^"*^^^®^  ^^^^  exclusion  from  the  city,  and 
reiiiaiiig  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  laying  down 
their  arms^  pitched  their  camp  before  the  walls ; 
and  at  nig-ht  they  were  visited  with  a  furious 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  with  ap- 
palling thunder  and  lightning.  While  they  were 
considering  this  drcumstance  as  an  indication  of 
the  wra<ih  of  heaven  against  them,  the  Zealots  took 
advantage  of  the  noise  and  confusion  which  it 
created  5  and,  as  Ananus  nej^lig'entiy  suffered  his 
guards  to  sleep^  some  of  their  men  descended  from 
the  temple^  and  opened  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  Idumeans.  The  Zealots  and  their  alUes, 
attacking  the  troops  of  Ananus  on  both  sides,  tilled 
thera  with  sudden  terror ;  and,  bein^  too  angrv  to 
spare  even  those  who  sued  for  quarter,  they  deluged 
the  temple  with  the  blood  of  about  eight  thousand 
fiye  hundred  men.  They  afterwards  began  to 
pillage  the  houses,  and  to  make  an  indiscriminate 
slaug^hter  of  the  citizens.  Ananus  and  Jesus  were 
both  put  to  death  with  insulting  cruelty,  and  their 
bodies  were  denied  the  rites  of  buriaL  Joaephus 
considers,  that  if  the  former  of  these  priests  had 
lived^  his  prudence,  patriotism,  and  love  of  peace 
would  probably  have  averted  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  adds,  that  God  appeared  to  deprive  the  ci^ 
of  its  best  defenders,  because  his  anger  had  doomed 
it  to  destraction  on  account  of  die  guilt  of  its 
inhabitants.  Besides  Ananus  and  Jesus,  twelve 
thousand  citizens  of  respectable  rank  were  impri- 
soned, beaten,  tormented,  and  at  last  killed ,  while 
their  bodies  were  ignominiously  cast  away  witliout 
any  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  unless  some  of  their 
relations  sprinkled  a  little  dust  over  them  during 
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the  night.   Those  who  had  the  courag-e  to  do  so  in  vsspaszav, 
the  day>  exposed  themselves  to  great  danger  from  ▲.b.to. 
the  fury  of  their  persecutors.  (T©^) 

After  committing'  so  many  wanton  murders,  the 
Zealots,  under  pretence  of  showing  their  respect  for 
justice^  appointed  seventy  judges  to  try  Zacharias 
the  son  of  Baroch^  who  was  formidable  to  them  on 
account  of  his  wealth,  his  piety,  and  his  courage. 
He  was  accused  of  a  design  to  betray  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  Vespasian ;  but  the  charge  was  cor- 
roborated by  nothing  but  the  bare  allegation  of  his 
adversaries,  which  he  easily  refiited.  He  after- 
wards expatiated  with  great  boldness  upon  their 
.  gross  violations  of  the  law,  and  the  heavy  calami- 
ties which  they  had  inflicted  upon  their  country. 
Their  rerengefdl  impatience  would  not  have  suffered 
him  to  proceed  with  his  just  invectives,  if  they  had 
not  been  persuaded,  that  the  judges  intended  to 
condemn  liim ;  but  these  men,  refusing  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  nefarious  design,  for  which  they  had 
been  invested  with  judicial  power,  fearlessly  pro- 
nounced him  innocent.  Upon  this  unexpected 
verdict,  two  of  the  Zealots  attacked  Zacharias  in 
the  middle  of  the  Temple,  and,  having-  taunting-ly 
exclaimed,  that  they  would  give  him  a  surer 
■acquittal  than  that  of  his  judges,  slew  him,  and 
east  his  body  into  the  valley  beneath.  They  drove 
the  judges  from  the  Temple,  striking  them  with 
the  backs  of  their  swords,  but  spai'ing  their  lives, 
that  they  might  be  so  many  witnesses  to  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  of  the  state  of  slavish  depend- 
ance  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  Zacharias, 
who  was  so  unjustly  killed  by  the  Zealots,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  Clii'istian  commentators  to  be  the 
person  named  in  the  twenty-third  Chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  ver.  85 :  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the 
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TnfjMiut,  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earthy  from  ike  Hood 
A.D.70.  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  2faehariaSy  son 
^  of  Barachiasy  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and 
the  aUar.  In  hYOxa  of  this  interpretation^  it  is 
alleg'ed^  that  it  makes  the  list  of  righteoos  men 
slain  by  the  Jews  more  comprehensive,  than  if  we 
applied  the  passage  to  any  other  Zacharias.  Baruch 
and  Baraciuas,  it  is  said,  are  the  sanie  names  y  nor 
should  we  wonder  that  Christ  speaks  of  Zacharias 
as  already  slain,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
prophetic  language  to  use  a  past  for  a  future  tense. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  Zacharias 
was  not  killed  by  the  Zealots  between  the  Temple 
and  the  altar,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  Temple; 
also,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  Ghriatian, 
and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  our  Lord  would  have 
selected  one  of  the  J ews,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of 
rejection,  to  close  a  catalogue  of  holy  martyrs. 

The  Idumeans^  observing  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  respecting  the  state  of  affidrs  at 
Jerusalem,  and  beg-inning  to  feel  disgust  at  the 
cruel  scenes  which  they  daily  witnessed,  resolved 
to  return  home ;  and  before  their  departure,  thej 
liberated  about  two  thousand  of  the  people  from 
prison.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  Zealots,  freed 
from  all  restraint,  shed  the  blood  of  the  citizens  with 
less  scruple  than  before,  and  suffered  no  one  to  live, 
from  whose  courage  or  rank  they  apprehended  any 
opposition.  The  ambition^  however^  of  John  of  Ois* 
chala,  created  a  disunion  among  them ;  for,  being 
desirous  of  usurping  the  supreme  power,  he  per- 
suaded the  most  profligate  of  the  Zealots  to  support 
his  claims,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 
He  and  lids  adversaries  watched  each  other  with 
jealousy,  but  aeldom  resorted  to  open  violence ;  they 
strove,  however,  who  should  commit  the  greater 
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oppmBion  and  plunder  upon  the  wretched  citizens^  VBspA^Air, 
many  of  whom  were  glad  to  escape  from  their    a.  0.70. 
tyranny  by  fleeing"  to  the  Bomans.  ("Z^^) 

The  strong  fortress  of  Masada,  which  was  not 
&r  from  Jerusalem,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  band 
of  assassins  and  robbers,  who^  observing  the  inao- 
tivity  of  the  Romans  and  the  seditions  of  the  Jews, 
made  a  nocturnal  assault^  during  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  upon  the  town  of  En^addi.  The  inha- 
bitants, not  having  time  to  arm  themselves,  fled  in 
confusion  I  but  about  seven  hundred  women  and 
children,  who  could  not  effect  their  escape,  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  assassins,  having  plundered 
the  town,  returned  to  Masudn^  and  after\\ards 
attacked  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  devastated 
all  the  surrounding  country.  They  were  continually 
joined  hy  numbers  of  men  of  desperate  characters ; 
and  when  they  were  combined,  though  they  did  not 
amount  to  an  actual  army,  yet  they  formed  a  band 
of  freebooters  powerful  enough  to  attack  cities,  and 
ravage  all  Judsea.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  any 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  their  enemies,  they 
fled  from  the  encounter. 

The  officers  of  Vespasian,  hearing  of  the  dreadful 
anarchy  which  prevailed  at  Jerusalem,  advised  him 
to  march  against  the  city  without  delay,  and  attack 
the  Jews  while  they  were  enfeebled  by  their  con- 
tentions with  each  other;  but  he  did  not  concur 
with  them  in  this  opinion,  declaring,  that  the 
presence  of  an  hostile  army  would  probably  induce 
their  enemies  to  unite  for  their  common  defence, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  suffer  them  to  destroy  one 
another  by  their  fatal  seditions.  At  the  beginning 
of  spring,  he  marched  from  Cnesarea  to  take  pos- 
session of  Gadara,  the  chief  city  of  Peraea,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  which  had  sent  ambas- 
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▼BtvAtiAw,  sadon  to  bim,  offering  to  surrender  it  into  hie 

A.a*70.  hands.  He  entered  it  on  the  fourth  of  March 
(ilBaT)  ^i*^*^^*  resistance,  the  party  who  would  have 
opposed  him  being  quite  nnprepared  for  his  ar- 
rival, and  beingf  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately 
before  him.  They  had  time^  however,  to  murder 
Dolesus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  projector  of  the  plan  for  sur- 
rendering the  cily  to  the  Bomans.  Vespasian, 
returning  to  Ceesarea,  left  Placidue,  with  three 
thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry,  to 
pursue  the  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
With  these  troops  Placidus  followed  the  Jews 
who  had  escaped  from  Gtadara,  and  defeated  them 
at  a  villacre  where  they  ventured  to  rally  their 
forces  «.d%flfer  battfef  AfW  tins  eng^u^t, 
multitudes  of  his  enemies,  fleeing  in  consternation 
from  ail  quarters,  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  intending  to  pass  over  to  Jericho,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  rains  that  had  swollen  the  stream. 
He  slew  about  fifteen  thousand  of  these  by  the 
sword,  and  forced  an  immense  number  to  leap  into 
the  river,  where  they  were  drowned.  He  after^ 
wards  extended  his  victories  over  all  Pereea,  as  fiur 
as  the  Bead  Sea. 

Vespasian,  having  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Yindex 
in  Gaul,  was  most  anxious  to  terminate  the  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  marched,  therefore, 
from  Caesarea,  and  having  captured  Antipatris  and 
other  cities,  advanced  to  Emmaus,  which  was  about 
sixty  iurlongs  from  J emsalem,  and  there  commanded 
the  fifth  leg-ion  to  encamp.  He  then  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  Idumea,  and,  having  ravaged 
that  country,  returned  to  Emmaus ;  and  on  the 
third  of  June  he  took  possession  of  Jericho,  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  deserted. 
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Josepbus  relates^  that  when  he  came  to  the  Dead  vsspasiam. 
Sea  he  made  trial  of  the  eztraordmary  proper^  of  a.i>.7o. 
its  waters,  in  which  the  heaviest  bodies  were  said  ^7^^^ 

'  (A.  O.  vim) 

to  be  incapable  of  sinking*.  He  ordered  some  per- 
sons^ who  could  not  swim^  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  with  their  hands  tied^  and  it  is  reported^  that 
they  all  of  them  floated  in  the  miraculous  element. 
Nearly  all  places^  except  Jerusalem  and  a  few 
fortresses,  had  been  now  subjug-ated  by  the  arms  of 
Vespasian;  and  as  he  was  meditating*  an  attack  upon 
that  city^  be  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Nero. 
This  intelligence  suspended  his  operations;  and, 
when  heh^ird  that  Oalba  had  been  elected  em- 
peror, he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  offer  his  alleg*iance 
to  him^  and  to  receive  directions  respecting  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  a  new  tyrant  and  a  fresh  sedition  had  Jos.  b«ii.  jiml 

Mt  •  It  9 

arisen  to  aiffict  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  was  an  aspiring* 
young  man^  inferior  to  J obn  of  Giscbala  in  cun- 
nings yet  surpassing  him  in  courage  and  bodily 
strength.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
had  plundered  the  district  of  Acrabatene^  and  com- 
mitted great  excesses  there,  until  he  was  expelled 
by  the  troops  which  Ananus  sent  against  him. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  robbers^  who  had  taken 
possession  of  Masada;  but,  as  their  enterprises 
were  too  confined  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  he  left 
them,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Ana- 
nus, and  retired  to  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  he  assembled  a  powerful  force,  composed  of 
slaves  to  whom  he  offered  freedom,  and  aban- 
doned characters  who  were  allured  by  his  promises 
of  reward.  With  these  troops  he  every  day 
became  more  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  cities  which  surrounded  him;  and  he 
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VBspAftiAK,  did  not  disg^uise  that  it  was  his  iutention  to  make 
A.  ».70b    himself  master  of  Jerusalem^  as  soon  as  his  men 
cTd^)  Boffideiitly  trained  for  the  assanlt.  The 

Zealots^  alanned  hy  his  increasing  power^  were 

anxious  to  crush  him  immediately^  and  therefore 
marched  from  the  city  to  give  him  battle ;  but 
they  defeated^  and  returned  home  with  dis- 
grace* 

Simon  resolved^  before  be  attacked  Jerusalem,  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Idumea  ;  and  marching 
to  the  borders  of  that  country  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men^  he  fought  a  battle^  which  was  obstin- 
ately contested  the  whole  of  the  day  without  any 
decisiye  issue  on  eidier  side.  In  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition he  was  so  powerftilly  aided  by  the  trea- 
chery of  one  of  the  Idumean  chiefs,  that  the  army 
of  his  enemies  dispersed  before  him,  and  he  entered 
their  country  without  opposition.  He  took  Hebron^ 
which  was  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  in 
Palestine,  and  more  ancient  than  Memphis  ia 
Egypt,  having  been  founded  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years.  It  contained  the  tomb  of 
Abraham^  which  was  built  with  fine  marble^  and 
was  of  beautiful  workmanship  ;  and  not  far  from 
the  city  was  a  large  turpentine  tree,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition^  had  e^sted  there  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Having  gained  consider- 
able booty  at  Hebron^  Simon  traversed  all  Idumea, 
and  desolated .  the  whole  country  with  the  multi- 
tude of  his  rapacious  followers^  for  he  had  now 
forty  thousand  men,  besides  those  who  carried  arms^ 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  with  provisionS| 
and  who  changed  every  place  they  visited  into  a 
desert. 

The  Zealots,  afraid  to  attack  him  again  in  open 
battle^  laid  an  ambuscade^  by  which  they  got  pos- 
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session  of  his  wife  and  carried  her  with  great  ex-  vbspasiak, 
ultation  to  Jeruflalem^  imagining  that  he  would  be   a.  d.  70. 
disposed  to  treat  with  her  captors^  and  willing  (Td  gd) 

for  her  sake  to  desist  from  hostilities.  But  the 
accident,  instead  of  softening-  his  heart,  filled  him 
with  revengeful  fury ;  and,  bringing  his  troops 
close  to  the  city^  he  seized  all  persons  whom  he 
found  without  the  gates.  Some  of  these  he  killed 
in  a  barbarous  manner;  he  cut  off  the  rig-ht  hands 
of  others,  and,  sending  them  back  into  the  city, 
commanded  them  to  tell  the  inhabitants  that^  unless 
they  restored  his  wife^  he  would^  according  to  his 
most  solemn  oath^  punish  them  all  with  equal 
Beverity,  \\  ithout  any  regard  either  to  their  age  or 
innocence.  This  violent  threat,  and  the  power  which 
he  possessed  to  put  it  into  execution,  so  alarmed 
them  that  tliey  surrendered  his  wife,  and  he  re- 
turned to  commit  fresh  depredations  in  Idumea. 

He  was  not  long  absent;  and,  after  having  driTen 
many  of  the  Idumeans  before  him  into  Jerusalem, 
he  surrounded  the  walls,  and  commenced  the  siege 
of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  the  cruelty  of  John, 
and  the  atrocious  excesses  which  he  tolerated  in 
his  Galilean  follo\\  ers,  were  the  causes  of  fresh 
bloodshed.  The  Idumeans  who  were  in  his  army 
rebelled  against  him,  and,  having  killed  man}'  of 
the  Zealots,  plundered  the  palace  in  which  he  had 
amassed  the  spoils  of  the  oppressed  citizens.  He 
and  his  adherents  were  oblio-ed  to  take  refuo-e  in 
the  temple ;  and  the  Idumeans,  fearful  that  they 
might  sally  down  and  set  the  city  on  fire,  con- 
sulted with  the  chief  priests,  and  resolyed  to  admit 
Simon  into  the  city,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  their  fury.  Simon,  therefore,  receiving  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens,  which  was  headed  by 
Matthias  the  high  priest,  entered  Jerusalem  with 

VOL.  II.  p 
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VMPAsxAir,  all  the  aiTOg'ance  of  a  conqueror.  Tlie  people  hailed 
A. ».  70.  him  as  their  deliverer^  but  they  soon  felt  that  his  chief 
(TTbd!)  ^^^^  ^  Strengthen  his  own  arbitrary  power^ 
and  that  they  had  rashly  subjected  themselves  to 
the  domination  of  two  tyrants  instead  of  one.  He 
commenced  some  assaults  upon  the  Temple  ;  but 
though  his  troops  were  superior  in  number^  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Zealots^  who  possessed  great 
advantages  in  the  height  and  strength  of  the  sacred 
edifice. 

jo«.  B«i].  Jnd.  Vespasian,  occupied  by  the  important  revolu- 
tions  which  were  taking  place  in  the  Boman 
empire^  made  hut  little  progress  in  the  Jewish  war 
(A.B.60.)  during  llie  year  09.  His  son  Titus^  whom  he  had 
sent  to  congi'atulate  Galba  upon  his  elevation, 
returned  to  him  at  Ceesarea,  having  heard  in 
Greece  of  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
On  the  fifth  of  June  he  put  his  army  in  motion^  in 
order  to  reduce  those  few  places  which  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  his  attacks.  He  ad\  anced  as 
far  as  Jerusalem,  taking  many  prisoners  on  his 
march ;  and  his  lieutenant  Cerialis  ravaged  Upper 
Idumea^  and  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron. 
Jerusalem,  and  the  three  fortressess  of  Herodium, 
Masada,  and  Macherus,  which  were  occupied  by 
bands  of  robbers,  were  the  only  places  that  defied 
his  arms;  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  overlook 
for  the  present;  being  proclaimed  emperor  (as  we 
have  ahready  related)  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  having  to  maintain  his  pretensions  ag*ainst 
the  formidable  armies  which  supported  Vitciiius. 
Leaving  Ceesarea  he  visited  Berytus  in  Phoeniciai 
where  he  received  many  embassies  firom  the  people 
of  Syria  and  other  provinces.  In  that  city,  also,  he 
held  a  council  of  his  friends  and  officers ;  and, 
having  couunended  the  valour  of  Josephus  at 
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Jotapat,  and  declared  that  the  prediction  which  he  v«»>asia», 
had  uttered  had  proved  to  be  true  and  of  a  divine    a.  d.  70. 
character^  he  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  ^^TJfJ^j 
Titus^  vkhing  to  manifest  his  fetyoar  towards  the 
captive^  requested  that  his  chains  might  be  broken 
in  pieces,  which  was  a  distinction  shown  to  those 
who  liad  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  freedom. 
Vespasian  did  not  deny  him  this  priviiegei  and  he 
was  liberated  with  every  mark  of  honour. 

The  Jews;  instead  of  composing'  their  difier-Jroi.Bdi.JiML 
ences  and  concentrating*  their  force  during-  the^* 
respite  which  the  Romans  allowed  them,  weakened 
themselves  every  day  by  the  havoc  of  intestine 
warfare.  Eleazar,  a  man  of  considerable  power 
among  the  Zealots^  was  so  ofiended  with  the  inso- 
lence and  tyranny  of  John,  that  he  seceded  from 
him,  and  established  himself  with  more  than  two 
thousand  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  situation  he  had  abundance  of  provioons^ 
which  had  been  deposited  there  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, and  had  also  the  advantage  of  standing 
upon  more  elevated  ground  than  his  adversary 
John.  The  Temple,  therefore,  and  the  city  now 
became  the  scenes  of  continual  conflict  between 
three  infuriated  leaders.  Simon,  who  enjoyed  the 
range  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Jerusalem,  endea- 
voured to  eject  John  from  his  sacred  citadel,  but 
was  not  successful  in  his  assaults.  John  was  often 
exposed,  at  the  same  tune,  to  the  attacks  of  both 
Simon  and  Eleazar ;  and,  although  he  could  re- 
pulse the  former  with  darts  thrown  by  the  hand, 
he  was  oblipfed  to  employ  engines  of  war  in  order 
to  reach  the  enemy  who  was  above  his  head.  In 
the  midst  of  their  united  contests^  both  J ews  and 
strangers  were  allowed  to  visit  the  Temple,  and 
oifer  sacrifice  as  usual ;  but  they  did  so  at  the 
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VMPA8IAN,  peril  of  their  lives,  for,  in  the  performance  of  their 
A.  A.  70.  religious  rites^  they  were  often  struck  with  the 
{Td^,)  ^^^P^J^®  sent  from  the  engines  of  John^  and  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  Ood's  Temple  became  delug^ 
with  blood,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies.  When 
the  attacks  of  Eleazar  were  intermitted  on  account 
of  the  drunkenness  or  fatigue  of  his  followersi 
John  used  to  descend  into  those  parts  of  the  city 
which  were  open  to  irruption,  and  bum  the  houses 
where  corn  and  other  provisions  were  collected. 
After  he  had  retreated,  Simon  commenced  a  simi- 
lar work  of  destruction.  Thus^  all  the  places 
around  the  Temple  were  demolished,  and  the  stores 
of  provisions,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  horrors  of  famine  accoiM])aiiying-  a  sieg-e, 
were  consumed  by  them  with  as  much  wanton  iury^ 
as  if  they  had  been  fighting  against  their  own 
country,  and  intended  to  assist  the  designs  of  their 
invaders. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Titus  prepares  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, — 
Britf  deseriptian  of  the  City  and  the  Temple* — 
Titus  adeanees  to  Seopus,  and  the  Jem  attoA 
his  troops  on  Mount  Olivet. — Elmzar  is  sur^ 
prised  in  the  Temple,  and  his  troops  are  r«- 
united  to  those  of  John. — Titus  clears  the 
ground,  and  advanees  Ms  whole  army  n  lthin  two 
fwrUmgs  Jrom  the  city. — Captures  the  Jrst  fsaU 
on  the  northern  side. — Captures  the  second,  and, 
after  losing  it  through  his  clemency^  retakes  it  in 
a  few  days. — Endeavours  to  pers^iade  the  Jews 
to  surrender f  but  without  effect. — A  grievous 
famxne  begins  to  desolate  Jerusalem. — Titus  eap' 
tures  and  crucijies  a  great  number  of  the  straff* 
gling  Jews. — The  Jews  destroy  the  mounds  and 
works  which  the  Romans  had  erected  with  great 
labour. — llttts  eneompasHS  the  city  with  a  wall, 
whieh  is  hmU  in  three  days. — The  famine  tn- 
creases,  and  destroys  immense  numbers  of  the 
besieged, — Cruelties  of  Simon  and  his  followers, 
— Sacrilegious  conduct  of  John. — The  miserable 
fate  that  btfeU  m/ony  of  those  who  deserted  to 
the  Somans. 

Vespasian,  beino^  acknowledged  emperor  in  all  vbbpasian, 
parts  of  the  Eoman  dominions,  was  surrounded  at  A.^i^o. 
Alexandria  by  immense  multitudes  of  V^V^^s  j,^^"^^^^ 
who  came  to  offer  him  their  congratulations  upon  y.i*. 
his  extraordinary  advancement     As  it  was  not  i^^'^  ^' 
compatible  with  his  new  dignity  to  return  to 
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JudflM,  he  invested  his  son  Titus  with  full  aatho- 

A.D.70.  rity  to  finish  the  Jewish  war;  and  Titus  marched 
"  ^  ^  from  Alexandria  to  Csesarea,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
forces  for  the  opening*  of  the  campaign.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  fifth^  tenth^  and  fifteenth 
legions,  which  had  served  under  his  fiither  in 
Judfea ;  and  of  the  twelfth,  which^  having*  been 
defeated  under  Cestius,  was  anxious  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  its  disgrace.  He  was  also  accom- 
panied by  five  thousand  troops  selected  from  the 
armies  that  gfuarded  Alexandria  and  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  His  auxiliary  forces  were  numer- 
ous^ the  kings  Agrippa  and  Sohemus  added 
dignity  to  his  retinue;  and  Tiberius  Alexander^ 
the  late  governor  of  Alexandria^  was  present  in 
order  to  assist  him  with  his  counsel.  Many  per- 
sons from  Home  and  Italy  eagerly  offered  their 
ser^nces^  hoping  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  a 
youthful  prince,  whose  mind  was  not  yet  occupied 
with  predilections  **  Josephusj  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, also  accompanied  him,  and  became  an  eye- 
witness of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  he  was 
destined  to  record  in  his  writings. 

Jerusalem  was  bmlt  on  three  hills — Mount 
&ion,  which  contained  the  Upper  Gity^  Mount 
Acra,  which  contained  the  Lower,  and  Mount 
Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  was  reared.  In  some 
places  the  city  was  surrounded  with  deep  and 
impassable  vallies,  and  here  a  single  wall  was 
considered  sufficient  for  its  protection;  but  in  other 
parts,  less  defended  by  nature,  it  was  enclosed  with 
three  walls.  On  all  these  walls,  strong  and  loft:y 
towers  were  erected  at  proper  distances.  One  of 
them,  called  Psephinus,  was  seventy  cubits  hig^^ 
and  from  the  top  of  it  Arabia  might  be  seen 

*  Aiikue  vacuum. — Tac 
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on  the  east,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Palestine  on  vmfasian, 

•  1 

the  west  as  fkr  as  the  sea.  The  three  towers  which  a.  d.Io. 
Herod  the  Great  built,  and  which  he  called  Hippi-  v— ^ 
COB,  PhasaeluB^  and  Mariamne^  from  the  names  of 
his  friend,  his  brother^  and  his  wife,  are  pronounced 
by  Josephus  to  have  been  incomparable  for  their 
magnitude,  strength,  and  beauty.  They  were  not 
merely  fortifications^  but  were  provided  with 
splendid  apartments^  and  were  constructed  of 
white  marble,  the  pieces  of  which  were  twenty 
cubits  long  and  ten  broad,  and  were  united  with 
BO  much  exactness,  that  their  joints  were  scarcely 
visible.  Contiguous  to  these  was  a  royal  palace^  of 
great  dimensions,  fortified  with  walls  and  towers^ 
containing  chambers  in  which  a  hundred  gfuests 
could  sleep,  surrounded  with  colonnades,  groves, 
and  canals,  and  embellislied  with  sumptuous  furni- 
ture^ and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  sacred  Temple  was  not  only  the  most  beau- 
tiAil,  but  one  of  the  strongest  edifices  in  Jerusalem. 
The  interior  of  the  outer  court  was  suiTOunded  with 
cloisters,  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pillars  on  the 
norihj  easty  and  west  sides^  and  on  the  south  side 
with  four.  These  pillars,  though  each  was  formed  of 
a  sing-le  piece  of  white  marble,  were  twenty-five 
cubits  high,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  cloister 
they  rose  to  double  that  height.  The  roofs  of  the 
cloisters  were  framed  of  cedar,  and  if  any  person 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  the  highest  one  on  the 
south,  the  elevation  was  sufficient  to  make  him  dizzy, 
and  bis  eye  could  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  which  lay  beneath  him.  Although  nine 
of  the  gates  of  the  Inner  Temple  were  covered  with 
silver  and  gold,  yet  they  were  surpassed  by  the  tenths 
which  was  called  the  Beautifid  Gate"*,  and  was 
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▼BtrAsiAv,  made  of  Corinthian  brass.    The  front  of  the  Holv 

12..  * 

A.  o.  7i>.    Place  was  richly  embellished  with  plates  of  gold, 
'    which;  when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  morning 
suBj  gave  a  dazzling  reflection^  that  compelled  the 
spectator  to  torn  aii  ay  his  eyes.    Those  parts 
which  were  not  gilded  were  of  so  exquisite  a 
whiteness,  that  the  edifice  appeared  at  a  distance 
like  a  mountain  of  snow.    At  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  outer  court  rose  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  which  Herod  the  Oreat  had  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  Homan  triumvir.    It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  tifty  cubits  high,  which  was  overlaid 
with  smooth  stones^  in  order  to  render  it  more 
inaccessible.    The  tower  itself  was  forty  cubits 
hig-h,  and  was  strengthened  with  other  towers  at 
each  of  its  four  corners,  one  of  which,  overlookinor 
the  temple,  was  seventy  cubits  high.    The  fortress 
contained  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  a 
palace^  and  before  the  war  was  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  could  descend 
thence  by  passages  into  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple. 
This  brief  description  will  be  sutiicient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  siege. 

Titus  advanced  against  Jerusalem  in  the  begfin- 
ning  of  April ;  and  when  he  was  about  thirty  fur- 
longs from  it,  he  marched  fon\  ard  with  a  select 
body  of  six  hundred  cavalry,  m  order  to  recon- 
noitre the  strength  of  the  city^  and  ascertain  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  he  had  heard, 
were  desirous  of  averting  the  miseries  of  %var,  but 
were  overawed  by  the  tvrannv  of  their  rulers.  As 
he  was  proceeding  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Jews, 
who  cut  him  off  with  a  few  others  from  the  rest  of 
the  troop.  With  instant  resolution,  he  spurred  his 
horse  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and, 
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though  protected  with  neither  helmet  nor  cuirass^  7MVAaxAir, 
eaeaped  nnhnrt  from  the  mnltitude  of  darts  that  jji^ik 
were  aimed  at  him.   Two  of  his  companions  being  '■"-"'^ 
slain,  the  rest  retreated  to  their  camp,  and  the 
Jews  were  elated  by  the  petty  advantage  which 
they  had  gained.    On  the  following  day,  Titus 
advanced  with  all  Us  troops  to  Scopus,  which  was 
distant  only  seven  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
north  side.    He  ordered  two  of  his  legions  to  en- 
camp there,  and  another  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
rear :  the  tenth  legion  was  to  take  its  station  on 
Mount  Olivet,  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
The  Jews,  astonished  at  the  rapid  prog-ress  of  their 
enemies,  resolved  to  attack  this  tenth  legion ;  and 
by  falling  upon  it  unexpectedly,  while  many  of  the 
Bomans  were  without  their  arms  and  engaged  in 
the  work  of  fortifying*  their  camp,  they  created 
g'reat  panic  and  confusion.    Titus,  apprized  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  legion,  hastened  with 
some  troops  to  its  succour,  and,  having  rallied  the 
fugitives,  attacked  his  enemies  in  iaiky  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  across  the  \  alley.  The  J ews 
continued  the  fio-ht  w  ith  obstinacy  until  noon  ;  afker 
which,  Titus  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  further 
assault  on  their  part,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  of 
the  tenth  legion  to  return  to  the  mount,  and 
proceed  with  the  fortification  of  their  camp.  The 
Jews,  imagining  that  their  enemies  intended  to 
flee,  made  a  fresh  onset,  and  attacked  the  Roman 
guard  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  broke  their 
ranks,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  up  the  mountain. 
Titus,  with  a  few  of  his  bravest  men,  had  to  sustain 
the  whole  fury  of  the  assailants.    The  soldiers  of 
the  tenth  legion,  who  were  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, beheld  with  consternation  the  sudden  flight  of 
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vmpabiax,  their  comrades ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  saw  the 
A.  D.  70.  imminent  peril  of  Titus^  that  they  had  sufficient 
^""^  courage  to  renew  the  battle.  The  shame  of  desert- 
ing' their  prince  and  commander  at  leng^th  carried 
them  into  action^  and  enabled  them  to  drive  the 
Jews  a  second  time  beneath  the  shelter  of  their 
fortifications* 

After  these  engag^ements  on  Mount  Olivet,  the 
Jews  and  Romans  abstained  for  a  short  time  from 
attacking  each  other.  During  this  interval  the 
feast  of  the  passover  occurred,  and  on  so  solemn  an 
occasion  Eieazar  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  allowed  his  countrymen  to  pay 
theur  customary  adoration  to  the  Qod  of  their 
fathers.  The  crafty  John  sent  a  band  of  his  follow- 
ers,  who,  having*  g-ained  admission  under  pretence 
of  devotion^  suddenly  tiirew  aside  their  garments, 
and  showed  themselves  armed  and  prepared  for 
battle.  ThefoUowersofEleazar,  seized  with  sodden 
terror,  did  not  await  the  conflict,  but,  fleeing  on  all 
sides,  concealed  themselves  in  the  subterranean 
parts  of  the  temple*  The  inofifensive  citizens,  who 
were  assembled  around  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary, 
were  wounded  and  trodden  under  foot,  and  many 
were  slain  from  motives  of  private  revenge  with 
which  the  assailants  were  actuated.  Althougrh  the 
innocent  were  insulted  and  destroyed,  the  followers 
of  Eleazar  were  pardoned  when  they  re-appeared 
from  tiieir  places  of  concealment.   They  amounted 

to  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  continued 
to  bear  arms  under  him  as  before ;  but  they  ceased 
to  be  a  separate  band,  being  placed  under  the  su* 
preme  command  of  John.  Thus,  the  faction  of 
Eleasar  was  destroyed,  and  John  became  master  of 
the  Inner  as  well  as  the  Outer  Temple,  while  Simon 
tyrannized  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This 
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last  chief  had  ten  thousand  men  under  his  com<*  YMPAsiAy, 
mand|  besides  five  thousand  Idumeans:  John  had  a.b.7o. 

six  thousand^ in  addition  to  those  who  had  joined  - 
him  with  Eleazar.  These  are  all  the  regular  troops 
mentioued  by  Josephus ;  but  the  city  was  crowded 
with  an  immense  number  of  residents^  who  had 
flocked  thither  on  account  of  the  passoyer^  many 
of  whom  would  be  vig-orous  defendera  of  a  for- 
tified town,  althoug-h  they  might  not  be  formidable 
soldiers  in  an  open  plain*  Tacitus  says^  that  arms 
were  in  the  possession  of  all  who  could  carry 
them,  and  that  the  women  were  inspired  with  the 
same  resolution  as  the  men — to  die  rather  than 
suffer  exile  from  their  beloved  country. 

Titus  employed  his  troops  for  four  days  in  level-^ 
lingf  and  clearing  the  ground  between  Scopus  and 
Jerusalem.  The  hedg*es  and  walls,  which  sur- 
rounded  the  gardens,  were  demolished^  the  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  hollow  and  precipitoua 
places  were  made  convenient  for  the  approach  of  a 
larg^e  and  cumbersome  anny«  While  he  was  en« 
g-ag'edin  this  necessary  work,  part  of  the  Jews 
pretended  that  they  were  expelled  fi-om  the  city  by 
their  countrymen,  while  others,  standing  upon  the 
walls^  proclaimed  their  readiness  to  accept  of  terms 
of  peace^  and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  Bomans. 
As  Titus  had  on  the  preceding*  day  made  overtures 
to  them^  which  had  been  haughtilv  rejected,  he 
suspected  the  artifice  which  they  were  now  prac- 
tising; but  the  foremost  of  his  ^  troops,  devoid  of 
similar  eautionj  marched  hastily  to  the  walls^ 
where  they  were  assailed  with  stones  and  darts^ 
and  did  not  effect  their  retreat  until  many  of  their 
comrades  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Provoked 
by  this  disaster,  he  threatened  to  put  to  death  the 
soldiers  who  had  presumed  to  fight  without  the 
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^^p^siAK^  orders  of  their  commander  ^  but  as  it  was  danger- 
A.  9.70.  ous  to  punish  so  great  a  number^  he  allowed  1dm- 
^"^^  self  to  be  softened  by  the  entreaties  of  the  rest  of 
the  troops^  who  sued  for  their  forgiveness.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  was  made  sufficiently  accessible,  he 
advanced  his  whole  army,  until  he  was  only 
two  furlongs  distant  from  the  city.  He  himself 
pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  tower  of  Psephinus^ 
which  was  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  wall : 
a  detachment  of  his  army  was  placed  at  the  tower 
of  Hippicus,  a  little  further  on  the  north ;  while 
the  tenth  legion  remained  in  its  former  station  on 
Mount  Olivet,  the  very  spot  where  Christ  had  pre- 
dicted to  his  disciples  the  destruction  of  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  of  the  Temple*. 

Titus  having  reconnoitred  the  wall, and  discovered 
the  part  that  was  least  defensible,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  cut  timber,  and  raise  mounds  against  it. 
The  troops  of  Simon  brought  forth  the  engines^ 
which  had  been  taken  froai  the  army  of  Cestius,  or 
found  in  the  castle  of  Antonia ;  but  they  were  so 
inexpert  in  the  use  of  them,  that  they  inflicted  but 
little  injury  on  their  adversaries.  The  Bomans  on 
the  contrary  shot  stones,  which  weighed  a  talent, 
and  were  carried  the  distance  of  two  fiirlougs  with 
irresistible  impetuosity.  When  they  found  that 
the  brightness  of  these  stones  enabled  the  Jews  to 
distinguish  their  approach,  and  to  guard  against 
them;  they  took  die  pains  to  blacken  them,  in 
order  that  they  mig-ht  be  less  easily  discerned. 
As  soon  as  their  mounds  were  completed,  they  at- 
tacked the  wall  with  so  much  noise  and  violence, 
that  the  besieged  were  terrified  by  the  urgent 
danger,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  forget  their  in- 
testine quarrels.    Simon  g'ave  public  permission  to 
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wall,  and  John  did  not  withhold  his  consent.   The  A.^fTo. 


Jews^  thus  united,  made  vig-orous  sallies  ag-ainst 
the  works  of  the  Bomans^  and  endeavoured  to  burn 
their  machines;  and  on  one  occasion  they  had 
nearly  succeeded,  when  Titus  advanced  with  a 
hody  of  horse,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  twelve 
of  the  foremost  of  tiie  assailants.  The  wall  o-radu- 
ally  yielded  to  the  impression  of  the  tremendous 
batteringf-rams,  and  the  Jews,  wearied  with  fighting 
and  watching,  were  less  zealous  in  defending  it, 
because  they  relied  upon  the  two  other  walls  which 
enclosed  the  city  in  that  quarter.  The  Eomans, 
therefore,  entered  the  breach  without  opposition, 
and  took  possession  of  the  first  wall  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  siege,  which  was  about  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  April. 

Titus  now  fixed  his  camp  within  the  city,  having 
made  himself  master  of  ail  the  most  northern  parts, 
as  far  as  the  brook  Cedron.  The  defence  of  the 
second  wall  was  vigorously  maintained  by  the 
Jews,  the  troops  of  both  John  and  Simon  taking 
their  respective  shares  in  the  combat.  The  attacks 
of  the  besiegers,  and  the  sallies  of  the  besieged, 
were  made  continually  during  the  day ;  and  night 
brought  them  but  little  repose,  as  the  fear  of  some 
sudden  assault  would  not  allow  them  to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  their  armour.  Titus,  ho\\  rn  cr, 
made  a  breach  in  the  second  wall,  five  days  after  he 
had  captured  the  first,  and  .entered  it  with  above  a 
thousand  of  his  troops.  He  would  not  suffer  them 
to  slaughter  the  citizens,  nor  to  set  fire  to  their 
houses ;  and  he  even  forbore  to  widen  the  breach  in 
the  wall,  vainly  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Jews  by 
his  generous  clemency.  But  the  seditious,  as- 
cribing his  conduct  to  fear  rather  than  humanity, 
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TwMVJunAw,  slew  sudi  of  their  eoantrymen  as  dared  to  propose 

A.  D.70.    ^  surrender,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  Bomans 
^  '  V       both  witliin  the  wall  and  without  it.    Bein^  ac- 
quainted with  the  narrow  and  circuitous  parts  of 
the  citjr,  thej  overpowered  the  Romans  that  had 
passed  ^e  wall^  and  compened  them  to  return  with 

loss  and  confusion  through  the  breach,  which  was 
not  wide  enough  to  allow  them  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. Thus  Titus  lost,  by  his  humanity^  the  ad- 
yantage  which  he  had  gained  by  his  valour.  He 
soon^  howerer,  recovered  it;  for  on  the  fourth  day 
afterwards,  which  ^vas  the  seventh  of  May,  havings 
repulsed  the  Jews,  he  captured  the  wall  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  the  whole  of  it  to  be  destroy ed. 

Hoping  that  the  Jews  would  by  this  time  be 
convinced  of  the  dang-er  of  protracting  the  siege, 
he  allowed  them  a  respite  of  several  days,  during 
which  he  reviewed  his  troops^  and  g'ave  them  the 
pay  which  was  due  to  them.  The  Boman  legions, 
splendid  in  their  accoutrements,  and  terrible  in 
their  discipline  and  courage,  were  marshalled  in 
glittering  array  before  the  devoted  city,  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  which  had  leisure  to  survey  the  appalling 
spectacle  from  their  houses,  from  their  lofty  Temple, 
and  from  the  single  wall  which  now  separated  them 
from  their  adversaries.  With  whatever  secret  fears 
the  sight  might  have  inspired  them,  their  seditious 
leaders  would  not  suffer  any  desire  of  peace  to  be 
openly  evinced ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  fifth  day 
Titus  commanded  his  soldiers  to  begin  the  mounds, 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  assault  of  the 
Upper  City  and  the  Temple.  Those,  who  were 
selected  to  commence  the  works  against  the  city, 
were  opposed  hy  the  Idumeaiis  and  the  otlier 
troops  of  Simon  ^  while  the  assailants  against  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  Temple  were  encountered 
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by  the  soldiers  of  John.  In  both  places  the  J  ews  vmf^xak» 
were  stronger  than  the  Bomans,  beinp  assisted  by  a.».7o. 

the  elevated  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and  ^  '  ^  "  ' 
having"  acquired,  by  practice,  a  considerable  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  engines  for  throwing  darts  and 
stones.  With  these  they  obstructed  the  besiegers 
in  the  raising  of  their  works ;  so  that  Titos  again 
endeavoured  to  open  some  negotiation  with  them. 
Josephus  was  commanded  to  address  them  in  their 
native  language  j  and^  although  he  was  not  admitted 
into  the  city^  he  harangued  them  before  the  wall^ 
and  assured  them  of  the  clemency  which  they  would 
experience  fi'ora  the  Roman  general,  if  they  were 
readr  to  abstain  from  their  fruitless  resistance. 
He  appealed  to  many  periods  of  their  national 
history^  in  order  to  convince  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  hope  for  yictory^  unless  they  were  protected 
by  God ;  and  that  God  would  assuredly  deny  his 
protection  to  those,  who  had  insulted  him  by  every 
species  of  crime  and  impiety.  As  a  proof  that  the 
succour  of  the  Almighty  was  withdrawn  from  their 
nation^  he  alleged  that  SOoam^  and  the  springs 
without  the  city,  which  had  nearly  failed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  sieg-e,  had  emitted  copious 
streams  since  the  coming  of  the  Eomans,  not  only 
supplying  them  and  their  cattle^  but  Aimishing 
enough  for  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens*.  The 
same  extraordinary  event  (he  declared)  had  hap- 
pened formerly,  when  the  city  w  as  captured  under 
king  Zedekiah.  But  these  and  all  other  argu- 
mentS|  wherewith  Josephus  endeavoured  to  save 
his  countrymen  from  unpending  ruin,  were  treated 
with  derision  by  the  most  powerful  part  of  the 

•  Dion,  on  th«  contrary,  says  (Ixvi.  V  Miat  tlie  Rotnaivs  suffered  areatly  from 
tbe  icarcity  of  water ;  but  his  mutilated  account  of  the  war  cannot  be  fairly 
■dioctd  in  oppoiitloik  to  thtt  of  JoMphvt. 
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YMMrAMJxn,  Jews,  and  some  of  them  even  assailed  him 


darts. 


A.D.  70. 


Many  of  the  people^  however,  were  ready  to 
forsake  the  city,  on  account  of  the  grievous  misery' 
which  they  began  to  experience  in  it.  They,  there- 
fore, sold  their  possessions  for  a  few  pieces  of  gold, 
which  they  swallowed,  and  then  deserted  to  the 
Romans,  who  allowed  them  to  depart  wherever 
they  pleased.  The  gold  which  they  swano^^  ed  was 
voided  from  their  bodies,  and  became  the  means  of 
tiieir  fiiture  subsistence. 

Those  who  remained  in  the  city  were  doomed  to 
suffer  not  only  the  tyranny  of  their  barbarouB 
rulers,  but  the  visitation  of  famine,  wliich  now 
began  to  aggravate  die  horrors  of  the  siege.  Many 
were  content  to  sell  all  they  had  for  a  single  mea- 
sure of  wheat  or  barley,  which,  however,  they  conld 
not  eat  without  fear  of  being  surprised  by  some 
rapacious  oppressor,  who   would  tear    it  from 
their  hands.    The  pangs  of  hunger,  rending  the 
doeest  bonds  of  natural  affection,  instigated  chil- 
dren to  snatch  the  victuals  from  the  mouths  of  their 
pnrents,  and  parents  from  the  mouths  of  their 
children.    The  seditious  multitude  broke  into  pri- 
vate houses  in  search  of  provisions,  dashed  tlie 
morsels  of  food  from  the  lips  of  the  famished^  and 
inflicted  the  most  inhuman  torments  uppn  them  in 
order  to  make  them  produce  some  pittance  which 
they  had  concealed.    Even  the  poor  wretches,  who 
had  wandered  from  the  city  by  night  in  order  to 
collect  a  few  wild  herbs,  were  compelled,  after  they 
had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  guard, 
to  surrender  their  petty  booty  to  their  merciless 
countrymen,  and  conorratulated  themselves  that 
their  blood  was  not  shed  at  the  same  time.     As  to 
the  richer  class  of  citizens,  they  were  sacri^ced  to 
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malicious  and  false  accusaUous^  being  charged  with  vxspastav, 
some  trenBonable  plot,  or  with  an  intention  to   a.  0^70. 
desert  to  the  Romans,  in  order  that  Aeir  property 

might  be  seized  by  the  tyrants.  Simon  and  John, 
thoug  h  at  enmity  in  other  respects,  maintained  suffi- 
cient concord  in  their  schemes  of  plunder ;  for  if  one 
commenced  the  spoliation  of  any  devoted  victim^ 
he  graciously  allowed  the  other  to  complete  it. 

As  the  number  oi  those  who  straggled  from  the 
city  in  search  of  food  and  plunder  increased  every 
day^  Titus  commanded  his  cavalry  to  watch  for  and 
intercept  them.  Some  of  them  were  soldiers^  who 
were  incited  by  a  love  of  rapine  to  quit  the  walls ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  poor  citizens, 
who  could  not  secretly  desert  in  company  with 
their  wives  and  children^  and  who  would  not  leave 
their  dearest  kindred  in  the  hands  of  barbarous 
oppressors.  These  unfortunate  wanderers  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  Romans  captured  about  five 
hundred  of  them  every  day ;  and  as  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  liberate  and  difficult  to  gfuard  them,  Titus 
suifered  his  men  to  put  them  to  an  ignominious 
death.  After  being  scourged  and  tortured,  they 
were  suspended  on  crosses;  and  the  historian 
relates,  that  there  were  not  crosses  sufficient  for 
the  bodies,  nor  room  sufficient  for  the  crosses. 
Although  the  natural  humanity  of  Titus  made  him 
commiserate  these  sufferers,  yet  he  hoped,  that 
such  examples  of  severity  exhibited  before  their 
eyes  would  intimidate  the  Jews,  who  callously 
rejected  his  proposals  of  mercy.  It  failed,  how- 
eyer,  in  producing  any  salutary  effect;  for  the 
Jews  artfully  represented  to  their  countrymen,  that 
the  persons  they  saw  crucified  bf^iore  their  walls 
were  those  who  had  deserted  to  the  Komans,  and 
that  such  was  the  recompense  for  confiding  in  the 
▼OL.  n.  Q 
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vmpa«ak,  promises  of  a  treacherous  enemy.  Titos^  thus 
A.  9.  Vol  foiled^  ordered  that  the  hands  of  some  of  the  cap- 
"^^^^   tives  should  be  eat  off,  and  that  in  this  condition 

they  should  be  sent  back  to  the  city,  in  order  that 
they  might  apprize  the  besieged,  that  his  vengeance 
was  exercised  against  those  only,  who  would  not 
spontaneously  trust  to  his  mercy.  The  Jews^  how* 
ever,  with  pertinacious  infatuation,  scorned  every 
expedient  that  he  could  devise  to  bring  them  to 
submission,  and  imagined,  while  they  were  pro- 
faning the  ci^  and  temple  of  God  by  their  multi* 
furious  crimes^  that  the  mere  possession  of  those 
sacred  places  would  save  them  from  destruction. 

The  Romans,  after  continual  labour  for  seventeen 
days,  had  succeeded,  by  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
in  raising  four  great  mounds,  two  against  the  castle 
of  Antonia,  and  two  against  the  city  wall.  John, 
whose  office  it  was  to  defend  the  castle,  had  caused 
a  mine  to  be  dug  under  the  works  of  the  besiegers ; 
and  this  being  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  the  beams  which  supported  the  earth  being 
consumed  by  fire,  the  mounds  of  the  enemy  were 
precipitated  into  the  chasm.  The  Romans  were 
terrified  at  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  they  saw 
issuing-  from  the  g-round,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  as  the  mounds  were 
already  destroyed.  Two  days  after  this  exploit, 
die  soldiers  of  Simon,  emulating  the  zeal  of  their 
comrades,  made  a  furious  sally  as^ainst  the  other 
two  mounds,  on  which  the  lioiiians  had  alreadv 
fixed  their  battering  engines,  and  were  making 
with  them  a  dangerous  impression  on  the  wall. 
Three  Jews,  with  an  intrepidity  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  their  countrymen  during  the  whole 
siege,   advanced  with  torches  to  the  works  of 
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the  Bomans^  and^  notwithstandingp  the  nojnerous  VMrAsuv, 
assanlte  to  which  they  were  exposed,  effected  a.d.7o. 

their  purpose  of  setting*  fire  to  the  engines.  The 
J ews  sallied  from  their  walls^  in  order  to  spread 
the  destructive  flame^  while  the  Romans  hastened 
from  their  camp  to  eztinguish  it;  but  the  attack  of 
the  former  was  so  impetuous,  that  they  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  mounds  as  well  as  of  the 
machines  erected  upon  them.  Having  routed  the 
Bomans  in  all  directions^  they  pursued  them  even 
to  their  camp;  but  the  arriyal  of  Titus  obstracted 
their  yictorions  career^  and  forced  them  to  retreat 
into  the  city. 

The  Romans  were  greatly  dispirited  at  seeing  the 
fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  labour  destroyed  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Titus  though ht  it  necessary 
to  deliberate  with  his  officers  on  the  best  mode  of 
pursuing  the  siege ;  nnd  hile  some  advised  him 
to  make  an  assault  upon  the  wall  with  his  whole 
forces  (for  hitherto  only  part  had  been  employed 
at  one  time)  others  conadered  it  more  prudent  to 
surround  the  city  with  his  army,  and  endeavour  to 
subdue  its  unyielding  defenders  by  famine.  Titus, 
reflecting  on  the  danger  of  one  of  these  plans,  and 
the  tediousness  of  the  other,  resolved  to  encompass 
the  city  with  a  wall,  which  would  enable  him  to 
conduct  his  operations  with  greater  security, 
and  prevent  the  Jews  both  from  escaping,  and 
from  receiving  any  provisions  into  the  city.  A 
wall,  therefore,  was  built,  beginning  from  the 
place  where  Titus  had  pitched  his  own  camp,  and 
being  carried  round  all  those  parts  of  Jerusalem 
which  were  not  yet  taken.  Its  circumference  was 
thirty-nine  furlongs,  and  it  had  thirteen  forts  for 
garrisoning  the  troops;  yet  so  g^reat  were  the 
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▼wAsxAv,  alacrity  and  diligence  of  the  Boman  soldiera^  that 
A.^9f7o.   they  completed  die  whole  work  in  three  daya.* 

Jerusalem  being"  enclosed  on  all  sides,  the  famine 
extended  its  dreadftil  devastations  among-  the  inha- 
bitants. The  houses^  the  lanes^  and  the  streeta^  were 
filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and  those,  who 
had  strength  to  wander  about,  were  swollen  as  if 
they  had  been  afflicted  by  dropsy,  or  had  the  ema- 
ciated appearance  of  spectres,  more  than  of  living* 
creatures.  Amidst  so  much  miser}',  a  dismal  silence 
reigned  throughoat  the  city ;  there  was  little  wee|H 
ing  or  lamentation  to  be  heard,  for  the  suflVrera, 
absorbed  in  their  own  intense  wretchedness,  could 
feel  no  sympathy  for  others,  but,  mournfully  casting 
their  eyes  towards  the  Temple,  the  God  of  which 
had  now  forsaken  them,  they  died  in  mute  and 
desperate  anguish«  The  dead  bodies  accumulated 
so  fast,  that  it  became  necessary  to  throw  them 
without  ceremony  into  the  vnllies  around  the  citv : 
and  the  sight  of  so  many  putretymg  corpses  affected 
Titus  with  such  horror^  that  he  raised  his  hands  and 
invoked  heaven  to  witness,  that  he  was  not  the 
voluntary  author  of  this  terrible  destruction.  It 
was  computed,  that,  before  the  first  of  July,  no  less 
than  an  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dead  bodies,  had  been  carried  out 
from  a  single  gate  of  the  city.  This  was  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  perished :  many  expired 
without  any  nccount  beiuir  token  of  them,  and 
when  it  became  troublesome  to  remove  the  bodies 
of  the  poor,  they  were  piled  together  in  large 
houses,  which  were  shut  up  as  if  they  had  beoi 
sepulchres. 

Jerusalem  ;  The  day$  ghnll  cotm  upon  thety  that  thine  enenue*  shall  cast 
a  trtnrh  about  thee,  and  compa»9  thet  rmmd,  and  keep  thm  in  m  mry 
Luke,  xiz.  43. 
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The  tyrants  and  their  followers  did  not  in  the  vmpasia^, 
least  relent  at  the  spectacles  of  misery  and  death   a.  i,  70. 
which  surrounded  them.   Forcing  their  way  int^  ^ 

the  houses,  they  plundered  the  living-  and  the  dead 
of  the  clothes  which  covered  them,  wantouly  lace- 
rated the  corpses,  or  thrust  their  swords  through 
some  of  the  wretched  creatures,  who  had  not  yet 
expired.    But  if  any  one,  impatient  of  a  lingering 
death,  besoug-ht  them  to  terminate  his  misery,  they 
scorutuUy  refused  such  a  service,  and  left  him  to 
perish  by  the  slow  pangs  of  hung-er.   Simon,  re- 
gardless of  all  gfratitude  as  well  as  humanity,  com- 
manded Matthias,  one  of  the  high  priests,  to  be 
put  to  death,  although  it  had  been  chiefly  by  his 
authority,  that  the  people  had  been  persuaded  to 
admit  Simon  into  the  city.   This  important  service 
being  forgotten,  Matthias  was  doomed  to  die, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  going  to  desert  to  the 
Komuns,  without  being  permitted  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge.    His  three  sons  were  con- 
demned to  suffer  with  him,  but  a  fourth  had  already 
escaped  from  the  tyrants,  and  sought  the  protection 
of  Titus.    Matthias  requested,  as  a  small  boon  for 
hav  ing  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  Simon^  that 
he  would  not  constrain  him  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sons ;  but  the  barbarous  chief,  deriding 
his  parental  feelings,  ordered  his  three  children  to 
be  slain  before  his  eyes,  and  the  bodies  of  them  and 
their  father  to  be  cast  away  without  bui'ial.  Maiiv 
other  persons  of  eminence  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Simon.   His  atrocities  were  rivalled  by  John, 
who,  having  exhausted  all  other  means  of  plunder, 
sacrilegiously  melted  the  vessels  that  w  ere  used  in 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  gifts  which  had 
been  presented  by  Augustus  and  other  foreigners. 
The  wine  and  the  oil,  which  it  was  usual  to  pour  on 
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VMPAflziUT,  the  sacrifices^  were  distributed  among'  his  impious 
L  70.  followers^  who^  as  he  averred,  had  a  rig-ht  to  lire  of 
^"-"v^  the  Temple^  while  they  fought  for  the  Temple.  In 
recording*  so  many  enormities  of  the  Jewish  leaders^ 
Joseph  us  is  tilled  with  iuclig  naut  horror,  and  declares 
his  belief,  that  if  the  Bomaus  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  chastise  such  monsters^  some  earthquake, 
or  deluge^  or  such  a  destruction  as  visited  Sodom, 
would  certainly  have  consumed  the  citv.  He  con- 
stantlv  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
heinous  crimes  of  the  inhabit-ants ;  and  no  one, 
unless  he  was  enlightened  by  the  predictions  in  the 
Gospel,  could  acknowledge  the  over-ruling  power 
of  Ood  in  that  tremendous  catastrophe  with  a 
deeper  conviction,  than  that  which  is  professed  by 
the  Jewish  historian. 

The  cruelty  of  their  rulers,  and  the  horrors  of 
ftmine,  constrained  many  of  the  Jews  to  desert  to 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers ;  but  even  there  the 
destruction,  from  which  they  hoped  to  flee,  awaited 
them  in  other  forms.  Some  perished  by  devouring 
too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  which  their  bodies, 
weakened  by  long  abstinence,  were  nnable  to  di* 
gest.  Some  were  murdered  on  account  of  the 
gold  which  they  had  swallowed ;  for  when  the 
Arabians  and  Syrians,  composing  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  Boman  army,  were  informed  that  the 
deserters  came  to  them  with  this  internal  treasure, 
they  laid  wait  for  them,  and  cut  open  their  bodies 
with  greedy  barbarity,  killing*  about  two  thousand 
of  them  m  a  single  night:  even  some  of  the 
Boman  soldiers  were  guilty  of  this  novel  crime. 
Titus  would  have  executed  all  the  offenders, 
if  they  had  not  been  too  numerous  to  be  made 
examples  of  his  just  vengeance.  He  endeavoured, 
by  threats  and  vigilance,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
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such  atrocities ;  but  avarice  outweighed  his  autho-  vmpasxjlh, 
rity^  and  many  of  the  barbarians  continued  to    ad. 70. 
slaughter  the  deserters  secretly^  although  they  did  ^•■^v— ^ 
not  always  find  in  their  bodies  the  spoil  which 
tliey  expected.    The  dread  of  such  a  fate  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  desertions  ^  and  the  miserable 
Jews  might  lamentj  that  there  was  no  refuge  from 
their  enemies,  who  were  intent  upon  their  destruc- 
tion^ both  within  and  without  the  walls. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Titus  arders  fresh  maunds  to  he  raised^  and  takes 
the  outer  wall  of  tfie  castle  of  Antonia, — A  few 
da^e  ajiermarde  he  takes  the  eastle  itself. — The 
daihj  sacrifice,  offered  wi  the  Temple  of  Jerusor 
letfij  c€ast\s\ — Engagement  of  the  Bomans  atid 
Jews  in  the  outer  cmert  of  the  Temple. —  Thet/ 
bum  the  n-estem  and  nortl^ern  cloisters  of  that 
court. — During  the  terrible  fumsne  a  Jewish 
woman  kiUs  and  demmrs  her  awn  son. — The 
Romam  attach  the  Inner  Temple,  and  set  fire  to 
the  cloisters  in  the  court  of  the  women, — 7*he 
Holy  Mouse  is  set  on  fire  without  the  knowledge  of 
TituSy  and  is  consumed  notwithstanding  aU  kis 
efforts  ta  preserve  it — A  dreadful  carnage  is 
made  of  the  Jen-s^  and  all  parts  of  their  Temple 
are  destroyed. —  The  prodigies,  portending  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple^  recorded  bg  Josephus 
and  Tadtus. — 8man  and  John  seek  a  parleg 
with  Titus,  but  refuse  to  submiit. — The  Momans 
receive  a  great  number  of  deserters,  and,  having 
made  a  breach  in  the  jvall,  take  possession  of  the 
Upper  City,— The  different  fates  of  the  captives, 
and  the  immense  number  ojf  Jews  who  perished 
in  the  siege. — John  and  Simon,  after  eoneeaUng 
themselves  in  caverns,  are  forced  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans. — Demolition  of  the  city. 

ympmiav,  Trrus^  not  satUfied  with  the  plan  of  merely  block* 
ft^l'^Sr      Jews  by  means  of  the  wall  which  he  had 
V— ^    thrown  round  the  city,  ordered  fresh  mounds  to  be 
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raised  tor  the  purpose  of  aseatiltiiig^  the  castle  of  tsspasiaw, 
Antonia.   The  BomanSy  in  constructing  their  for>    a.  ».  to. 

mer  works,  had  cut  down  all  the  trees  that  were  in  j J^'J^ijid. 
the  immediate  iieio'hbourhood  of  Jenisalem  ;  audfLic. 
they  were  compelled  to  convey  the  timber^  that  was 
necessary  for  their  present  operations^  from  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  iiirlonsrs.  The  plantations  beings 
de8tro3'ed,  and  the  gardens  deiiiolisbeJ,  the  envi- 
rons of  Jerusalem  presented  a  scene  of  utter  deso- 
lation^ and  would  scarcely  have  been  recognized 
by  any  one^  who  had  admired  them  in  their  former 
verdure  and  beauty.  The  Romans^  notwithstand- 
ing- the  difticulty  they  expenenced  in  procuring" 
materials,  completed  four  larg-e  mounds  in  one- 
and-twenty  daySj  and  guarded  them  with  the 
greater  vigilance,  as  they  were  mindful  of  their 
former  disaster,  and  considered  that  the  issue  of 
the  \\  ar  depended  upon  their  present  circumspec- 
tion and  valour.  The  besieged  made  a  sally 
against  the  works,  before  the  battering-rams  were 
fixed;  but,  as  they  did  not  advance  with  their 
former  unanimity  and  vigour,  and  their  enemies 
were  resolutely  prepared  for  the  encounter^  they 
returned  without  any  success.  The  Bomans,  when 
they  began  to  work  their  engines,  appeared  to 
make  no  impression  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle 
of  Antonia ;  but,  by  the  labour  of  sapping-,  they 
displaced  four  of  its  stones,  and  at  night  the  wall 
fell  down,  being  weakened  by  the  concussion  of  the 
battering  rams^  and  by  the  excavations  which  J ohn 
had  formerly  made  under  it  when  he  destroyed  the 
Boman  mounds.  The  joy  of  the  assailants  at  this 
unexpected  success  was  soon  diminished,  when  they 
observed  that  an  inner  wall  had  been  raised  by  the 
Jews  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  attack  of  tMs 
second  wall  appeared  so  perilous  an  enterprise^ 
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▼upAtiAK,  that  Titus  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  courage 
A.  D.*7o.  of  his  soldiers,  and  prorniaed  the  higfhest  re^vurds 
' — ^  to  those  who  would  undertake  it.  Sabiuus^  a 
Syrian^  who  was  of  mean  stature,  but  possessed  of 
the  most  heroic  courage^  rolontaril y  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work,  declaring  his  readiness  to  die  tor 
his  prince  and  commauder.  His  eourageoua  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  only  eleven  others^  whom 
he  led  to  the  attack,  and,  having  mounted  the 
wall,  was  putting  the  Jews  to  flight,  when  he 
stumbled  over  a  atoiie^  and  aiter  his  fall  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  darts  of  his  adversaries.  Three 
of  his  companions  were  killed,  and  the  others^  being 
covered  wijii  wo.unds,  retreated  to  the  camp;  for 
Titus,  instead  of  commanding  his  troops  to  second 
their  valour,  had  left  too  much  to  their  spontaneous 
courage,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  inactive 
spectators  of  the  fight* 

Two  days  sabsequent  to  this  repulse,  a  small 
band  of  Eomans  marched  silently,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morniiiij',  to  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
and,  having  massacred  a  few  of  the  g-uards, 
ordered  a  trumpeter,  whom  they  had  brought  with 
them,  to  sound  his  instrument.  The  Jews, 
awakened  by  the  terrible  blast,  fled  in  consterna- 
tion, their  fear  not  allowing  them  to  compute  the 
small  number  of  their  adversaries.  Titus,  ad- 
monished and  cheered  by  the  same  sound,  hastened 
to  the  support  of  his  victorious  troops,  and  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle.  The  outer 
court  of  the  Temple,  which  adjoined  it,  would  also 
have  fallen  into  his  possession,  if  the  Jews  had  not 
by  this  time  recovered  from  their  alarm,  and 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  sacred  precincts. 
The  troops  of  Simon  and  John,  being-  united,  foug^ht 
with  desperate   valour,  considering  that  utter 
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ignominy  and  defeat  would  follow  the  loss  of  the  vmpakait. 
Temple.  Titus^  therefore^  who  was  accompanied  A.i.70. 

by  only  part  of  his  forces,  was  obliged  to  be  con-  -  ^ ' 
tent  with  the  conquest  of  Antonia;  althoug*h  he 
might  probably  have  established  himself  in  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles^  if  all  hie  soldiers  had  been 
animated  with  the  courage  of  the  centurion  Julian. 
This  brav'e  wanioi";  ^vheii  he  saw  the  Komans  re- 
tiring beiore  their  enemies*,  descended  to  the  scene 
of  combat,  and  forced  the  Jews  to  retreat  to  the 
comer  of  the  inner  court.  While  every  one  was 
amazed  at  his  achievements^  the  nails  in  his  shoes 
caused  him  to  slip  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
temple^  and  his  antagonists  prevented  him  from 
rising  again  on  his  feet.  He  fiercely  defended  him- 
self in.  his  recumbent  position^  and  was  at  last  killed 
in  the  sight  of  his  comrades^  who  wanted  the  cour^ 
age,  and  of  Titus,  who  had  not  the  power,  to  bring 
him  the  succour  which  his  exploits  haid  deserved. 

The  castle  of  Antonia  was  taken  on  the  fiftbh  of 
Jnly^  and  on  the  seventeenth*  of  the  same  month 
the  daily  sacrifice  offered  in  the  Temple  was 
omitted,  as  there  was  no  one  to  perform  the  service. 
This  cessation  of  their  holy  rites  produced  great 
sadness  and  dismay  among  the  considerate  Jews^ 
as  it  seemed  to  portend  the  destruction  which  was 
about  to  fall  upon  their  sanctuary.  Josephus,  who 
had  lately  been  wounded  on  the  head  while  ex- 
horting his  countrymen  to  submission^  was  agaiu 
entrusted  with  a  peaceful  message  from  Titus^ 
and  commanded  to  inform  John,  that  the  sacrifices 
mig-ht  be  performed  by  any  persons  he  pleased  to 
select,  and  at  the  same  time  to  beseech  him  not  to 
pollute  the  Temple  and  destroy  the  city^  but^  if  he 

*  TillemoQt  thiaiu,  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  text  of  Josephus,  and 
(iHrt  iBMd  of  tht  timttiath  ir«  tfwiild  md  Om  aomth  or  tiM  tooth. 
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TupAsiAK,  was  desperately  resolved  upon  tig-htiug*,  to  come 
A.i).^o.  out  with  as  many  men  as  he  chose,  and  encounter 
"^v-*'  the  Homans.  John  scorned  these  proposals^  de- 
claring^ with  m&tuated  preeamption^  that  Jerusa- 
lem could  not  be  taken,  because  it  was  Ood's  pecu- 
liar city.  Many,  however,  of  the  principal  Jews 
were  persuaded  that  its  destruction  was  inevitable , 
and  though  some  were  airaid  of  deserting,  otberB 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping*  to  the 
Romans.  Titus  received  them  with  great  humanitYy 
and,  knowino-  their  abhorrence  of  pagan  customs, 
allowed  them  to  retire  to  Gophna,  promising*  tiiat, 
when  the  war  was  finished,  he  would  re-instate 
them  in  their  possessions.  The  seditious,  noticing 
their  disappearance,  craftily  alleged  that  they  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Romans ;  and  Titus,  in 
order  to  confute  the  calumny,  sent  for  the  men, 
and  exhibited  them  before  the  walls.  The  sight 
of  them  induced  others  to  desert;  but  nothing 
could  convince  or  soften  the  seditious,  who,  de- 
spisinfT  the  appeals  of  their  own  countrvmen,  as 
well  as  of  the  Homans,  converted  the  holiest  parts 
of  the  Temple  into  a  fortress,  and  filled  its  courts 
with  heaps  of  dead  bodies. 

Titus,  having-  offered  in  vain  to  respect  the 
sanctity  of  the  Temple  and  to  preserve  the  place 
from  destruction,  was  obliged  to  resort  again  to 
arms.  Selecting  the  bravest  of  his  troops,  he 
commanded  them  to  attack  the  guards  of  the  Tem- 
ple at  a  lute  hour  of  the  nigrht,  hopinsr  to  surprise 
them,  as  beibre,  m  their  sleep.  But  the  Jews  were 
this  time  more  vigilant,  and  met  their  enemies  w^itli 
readiness  and  intrepidity.  The  darkness  of  night, 
and  the  narrow  space  in  which  they  fought,  cre- 
ated such  confusion,  that  the  combatants  often 
slew  friends  instead  of  foes.   The  battle  continued 
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with  unabated  f uiy  until  near  mid-day^  and  though  ▼■spasxav, 
the  Romene  were  animated  by  a  consciousness  a.d.^o. 
that  Titus  and  their  countrymen  beheld  their  ex-  ^— 
ploits  from  the  castle  of  Aotonia,  they  could  gain 
no  advantage  over   their  resolute  opponents. 
After  eight  hours  of  obstinate  fightings  victory  had 
not  rewcutled  their  labours,  but  each  side  remained 
in  the  same  position  as  before. 

Titus  had  ordered  that  a  broad  road  should  be 
made  to  the  castle  of  Antonia^  in  order  that  his 
legions  might  approach  the  Temple;  and  when 
this  was  completed,  they  began  to  raise  their  banks 
on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  outer 
court.  The  Jews^  iiuding  themselves  so  closely 
assailed,  set  iire,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
to  the  north-west  cloister,  which  was  contiguous  ■ 
to  the  castle,  and  destroyed  about  twenty  cubits  of 
it.  Two  days  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  beo:*an 
to  burn  part  of  the  cloistersi  the  besieged  calmly 
permitted  the  conflagration  to  spread,  and  assisted 
in  the  demolition,  until  the  castle  was  quite  de- 
tached from  the  other  buildings  of  the  Temple. 
Everv  day  the  Holv  Mount  became  the  scene  of 
tierce  tumult  and  bloodshed;  and  the  contest 
seemed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  the  Jews  striving  with 
fruitless  pertinacity  to  repel  the  Gentiles  from  the 
temple  of  God,  which  was  now  thrown  open  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  July  the  besieged,  having  placed  the  proper 
materials  for  ignition  under  the  roof  of  the  western 
cloister,  retired,  as  if  they  were  weary  of  defending 
that  part  of  the  edifice.  Many  of  the  Romans, 
deceived  by  the  stratagem,  ascended  by  ladders  to 
tbe  deserted  station,  and  on  a  sudden  were  terri- 
fied by  the  flames,  which  issued  against  them  on 
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VupAtxAKj  all  sides.  Some  were  ini mediately  destro\  ed  bv 
a.s,7Ql  their  fury^  and  others  were  dashed  to  pieces  hj 
^''v^  leaping  from  the  lo%- cloisters ;  those  who  escaped 
the  fire  were  stirrounded  and  slain  by  the  Jews^ 
and  some  anticipated  their  enemies  by  plun^nor 
their  swords  into  their  own  bosoms.  Titus  and 
the  Bomans  below  were  condemned  to  see  their 
countrymen  perish  without  the  power  of  rescuing^ 
them.  A  young  soldier  named  Longas,  whose 
courage  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Jews, 
was  promised  by  them  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  if  he  would  voluntarily  come  down  to  them; 
but|  when  his  brother  Cornelius  adrised  him  not  to 
snUy  his  own  ftme  and  that  of  the  Romans  by 
such  a  submission,  he  raised  his  sword  and  killed 
himself  in  sio^ht  of  the  two  armies.  Another 
soldier^  whose  name  was  Artorius^  seeing*  himself 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  flames,  called  aloud  to 
his  comrade  Lucius^  and  promised  to  make  him  his 
heir,  if  he  would  catch  him  as  he  leaped  from  the 
perilous  heig-ht.  The  simple  Lucius  consented, 
but^  instead  of  inheriting*  his  property,  was  crushed 
to  death  beneath  his  weight,  while  Artorius  him- 
self was  saved.  When  the  fire  had  expended 
its  fury,  the  Jews  cut  off  the  remaining-  part  of  the 
western  cloister  from  the  adjoining  building's ;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  the  Romans  burnt  the  whole 
range  of  the  northern  cloister,  as  far  as  the  yalley 
of  Cedron.  Thus  two  sides  of  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  were  completely  laid  open. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  famine  within  the  city 
was  instigating  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  almoat 
incredible  atrocities.  The  smallest  portion  of  the 
vilest  food  became  the  object  of  furious  contest 
between  friends  and  relatives.  The  robbers  and 
the  seditious  citizens  began  at  last  to  feel  the 
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had  wantonly  reduced  their  countrymen.  They  a.L.;o. 
entered  the  same  houses  several  times  in  the  day^  ^  ^ ' 
and  searched  the  very  dyings  for  fear  they  should 
be  counterfeiting  the  agonies  of  death^  in  order  to 
conceal  some  precious  morsel  of  food.  Such  refuse 
was  consumed,  as  in  ordinary  times  the  filthiest 
animals  \\  ould  loathe ;  and  shoes,  belts,  and  the 
leather  torn  irom  shields,  were  made  to  answer  the 
inexorable  cravings  of  hunger.  These  substitutes 
for  food  had  been  innocently  used  in  many  sieges ; 
but  at  Jerusalem  one  l  epast  was  prepared  of  so 
horrid  a  nature  that,  although  it  was  not  without 
precedent  *,  we  trust  it  will  never  again  have  a 
parallel  in  the  longest  and  darkest  annals  of 
human  misery.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar, 
was  a  \\  oman  of  eminent  birth  and  ample  property, 
and  had  resided  in  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
until  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  had  compelled 
her^  with  many  otliers,  to  seek  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  devoted  city  the  cruel 
and  rapacious  soldiers  despoiled  her  of  all  the 
wealth  which  she  had  amassed;  and^  when  the 
famine  extended  its  ravages,  they  came  to  her 
every  day  to  rob  her  of  the  food  which  she  had 
provided.  Infuriated  by  hunger,  and  the  un- 
ceasing* insult  and  persecution  to  A\hich  she  was 
exposed,  she  conceived  the  horrible  thought  of 
murdering  the  infimt  son  whom  she  was  nourishing 
at  her  breast.  Why  (she  argued  within  herself) 
should  she  preserve  his  life,  which  must  either  be 
spent  in  slavery  under  the  "RoTnnnp,  or  consumed 
by  the  slow  torments  of  hunger,  or  destroyed  by 

*  Aceording  to  jMcplnit,  Uun  mt  no  record  fhak  todi  ta  alrodty  had 
wm  boMi  eommittad  by  the  heathen  nations  ;  but  Scripture  infonns  us,  thai 
it  wm  not  unprpcedentKl  in  tlw  hktovj  of  tiM  J«wiah  peopkk  S«a  2  Siagtf 
▼L 89;  Lament,  it.  10. 
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VsAPAtiAjr,  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrannical  citizens,  which  was 
A.D.70.    more  to  be  dreaded  than  either  the  iiiry  of  the 
conquerors  or  the  violence  of  the  famine  ?  Why 
should  he  not  rather  feed  the  wretched  mother, 
who  couW  no  longer  feed  him,  especialh''  as  such 
a  death  would  be  a  provocation  and  dehance  to  her 
oppressors,  and  add  to  the  Jewish  name  the  last 
stain  which  was  wanting  to  its  iniamy?  Trans* 
ported  by  these  diabolical  ideas,  she  slew  the  off- 
sprinsr  of  her  own  womb,  and,  having  roasted  the 
body,  devoured  one  half  of  it,  and  concealed  the 
other.    When  the  robbers^  in  their  daily  viai^ 
inhaled  the  smeU  of  the  unnatural  repast^  they 
threatened  to  murder  her,  if  she  did  not  instantly 
produce  the  remnant  of  the  food  on  which  she  had 
been  regaling.       I  have  not"  (she  replied) 
have  not  defrauded  you  of  your  share,"  and  she 
immediately  showed  them  the  mutilated  limbs  of 
her  child.    While  they  were  fixed  in  a  stupor  of 
amazement,  "This "(she  exclamied)  "is  my  own 
son,  and  my  hands  have  killed  him.    Come^  hnish 
the  banquet  which  I  have  begun.   Surely  yoa  do 
not  pretend  to  be  more  delicate  than  a  woman^  or 
more  tender-hearted  than  a  mother ;  but,  if  3'ou 
are  renllv  so  fastidious,  leave  me  to  eat  the  remain- 
ing halt  oi  my  victim,  as  I  have  already  eaten  the 
other  "   The  men^  who  were  hardened  by  a  £Emuli- 
arity  with  the  most  barbarous  actions,  trembled  at 
such  an  instance  of  maternal  ferocity,  and  left  the 
house  in  silent  horror.     The  rumour  of  the  mon- 
strous deed  was  quickly  spread  throughout  Jeru- 
salem^ and  every  one  shuddered  at  living  in  a  ci^ 
which  was  so  polluted,  and  envied  the  fate  of  their 
countrvm<  I)  who  had  perished  without  witnessing 
the  commission  of  such  wickedness.    The  E,omans 
in  general,  when  they  heard  the  tragical  story, 
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were  incited  to  a  atill  deeper  hatred  of  their  Jewish  vtM^JMAit, 
adyerearieB.   TituB  declared  that  the  city  ^  in  which    a.  p.  70. 

such  a  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  was  too  odious 
to  be  visited  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  ought  to 
be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  he  pro* 
testedi  howerec,  as  before^  that  it  was  not  his  im- 
placable rigfour  which  had  driven  the  Jews  to  such 
extremities,  but  that  his  offei*s  of  peace  and  for- 
giveness had  been  repeatedly  scorned  by  them. 
Many  readers,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the 
wretched  infanticide^  will  probably  be  induced  to 
beUcTe,  that  she  did  not  imbrue  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  her  son  until  she  tmis  driven  frantic  by 
almost  intolerable  sufiierings.  The  paroxysms  of 
hunger,  inflamed  by  the  daily  taunts  and  injuries 
of  her  merciless  oppressors,  seem  to  have  destroyed 
the  clear  exercise  of  reason  in  her  soul,  before  they 
extinguished  the  warmest  feelings  of  nature.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  Moses  *  had 
threatened  his  countrymen,  that  when  -they  apos* 
tatked  from  God,  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
own  bodies,  the  flesh  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
davqhterSj  in  the  siege  and  in  the  strait ness, 
Tvherewith  their  enemies  should  distress  them, 
Christ  idso,  in  pointed  allusion  to  similar  afflic- 
tions, had  said,  JDauffhtere  of  Jerusalem,  feeep 
not  for  me,  but  weep  for  f/ovrselves  and  for  ijour 
children.  For,  behold,  the  dajfs  are  coming,  in  the 
which  they  shall  say.  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and 
the  wombe  that  newr  bare,  and  Me  paps  which 
never  gave  such,  f 

At  the  beoinnino-  of  Auffust  the  Ilomans  com- 
menced  battering  the  walls  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
but  when  the  prodigious  size  and  the  compact 
juncture  of  the  stones  seemed  to  defy  the  assault  of 

*  Dtut.  zxviii.  50.  t  Luke  xxiu.  'id,  20. 

VOL.  II.  a- 
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TstFAtiAir,  their  engmefl^  they  attempted  to  scale  the  cloisters 
which  were  situated  between  the  gates.   The  Jews, 
^^y^    having-  permitted  part  of  them  to  ascend,  attacked 
them  with  great  fury,  precipitated  some  of  them 
backwards,  and  threw  down  the  ladders  which  were 
crowded  with  armed  assailants.  Titos^  griered  at 
such  a  sacrifice  of  his  troops,  gnye  orders  that  the 
g^tes  should  be  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  flames,  after 
melting  the  silver  with  which  they  were  covered, 
caught  the  wood,  and  at  length  spread  their  fury  to 
the  cloisters  themselves.   The  Jews  were  so  over- 
awed by  the  afflicting  sight,  that  their  efforts  were 
paralyzed,  and,  standing  in  torpid  amazement, 
sutfered  the  fire  to  spread  to  the  several  cloisters  of 
that  part  of  the  edifice,  which  was  called  the  Court 
of  the  Women.  On  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
ninth  of  August,  Titus  commanded  his  men  to  extin- 
guish the  fire^and  consulted  with  his  officers,  whether 
the  most  revered  parts  of  the  temple,  called  the  Sanc- 
tuary and  the  Holy  House^  shoidd  be  burned  down^ 
orsavedfromthegeneraldestruction.  Some  declared 
their  opinion,  that,  while  those  places  existed,  the 
Jews  who  assembled  to  worship  there  would  always 
be  fomenting  rebellion.    Others  thought,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  unless  the  Jews  obsti* 
nately  defended  them ;  but  when  Titus  declared,  that 
it  was  not  becoming  to  wreak  their  fury  upon  in- 
animate objects,  and  that  the  preservation  of  such  an 
edifice  as  the  Holy  House  would  confer  honour  upon 
the  Romans,  the  m^ority  of  his  officers  acceded  to 
his  generous  sentiments.  It  was  resolved,  therefore, 
among  the  Bom  an  chiefs,  that  in  the  assault,  which 
was  soon  to  be  made,  the  sarred  biiildinjr  should  be 
preserved  ;  but  the  divine  counsel,  more  powerM 
than  the  will  of  Titus  or  of  any  earthly  potentate, 
had  long  ago  decreed  that  it  should  be  destroyed. 
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Early  on  the  tenth  of  August^  the  Jews  sallied  vwpA8iAir> 
firom  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  a.  L  70. 
attacked  the  Roman  gniards,  who  bore  the  onset  '  ^  ' 
with  great  courage,  and,  after  contending*  for  four 
hours,  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  their  former 
position.  Titus  retired  to  his  tent,  imagining'  that 
hostilities  had  ceased  for  that  day,  and  intending 
to  storm  the  Temple  the  next  morning*  "vnth  all  his 
forces.  The  Jews,  however,  after  a  short  repose, 
made  another  attack :  the  Romans  again  put  them 
to  flight,  and  in  pursuing  them  some  of  the  fore- 
most advanced  as  far  the  Holy  House.  A 
soldier,  finding  himself  in  this  situation,  yielded  to 
the  impulse  of  his  own  iury^  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  of  his  officers,  seized  a  brand,  and^ 
being  uplifted  hy  one  of  his  comrades,  set  fire  to 
the  devoted  building  through  one  of  its  windows. 
As  soon  as  the  flames  arose,  a  messenger  ran  to 
inform  Titus  of  the  unexpected  event ;  and  the 
general  hastened  to  the  scene,  followed  by  his 
officers,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  several  leg-ions.  He  earnestly  vociferated,  ;md  ,  • 
raised  his  hand,  to  his  troops  who  were  flg'hting 
with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  extin- 
goish  the  fire ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
fiirious  din  and  tumult,  and  his  signals  were  un* 
heeded.  The  legions  rushed  into  the  Temple  with 
such  violence,  that  some  of  the  men  \sere  trodden 
under  foot,  others  were  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins 
of  the  smoking*  cloisters ;  but  all  were  intent  upon 
hayoc  and  bloodshed,  and  instigated  their  comrades 
to  extend  rather  than  quench  the  conflagration. 
Titus,  accompanied  by  his  oflicers,  advanced  into 
the  most  holy  parts  of  the  Temple^  and  was  con* 
rinced  by  his  own  observation^  that  the  &me  of  its 
beauty  and  splendour  had  not  been  exaggerated  by 
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v»,«,.,.  the  credulity  of  foreign«»,  or      P"f  ^'^g^^ 
Jews  themselves.  As 

not  yet  reached  further  than  the  ^the 
;^Lded  the  Holy  House,      hopjd  A^J^ 
principal  parts  of  the  edifice  might  st  11  be 
IS^Xmlnded  that  his  soldiers  should  l>eb«jen 
back,  and  -ti^by  -oljjce, 
spread  the  devouring  element.  But  theu- ani 
a^inst  the  Jews,  and  the  fmy  J*^JSly 
sSred  one  another,  were  irresistible  ,  ^^^^^ 
Jien  they  .aw  the  goM  -her^^  parU  of 

the  costly  structure  were  ,  Titus, 

that  inminse  treasures  were  deposited  ^^^^ 
in  his  benevolent  «al,  hastened 
««:  at  his  departure  one  of  the  so  diers  aecretty 
ITfire  to  a  ,^te,  and  in  a  short  ^me  the  flam« 
gained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  no  fiirther  attempt 

-^XlUltntr-in  tbe  Temple  , 

SLrn  "z.  T^r^^^  fost  holy 

upon  earth,  in  which  •»  tJ»«''^?^8»/UA  ^^e 
tion  and  piety  were  concentred,  and  with  the 

preservation  of  which  they  had  latdy 
Aeir  strongest  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  arms 
of  their  he^hen  invaders.   The  terrified  spectators 
in  the  citv  returned  the  lamentation  when  they  saw 
the  holv  mountain  enveloped  in  flames;  and  manj-, 
whose  strength  aud  power  of  utterance  had  been 
almost  destroved  bv  the  fuiuiue,  opened  their  hps 
once  more  in  shrieks  of  uncontrollable  an^ish. 
The  hills  around  Jerusalem  echoed  the  dreodtul 
tumult,  whidi  was  made  by  the  noise  of  the  irre- 
sistible flames,  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  the 
shouts  of  the  iuluriuted  legions,  and  the  groans  of 
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those  who  sank  into  the  conflagration^  or  were  ▼■•pasiah, 

transfixed  by  the  sword.  An  unsparing*  carnage  a.d.  jo. 
was  made  of  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  ;  for  the  '  ' ' 
Temple^  it  should  be  remembered^  was  the  place  of 
wordiip  not  merely  of  a  single  city  or  province^  hut 
of  a  whole  nation;  and  a  great  multitude  had  assem- 
bled in  it  this  very  day,  trusting'  to  the  declaration 
of  an  impostor  or  enthusiast,  who  had  promised 
them^  that  they  should  receive  some  extraordinary 
tokens  of  deliverance.  The  impious  rulers  had 
enbomed  many  false  prophets,  for  the  sake  of 
reviving  the  hopes  and  supporting*  the  courag-e  of 
the  people;  and  now  the  end  of  their  delusions  had 
arrived.  Josephus  says^  that  the  blood  which  was 
shed  seemed  sufficient  to  ezting^h  the  fire^  while 
the  number  of  the  slain  appeared  greater  than  that 
of  the  slayers_,  so  prodig  ious  were  the  heaps  of  dead 
that  everywhere  covered  the  ground.  Old  and 
young,  women  and  children,  soldiers  and  priests, 
were  massacred  indiscriminately.  The  seditious 
leaders  with  their  troops  fled,  during  the  tumul- 
tuous conflict,  into  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple, 
and  afterwards  escaped  into  the  Upper  City.  Some 
of  the  priests'^  defended  the  Holy  House  until  the 
last  moment,  tearing  up  the  spikes  which  were  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  hurling  them  at  the  Bomans. 
As  the  conflag-rution  spread,  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  and  the 
rest  retreated  to  a  wall,  which  was  eight  cubits 
thick,  where  they  were  able  for  a  time  to  defy  the^ 
attacks  of  the  Bomans.  Famine,  however,  comr 
pelled  them  to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  and  Titus 
refused  to  spare  their  lives,  alleging  that  priests 

*  Hmm  piteiti  mint  hsve  mtMWd  flM  temple  mbM^neiidy  to  Hie  feveno 
iDMith  of  Jnlj,  beetnee  tt  that  time  theie  was  no  one  of  tiielr  order  to  oarer 
the  daily  sacrifice.  They,  probably,  as  well  ;is  the  people,  were  rleludcd  by 
some  lilae  prophet  to  expect  a  miraculoiu  deliverance  from  their  enemies. 
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vji8PA»iA»,  oug-ht  not  to  survive  the  Temple  in  which  they 
A.O.70.  served.  At  the  first  assault^  about  six  thousand  of 
^'^^  the  mixed  multitude  who  had  been  surprised  in  the 
Temple  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court ;  but  the  exasperated  Romans  set  tire 
to  it,  and  forced  them  to  perish  m  its  ruins.  They 
began  to  bum  all  the  cloisters^  gutes^  and  other 
parts  of  the  spacious  edifice^  which  had  hitherto 
resisted  their  destructiye  attacks.  Even  the  trea- 
sur>^  chambers,  w  here  the  Jews  had  deposited  great 
stores  of  mouey,  vestments,  and  other  valuable 
properly^  were  consumed.  But  the  love  of  plunder 
was  not  quite  absorbed  in  the  rag'e  of  destruction; 
for  the  soldiers  enriched  thmnselves  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  Syria  the  price  of  the  pound  w'eight 
of  gold  was  diminished  one  half. 

Josephus  relates;  that  the  Holy  House  was  burnt 
down  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Lous,  (which 
corresponds  to  our  August,)  and  he  adds,  that 
on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year  it  had  been- 
formerly  de8tro3^ed  by  the  liaby Ionia  ns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  and  custom  of  the  Jews*,  the 
destruction  ought  to  be  dated  on  the  ninth  rather 
than  the  tenth  of  the  month ;  but  as  the  Inner 
Temple  was  burning-  on  both  of  those  days,  the 
jM^BeU.  jod.  diiiereuce  is  unimportant.  Both  Josephus  and 
Tae.  niit.T.  Tacitus  record  some  prodigies^  which  seemed  to 
portend  the  awfiil  event;  but  we  smUe  at  the 
Eoman  historian,  who  remarks,  that  the  super- 
stition of  the  Jews  did  not  permit  them  to  erpiate 
these  prodigies  by  the  vows  and  sacrifices  that 
were  customary  in  the  pagan  rdigionf*  A  comet 

•  See  Llghtfoofs  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  Sect.  1. 

♦  Hi*  words  are  remarkable,  a5  coming  Irom  a  writer  who  is  often  dUmi- 
fled  with  tlie  epithet  of  philosophical.  Evenerant  prodigiaj  q%uB  ntqru 
kMtiU  iMftitf  mK#  piar$  /kM  hM  gnu  sttptnHhmd  tftaoctey  ttHgimrikm* 
MiMrjn.«Ulit.  T.  19. 
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had  been  seen  for  a  whole  year;  and^  although  ywmum, 
modern  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  regard  such  a  a. 
phenomenon  with  indifference,  yet  it  was  always  ^ "  -  * ' 
viewed  by  the  ancients  as  the  harbingfer  of  some 
feariui  occurrence.  A  more  extraordinary  appear- 
ance was  exhibited  in  the  heavens^  when^  before 
muiset,  chariots  and  bodies  of  armed  men  were 
seen  traversing  the  clouds,  and  besieging  cities. 
The  Temple  was  disturbed  by  nocturnal  miracles. 
At  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  altar  and  the  Holy 
House  were  illumined  willi  a  great  lustre,  which 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  equalled  the  bright- 
ness of  daylight.  On  another  night,  the  eastern 
g^te  of  the  Temple,  which  was  made  of  brass,  and 
was  so  heavy  that  it  required  the  sti*ength  of 
twenty  men  to  shut  it,  appeared  to  open  of  its  own 
accord,  and  die  captain  of  the  guard  was  simi- 
moned  to  witness  the  p>'odigy,  and  to  see  the  gate 
closed  again.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the 
priests  were  going  to  perform  their  sacred  functions 
in  the  Temple  at  night,  they  were  terrified  by  a 
mysterious  agitation  and  tumult,  and  afterwards 
beard  the  voice*,  as  of  a  multitude,  saying,  "  Let  us 
depart  hence.'^  A  living  and  persevering  prophet 
denounced  to  the  Jewish  people  the  calamities 
which  were  about  to  befall  them.  This  was  a 
peasant  named  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananua,  who,  four 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when 
his  country  was  enjoying  a  prosperous  tranquility, 
began  suddenly,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  ex- 
didm :  ^  A  voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the 
west,  and  a  voice  from  the  four  winds :  a  voice 

•  This,  In  the  opinion  of  the  eloqufnt  BAc<ni<>t,  wn-^  thf  voice  of  the  de- 
parting- angels.  Le$  saints  unyes,  protectturs  du  temple,  declnr^rent  haute- 
ment  gu'Us  i'abandonnment ,  parceque  Dieu,  qui  y  avmt  etabli  jta  deineure 
dmnmt  Um$  4$  MMm,  VmoU  r^rmni,'—THmoiun  wt  I'HiMtoin  O&iver- 
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VB»i»A»iAK,  ag-ainst  J ei  usalem,  and  a  voice  against  the  Temple : 
A.  D.  70.  a  voice  agaiost  the  brides  and  the  bridegrooms^  and 
a  Toice  against  the  whole  people/'  This  mehmcholy 
proelamafion  was  uttered  by  him^  wherever  he 
went,  in  the  nig-ht  as  well  as  the  day.  The  Jews, 
oiieiided  by  his  ominous  words^  brought  him  before 
Albinus^  die  Bom  an  procurator,  by  whom  he  was 
severely  scourged:  but^instead  of  weeping  or  lament- 
ing for  his  own  sufferings,  he  exdidmed  at  every 
stroke  which  he  received,  "Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem." 
This  too  was  the  only  reply  which  he  made  to  all 
the  interrogatories  of  AlbinuSj  who  at  last  dis- 
missed him  as  a  madman  or  fknatic*  With  un- 
wearied zeal  he  continued  for  more  than  seven 
years  to  utter  the  same  denunciation,  aiui  his  crv 
was  more  than  usually  vehement  at  the  great 
Jewish  festivals.  To  those  who-  relieved  him  with 
food,  and  to  those  who  insulted  him  widi  blows,  he 
made  the  same  dismal  response ;  and  at  last  ihe 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prediction,  and  the  term  of  his  own 
fate*  For  as  he  was  walking  round  the  wall 
earnestly  ezclainiing,  Woe  to  the  city  and  Temple, 
and  woe  to  the  people,"  he  suddenly  added,  "Woe 
to  me  ulso,"  and  was  immediately  killed  by  a 
stone  shot  from  one  of  the  engines  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  conduct  of  this  Jesus,  in  proclaim* 
ing  his  prophecy  so  many  years  before  the  war, 
and  in  repeating  it  with  so  much  dauntless  perse- 
verance, is  certainly  remarkable;  })ut  how  little  does 
his  vague  annunciation  deserve  to  be  compared 
with  the  clear  and  descriptive  predictions  of  Jesus, 
the  son  of  David*.  ^1  the  prodigies  related  by 
Josephus,  are  scarcely  of  so  much  importance  us  his 
testimony,  that  the  Jews  were  incited  to  wage  war 

•  Sw  Matt  xxlr.   L«lw,  »L 
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with  the  Bomaiis  by  a  prophecy  contained  in  their  ybspasiait, 

sacred  writings,  that  about  that  time  a  ruler  of  the  a.  d.  70. 
whole  earth  should  arise  from  their  country.  This  ^  *  * 
persuasion  of  the  Jews  is  noticed  by  Tacitus  and  13. 
SnetoniuB^  as  well  as  Joeephus^  and  all  three  (^^^4. 
historians  allege  diat  the  pre<Uction  was  verified  in 
Vespasian,  who  wa^  raised  to  the  imperial  dig-nity 
while  he  was  in  the  distant  land  of  Judiea.  Devout 
Jews  might  groan  bitterly  at  the  melancholy  frus- 
tration of  their  pions  hopes^  if  the  loftiest  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  been  youchsafed  to  their  forefathers 
for  the  purpose  of  anuouiicing  the  rise  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  not  merely  a  heathen,  but  ap- 
peared in  their  country  only  with  the  sword  in  his 
hand^  and  as  the  desoktor  of  their  cities.  Scarcely 
any  Jew  but  Joeephus^  who  was  cormpted  by  his 
admiration  of,  and  gratitude  to,  the  Boraans,  would 
apply  to  a  hostile  pag-an  the  sublime  predictions 
relative  to  Messiah,  the  King,  who  was  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  people  of  Israel^  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  ruler  of  the  Gentiles.  Christians^  how- 
ever, are  indebted  to  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
and  the  Boman  historians,  for  the  incidental  as- 
surance^ that  the  age  in  which  Christ  actually  ap- 
peared^ was  so  nearly  identical  with  that  in  which 
he  was  generally  expected  by  the  Jews. 

The  Romans,  having  expelled  their  enemies  from 
the  temple^  reared  their  idolatrous  standards  upon 
the  once  sacred  spot^  and  offered  adoration  to  them; 
at  the  same  time  they  saluted  Titus  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Imperator,  in  testimony  of  the  joyful 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms.  Simou  and 
John^  who  had  fled  into  the  Upper  City,  were  at 
lengdi  so  humiliated,  as  to  desbe  a  parley  with 
Titus ;  and  he  did  not  refuse  their  petition.  A  con- 
ference was  held  across  the  bridge^  which  connected 
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vjMFAMAii,  the  Temple  on  its  western  side  with  Mount  Zion*. 
jJi^o,  Titus^  after  upbraiding  the  Jewish  chiefs  with 
^**>^  their  pertinacity^  which  had  been  so  injurious  to 
themfldves  and  their  country^  promised  that  he 
would  still  spare  their  lives,  if  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms^  and  surrender  themselves  to  his 
mercy.  They  replied^  that  they  were  bound  by  an 
oath  not  to  submit^  but  that  if  he  would  aUowUiem 
to  pass  with  their  wiyes  and  diildren  through  the 
Roman  fortifications^  they  would  relinquish  the 
city  to  him,  and  retire  into  the  desert.  Provoked 
at  the  audacity  of  men^  who  in  their  hopeless  con- 
dition presumed  to  dictate  their  own  tenns  to  die 
conqueror,  he  declared,  that  he  would  no  longw 
show  any  mercy  to  the  Jews,  that  he  would  attack 
them  with  all  his  strength,  and  not  deviate  from 
the  strictest  rules  of  war.  His  soldiers,  therefore, 
having  receiyed  permission  to  bum  and  pillage,  set 
fire  to  Turious  parts  of  the  Lower  City ;  but  when 
the  8ons3^  and  brothers  of  Izates,  Kin^  of  Adiabene, 
and  other  eminent  persons^  sought  his  protection^ 
he  did  not  practise  a  cruelty  which  was  alien  to 
his  nature,  but  merely  detained  them  as  prisoners* 
The  seditious  Jews  carried  away  all  the  plunder 
they  could  collect  in  the  Lower  City,  and  spread 
the  devastating  fire  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the 
Bomans  themselves.  They  massacred  about  eig^ht 
thousand  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  royal  palace,  and,  b^^^?  wait,  slew 
all  whom  thev  found  desertincr  to  the  Romans. 
Josephus  once  more  expostulated  with  them  upon 
the  barbarity  and  madness  of  their  conduct^  and 
was  again  rewarded  with  their  derision. 

•  In  most,  or,  I  believe,  m  all  the  plans  of  Jenisalem  trhich  I  have  «p^n, 
Mount  Ziou  b  |»laced  at  the  exti-^me  souih.  This  u  coutrary  to  Scripture 
(Paalm  xItUI.  3),  and  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  history  of  Josephus. 
If  Um  reidflF  It  eoftovi  In  aacrad  topography,  he  may  oonmit  Lightfoot> 
PnMpMt  «f  tlM  Tmb|»I«,  ell.  ir. 
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The  precipitous  situation  of  the  Upper  City  con-  tbspabzav, 
demned  the  Romans  to  the  labour  of  preparing*  ^.^^.^70. 
fresh  mounds^  which  were  erected  principally  ^-■•v-^ 

on  the  western  side  of  the  wall.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Idumeans^  foreseeing  the  destruotiou  which 
menaced  them^  sent  five  of  their  countiymen  to 
treat  with  Titus  concerning^  a  surrender;  but^  after 
he  had  engag-ed  to  preserve  their  lives,  the  treaty 
Avas  discovered  by  Simon,  who  slew  the  five  mes- 
sengers^ imprisoned  the  commanders  of  the  Idu- 
meanS;  and  carefully  watched  the  moyements  of 
their  troops.  But  no  vigilance  could  prevent  the 
constant  defection  of  those,  who  would  rather  trust 
the  clemency  of  the  nnorv  Romans,  than  of  their 
own  comrades  and  countrymen.  Not  only  was 
Titus  willing  to  spare  their  lives^  but  his  men  had 
become  weary  of  putting  them  to  the  sword; 
many,  therefore,  ^v'ere  sold  as  captives,  althoug-h 
their  numbers  made  their  value  exceeding-ly  small : 
and  above  forty  thousand  were  permitted  to  dis<- 
perse  wherever  they  pleased.  Two  of  the  priests 
saved  their  lives  by  delivering*  to  Titus  the  golden 
candlesticks,  tables,  phials,  and  other  costly  uten- 
sils of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  habiliments  of 
the  sacerdotal  order^  and  stores  of  cassia^  and 
other  aromatic  spices.  The  Bomans>  having  com- 
pleted their  mounds  on  the  seventh  of  September^ 
made  an  attack  upon  the  wall;  and  as  soon  as  a 
breach  was  effected,  the  Jews,  who  retained  but 
little  spirit  and  energy  for  the  combat,  abandoned 
the  defence  as  hopeless,  and  fled  in  great  confusion. 
The  two  chiefs,  Simon  and  John,  might  have 
fortified  themselves  in  Ilippicus  and  the  other 
towers,  which  are  described  as  impregnable,  and 
where  ihey  could  not  have  been  compelled  to  sur^ 
render  except  by  famine;  but,  in  the  alarm  or 
infatuation  of  their  minds,  they  forsook  these  posts, 
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VEspASLiif,  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  wav  throuofh  the 
▲.O.70.  Boman  line  of  circumvailation.  Being  repulBed 
^"^^^  in  their  feeble  attack,  they  and  their  followers 
separated  into  different  bands^  and  concealed  them* 
selves  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  vaults^  or 
caverns^  with  which  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  seem  to 
have  abounded.  The  Romans^  surprised  at  the 
easy  termination  of  so  obstinate  a  war,  marched 
triumphantly  into  the  city,  slaying  every  one  that 
they  met,  and  setting*  fire  to  the  houses  ;  but^  when 
they  entered  the  abodes  of  the  coiiquered  in  search 
of  plunder,  they  retreated  with  horror  from  the 
spectacle  of  rooms  full  of  the  corpses  of  whole 
fiunilies,  who  had  miserably  perished  by  iamine. 
They  continued,  however,  the  carnage  until  the 
evening,  and  the  unwearied  hre  raged  during 
the  whole  night.  On  the  following  day,  which 
was  the  Jewish  sabbath,  Titos  entered  tdie  ci^; 
and  to  this  day,  the  eighth  of  September,  die 
date  of  its  capture  is  g-enerally  assigned.  The 
victorious  general  was  so  amazed  at  the  strength 
of  the  lofty  towers  which  the  Jews  had  deserted, 
that  he  declared  the  Romans  had  certainly  been 
fevoured  by  the  assistance  of  God,  who  had  insti- 
gated  their  enemies  to  relinquish  such  fortifi- 
cations,, as  no  strength  nor  art  of  man  could 
overturn. 

As'  the  soldiers  were  fatigued  with  incessant 

slaughter,  Titus  commanded  that  they  should  spare 
such  of  the  Jews  as  did  not  carry  a  ring,  nor  offer 
resistance.  This  injunction  was  disobeyed  with 
regard  to  the  weak  and  the  aged,  who  were  slain 
as  an  useless  multitade :  all  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
who  survived,  were  driven  to  the  Temple,  where 
Fronto,  one  of  the  friends  of  Titus,  was  to  decide 
their  iute.    Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  robben* 
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and  seditioii  were  slain^  upon  the  mutual  accusa-  vbspasiait, 
tion  one  of  another,  llie  most  tall  and  comely  of  a.b.7o. 

the  youths  were  selected  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  *  ^  ^ 
the  conqueror ;  others,  above  the  age  of  seventeen, 
were  doomed  to  work  in  the  £g}7)tian  mines^  or  to 
perish  by  the  sword^  or  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amusements  of  the  amphitheatre;  but  those  who 
had  not  yet  attained  that  age  were  to  be  preserved 
for  the  miseries  of  slavery.  While  this  adjudica- 
tion of  their  seyeral  fates  was  proceeding',  eleven 
thousand  of  them  were  starved  to  death,  either 
through  the  cruelty  of  the  guards,  or  their  own 
despair^  and  the  Ho  mans,  probably^  were  not  very 
solicitous  to  preserve  the  lives  of  so  many  captives, 
whose  sustenance  was  a  burden  to  them«  The 
number  of  those  who  were  made  prisoners  during 
the  whole  war  is  reckoned  by  Josephus  at  ninety- 
seven  thousand,  and  of  tliose  who  perished  in  the 
siege  at  eleven  hundred  thousand ;  nor  is  it  incre- 
dible that  so  many  should  be  destroyed  in  a  single 
city,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
the  famine  and  the  intestine  tumults,  and  remem- 
ber that  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  computation 
which  was  made  of  the  paschal  lambs,  received 
within  its  walls  above  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
worshippers  fit  to  partake  of  the  sacred  feast  of 
the  passover. 

Simon  and  John,  the  principal  authors  of  so  J*>*.  Beii.  Jud. 
much  unparalleled  misery  and  destruction,  did  not  '  * 
escape  unpunished.  The  latter  of  these  chiefs, 
being  destitute  of  food,  soon  emerged  from  the 
cavern  in  which  he  hud  concealed  himself,  nnd, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  was  suffered  to 
live,  but  doomed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  a  prison.  The  Bomans,  pursuing  their 
enemies  into  their  subterranean  retreats,  luQed  as 
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TMrAtxAir,  many  as  they  found,  and  eag-erly  sought,  amidst  a 
A.a!7o.  maw  of  putrid  corpaes^  for  the  treasures  which  had 
^-^v^  been  deposited  there.  In  these  caverns  about  two 
thousand  of  the  Jews  had  perished,  partly  by  thdr 
ovm  hands,  or  the  rage  of  one  another,  but  princi- 
pally by  famine.  Simon,  with  a  band  of  followers, 
maintained  himself  for  several  weeks  under  ground, 
and  attempted  to  excavate  a  way  which  would  lead 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Romans.  But  when 
the  labour  proved  insurmountable,  and  his  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  he  issued  forth  on  the  site  of 
the  ruined  Temple^  arrayed  in  a  white  under-dreas 
and  purple  cloak|  as  if  the  Romans  were  to  be 
alamed  by  such  a  spectacle*  Being*  interrogated 
who  he  was,  he  desired  to  see  the  commander  of 
the  Romans,  who  was  Terentius  Ruiiis,  Titus 
having  already  quitted  Jerusalem.  Rufus  placed 
him  in  chains^  and  sent  him  to  Titus ;  and^  after 
having  appeared  in  the  triumph  of  tfie  victor  at 
Rome,  he  was  put  to  the  ignominious  death  which 
his  crimes  had  deserved. 

Titus,  before  his  departure  from  Jerusalem,  com- 
manded  his  troops  to  dig  up  and  destroy  all  parts 
of  the  city,  excepting  the  western  wall,  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the  tenth  legion,  and  the 
three  towers  of  Phasaeius^Hippicus,  and  Mariamue, 
which  were  to  be  left  as  evidences  of  the  strength 
of  the  Jewish  fortifications,  and  trophies  of  Roman 
valour.  According  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  Teren- 
tius Rufus  *  '^plouijhed  up  the  place  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  places  about  it;''  and  it  is  remar liable^ 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  Christ  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  literal  accomplishment  of  his 
prediction,  that  one  stone  should  not  be  left 

*  He  i«  called  by  them  Tumuli  Hufus,  the  wicked  one  and  it  \s  probable 
that  he  completed  the  destructiuo  which  Titus  begun.  See  Lightfoot'd  Pali 
^JamHUum^  Met.  1. 
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upon  anotlier*.    Such  waa  the  destruction  of  tmpasiam, 
Jerusalem^  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  erente   a.  9.70. 
in  the  civfl  or  reli^ous  history  of  the  world- 

The  multitude  of  her  inhabitants,  the  security  of 
her  natural  position,  and  the  strength  of  her  lofty 
ramparts,  seemed  almost  sufficient  to  defy  the  arms 
of  her  invaders^  if  the  anarchy  of  her  citizens  had 
not  introduced  famine  within  her  walls,  and  per- 
plexed all  her  counsels  with  discord  and  confusion ; 
and  even  under  the  lamentable  misrule  to  which 
she  had  surrendered  herself,  she  might  many  a  time 
have  accepted,  without  dishonour^  the  conditions 
which  the  Boman  conqueror  so  readily  offered. 
But  her  fall  was  predetermined  by  that  Almig-hty 
Kuler,  whom  she  had  provoked  by  her  unpardon- 
able crimes.  After  the  overthrow  and  continued 
desolation  of  her  Temple,  her  religious  constitution^ 
as  established  by  Ood,  necessarily  ceased  to  exist ; 
and  the  experience  of  every  succeedinc'  century 
has  demonstrated^  with  increasing  clearness,  that 
her  precincts  are  no  longer  the  favoured  abode  of 
the  Most  High,  and  that  her  children  are  no  more 
His  peculiar  people. 

•  Lok*,  six.  44. 
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VMPAsiAjf,  Titus,  beino;'  released  from  the  labours  of  war, 
A.B.7a.  employed  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  visiting  the 
^"^^^   cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria^  where  he  exhibited 
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splendid  games^  in  which  many  of  the  Jewish  cap-  yzapxaiak, 
tires  were  slaughtered,  burnt;  and  exposed  to  wild  ^fio. 

beasts.   When  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  found  the  ,  ^TTC^  ^ 

...  ^  Jo«  Bell.  Jiid. 

inhabitants  thirsting-  for  revenge  against  the  Jews,  til  3. 
who  resided  in  great  numbers  in  their  ci^^  and  who 
were  now  accused  of  being  the  authors  of  a  con<- 
flagratlon,  which  had  consumed  the  market  place, 
and  had  nearly  prov  ed  destructive  to  the  whole 
town.  The  mischief  had  really  been  occasioned 
by  some  needy  debtors,  who  imagined,  that,  if  they 
could  destroy  the  bonds  and  public  records,  they 
would  annihilate  the  claims  of  theur  creditors.  The 
malignant  calumny  of  Antiochus,  an  apostate  Jew, 
imputed  the  crime  to  his  unfortunate  countrymen ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  city,  believing  the  accusa- 
tion, entreated  Titus  to  expel  the  odious  race  from 
their  walls.  Without  acceding  to  their  petition, 
he  hastened  fi  oiA  Antioch  to  Zeugma,  which  was 
situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  yesvabiax, 
there  he  was  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  Vologeses,  ^.^^ii. 
the  Parthian  king,  who  presented  to  him  a  golden 
crown  in  token  of  his  victory  over  the  Jews.  When 
he  returned  to  Antioch,  the  citizens  ajrnin  besought 
him  to  expel  the  Jews ;  but  he  replied,  that  the 
country  of  that  miserable  people  was  laid  desolate, 
and  there  was  no  other  place  where  they  could  take 
xefiige.  They  next  importuned  him  to  order  the  re- 
moval of  the  Lrazen  tablets^  on  which  their  rights  and 
privileges  were  engraven ;  but  he  rejected  all  their 
solicitations,  and  departed  for  Egypt.  On  his  way  to 
that  country,  he  revisited  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  his 
late  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  evinced  such  marks 
of  commiseration  as  might  be  expected  from  so 
generous  a  disposition  as  his,  at  beholding  the 
dismal  ruins  of  the  captured  city,  and  comparing 
her  former  strength  and  magn^cence  with  her 

VOL.  II.  S 
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YESPAaiAir,  present  state  of  solitade  and  deTaatation.  fie 
A,%.  71.  could  not  forbear  to  execrate  Aoee,  whoee  obatinacy 

-  '  '  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  destruction,  and  had 
compelled  him  to  inflict  a  more  terrible  chastise- 
ment^ than  either  the  glory  or  the  vengeance  of  a 
conqueror  demanded. 

Having  embarked  at  Alexandria,  he  hastened  to 
Rome,  and  although  the  senate  decreed  separate 
triumphs  to  him  nnd  Vespasian  on  account  of  their 
exploits^  they  resolved  to  exhibit  to  the  Romans 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  father  and  his  son 
triumphing*  in  conjunction.  Josephus  describes, 
with  astonishment^  the  \  aried  works  in  gold  and 
silver^  ivory  and  precioub  stones,  which  floated 
before  the  spectators  in  one  continuous  stream^  and 
the  immense  pageants^  in  which  the  storming  of 
fortresses^  the  capture  of  cities^  and  the  desolation 
of  provinces  were  accurately  represented.  Seven 
hundred  of  the  most  tall  and  cornel v  of  the  Jews, 
marched  in  the  procession;  and  Simon^  whose 
courage^  if  it  had  not  been  debased  by  excessive 
cruel^^  should  have  entitled  him  to  a  better  ftte^ 
appeared  in  the  captive  throng*,  and  was  then 
executed.  The  g*olden  table,  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  golden  candlestick  with  seven 
branches^  and  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  were  exhibited  among  the  spoils;  and 
with  these  relics  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
true  God  were  mixed  statues  of  pns'an  divinities, 
and  images  of  Victory  constructed  of  gold  and 
ivory.  The  Law,  and  the  purple  veils  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, were  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Vespasian ; 
the  other  spoils  of  the  Temple  were  destined  to 
adoiTi  a  new  edifice,  which  was  to  be  built  under 
Dkia.ixTi.  the  title  of  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed ;  and  both  Titus  and  Vespasian 
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were  sainted  with  the  appellation  of  Imperatary  on  vmpasiajt, 

account  of  their  achievements,  but  neither  of  them    a.  d.  71. 
assumed  the  cognomen  of  Jvdaicus.    The  deep  v— ^ 
scorn  and  hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  Jews 
and  Pagans  probably  rendered  such  a  tide  by  no 
means  an  object  of  ambition. 

Vespasian  had  arrived  at  Rome  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  all  those  marks  of  congratulation  and 
joy^  which  would  probably  have  been  paid  to  any 
newly  created  prince,  but  which  in  his  case  were  the 
well-merited  proofs  of  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  citizens.  The  senate  and  the  people^  afHicted 
by  the  bloodshed  and  rapine  of  civil  warfare,  hoped 
to  enjoy  security  and  peace  under  an  emperor,  who 
was  recommended  by  the  calmness  of  mature  age, 
and  the  Ts-isdom  of  experience.  Even  the  soldiers, 
although  they  might  regret  the  spoil  that  was  to 
be  gained  amidst  the  revolutions  of  their  country, 
could  not  but  remember  the  disgrace  which  they 
had  incurred  by  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders,  and 
desire  to  enrol  themselves  under  a  chief,  who  ^\  oiild 
once  more  make  the  Boman  army  respected  and 
feared.  Upon  the  news,  therefore,  of  his  approach, 
Borne  poured  forth  her  eager  inhabitants  to  greet 
him  with  an  unfeigned  welcome ;  he  received  every 
one  with  gracious  affability ;  and,  when  he  entered 
the  walls,  the  city  smoked  with  incense,  and  re- 
sounded with  the  songs  of  festivity,  and  the  prayers 
of  those  who  invoked  a  blessing  upon  Vespasian 
and  his  family.  He  endeavoured  to  requite  this  Su«t  tih. 
cordial  reception  by  a  vi2^1ant  attention  to  the  j^'^'iivi.^'*" 
interests  of  those  whom  he  governed,  and  by  ex- 
erting himself  to  recover  the  state  from  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  it  by  the  long-continued  rage  of  civil 
anarchy.    Although  his  own  elevation  had  been 
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vupAsiAs,  ejected  by  the  favour  of  the  soldiers^  yet  he  saw 
▲fk?!.  the  neceflsity  of  curbing  the  licentiousness  of  men, 
^'*>^   who  were  either  inflamed  with  the  insolence  of 

victory,  or  exasperated  by  the  ignominy  of  defeat 
He  disbanded,  therefore,  most  of  the  Vitellian 
troops  ;  and,  instead  of  pamperiug  the  pride  of  his 
own  legions  by  unreasonable  indulgence^  he  was 
even  tardy  in  paving'  the  rewards  which  were  due 
to  them.  Anxious  not  onlv  for  the  s-eneral  dis- 
cipline  of  the  army,  but  for  a  manly  simplicity  of 
habits  in  those  who  composed  it,  he  reproved  a 
young  officer  who  came  to  him  scented  with  per- 
fumes, by  declaring)  that  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  him  if  he  had  smelt  of  g-arlick  ;  and 
then  revoked  the  commission  which  he  had  lately 
bestowed  upon  him.  When  the  couriers  of  the 
fleet,  who  used  to  run  from  Ostia  and  Puteoli  to 
Borne,  requested  that  they  might  have  some  grant 
for  shoe-money,  he  not  only  resisted  the  petition, 
but  commanded  them  to  run  in  future  without 
shoes.  In  the  civil  departments  of  the  state  he 
laboured  to  establish  justice^  regularily,  and  order. 
The  law  suits,  which  during  the  turbulence  of  the 
times  had  been  suilered  to  accumulate  to  an  unusual 
extent,  were  decided  with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 
He  himself  often  administered  justice  in  the  forum. 
He  also  appointed  commissioners  to  restore  such 
property  as  had  been  plundered  during"  the  excesses 
of  war.  In  order  to  repair  the  losses  which  the 
city  had  suffered  by  fire  and  devastation,  he  allowed 
any  one  to  build  on  the  empty  spaces  of  ground,  if 
the  owners  delayed  to  cover  them  with  edifices. 
He  made  a  revision  of  tiie  senatorial!  and  eques- 
trian orders,  removing  unworthy  mom  hers,  and 
supplying  their  places  with  the  most  honourable 
persons  selected  from  Italy  and  the  provinces.  He 
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constantly  attended  the  senate^  and  allowed  the  vsbvaiiajt, 

fathers  a  just  share  in  the  delibei*ation  upon  all  a.  0.71. 
public  matters.  He  was  accessible  to  all  ranks  of  ^-"v-^ 
citizens^  the  doors  of  his  palace  being  open  and 
unguarded;  and  even  before  the  termination  of 
civfl  discord,  he  abolished  the  suspicious  custom  of 
searching"  those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  prince.  Senators^  and  even  persons  ul  inferior 
rank^  were  frequent  guests  at  his  table,  and  he  often 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  conviTiality  in  the  houses 
of  hk  intimate  friends.  In  shorty  by  a  careful  and 
prudent  adiiiinistration  of  public  affairs,  he  sus- 
tained the  dignity  of  an  emperor  y  but  in  all  other 
respects  he  conducted  himself  with  the  ease  and 
courtesy  of  a  priyate  citizen. 

Although  the  Jewish  war  was  virtually  termi-  Jot.  b«il  J«d. 
nated  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  three  for- 
tresses of  Herodium,  Macherus^  and  Masada  were 
still  to  he  reduced  by  the  Boman  arms.  The  first 
of  these  places  was  soon  talsen  by  Ludlius  Bassus ; 
but  Maclierus,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  surrounded 
by  deep  vallies^  and  protected  by  walls  and  towers, 
seemed  to  oppose  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  attacks  of  a  besieger*  Bassus^  however^  com- 
menced his  operations;  and  tiie  Jews,  ascending 
to  the  citadel,  compelled  the  8trang*ers,  who  were 
with  them,  to  remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
fortress^  and  undergo  the  first  perils  of  the  assault. 
They  made^  however^  frequent  sallies  upon  the 
Bomans,  and  no  one  was  more  courageous  in  his 
onsets,  nor  more  skilful  in  his  retreats,  than  a 
young  warrior  named  Eleazar.  After  one  of  his 
irruptions^  he  presumptuously  tarried  without  the 
gates^  conyersing  in  a  heedless  manner  with  the 
guards  upon  the  wall,  as  if  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  any  of  the  besiegers.    But  a 
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VBarAsiAH,  aoidier  in  the  Aomaii  army^  obsening  hid  blind 
A.  security^  suddenly  rushed  upon  him^  and^  before  the 
^"^^^   astonishment  of  the  Jews  allowed  them  to  render 

any  assistance,  carried  him  away  prisoner  to  the 
camp.  Bassus  ordered  his  captive  to  be  stripped, 
and  scourged  in  sight  of  his  countrymen^  and 
when  he  saw  the  g;rief  and  consternation  with 
which  the  spectacle  afflicted  them,  he  erected  a 
cross,  as  if  he  was  g'oiug-  to  suspend  him  upon  it. 
The  horror  of  the  J ews  was  increased  by  the  danger 
which  threatened  their  beloved  chieftain^  and  when 
he  besought  them  not  to  doom  him  to  so  painful  a 
death,  and  was  supported  by  the  intercession  of  his 
powerful  relatives,  they  agreed  to  surrender  the 
citadel  on  condition  that  Eleazar  and  themselves 
should  be  suffered  to  depart  in  safety.  The 
Bomans  acceded  to  these  terms ;  but  the  unibrtu- 
nate  strangers  in  the  Lower  City,  not  being  parties 
to  the  capitulation,  had  no  hope  but  in  the  free 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  When  they  planned  an 
escape  by  nighty  liie  Jews  betrayed  their  intention 
to  die  Romans.  The  boldest,  however,  saved 
themselves  in  defiance  of  all  their  enemies ;  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  who  were  taken  in  the  city, 
were  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  preserved  for  slavery.  The  wood  of 
Jarden  afforded  protection  to  many  fugitives  irom 
both  Jerusalem  and  Macherus ;  but  JBussus, 
marchmg^  against  them,  surrounded  their  post  with 
his  cavalry ;  and  while  they  fought  with  desper^ 
tion,  they  were  all  slaughtered  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand,  only  twelve  men  being  killed  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans. 

While  the  Jews  were  thus  destroyed  or  dragged 
into  captivity,  orders  were  issued  by  Vespasian, 
that  all  the  lands  of  Judfea  should  be  offered  for 
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sale ;  but  £mmau8  was  reserved  as  a  settlement  v^spasian, 
for  the  oonqueroTS^  eight  hundred  veterans  being  4.  d.  n. 
allowed  to  fix  iheir  habitation  there.    The  sum  of 

two  drachmae,  or  half  a  shekel*,  which  every 
Israelite  used  to  pay  yearly  into  the  Temple  of 
J erusalem,  was  now  to  change  its  destination,  and 
to  be  paid  into  the  Capitol  of  Bome.  It  is  also  ew.  sl  id. 
reeorded,  that  Vespasian  made  a  search  for  those 
who  w  ere  of  the  race  of  David,  being*  imxioiis  to 
destroy  the  descendants  of  the  royal  house.  But 
it  is  probable  that  policy^  rather  than  cruelty,  was 
his  motive  for  this  persecution^  as  he  might  learn 
from  Josephus  and  others,  that  the  Jews  expected 
a  deliverer,  who  was  to  spring  from  that  favoured 
lineage.  As^  moreoverj  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Divine  Power  in  overturning  the  religious  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Israelites^  so  also  he  might  be  employed 
to  annihilate  all  their  reasonable  hopes  of  seeing 
any  futui-e  king  arise  from  that  stock,  which  they 
believed  was  to  give  birth  to  their  Messiah. 

After  the  deadi  of  Bassus.  Fulvius  Silva  under-  vmpaaiah. 
took  the  siege  of  Masada,  which  was  occupied  by  a  a.  ».  7s. 
band  of  assassins  under  the  command  of  a  resolute 
chief  named  Eleazar.  The  fortress,  which  nature 
and  art  had  combined  to  render  almost  impregna- 
ble^ was  first  encompassed  by  the  Bomans  with  a 
wall,  in  order  to  prevent  all  egress  of  the  besieged. 
A  mound  was  raised  in  the  only  place  where  such 
a  work  was  practicable,  to  the  heig-ht  of  two  hun- 
dred cubits }  upon  this  a  pile  of  stones  was  laid^ 
fifty  cubits  high  and  fifty  wide;  and  above  the 
whole^  a  tower  of  sixty  cubits,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  upreared  its  threatening  head.  A  huge 
battering-ram,  placed  on  this  elevation,  shattered 
the  wall  of  the  fortress ;  and  the  besieged,  in  order 

*  Biod.  XII.  13. 
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YitpAsiAir,  to  protect  themselves,  raised  a  structure  of  earth, 
A.^D*7«.    ^vhich  was  kept  too'etber  by  large  beams,  aiid, 
' — ^    yielding  to  the  blows  ot  the  battering  engines, 
became  more  firm  by  the  eontiniial  impact.  SflTa, 
observing  this  eflfeet,  conunaaded  his  men  to  throw 
flaming"  torches  upon  the  wood-work  ;  but  when  the 
fire  spread,  it  was  carried  by  a  north  \\'ind  against 
the  faces  of  the  Romans,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  their  machines.   The  wind,  how- 
e¥W,  suddenly  veering  to  the  opposite  point,  eoon 
enveloped  the  Jewish  rampart  in  flames;  aud  tlie 
Homans,  elated  by  so  extraordinary  a  change, 
retired  to  their  camp,  with  a  confident  expectation 
of  SQCceeding  in  their  assault  on  the  following 
day.   Eleasar,  perceiving  the  de^rate  situation 
in  which  himself  and  comrades  were  placed,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  miseries  which  their  wives  and 
children  would  sufler  by  being  enslaved  to  the 
Bomans,  proposed  that  all  who  were  in  the  fortress 
should  perish  by  the  hands  of  each  other.  The 
project  ^\'as  too  dreadful  to  be  readily  embraced  by 
ail  upon  the  tirst  announcement  of  it ;  but,  wh^ 
he  expatiated  upon  the  ruined  and  abject  condition 
of  their  country,  and  appealed  to  their  sentiments 
of  irlory,  their  desire  of  rev  enge,  and  their  hope 
of  iiimiortalitv  in  a  happier  state  of  existence,  they 
were  animated  with  a  tierce  contempt  of  death, 
and  became  eager  to  obey  the  directions  of  their 
intrepid  leader.  All  their  property,  being  collected 
together,  was  consumed  by  the  flames ;  but  they 
resolved  to  spare  the  provisions,  that  the  Romans 
might  not  suppose  that  they  had  been  conquered 
by  liEunine.    Ten  men  were  appointed  by  lot  to  be 
the  executioners  of  all  the  rest;  and  the  devoted 
sufferers,  men,  women,  and  children,  stretching 
tliemseives  on  the  ground  by  the  side  oi  their 
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deareet  rektives^  and  giving^  and  receiving  their  vkspasiav^ 
last  embraoes^  patienti}  yielded  their  bodies  to  the  ts. 

blow  which  was  to  destroy  them.  When  the  ten 
alone  survived,  the  lot  was  no  ain  cast,  and  he  on 
whom  it  fell  dispatched  the  other  nine^  and^  reso- 
lutely sunreying  the  scene  of  wilful  camag«j  lest 
any  of  the  dying*  should  need  his  last  assistance, 
he  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  slew  himself  near 
the  corpses  of  his  own  relations.  In  this  horrid 
slaughter  nine  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  of  di& 
ferent  ages  and  sezes^  were  self-immolated ;  and 
only  two  women  and  iive  children,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  cavern,  escaped  to  relate  the  catas- 
trophe. On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
Bomnns  advanced  to  the  assault^they  were  amazed 
at  the  absence  of  their  antagonists^  and  the  dreaiy 
silence  in  which  the  oonfiagi  ation  arese  from  the 
walls.  A  shout  which  they  raised  attracted  the 
women  from  their  subterranean  retreat;  and  the 
Tictors  could  scarcely  believe  the  recital  which 
they  heard  from  them,  nor  could  they  rgoiee  in 
the  sanguinary  triumph  which  they  had  gained 
over  so  many  infatuated  but  courageous  adver- 
saries. The  fall  of  Masada^  the  last  of  the  tragic 
events  of  the  Jewish  war^  took  place  on  tiie 
fifteenth  of  April,  more  tiian  eighteen  months  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

Antiochiis^  king*  of  Commagene,  who  had  hitherto  Jo«.  Beu.  Jud. 
enjoyed  the  triendship  of  Vespasian^  was  accused  suet.'viii. 
by  Cesennius  Paetus,  the  governor  of  Syria^  ofCVesp.}^* 
a  treacherous  intention  to  cast  off  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans,  and  seek  that  of  the  Parthian 
monarch.    As  hiii  capital^  Samosata,  situated  upon 
the  Euphrates,  would  atibrd  a  convenient  post  for 
the  occupation  of  a  Parthian  invader,  Vespasian 
did  not  neglect  the  danger,  but  commanded  his 
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vjupAsiiiif,  g*overnor  to  provide  ag-ainat  the  threatened  revolt. 
A^i*7i.  Pcetus  instantly  marched  into  CommageQe ;  and 
^**v-^  AntbchuBj  instead  of  resistiiig  the  attack^  quietly 
withdrew  to  a  plain,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
irom  his  capital,  intending*  to  prove  his  innocence 
by  the  most  passive  submission  to  the  power  of  the 
Bomans.  Samosata  was  occupied  by  the  troops  .of 
Peetus,  while  the  general  himself  marched  against 
Antiochus,  who  was  inflexible  in  his  plan  of 
abstaiuiiig*  from  all  hostile  operations.  But  his 
two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  CaUinicas,  the  former  of 
whom  had  assisted  Titus  in  the  si^  of  Jerusalem^ 
were  impelled  by  the  natural  ardour  of  youth  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war,  in  defence  of  themselves 
and  their  country.  In  an  eng-ag*ement  which  they 
fought  with  Pffitus  they  displayed  the  most  reso- 
lute valour^  and^  aflker  a  whole  day's  oontest^  wets 
in  no  way  inferior  to  their  adversary.  Notwith- 
standing* this  successful  resiotance,  Antiochus  fled 
with  his  wife  and  daug-hters  into  Cilicia  ;  and  his 
subjects^  iinding  themselves  deserted  by  their 
monarch,  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Epiphanes^ 
accompanied  by  only  ten  horsemen,  sought  the 
protection  of  Volog-eses,  the  king*  of  Partliia,  who 
generously  received  him  with  the  same  courtesy, 
Uiat  he  would  have  paid  him  in  the  hour  of  pros- 
perity. A  centurion  was  dispatched  by  Peetus 
with  orders  to  seize  Antiochus,  and  conduct  him  in 
chains  from  Tarsus  to  Rome;  but  Vespasian, 
mindftil  of  their  former  intimacy,  commanded  that 
the  unfortunate  monarch  should  be  released  from 
his  ignominious  bonds,  and,  granting  him  a 
princely  revenue,  allowed  him  to  reside  at  Lacedm- 
mon.  Epiphanes,  throupi'h  the  intercession  of  the 
Parthian  king,  was  afterwards  suffered  to  go  to 
Rome ;  his  iather  obtained  the  same  privily,  and 
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the  royal  exiles  were  flattered  there  with  all  those  VXSPASIAH. 
marks  of  honour^  to  which  their  former  rank  a.^i>.^72. 
entitled  them.  Josephus  doubts,  whether  An- 
tiochus  was  really  guilty  of  the  project  which 
was  ascribed  to  him ;  and^  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war^  and  from  the  treatment  which 
he  experienced^  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  was 
unjustly  accused.  But,  whether  innocent  or  not, 
hia  kingdom  of  Gommagene  underwent  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  Syria,  being  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province  in  this  or  the  following  year* 

About  the  same  time  the  Alans,  whom  Josephus 
denominates  Scythians,  resident  near  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Media,  and 
pillaged  the  whole  country  with  irresistible  fuiy. 
Pacoms,  die  king-,  fled  before  them,  and  was 
oblig^ed  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberation 
of  his  wife  and  concubines,  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands*  The  invaders  continued  their  deso- 
lating progress  into  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Armenia,  where  King  IMdates  ventured  to  meet 
them  in  battle.  He  was  nearly  entangled  in  a  net 
which  one  of  the  barbarians  cast  over  him  from  a 
distance^  and  would  have  been  made  prisoner^  if  he 
had  not  quicldy  extricated  himself  by  his  sword. 
After  ravag-ing  Armenia,  the  Alans  returned  to 
their  own  country,  enriched  with  booty.  Even  the  suet.  m, 
king  of  Parthia  was  apprehensive  of  their  attack,  i^SI^'^ 
and  not  only  solicited  succours  from  Vespasian, 
but  requested  that  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  should 
take  the  command  of  them.  Domitian  was  ex* 
ceeding^ly  eag-er  to  obtain  this  appointment;  but 
his  father  was  too  prudent  to  interfere  in  the  un- 
certain wars  of  distant  barbarians. 

In  the  foreign  afiiiirs,  which  came  more  imme-  suat.  vtu. 
diately  under  his  direction,  Vespasian  exercised  a  ^^•^^  ^ 
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ViapAaiAM,  strict  and  vigforous  authority.    Greece,  which  had 
A.  D.  73.    heeu  liberated  by  Nero,  was  again  subjected  to  the 
Aoman  yoke ;  and  Lycia,  the  ides  of  Rhodes  and 
Samoe,  and  the  dty  of  Byzantium,  were  condemned 
to  the  same  fate.   The  Bjrzantines  were  not  firee  in 
the  time  of  Claudius^  who  released  them  from  the 
TM.AaB.siL  payment  of  tribute  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  it 
appears  that  they  afterwards  obtained  their  entire 
liberty,  until  they  were  again  deprhred  of  it  by 
Vespasian.    Thrace  and  Cilicia  were  before  con- 
sidered as  Roman  provinces;  but  it  seems  that  some 
parts  of  those  countries  continued  under  the  rule 
of  natire  princes,  until  Vespasian  annulled  their 
sway.   He  quartered  some  legions  in  Cappadoda 
on  account  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians; and^  instead  of  a  Roman  knig*ht^  n  jierson 
of  consular  rank  was  invested  with  the  command. 
TwAsxAH,    Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  the  rank  of  censor^ 
made  a  computation  of  the  Boman  citizens,  and 
'.IS.    performed  the  lustrum;  and  after  their  time  this 
ancient  custom  is  said  to  have  been  discontinued. 
YMPAAiAir,     The  temple  of  Peace,  which  Vespasian  had  re- 
A.        solved  to  build  after  the  termination  of  the  Jewish 
P^°;.^7^;  .  war,  was  dedicated  this  year.   It  was  embellislied 

JoA.  Bell  J"**  ' 

▼U.6.  '  with  paintings  and  statues;  and,  besides  containing 
the  golden  vesssels  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  became  the  depository  of  many  rare  pro> 
ductions,  which  were  fermarly  dispersed  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  world.  A  colossal  statue,  more  than 
II  hundred  feet  high,  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way. 
It  was  intended  originally  for  I^ero^  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  disgrace  of  that  prince,  it  appears  to 
baye  been  surmounted  with  the  more  honourable 
effigy  of  the  head  of  Titus. 
Dion.  UvL  While  foreigfn  nations  were  awed  bv  the  power 
«8po  Vespasian,  and  the  citizens  in  general  were  con- 

ui»i.iv.d.  f^j^f^iy  obedient  to  his  sway,  he  was  engaged  in 
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an  aerimonioiis  contest  with  the  phfloeophers*  The 
ehief  msti^tor  of  this  opposition  was  Helvidius 

PriscuSj  a  man  who  would  have  merited  the  highest 
encomium  for  hia  virtues^  ii'  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  an  intemperate  and  unseasonable  zeal.  He  was 
bom  at  Terracina^  and  was  die  son  of  Clttvius^ 
a  centurion  of  the  first  rank.  Being*  desirous  of 
fortifying"  his  mind  ao-ninst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune^  Phscus  devoted  himself  in  early  youth 
to  the  teachers  of  the  Stoic  philosophy^  who 
inculcated  the  splendid  dogma^  that  yirtue  and 
honour  were  the  only  advantao^es  on  earth,  and 
that  raiik^  power,  and  other  extraneous  distinctions 
were  to  be  contemplated  with  indifference.  In  such 
a  school  he  learned  to  despise  riches*  to  be  un- 
shaken by  fear,  and  calmly  to  pursue  the  path  of 
rectitude  in  all  the  affairs  of  ci\  il  and  domestic 
life.  Those,  who  scrutinized  the  defects  of  his 
character,  censured  him  for  cherishing  too  great 
a  desire  for  fame^  which  is  a  weakness  seldom 
eradicated  from  the  most  virtuous  breasts*.  At  a 
time  when  he  had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of 
qucestor,  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  P«tua  Thrasea;  and  when  that  vir- 
tuous man  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  he  was 
so  far  implicated  in  his  punishment,  as  to  be 
banished  from  Italy.  He  was  recalled  by  Galba; 
and  in  the  senate,  of  wluch  he  was  then  a  member^ 
he  made  several  attacks  upon  Marcellus,  the 
accuser  of  his  fitther-in-law.  As  soon  as  Ves- 
pasian was  raised  to  the  imperial  power,  he  com- 
menced a  violent  and  not  very  reasonable  oppo- 

•  MHton.  who  in  bis  Lycidas  calls  Fame  "that  last  inrirmity  of  noble 
xoind&f"  has  given  a  paraphraM  of  the  worda  of  Tacitus  :  Quando  etiam 
MiplmHbm  €upido  gtaHm  ng^iuima  •awlNr.^Blft.  It.  A.  I  am  tfrald, 
kowmr,  tkat  In  tbt  oidar  in  wliidi  «t  eait  off  cm  nim  tod  frailtlMt  m 
aammivvitthtlMf ;  bactme  In  fhat  cms  w«  might  bteoma  immMulate 
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VBsfAAiAii,  aition  to  that  prince,  either  from  motives  of  private 
antipathy^  or  from  that  love  of  republican  freedom 
''^>^  which  he  had  imbibed.   Bein^  preetor  in  the  year 

70^  he  contemptuously  omitted  the  emperor's  name 
in  his  edicts,  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Italy, 
aalated  him  with  only  his  private  appeiiatioD  of 
Vetparian.  The  system  of  reproach  and  inaolt, 
which  he  pursued  against  the  emperor,  once  obligned 
the  tribunes  to  apprehend  him  ;  but  on  this  occasion 
Vespasian  merely  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  lea^•ino^ 
the  senate  with  evident  confusion  and  grief,  ob* 
served^  that  his  son  was  destined  to  succeed  him, 
and  no  one  else.  By  diis  declaration  he  insinuated^ 
that  the  hostility  of  Prisons  was  not  so  patriotic  as 
he  pretended,  but  was  sharpened  by  the  hopes  of 
private  ambition.  The  intolerable  contumely  of 
the  man  at  length  compelled  Vespasian  to  banish 
him,  and  afterwards  to  issue  an  order  for  his  death, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  his  natural  clemencv, 
he  wished  to  recall ;  but  he  was  deceived  by  the 
false  intelligence  that  he  was  already  slain.  Thus 
Prisons  perished,  imitating  the  stem  freedom  of 
his  fbther^in-law  Thrasea,  with  whom  (according-  to 
Sat.?. 30.  the  description  of  Juvenal)  he  used  to  celebrate 
the  birthdays  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  quaffing  the  most  generous  wine. 
But  if  he  uiherited  Thrasea's  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
he  was  not  g-uided  by  his  calm  prudence  and  deep 
discrimination.  Thrasea's  opposition  was  a  virtuous 
indignation,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  give  any 
sanction  to  the  odious  crimes  of  Nero,  howeTer 
much  they  were  abetted  by  the  applause  of  others. 
But  Helvidins  displayed  his  love  of  freedom  by  an 
indiscreet  hostility  and  vexatious  acrimony  against 
a  prince,  whose  age  and  virtues  entitled  him  to  the 
respect  of  all  the  Bomans.   If  Thrasea  and  Hd* 
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yidiua  secretly  longed  for  the  restoration  of  the  re-  vbspasiajk, 
publican  goTemment,  the  former  was  too  inse  to  a.  o.  76. 
expect  to  gain  his  end  by  frivolous  altercations  ^"^^^ 

with  his  prince,  while  the  other  rashly  sacrificed  his 
life  in  the  undignitied  contest. 

As  many  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  abused  the  pri- 
▼fleges  of  phOosophy  in  uttering  public  discourses 
unfavourable  to  the  government  of  Vespasian,  he 
was  inducerK  by  the  advice  of  Miieianus,  to  banish 
them  all  irom  Rome^  except  Musonius  iiutus. 
Demetrius^  a  Gynic^  was  exiled  to  a  certain  island ; 
but  when  this  punishment  seemed  to  inflame 
the  asperity  of  his  anger,  Vespasian  sent  him  a 
mes9ag*e,  declaring-,  that  althonorh  he  had  <riven 
him  every  provocation  to  put  him  to  death,  yet  he 
would  not  kill  a  barking  ibg.  To  understand  the 
force  of  this  allusion,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  appellation  of  Q/nic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  signifying    a  dog.*^ 

Among  the  few  remarkable  events  which  dis*  VE^rAj»iAN, 
tinguish  the  latter  years  of  Vespasian,  Eusebius  re-*  ^^^78. 
cords,  that  an  earthquake  overthrew  three  cities  in 
Cyprus,  and  tliat  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome  with 
so  much  violence,  tliat  for  some  time  it  destroyed 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons  daily. 

Julius  Sabinus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Gkillic  insurrection,  was  at  length  drawn  a.d?7o. 
from  that  retreat,  in  which  he  had  buried  Iiiiii>elf  ^— 
for  the  space  of  nine  years.  After  the  deteat  which  c.?.  * 
he  had  suffered  from^he  Sequani  in  the  year  70,  ^'*'°* 
be  had  set  his  villa  on  fire,  and,  causing  a  rumour  of 
his  death  to  be  disseminated,  had  concealed  himself 
in  a  kind  nf  subterranean  tomb,  which  was  known 
only  to  two  of  his  faithful  freedmen.    Although  he 
might  have  gained  protection  among  the  Gauls  or 
Germans^  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  this  extra- 
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yehpabiam,  ordinary  seclusion^  in  order  that  he  micrht  not  be 
D?'79.  separated  from  the  society  of  ius  wife  Epponina*^ 
^""^^  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached.  But  to  give 
greater  credibility  to  the  report  of  his  death^  eyes 
she  for  a  time  was  suffered  to  believe  it,  and  to 
lament,  with  unaffected  grief,  the  STi})posed  loss 
of  her  husband.  The  pleasing  secret^  however, 
waa  soon  revealed  to  her^  and  she  was  able  to  visit 
Sabinos  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  on  other 
occasions  which  the  ingenuity  of  love  would  easily 
contrive.  In  consequence  of  these  stolen  meetings 
she  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  who  were 
reared  in  the  subterranean  habitation  where  they 
were  bom.  She  even  conducted  her  husband  to 
Konie  in  a  disgruise  which  eluded  the  scrutiny  of 
the  inquisitive ;  and  when  she  did  not  succeed  in 
the  object  of  her  visit,  she  led  him  back  to  his 
dreary  retreat  After  nine  years  the  secret  abode 
of  Sabmus  was  invaded,  and  he  was  dragged  with 
his  devoted  wife  into  the  presence  of  the  angry 
Vespasian.  Epponina,  presenting  her  children  be- 
fore the  emperor's  feet,  exclaimed,  "  I  brought 
forth  and  nourished  these  in  a  tomb^  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  your  humble  suppliants."  Ves- 
pasian was  melted  into  t^ars,  without  being  softened 
into  clemency  j  for,  while  he  and  the  other  specta- 
tors wept,  he  condemned  Sabinus  and  his  wife  to 
death,  but  spared  their  children.  The  reason  for 
this  inexorable  cruelty  has  not  been  recorded,  and 
can  scarely  be  divined  ;  for  even  if  the  length  of 
time^  in  which  Sabmus  had  been  immured  under 
ground;  was  not  sufficient  to  expiate  his  guilt  in 
die  Gkdlic  rebellion,  yet  what  had  Epponina  done 
but  perform  the  paramount  duties  which  she  owed 
to  her  husband  with  a  faithful  devotion^  which 

•  PUtarch  oilb  htr  Bmpoom,  and  IHoa  cvlla  h«r  Pspoiilk. 
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entitled  her  to  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest  vsspasxait, 
enemies?  ^,J,%o. 
While  Vespasian  thus  swenred  from  his  ordinary  ^— 

course  of  humanity,  a  conspiracy  ^^  as  formed  j^uol!  viii,  * 
against  him  by  A.  Csecina  and  Marcellus,  whom  ^* 
he  reckoned  among*  his  most  intimate  friends^ 
and  had  distinguished  with  the  highest  marks  of 
favour.  Their  treacherous  designs  were  discovered 
and  punished.  Titus,  who  had  a  proof  of  Ctecina's 
gnUt  in  his  own  hand^vTiting,  invited  him  to 
supper,  and  caused  him  to  be  stabbed  as  he  was 
departing  from  the  palace,  being  apprehensive 
that  he  might  carry  his  plot  into  execution  that 
night,  throng'h  the  numerous  partisans  whom  hp 
had  secured  in  the  army.  The  judgment  passed 
upon  Maroellus  was  less  violent  and  summary :  he 
was  accused  before  the  senate,  and,  being  con* 
demned  by  their  votes,  cut  his  thi-oat  with  a 
razor.  If  he  was  the  same  person  as  Eprius  Mar- 
cpllus;  whose  name  often  appears  in  the  pages  of 
Tacitus,  he  had  disgraced  himself  by  accusing 
Tbrasea,  and  by  readily  prostituting  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  was  gifted,  to  the  service  of  tyranny, 
and  the  injury  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  as  he 
little  deserved  the  friendship  of  any  virtuous  prince, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  he  abused  that  of 
Vespasian  in  concerting  his  destruction. 

The  death  which  the  conspirators  would  have  Dion.  ixvi. 
anticipated  was  not  far  distant.  A  slight  illness,  (Veqi!)s4,dte. 
with  which  Vespasian  was  attacked  in  Campania, 
induced  him  to  return  to  Home,  and  thence  to  go 
to  the  Curiliun  waters  in  the  Keatine  country, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  birth,  and  his  usual  re- 
treat in  the  months  of  summer.  His  sickness^  which 
a  prudent  regimen  might  probably  have  arrested,  was 
aggTavated  by  his  immoderate  use  of  cold  water, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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vmfamias,  and  bv  persistiiifr.  regardless  of  the  remonstrances 
A.o?70.  of  his  phyaiciaus,  in  his  ordinary  course  of  living 
^^v^  — receiviiig  embassies  in  bed^  and  superintending 
all  the  affidrs  of  the  empire.  A  conyiction  df 
the  active  duties,  which  he  considered  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  prompted  him  to  declare,  that 
an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing*.  By  his  un- 
seasonable exertions  the  fever  and  the  Aux,  under 
which  he  laboured^  became  incurable.  Being  aN 
tacked  with  a  violent  looseness  in  his  bowels,  he 
made  an  efibrt  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  during  his 
struggles  expired  in  the  hands  of  those  who  came 
to  support  him.  BUs  death  took  place  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  after  he  had  lived  sixty- 
nine  years,  seven  months,  and  seven  da  vs.  He  Iiuu 
been  sovereign  of  the  Boman  world  for  ten  years, 
all  but  six  days^  reckoning  from  the  first  of  J i^y,  on 
which  he  had  been  declared  emperor  at  Alexandria. 
The  appearance  of  a  comet  Avas  supposed  to  proof- 
nosticate  his  death ;  but  he  rejected  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  portent,  sportively  observing,  that 
it  did  not  menace  him^  who  was  bald^  but  the 
Parthian  king,  who  had  long  hairf.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  gaiety  he  remarked,  upon  the  first  attack 
of  his  malady,  "  I  suppose  I  am  going  to  be  made 
a  god.''  His  anticipations  were  not  disappointed  j 
but  it  was  little  honour  to  be  placed  among  the 
Boman  deities,  after  the  silly  Claudius  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  heterogeneous  bein^r?. 

Vespasian  was,  undouljtedly,  the  best  emperor 
that  had  governed  the  Bomans  since  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whom  he  resembled  in  this  unusual 

*  Th«  exprasloii  it  ttnMgvr  in  I^tio,  bMauM  Imptrator  clgatilet « 
militwy  eommMider. 

t  Both  ittUa  cHmi»  In  Latin,  and  woft^nK  in  Omk,  carry  an  allwion  l» 
long  hair* 
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drcimistaiice^  that  his  character  appeared  to  be  TsspAsxAy, 
improred^  rather  than  corrupted,  by  the  enjoyment    a.  d?*7o. 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  Luxury  and  liceiitioiisness^  ^J^^'^m^ 
which  had  increased  to  a  formidable  extent,  were  ^esp.)  n.ic. 
checked  more  effectually  by  the  example  of  yeB-^'j^m, 
pasian,  than  by  the  most  rigorous  laws;  for  he^* 
himself  was  averse  to  ostentation  in  his  liiibits  and 
g'eneral  course  of  life,  and  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion were  not  deemed  unfashionable  ^  ns  soon  as 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  prince. 
It  was  his  custom  to  rise  earl}^ ;  and,  after  reading 
the  letters  and  memorials  which  were  submitted  to 
him,  he  sulFered  his  friends  to  come  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him^  while  he  was  dressing  Umself. 
The  discharge  of  necessary  business^  a  ride^  a  short 
sleep,  the  bath  and  the  banquet,  consumed  the 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  as  he  was  never  more  indul- 
gent than  during  the  season  of  refreshment,  his 
attendants  always  availed  themselves  of  those 
moments  to  forward  their  petitions.   At  table  he 
was  free  in  his  conversation,  and  so  fond  of  jokes, 
as  not  to  he  very  scrupulous  about  the  reliuenient  or 
decency  of  his  language.    Such  was  the  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  an  absolute  ruler  of  the  civilized  world. 
Perhaps  all  the  pomp  of  imperial  power  could  not 
have  furnished  a  much  happier  one,  and  it  may 
somewhat  assuage  the  thirst  of  ambition,  to  reflect, 
that  a  similar  mode  of  life  is  within  the  reach  of 
many  thousands^  who  are  blessed  with  only  a 
moderate  share  of  the  gift»  of  fortune. 

Vespasian,  so  far  from  disguising  his  humble 
origin,  often  frankly  avowed  it.  The  rich  and  the 
powerful  will  always  find  flatterers  enough  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  splendid  genealog}' ;  but  when 
some  oflScious  admirers  attempted  to  trace  the 
pedigree  of  Vespasian  to  the  founders  of  Eeate, 
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VB«PA9i.vif,  and  a  companion  of  Hercules,  he  treated  thar 
A.  n'79.  discovery  with  derision.  Volog-eses,  the  Parthian 
king,  in  a  moment  of  pride  or  irntation,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Boman  emperor  with  this  autitbeUcal 
address:  AnaetBy  King  ofKtngs,  to  FUma$  Vesr^ 
pasiamis.  To  show  how  little  he  regarded  W 
afiront,  Vespasian  in  his  reply  omitted  all  his 
imperial  titles,  and  used  only  the  family  iiaiues, 
with  which  his  princely  correspondent  had  vouch- 
safed to  describe  him.  He  felt  as  little  value  for  the 
pageantry  of  power,  as  for  its  empty  titles;  for  on  the 
day  of  his  triumph  he  was  wearied  with  the  tedious 
ceremony, 'and  observed,  that  he  was  justly  punished 
for  coveting  a  distinction,  which  was  neither  due  to 
his  ancestry,  nor  congenial  to  his  age.  ^ 

His  forbearing-  and  placable  disposition  tolerated 
a  just  freedom  of  speech,  and  overlooked  the  inso- 
lence of  pride,  and  the  petulance  of  anger.  When 
an  advocate  was  defending  a  rich  man,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  nothing  to  the  emperor,  if  Hipparchus 
had  a  larg-e  fortune,  he  was  commended  by  "V  es- 
pasian.  At  the  time  when  Vespasian  had  offended 
Nero,  and  was  tbrbidden  to  appear  at  court,  he 
asked  one  of  the  officers,  in  great  trepidation,  whi- 
ther he  should  go  ?  Oo  to  perdition,"  said  the 
petulant  monitor.  Yet  this  same  Phoebus,  coming 
to  beseech  the  forgiv  eness  of  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
was  merely  punished  by  the  even  retort :  Go  to 
perdition.''  The  magnanimity  of  Vespasian  was 
shown  in  procuring  a  splendid  marriage  for  the 
daughter  of  his  rival  Vitellius,  and  in  enrichmg 
her  with  a  dowry.  Some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  beware  of  Metius  Pomposianus,  whose 
nativity  was  supposed  to  indicate  that  he  would  be 
emperor;  but  instead  of  suspecting  or  injuring  the 
man  upon  so  unreasonable  a  pretext^  he  made  him 
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coBSul^  afHrming  that  he  would  one  day  show  his  vmFAsiiLv, 
gratitude  for  the  iavour*   Perhaps  Vespasian  had  a.d.Vo. 
more  confidence  in  his  own  hoi'oscope  than  in  that  ^"^^^ 

of  Metius  -J  for  he  is  said  to  have  cherished  a  firm 
persuasion^  that  his  sons  would  succeed  him  in  the 
imperial  power.  His  patience  was  often  put  to  a 
severe  trial  by  the  arro^nce  of  Mucianus^  who^ 
hanng-  been  gjeatly  insti  uiaental  in  raising  him 
to  the  purple,  had  not  the  delicacy  to  disguise 
the  important  favour  which  he  had  bestowed.  An 
ungprateful  or  tyrannical  prince  would  easily  have 
devised  some  method  of  ridding^  himself  from  the 
reproachful  presence  of  so  troublesome  a  benefactor. 
But  Yespasian  was  willing:  to  acknowledge  and 
requite  his  services  to  their  fullest  extent ;  and  he 
never  reproved  his  unbecoming  insolence  except  in 
secret^  or  before  a  mutual  friend,  declaring  at  the 
end  of  his  complaints,  "  I,  however,  am  a  man."* 
^Notwithstanding  the  general  strictness  of  Yes- Tae.  Hiit  u. 
pasian's  government^  he  seems  to  have  allowed^* 
Mucianus  and  Marcellus  to  exercise  an  undue 
authority ;  for  Tacitus  describes  their  conduct  as 
scarcely  less  oppressive  and  insolent,  than  that  of 
the  freedmen  of  Otho  and  Yitellius.  Mucianus  is 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  year  seventy-six, 
having  blended  in  his  character  such  a  combination 
of  vices  and  virtues,  as  made  him  both  hated  and 
feared  by  his  feilow-citizens. 

Suetonius,  in  extolling  the  clemency  of  Yespasian,  Suet.  viii. 
osserts,  that  he  never  put  any  mnocent  man  to  ^^'^ 
death  with  his  full  consent  and  knowledge,  and  that 
he  used  to  shed  tears  at  the  necessary  punishment 
of  manifest  offenders.    The  death  of  Helvidius,  as 
we  have  related,  was  repugnant  to  his  wishes; 

*  Ego  tamm  rir  sum.     Vir  neeiM  to  conrey  «  threat ;  i^om«  would  Uavo 
im|iUed  a  different  ttentiment. 
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Y»»jiiAff,  Sabiuus^  who  had  been  engaged  in  open  rebeUion, 
A.  D.  19.   had  forfeited  his  life  by  the  sentence  of  the  hiw ; 

'  ^  but  the  execution  of  Epponina  is  an  act  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Vespasian,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  palliate,  even  though  it  appears  that  he  was 
exasperated  by  the  reproaches  wldch  she  cast  upon 
him  after  her  condemnation.  Notwitfistanding  the 
severity  of  this  single  act,  it  is  certain  that  his 
conduct  in  general  was  distinguished  by  benevo- 
lence and  mercy. 

All  classes  of  citizens  were  in  torn  assisted  by 
his  bounty.  Persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were 
in  indigent  circumstances,  were  enabled  by  him  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  anxious  to  support  and  foster 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  Many  cities 
throughout  the  empire,  which  had  been  injured 
by  earthquakes  and  conflagrations,  were  rebuilt  by 
him  with  increased  splendour.  ^Notwithstanding 
the  contest  in  which  be  was  involved  by  the  indis- 
creet hostility  of  the  phflosophers,  he  was  a  patron 
of  men  of  learning,  and  of  all  who  cultivated  the 
arts.  He  was  the  Urst  emperor  who  allowed  from 
his  own  treasury  on  annual  stipend  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  rhetoricians.  Poets  and  painters,  archi- 
tects and  mechanics,  actors  and  musicians,  were 
all  encouraged  by  his  rewards.  He  himsell"  appears 
not  to  have  been  deficient  in  taste  and  learninc^ ; 
for  he  could  quote  Greek  verses,  o^n  making 
a  ludicrous  application  of  their  meaning,  and  the 
sallies  of  his  genius  generally  assumed  a  lively  cha- 
racter, and  were  pointed  by  a  witticism  or  a  jest. 

Alrhoug-hhe  knew  how  to  expend  his  iiioney  with 
princely  liberality,  yet  he  was  neither  scrupulous 
nor  just  in  his  modes  of  procuring  it.  He  not  only 
renewed  the  taxes  which  had  been  abandoned  bv 
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Galba^  but  imposed  new  ones  of  an  oppressive  Vic»rAsiAK. 
nature^  and  greatly  augmented  the  tribute  wbieh    a.  0/70. 

was  exacted  ironi  the  provinces.  His  covetousness 
even  urg-ed  him  to  purchase  commodities  with  a 
view  of  making  a  profit  by  retailing  them,  a 
mode  of  obtaining  gain  that  the  Romans  considered 
disreputable  even  in  a  person  of  private  condition. 
He  sold  honours  and  othces  of  state  to  those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  buy  them :  his  favourite  con- 
cubine, Ceenis^  amassed  immense  wealth  by  maldng 
every  thing  venal,  and  in  this  dishonourable  traffic 
she  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  ubefted  by 
the  emperor.  It  was  believed,  that  he  advanced  the 
most  rapacious  of  his  procurators  to  higher  posts^ 
in  order  that  he  might  extort  the  greater  sums  from 
them ;  for  he  used  them  (it  was  said)  like  sponges, 
wetting  them  u  hen  dry,  and  squeezing  them  when 
wet.  Persons  accused  of  offences  were  often  al- 
lowed, whether  innocent  or  gfuilty,  to  buy  an  ex- 
emption from  punishment ;  but  he  so  far  moderated 
his  covetousness  as  never  to  put  any  citizen  to  death 
from  the  mere  motive  of  gaining  his  property.  Those 
who  wished  to  palliate  the  emperor's  inordinate 
love  of  money  alleged^  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
vice  of  his  natural  disposition,  as  political  neces- 
sity ;  that  having  found  the  finances  of  tlie  empire 
exhausted,  he  was  oblig-ed  to  recruit  them  by  quick 
and  violent  means ;  and  that  he  disbursed  with 
judgment  and  liberaUty  the  sums  which  were 
iniquitously  procured.  Mucianus  had  taught  him  tm.  iiift.  u. 
that  money  formed  the  sinews  of  war  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  was  equally 
advantageous  in  peace,  and,  according  to  the  sen- 
timent which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Horace*,  that 

*  O  cives,  cives,  quu?i-eu(la  pecuaia  priinum  est, 
Virtus  posdittiiiniM:  Imm  Jmiu  tununiw  ab  Imo 
Pradocct.  Epi^t.  f.  1.  u3. 
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VMPABiATf,  it  was  the  very  first  object  of  pursuit.  Although 
A.  I).  79.    he  was  never  to  be  diverted  from  a  project  of  gtiin, 
"^v— ^   yet  he  eodeavoured  to  elude  the  infamy  attached 
to   eovetousness  by  good-humoured  repartees. 
When  one  of  hie  favourites  requested  an  office  for 
a  person,  whom   he   falsely  re])iesented  as  his 
brother,  Vespasian,  being  aware  ut  the  fraud,  sent 
for  the  applicant  and  gave  him  the  place  for  the 
sum  which  he  had  stipulated  with  his  friend ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  &yourite,he  calmly  remarked 
to  him :  "  You  must  seek  another  brother,  for  the 
person  you  suppose  to  be  so  related  to  you^  is  my 
brother^  not  yours.''   The  ambassadors  of  a  certain 
city  came  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  they  had 
agreed  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  at  a  very  consider- 
able expense;  upon  which  he  extended  his  open 
hand,  and  said  to  them :     Here  is  the  base  ibr 
your  statue  quite  ready,  give  me  the  money*^ 
Although  modem  statesmen  have  surpassed  the 
ancients  in  financial  ing-enuity,  yet  it  will  be  long 
ere  they  equal  the  eliiontery  of  Vespasian,  who 
laid  a  tax  upon  urine.    When  Titus  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  at  so  extraordinary  an  act,  his  father 
took  a  piece  of  money  just  received  firom  the  new 
duty,  and,  holding  it  to  his  nose,  asked  him  if  it 
smelt  more  offensively  than  other  coin,  on  account 
of  the  source  from  which  it  came?*    Such  conduct 
fixed  the  indelible  stain  of  avarice  upon  the  cha* 
racter  of  Vespasian,  and  as  he  had  laughed  at  the 
vice  during  his  life,  so  others  took  the  same  liberty 

•  To  this  incident  the  uonls*  of  Juvenal  ieem  to  allude:  lueri  bonu*  est 
odor  ex  re  Qudlibet.  (Sat.  xiv.  204.)  In  reading  of  the  thirst  for  goUi, 
which  prevailed  in  aodait  Roine,  bow  aptly  the  description  appUea  to  our 
owa  age.  Inter  iro«  tancti$$ima  JMviH4irwm  Mi^fertM.^S»X,  1.  US. 

lUa  tuo  gententia  mmper  <«  «rt 

Vet'fctur,  Dis  ntque  ip»o  Jovf  liiijnn,  poetce  : 

Vndt  habtfOi,  qtutrit  netM^ttd  oportet  habere. — Sat,  xlf,  306. 
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after  his  decease.    In  the  entertainments  which  vbspahiaw, 

were  giyen  at  his  funeral^  Favo^  the  miimc^  imita- 

ting  the  emperor^s  behaviour  and  mode  of  speaking*,  ^•'•v-^ 

asked  the  procurators  what  ^\  ould  be  the  expense 
of  his  obsequies;  and  when  they  stated  a  larg-e  sum, 
he  replied :  Give  me  but  a  tenth  part  of  that^  and 
yon  may  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber.^ 

Vespasian  was  of  a  round  fi^re  and  strongly 
made ;  and  his  countenance  carried  the  expression 
of  a  person  straining  himself.  The  excellent  health 
which  he  enjoyed  was  promoted  by  no  other  means 
than  by  firkstion,  and  by  fasting  one  day  in  each 
month. 

The  works  of  most  of  the  authors,  who  flounshed 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  have  not  descended  to 
modem  times.  The  Dialogue  eoncerning  Oratcmy 
which  is  usually  appended  to  the  works  of  Tadtus^ 
but  which  some  have  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Quin- 
tiliaii*,  was  written  about  tli^  year  75;  at  least, 
the  scene  of  the  Dialogue  is  hxed  in  that  year.  OeOrmt. 
Pliny  the  elder  dedicated  his  celebrated  work 
upon  Natural  History  to  Titus  in  the  year  77.      pub.  Pn><^ 

Vespasian    planted  several  colonies,  especially  eo*.  Chr. 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  some  of  them 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Flavian^ 
in  honour  of  his  family. 

*  Lip«ia»  proDOuncet  it  uncertain,  wLu  wu^  the  authoi-  of  this  famouA 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mirth  and  education  of  Titus* — Hia  aceomplUh' 
ment9. — His  conduct  before  Veepaeim  woe  made 
emperor. — Sic  authority  under  hUi  father,  and 

his  unpopularity, — He  reforms  hU  conduct,  re- 
fiounees  his  unworthy  associates,  and  disjnisses 
Berenice. — His  justice  and  benevolence. — His 
cUmencij  and  forbearance  to  aU,  and  especially 
to  his  brother  Domitian, — The  first  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  takes  place, — Pliny  the  elder 
suffocated, — MU  nephew  exposed  to  great  peril. 
— The  bencffolencc  of  Titus  in  relieving  the  suf^ 
ferers  in  Campama. — A  great  fire  destroys  many 
edifices  at  Iiomc,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  pesti* 
lence. — llie  dedication  of  the  Colosseum, —  'J  itvs 
attacked  with  fever,  and  dies, — Conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  deathj  and  as  to  the  sentiments 
imputed  to  him  in  his  last  moments. — Remarks 
upon  his  conduct,  and  upon  the  prohahility  of  his 
persevering  in  the  same  course  of  mercy,  if  he  had 
lived  longer. 

TiT08,  the  eldest  son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia  rnv, 

Domitiila,  quietly  succeeded  to  the  iiiipcrial  disr-  a.d.to. 
nitv,  which  his  father  had  not  been  able  to  acquire  „  ^T^^iT^ 

.  %  ,  .  n   '  '^  TT   Sttet»  yHI. 

Without  the  sanguinary  contests  of  civil  war.    Jtle  (th.)  i, 
was  born  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  mw,  ixn, 

year  40,  according*  to  the  most  probable  date  that  can 
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Trnr»,  be  inferred  from  the  conflictin<y  testimony  of  histo- 
A.D.  71).  nans;  but  whatever  was  the  precise  year  of  his 
'  '  '  birth^  he  inherited  the  sovereignty  at  an  age  when 
he  was  in  foil  vigour^  both  to  discharge  its  duties 
and  to  enjoy  its  pomp  and  plea^urea.  His  birth 
took  place  in  a  mean  house  near  the  Septizoiiium, 
and  the  small  and  d^rk  chamber^  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  erenti  was  exhibited  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  He  was  educap 
ted  amid  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  court  of 
Claudius,  being  selected  as  the  companion  of  the 
unfortunate  Britannicus,  with  whom  he  pursued  a 
course  of  juvenile  study  under  the  tuition  of  the 
same  masters.  It  k  related^  that  a  person  who 
pretended  to  foretell  fortunes  by  the  inspection  of 
the  hum  an  countenance*  declared^  after  scruti- 
nizing the  looks  of  Britannicus  and  Titus^  that  the 
former  would  never  be  emperor,  but  that  the  latter 
would.  The  same  plot,  however,  nearly  destroyed 
both ;  for  it  was  believed  that  Titus  partook  of  the 
fatal  cup  which  poisoned  his  friend^  and  that  he 
was  a£9icted  with  a  long  illness  in  consequ^ce  of  the 
noxious  draught.  Having  survived  the  treacherous 
banquet^  lie  honoured  the  memory  of  his  early 
associate,  by  erecting  to  him  a  golden  statue  in 
the  palace,  and  by  consecrating  to  him  another  of 
ivory,  which  was  carried  in  the  procession  of  the 
Circensian  g  ames. 

All  the  accomplishments  both  of  hndy  and  mind, 
which  distinguished  Titus  in  his  boyhood^  were 
gradually  brought  to  greater  perfection  in  bis 
maturer  age.  His  stature  was  not  great,  and  a 
slight  projection  of  the  abdomen  impaired  the 
svninietrv  of  his  form  ;  vet  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  strength^  and  upon  the  whole  possessed  such 

*  XetopoMppat. 
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an  exterior^  that  he  could  either  captivate  specta-  tim, 
tors  by  his  grace^  or  overawe  them  by  his  dignity.  A.^n. 
He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms^  and  ^-^v-*^ 

in  the  manag-ement  of  the  horse;  he  could  w-rite 
short-hand  with  great  rapidity^  and  had  such  a 
iaciUty  in  imitating  any  writing  which  he  saw, 
that  1m  often  observed  in  sport,  that  he  might  have 
made  an  excellent  forger.  A  tenacious  memory, 
and  a  natural  quickness  in  acquiring*  kiiOwledg*e, 
rendered  him  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
langpnages,  in  both  of  which  he  was  able  to  com*- 
pose  orations  and  poems,  and  to  display  his  skill 
even  in  extemporaneous  effusions.  He  was  not 
unacquainted  with  music,  but  could  sing  and  play 
with  a  degree  of  taste^  which  the  stem  Homans  of 
the  republican  days  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
possess. 

Titus  ser\ed  as  military  tribune  in  Germany 
and  Britain^  and  in  both  these  provinces  gained 
renown  by  practising  the  active  virtues,  and  the 
decorous  restraint  of  a  good  soldier.  When  he 
returned  from  his  campaigns  he  betook  himself, 
thougli  not  with  iiiuch  assiduity,  to  the  peaceful 
labours  of  the  forum.  He  maiTied  Airicidia^ 
the  daughter  of  TertuUus,  a  Boman  knight^ 
who  had  formerly  been  prafect  of  the  prsstorion 
cohorts.  Upon  her  decease,  ^rarcia  FurniUa,  a 
woman  of  noble  birth,  became  his  wife,  but,  after 
bearing  him  a  daughter^  was  divorced  from  him^ 
probably  for  one  of  those  trivial  reasons  which 
the  Romans  considered  su£Scient  for  such  a  sepa- 
ration. The  appointment  of  his  father  to  conduct 
the  war  in  Judsea^  gave  him  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  gratifying  his  martial  propensities ;  and  he  be-  tm.  iiift.ii.5. 
came  of  the  most  essential  service  hi  winning  the  ^*  ^' 
regard  and  confidence  of  Mucianus,  and  ni  uciing 
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TxTui,  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  him  and  Vespasian. 
A*D.'7a  When  his  ftther's  necessary  departure  from  Judeea 
^""x^   left  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  Boman 

forces,  he  gained  the  love  of  his  own  troops  by  his 
vig'our  and  alacrity  in  battle,  by  his  graceiul 
demeanour^  and  the  courteous  affiibility  which  he 
practised  towards  all^  without  any  infringement  of 
his  authority  as  a  general ;  and  he  was  certainly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  his  Jewish  adversaries, 
for  the  clemeucy  and  patient  forbearance  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  divert  them  from  their 
blind  resistance*  At  the  termination  of  the  war 
his  legions,  mingling*  entreaties  with  threats,  de- 
manded, that  he  should  either  remain  with  them,  or 
that  they  should  oil  accompany  him;  and  this 
violent  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
wished  to  rebel  against  his  father,  and  assume  the 
government  of  the  East.  At  Alexandria  he  wore 
a  diadem  at  one  of  the  rehgious  ceremonies  of  the 
god  Apis  and  this  circumstance^  though  justified 
by  ancient  usage,  was  deemed  to  be  an  additional 
proof  of  his  sinister  intentions.  To  confute  ru- 
mours, which  were  so  injurious  to  his  character 
both  as  a  subject  and  a  son,  he  proceeded  with  all 
possible  celerity  to  Rome,  and,  appearing  unex> 
pectedly  before  Yespasianj  exclaimed,  ^^I  have 
come,  my  father,  I  have  come/' 

It  is  not  probable  that  Vespasian  believed  the 
vague  insinuations  which  had  been  directed  against 
his  son ;  for  on  his  arnval  at  Home  he  made  him 
his  assodate  in  all  the  dignities  and  functions  of  the 
imperial  power.  He  allowed  him  to  be  invested 
with  the  tribunician  authority,  and  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  censorship,  and  in  seven  consul- 
ships. Acting  almost  as  if  he  was  guardian  of  the 
empire,  Titus  dictated  letters  and  published  edicts  in 
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his  btikds^B  name^  and  read  his  speeches  in  the  titvs, 
senate  uistead  of  the  qumtor.  He  undertook  the  a.d;7o. 
office  of  pratorian  preefect^  which  had  hitherto  ^— v— ^ 

been  held  by  persons  only  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
discharged  it  with  such  rigour^  as  evinced  but 
little  regard  for  the  rigphts  of  the  citizens.  The 
manner  in  which  he  killeid  the  conspirator  Ceecina, 
althoug-h  violent  and  arbitrary,  might  be  extenu- 
ated by  the  plea  of  imminent  dnng-er;  but  be 
outrageously  trampled  upon  all  the  rules  of  justice^ 
by  instigfating  persons  to  demand  in  the  theatres^ 
and  in  the  camp,  the  punishment  of  any  one  whom 
he  suspected,  and  then  instantly  destroying  the 
alleged  offender.  These  acts  of  oppression  were 
not  the  only  parts  of  his  conduct  which  exposed 
him  to  popular  censure.  His  riotous  feasts^  which 
were  prolonged  until  midnig-ht,  the  base  and  pro- 
fligate companions  with  whom  he  ^\  surrounded, 
and|  above  all^  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
queen  Berenice^  made  the  Romans  suspect  that 
tiieir  prince  had  yielded  too  much  to  the  passions 
of  youth,  and  enslaved  himself  to  luxury  ond 
licentiousness.  Kor  was  he  considered  free  from 
rapacious  avarice,  as  it  was  known  that  in  some 
trials  he  had  made  a  traffic  of  his  services^  and  had 
accepted  bribes.  Even  the  atrocious  charge  of 
poisoning  his  father  was  advanced  a;rninst  him ; 
but,  although  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  it  is  rejected  by  Dion  as  a 
groundless  calumny.  From  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  sovereign 
power  amidst  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the 
Bomans }  and  those  who  entertained  the  worst 
opinion  of  him  openly  predicted,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  governed  by  a  second  Nero. 

But  the  magnanimity  and  other  noble  qualities 
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of  Titus  soon  dispelled  the  cloud  which  had  been 
cast  over  his  character  by  the  iiaiities  and  vices  of 
his  youth.  As  soon  as  he  became  emperor^  his  mind, 
risiiigp  with  the  dig^nity  of  his  station,  made  a 
powerfxil  effort  to  surmount  its  favourite  passions 
and  predilections,  and  to  cultivate  the  practice  of 
the  most  exalted  virtues;  and  so  ^reat  was  iiis 
success,  that  he,  who  had  justly  incuSrred  no  incon«* 
siderable  de^ee  of  public  odium,  was  in  a  short 
tune  beloved  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  hailed  with 
the  extraordinary  title  of  The  delight  of  the  human 
race*.  As  the  first  step  towards  reformation,  he 
dismissed  his  unwordiy  associates ;  and  his  future 
friends  were  selected  with  so  much  discrimination, 
that  succeedinof  princes,  considering  their  service^ 
benehciai  to  the  state,  reposed  in  them  the  same 
confidence  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  Titus. 
Besisting  the  unjust  claims  of  private  partiality, 
he  reminded  one  of  his  former  friends,  that  his 
situation  was  now  altered,  and  that  the  favours 
which  his  intercession  had  formerly  procured  lor 
him  from  others,  he  himself  could  not  grant  con- 
sistently with  his  character  as  a  judge  and  a 
prince.  But  this  sentiment,  though  worthy  of 
admiration,  impugned  the  equity  of  his  former 
conduct ;  lor  he  ought  to  have  been  as  jealous  of 
Vespasian's  reputation  as  his  own,  and  have  for- 
borne to  ask  what  he  knew  it  was  improper  to 
concede.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  mastery 
which  he  had  trained  over  his  atlections,  he  re- 
Jos.  Ant.  19,  solved  to  dismiss  his  favourite  Berenice.  She  was 
Tte.Hiat.lL  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  the  elder,  the  last  king 
of  Judsea,  and,  after  marrying  Marcus,  the  son  of 
Alexander  Lysimachus,  was  united  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis.    AVhen  his  death  left  her 

*  Amor  M  daUda  gemorb  himiiaL— 8ii«t. 
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in  a  state  of  widowhood^  she  was  assailed  with  titvi* 
offensiTe  reports^  which  accused  her  of  an  inces-   a.  hVts. 
tnotis  fifiiniliaritj  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  the 
king  of  Iturea;   and  in  order  to  silence  these 
rumours,  she  made  advances  to  Poiemon,  king* 
of  Cilicia;  who  was  induced  by  her  riches  to  submit 
to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  to  take  her  as  his 
wife.     But  she  soon  forsook  this  complaisant 
husband ;  and  when  Vespasian  and  Titus  appeared 
in  Judsea  at  the  head  of  their  legions,  she  capti- 
yated  the  coretous  father  by  the  magnificence  of 
her  presents,  and  the  amorous  son  by  the  iisMci- 
nation  of  those  charms,  which  had  long  reached 
their  matiiritv.    After  the  capture  of  Jerusnlem, 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  visited  Rome.    The  former 
was  inyested  with  the  prsetorian  honours;  while 
Berenice  herself  lived  in  the  palace,  behaved  in 
every  respect  as  the  wife  of  Titus,  and,  according 
to  the  prevailing  rumours,  had  a  promise  of  soon 
being  raised  to  that  dignity.   The  aversion  which 
the  Romans  always  entertained  at  seeing  their 
countrymen  submit  to  the  yoke  of  foreign  wed- 
lock, made  them  utter  complaints  at  the  favours 
lavished  upon  the  Jewish  Berenice ;   and  Titus, 
convinced,  perhaps,  that  their  dissatisfaction  was  not 
ungrounded j  banished  her  from  his  society.  Accord- 
ing to  Dion,  he  dismissed  her  during  the  life  of  his 
father;  and  although  she  returned  to  Rome,  when 
Titus  was  emperor,  she  was  imable  to  regain  her 
ascendancy  over  him.   Suetonius  places  her  dis- 
missal among  the  first  acts  of  his  sovereign  power, 
and  describes  it  as  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  both 
parties.    Youth  could  have  had  no  share  in  the 
conquest  which  she  had  gained  over  the  aHectious 
of  l^tus  'f  for  she  must  have  been  about  forty  years 
old,  when  their  acquaintance  commenced^  and  at 

VOL.  II.  U 
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TiTu»,  their  separation  more  than  half  a  century  had 
L  d'79.    committed  its  depredations  upon  her  charms. 

Titus^  having  regpilated  the  aentiments  of  friend* 
ship,  and  discarded  those  of  love,  was  at  full  liberty 
to  listen  to  the  demands  of  public  justice,  bene- 
ficence, and  mercy.  He  not  only  scriipLiIouslv 
abstained  from  touching  the  property  ol  any  of 
the  citizens^  but  did  not  accept  of  the  contributioiis 
which  were  sanctioned  by  prescription.  This  for- 
bearance, however,  did  not  straiten  his  liberality as 
he  raised  building's  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people^  and  exhibited  spectacles  and  combats  with 
great  magnificence.  In  order  to  exterminate  the 
race  of  informers,  and  those  who  abetted  them^  he 
commanded,  that  after  being*  beaten  in  the  fonim, 
and  drag'g'ed  through  the  amphitheatre,  they  should 
be  sold  as  slaves^  or  banished  into  the  most  deeert 
islands.  He  would  not  aUow  any  actions  to  be 
instituted  for  treason*  and  libel^  declaring,  that  no 
one  could  justly  revile  his  conduct,  and  that  he 
despised  the  false  accusations  of  the  calummous; 
and  as  to  the  attacks  upon  deceased  emperors^  if 
they  were  really  the  heroes  and  demigods  whic^ 
they  were  represented  to  be,  they  could  not  want 
the  po^ver  to  punish  their  enemies.  Former  princes, 
following  the  example  of  Tiberius,  had  not  con* 
sidered  the  grants  of  their  predecessors  as  valid, 
unless  they  themselves  gave  to  each  a  specific 
ratification;  but  Titus,  with  that  benevolence 
which  was  one  of  his  natural  qualities,  conririiied 
them  all  by  one  edict,  and  spared  the  suspense  of 
many  anzious  petitioners.  His  complaisance  to 
the  people  was  so  great,  that  he  sometimes  admitted 
them  to  the  baths,  while  he  himself  was  bath  ins* 
there  j  when  he  was  going  to  give  an  ejdiibition  of 
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gladiators^  he  declared,  that  it  should  be  reflated  titvs, 

not  by  his  wislies^  but  by  those  of  the  spectators;  a.d.'to. 
and  he  not  only  yielded  to  the  requests  of  the  ' — 
general  body  of  citizens,  but  encouraged  them  to 
make  known  their  desires.   If  an  indiridual  soli- 
cited him  for  a  favour^  he  always  g-ave  him  hopes 
of  succeedinsr  in  his  petition  \  and  when  his  friends 
remonstrated  with  him,  for  appearing  to  promise 
more  than  he  could  perform,  he  observed,  that  no 
one  ought  to  depai*t  in  sadness  from  an  interview  - 
with  hte  prince.    Bemembering  once  at  supper, 
that  he  had  not  conferred  a  benefit  upon  any  one 
during  the  whole  day,  he  uttered  that  admirable 
sentence,  which  may  serve  as  a  lesson  or  a  re- 
proach to  all  who  have  the  power  of  doing*  g  ood, 
^'  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day.*' 

Titus  entered  upon  his  sovereignty  with  an 
avowed  resolution  to  keep  his  hands  pure  from 
blood.  He  protested,  that  he  would  rather  perish, 
than  put  any  one  to  death ;  and  neither  the  licence 
of  absolute  power,  nor  the  anger  of  just  revenge, 
could  impel  him  to  falsify  his  word.  When  two 
persons  of  patrician  rank  \\'ere  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  imperial  power,  he  spared 
dieir  Uves,  and  exhorted  them  to  desist  from  such 
desperate  undertakings,  alleging  it  as  his  opinion, 
(which  the  elevation  ut"  himself  and  his  father 
seemed  to  justify)  that  the  sovereignty  was  allotted 
to  men  by  fate  \  at  the  same  time  he  promised  to 
com  pi}'  with  any  request  they  had  to  make  to  him. 
As  the  mother  of  one  of  them  was  residing  at  a 
considerable  distance,  he  immediately  sent  a  courier 
to  calm  her  anxiety,  and  assure  her  of  the  safety  of 
her  son.  He  invited  the  two  conspirators  to  a 
iSriendly  entertainment,  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  there  was  an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  he  put 

U2 
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TiTUf,    into  their  hands  the  weapons  of  the  combatautai 
A. 0*79.   which  it  was  customary  to  present  to  the  emperor;  * 
'"''^   and  it  is  probable^  that  his  generodty^  as  much  as 

the  publicity  of  the  scene^  disarmed  tiiem  of  their 
hostile  intentions. 
Saet.TuL  The  auimosity  of  his  brother  Domitiau  was  of  a 
^Somoa,  nature  not  to  be  softened  by  the  greatest  magnani- 
mity  and  forbearance.  Jealous  of  the  superiority 
of  Titus,  both  in  virtue  and  in  power,  Doinitiau 
had  hesitated,  at  his  fathei'^s  death,  whether  he 
should  not  endeavour  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
soldiers  by  offering  them  a  double  donattre;  and 
when  he  despaired  of  success,  he  constantly  af- 
£rmedj  that  a  share  of  the  empire  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  but  that  his  father's  will  had 
been  fraudulently  altered*  In  pursuance  of  his 
pretended  claims^  he  was  always  attempting  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  Titus,  and  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  Altliouph  Titus  was 
aware  of  his  intrigues,  he  absUiiued  irom  even  the 
gentlest  means  of  coercion ;  he  adhered  to  the 
declaration,  which  he  had  made  on  his  accession 
to  power,  that  he  considered  him  as  his  associate 
and  successor  in  the  empire;  and  sometimes  he 
conjured  him,  even  with  tears,  to  returu  the  a^'ec- 
tion  which  he  entertained  towards  him. 
Sense.  NtL  While  the  inhabitanto  of  Borne  were  congrata- 
Sioo!^ixrL^'  lating  themselves  upon  the  virtues  of  Titus,  one  of 
the  fairest  parts  of  Italy  was  desolated  by  a  new 
and  appalling  calamity.  The  province  of  Campania 
had  never  been  considered  secure  from  earth- 
quakes ;  and  in  the  year  08,  a  visitation  of  that 
nature  had  destroyed  parts  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,  had  given  a  shock  to  other  cities,  and 
so  terrified  their  inhabitants,  that  some  of  them 
never  recovered  from  the  alarm^  but  continued  in  s 
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state  of  mental  imbecility.  In  the  autumn  of  the  titus, 
year  79,  YeBUvins  exhibited  the  first  of  its  fiery  ▲.b.Wd. 

eruptions,  of  which  any  record  is  preserved  iii  ' 
history.  The  whole  summit  of  the  mountain  was 
formerly  of  the  same  height^  until  the  tiames 
issuing^  from  the  centre,  made  a  cavity  in  that 
part;  around  which  the  circumjacent  tops,  adorned 
with  many  vines  and  trees,  arose  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  If  we  may  believe  the 
fiction^  which  waa  not  too  extravagant  to  im- 
pose upon  the  credulity  of  Dion,  many  men  of 
gicrantic  stature  were  seen  before  the  eruption, 
sometimes  in  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  cities,  traversing  the 
earth,  and  circling  in  the  air,  by  day  and  by 
night*.  After  this  phenomenon,  there  was  a 
parching  drought,  and  considerable  tremors  of  the 
earth,  while  the  roariiiir  of  the  sea,  a  hollow  noise 
in  the  air,  and  subterranean  sounds  resembling 
thunder,  announced  the  catastrophe  which  was 
approaching.  On  a  sudden,  a  tremendous  tumult 
was  heard,  as  if  the  mountains  had  been  dashed 
aofainst  each  other :  immense  stones  were  thrown 
up  from  the  centre  of  Vesuvius,  and  afterwards 
volumes  of  flame,  accompanied  with  a  dense 
smoke,  which  darkened  all  the  atmosphere,  and 
eclipsed  the  lig-ht  of  the  sun.  The  trembling' 
spectators,  observing  the  day  to   be  changed 

*  It  appears  from  Pindar  (Pjth.  1.  62),  from  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  that 
th»  anciMti  ihd  glanti  to  be  eonfloed  in  ttio  bumlng  cfttwM 

of  Ifoont  Eliio.  After  ttio  eniptloa  of  Veauvtne,  It  ma  ottunl  to  apply  tho 
nmo  fictions  to  that  mountain  ;  and  thus  might  hftfo  origiiiatod  the  ttaty  of 
tho  gigantic  phantatms,  which  Dion  hat  related. 

Flama  est  Enceladi  semiastum  fdlmine  corpus 

Urgeri  mole  h&c.  inct^ntomque  in^np'^r  _^tnam 

Impositam  ruptw  fl  imni:im  expirare  caniiuii*; 

Et  fiowuni  quoties  muiat  iatus,  intremere  omnem 

ManDnro  Trinaeriam,  et  colum  tttbtoxoN  fluno.'— £a.  Iii.  fi78. 
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Titus,  into  Tiio^ht,  beirau  to  tear  that  the  earth  was  on  the 
A.D.'7S).  pomt  of  being  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos,  or 
^"^v— ^  being  consttmed  by  fire :  some  believed  that  there 
was  a  war  of  the  giants,  imagining  that  they  mw 
their  fig^es  in  the  flames,  and  heard  the  clang  of 
their  trnrapets.  Persuaded  by  their  fears,  that  every 
spot  was  safer  than  the  one  in  which  they  happened 
to  be  placed^  they  rushed,  in  their  trepidationjfrom 
the  houses  into  the  streets,  and  from  the  streets  into 
the  houses,  from  land  to  sea,  and  from  sea  to  land. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  indescribable  quantity  of  ashes 
filled  the  air,  and  covered  both  the  sea  and  the 
land;  and  so  noxious  and  overwhehning  was 
their  force,  that  they  not  onl}-  suffocated  men  and 
beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  but  buried  entire  cities 
under  that  fatal  load,  which  was  doomed  to  cover 
them  for  many  centuries,  until  the  curiosity  and 
labour  of  the  modems  attempted  to  remoTe  it. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  suffered  this  awful 
fate ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  when  the  volcanic  tempest  descended 
upon  them*.  The  ashes  were  ejected  iu  such  a 
quantity  and  with  such  violence,  that  they  were 
carried  into  S3Tia,  Eg'ypt,  and  Africa.  The  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  seeing*  the  atmosphere  tilled  with 
them,  and  the  sun  darkened,  were  suspended  tor 
several  days  bet^^'eeu  wonder  and  terror,  being 
ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
imagining  that  some  great  physical  revolution  had 
commenced  in  the  earth  iuid  the  heavens. 
PUn.  EpiM.  vi.  Amonof  those  who  perished  by  the  first  erup- 
tion  of  Vesuvius,  was  the  celebrated  naturalist, 

«  «The  wordiog  leaves  it  doubtful,  which  theatre  is  meant.  The  theatres 
of  twih  ettiet  luiv*  beta  explortd,  And  no  ramaina  Ibmd.  Tbo  eruptioQ  may 
liaire  eoBo  on  wUQe  tlia  people  mre  MMmbled,  hut  tha^  wore  not  deatioyed 
in  the  theatres."  Note  to  PoMpeU,  Cbtp.  I.  It  !•  moat  probable  thoj  wm 
■leeoibled  in  the  amphitbeatn. 
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Pliny  the  elder.  He  was  residii^  at  Misenimij  titvc, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  sta-  a.o.'79. 
tioned  there,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  cloud 

of  extmordinary  shape  and  magnitude  was  visible 
in  the  horizon.  Having'  taken  a  distant  view  of  the 
phenomenon  (which  rose  into  the  an*  in  the  form  of 
a  pme  tree^  being  sometimes  bright  and  sometimes 
duslrv^  in  its  appearance)  he  resolved  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  a  nearer  inspection.  Embarking*  on 
board  a  vessel,  he  directed  his  course  across  the 
gnlf  of  Baios,  and  the  further  he  proceeded,  the 
more  he  was  assailed  by  the  shower  of  hot  ashes 
and  burnt  stones.  His  own  first  thoughts,  and  the 
advice  of  bis  pilot,  suggested  a  retreat ;  but,  re- 
marking that  Fortune  succoured  the  brave,  he  dis- 
regarded the  threatening  danger,  and  landed  at 
Stabiee.  From  this  and  the  adjoining  places,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  either  fled,  or  were  pre- 
parinnr  for  their  flis'bt :  but  Pliny's  thirst  of  phy- 
sical knowledge  made  him  regardless  of  the  peril, 
and  confined  him  to  the  spot  Anxious  to  banish 
the  fears  of  his  companions,  he  bathed  and  supped 
us  usual,  ;ind  then  composed  himself  to  sleep.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  flames,  ^\  hose  a^'fiil  brilliancy 
was  increased  by  the  darkness  of  night,  had  issued 
to  a  great  elevation  from  V esuTius,  and  were  spread- 
ing their  destmctiye  fury.  The  ashes  and  stones 
ejected  from  the  niounrinn  liad  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  Pliny  would  have  been  in  dang-er 
of  being  enclosed  and  buried  in  his  chamber,  had 
he  continued  his  slumbers  much  longer.  Being 
awakened  by  his  companions,  he  consulted  with 
them  upon  their  perilous  situation,  and,  flnding  that 
it  was  too  dangerous  to  remain  in-doors,  on  account 
of  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  they  covered  their  heads 
to  protect  themselyes  from  the  falling  stones,  and 
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Tmrt,    deaeended  to  the  seai-shore.   Although  day  had 

A.  D.  79.    broken,  they  were  enveloped  in  the  thickest  dark- 
'       ness^  which  was  relieved  only  by  the  terrible  flames  of 
YesuviuB^  and  the  pale  glare  of  the  torches  and  lights 
which  Aey  carried*    An  adverse  wind  presented 

them  from  embarking-  on  the  dreary  se[i ;  and  Pliny, 
reclining"  on  the  shore,  seemed  to  feel  the  daug^er- 
0U8  atmosphere  he  was  breathing;  and  asked  aeFend 
times  for  water  to  drink.  A  snlphnrons  smell 
announced  the  approach  of  the  volcanic  flamee; 
and  while  his  more  active  companions  betook  tliem- 
seh  es  to  tii^^ht^  Pliny  endeavoured  to  raise  himself, 
but,  falling  immediatelyi  expired  in  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  slaves.  He  was  suffocated  by  the  nozious 
vapour,  heing  lees  able  to  resist  it  than  others,  on 
account  of  the  natural  weakness  of  his  lung^.  His 
body  was  found  three  days  afterwards,  free  from  all 
external  injury^  and  presenting  the  tranquil  appear- 
ance of  a  person  who  had  fallen  asleep.  He  died 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  being  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  labourers,  that  ever  toiled  in  the 
paths  of  literature.  Although  his  love  of  study 
never  allured  him  from  business,  yet,  by  abridging 
his  sleep;  carefully  economizing  his  time^and  making 
notes  and  extracts  from  all  that  he  read,  he  had 
written,  as  well  as  perused,  an  extraordinaiy  number 
of  volumes.  All  Ins  works  have  perished^  excepting 
his  Natural  £Listory,  which  his  nephew  commends 
as  copious^  learned^  and  variegated  as  the  tern  of 
Nature  herself.  He  had  written  twenty  books 
upon  the  wars,  which  the  Komans  had  waged  in 
Germany  f  and  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
work  on  account  of  a  dream,  with  which  he  was 
visited.  Drusus  Nero^  who  had  distingaished 
himself  for  his  victories  in  that  wild  country,  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  con- 
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jnring  him  to  respect  his  memory^  and  not  to  titui, 
allow  his  exploits  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  a.  o.  79. 

The  young'er  Pliny,  who,  at  the  request  of  Taci-  '  ^  '  ' 
tus,  recorded  the  circumstances  respecting  his 
uncle's  death^  had  chosen  to  remain  at  Misenum 
at  the  commeocement  of  the  awfiil  eruption^  and^ 
althong'h  he  was  a  witness  of  the  same  phenomena 
as  his  relative,  escaped  a  similar  fate.  The 
violent  agitation  of  the  earth  during  the  night 
awakened  him  and  his  mother^  and  constrained 
them  to  forego  their  slmnbers.  Pliny,  who  was 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  endeavoured  to  occupy 
his  thouo^hts  by  the  perusal  of  the  pag-es  of  Livy ; 
but;  as  the  danger  every  moment  became  more 
alarming,  ho  was  urged  by  one  of  his  uncle's 
friends  to  depart  from  the  town.  The  carriages, 
which  they  had  ordered  for  their  use,  were  driven 
different  wavs  bv  the  motion  of  tlie  earth,  and 
could  not  be  kept  steady  even  with  the  support  of 
stones.  The  sea  had  ebbed  to  an  unusual  distance 
from  the  shore,  leaving  many  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  on  the  dry  sands.  The  dark  and  horrible 
cloud  arising  from  A  esuvius  was  intersected  with 
long  and  forked  streams  of  fire ;  and,  as  the  ashes 
soon  afterwards  began  to  descend^  Pliny  and  his 
mother  were  obliged  to  accelerate  their  flight. 
They  were  accompanied  on  the  road  by  a  multitude 
of  wretched  fug-itives,  who  filled  the  air  Tvith  en- 
quiries for  their  relatives^  or  lamentations  at  their 
own  appalling  condition,  some  raising  their  hands 
in  supplication  to  the  ^ods,  others  imagining  that 
die  gods  themselves  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that 
an  everlasting  darkness  was  going  to  envelope  the 
earth.  Pliny  relates,  that  as  the  storm  of  ashes 
began  to  thidcen,  he  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
witfi  them^  if  he  had  not  risen  occasionally  and 
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Tntjs»    shaken  them  from  his  body.    When  the  feeble 
A.»!79.         of      lurid  mm  enabled  him  to  discern  oIh 
'^^>^  jects,  he  found  the  whole  prospect  changed,  ever}- 
thing  being  buried  by  the  deep  ashes  as  completely 
ns  bv  a  fall  of  snow.    He  returned  to  AriseTnim 
before  the  tremors  of  the  earth  had  subsided^  and 
found  many  persons  who  had  been  driven  mad  by 
the  awful  convulsion  of  nature,  mocking  their  own 
misfortune  and  that  of  others  by  the  vain  predic- 
tions which  thev  uttered.     He  and  his  mother  did 
not  quit  the  dangerous  scene,  until  they  were  ap- 
prized of  the  fate  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
TiTVf ,       The  benevolence  of  Titus  was  exerted  in  relieving 
A.  t^i^  distresses  which  had  been  occasioned  by  this 

Suet.  TiiL      dreadful  eruption.    He  sent  two  commissioners  of 

(Tit )  8 

Dioik  M.  consular  rank  into  Campania,  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  work  of  reparation;  and,  in  addition  to 
otiier  gifts,  he  ordered  that  the  property  of  thoee 

persons,  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  volcano, 
"without  leaving  any  heirs,  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  succour  of  the  injured  cities.  It  does  not 
appear  probable  that  any  careful  search  was  made 
for  the  cities  which  had  been  buried  under  the 
ashes ;  for  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Romans, 
animated  by  the  benevolent  zeal  of  Titus,  might 
surely  have  freed  them  from  the  superincumbent 
mass.  Perhaps  too  much  attention  was  engrossed 
by  the  living,  to  allow  any  labour  to  be  bestowed 
upon  schemes  that  wouhl  appear  almost  hopeless 
to  even  the  most  sanguine  projector. 

While  Titus  was  absent  in  Campania,  a  violent 
conflagration  happened  at  Borne.  The  fire,  raging 
ibr  tl^ee  days  and  three  nights,  destroyed  the 
temples  of  Serapis,  of  Isis,  of  Neptune,  and  Jupi- 
ter Gapitolmus^  together  with  the  Pantheon,  the 
theatre  of  Pompey^  and  various  other  buildings. 
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Titus  declared,  with  great  magnanimity,  that  the  titus, 
public  should  not  feel  the  loss,  but  that  he  himself  a.  9.00, 
would  sustain  the  whole  burden;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  resolution,  he  rejected  the  proffered 
gifts  of  private  individuals,  kings,  and  cities,  and 
surrendered  the  ornaments  of  his  own  palaces  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temples  and  other  edifices. 
After  the  conilagTation  Rome  was  desolated  by  a 
great  pestilence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dion, 
arose  from  the  ashes  which  had  been  dispersed  by 
the  eruption  of  Yesuyius.  Titos  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  the  calamity  by  all  the  succours  of  medi- 
cinal art,  and  by  all  kinds  of  propitiatory  sacrifices 
to  the  g'ods  ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
misfortunes,  he  displayed  not  only  the  solicitude  of 
a  prince^  but  the  affection  of  a  parent^  towards  his 
people. 

The  baths  of  Titus  and  the  stupendous  Colos-  Sa«t.  Tiii. 
seum  were  finished  this  year.  It  had  been  the  (th!)?.^' 
intention  of  Augustus  to  build  an  amphitheatre  ^^^vi. 
in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  but  the  work  was  not 
begun  until  the  last  years  of  Vespasian^  and  the 
glory  of  its  completion  was  reserv^ed  for  his  son. 
Posterity  ail  mires/'  (says  an  eloquent  historian*) 
and  will  long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  Titus^  which  so  well  deserved  the 
epithet  of  colossal.  It  was  a  building  of  an 
elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in 
lenoth,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in 
breadth^  ibunded  on  fourscore  arches,  and  risings 
with  four  successive  orders  of  architecture^  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  outside 
of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with  marble,  and  deco- 
rated with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  con- 
cave, which  tbrmed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 

*  Gtbboa.— Cbap.  xil.  of  the  Detiine  tmd  FM* 
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Titus,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eig'hty  rows  of  marble, 
likewise  covered  with  cushions^  and  capable  of 

^'^>^  receiyingp  with  ease  aboTe  fourscore  thousand  qpee- 
tators,   Siztjr-fbur  fMmitaries  (for  by  that  name 

the  doors  were  very  aptlv  distinguished)  poured 
forth  the  immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances, 
passages^  and  staircases^  were  contrived  \vith  such 
exquisite  skilly  that  each  person^  whether  of  the 
senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order, 
arrived  at  his  destined  place  without  trouble  or 
confiision.  Nothing*  was  omitted  which  in  any 
respect  could  be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They  were  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy  oeca- 
sionally  drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  was 
continually  refreshed  by  the  playing-  of  fountains, 
and  proiuiseij  impregnated  by  the  grateful  acent 
of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice^  the 
arena,  or  stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand, 
and  successively  assumed  the  most  different  forms. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides^  and  was  after* 
wards  broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
8U})ply  of  water  ;  and  what  had  just  bel'ore  appeared 
a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted  into  a 
wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replen- 
ished with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In  the  deco- 
ration of  the  scenes,  the  Boman  emperors  displa^'ed 
their  wealth  and  liberality;  and  Ave  read  on  various 
occasions,  that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphi- 
theatre consisted  either  of  silver^  or  of  g^ld,  or  of 
amber.'' 

At  the  dedication,  or  first  opening,  of  this  im- 
mense edifice,  Titus  exhibited  spectacles,  which 
continued  for  a  hundred  days^  and  which,  like  most 
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of  the  eutertamments  of  the  JElomaus.  were  of  a  titus, 
saagoiimry  or  martial  character.  Birds  and  beasts^  a.b.8o. 
among  which  cranes  and  elephants  are  particularly  ^"^^^^ 

mentioued^  fought  tog-ether  for  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators.  Five  thousand  wild  beasts  were 
produced  in  one  day ;  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  games  nine  thousand  different  animals  were 
slain,  even  women  taking  a  part  in  the  wanton 
slaughter.  The  combats  of  o-ladiators^  horse  and 
chariot  racing,  and  the  representation  of  land  and 
na?al  engttgements,  diversihed  the  scene  of  tumul- 
tuous pleasure*  The  amphitheatre  being  suddenly 
filled  with  water,  hostOe  vessels  were  array^ 
against  each  other,  and  a  mimic  battle  was  fought 
hetween  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans.  In  another 
part  of  the  city  another  mimic  conflict  took  place, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  represented  as  invad- 
ing  an  island,  capturing  a  fort,  and  routing  the  van- 
quished Sicilians.  While  shows  were  provided  for 
all,  more  substantial  benefits  were  gained  by  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  citizens;  for  Titus  threw 
among  the  crowd  small  wooden  balls,  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  what  was  inscribed  upon  them,  entitled 
the  possessors  to  some  eatable,  or  article  of  dress,  to 
a  silver  or  gold  utensil,  to  horses,  cattle,  or  slaves. 

The  pleasures  or  the  benefits^  which  the  Bomans  ^^^^ 
enjoyed  under  Titus,  were  not  of  long  dura-  J^^^*^ 
tion.   After  the  exhibition  of  some  spectacles  he  smt-Tiii.  ' 
wept  abundantly  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  S^i^iiV* 
being  overpowered  either  by  the  languor  of  ap- 
proaching sickness,  or  by  that  melancholy  which 
often  oppresses  the  heart  in  the  nudst  of  the 
highest  enjoyments.   As  he  departed  from  Rome, 
his  sadness  was  increased  bv  some  omens  of  an 
unfavourable  nature ;  and  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey  into  the 
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Tr^*'  Sabine  territory.  Beings  carried  in  a  litter,  he 
X.0.61.  reached  the  villa  where  his  father  died,  and  in  the 
""""^  same  house  he  himself  expired,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September.  Whether  the  fever  which 
d^troyed  him  was  accidental  or  not,  is  a  point 
on  which  conjectures  are  at  variance.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  it  arose  irom  the  un- 
seasonable use  of  the  bath ;  but  many  ascribed  it 
to  poison,  administered  by  Domitian,  who  tvus  con- 
tinually meditating  plots  against  the  authority*  of 
his  brother.  It  was  related,  that  while  Titus  was 
alive,  and  even  iu  such  a  condition  that  he  might 
speedily  hare  recovered,  Domitian  placed  him  in 
a  vessel  full  of  snow,  in  order  to  accelerate  his 

death. 

When  Titus  was  aware  of  his  impending*  disso- 
lution, he  is  said  to  have  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven; 
and  to  have  complained  of  his  premature  and  un* 
deserved  fate,  declaring^,  that  there  was  only  one 

action  in  his  life,  of  which  he  had  reason  torepent. 
Altliou«"h  ancient  ethics  did  not  inriilcate  anv 
great  degree  of  humility,  jet  such  sentiments 
were  unworthy  of  Titus,  or  of  any  wise  heathen. 
It  became  a  topic  of  conjecture  with  tlie  Romans, 
what  was  the  single  action  on  which  Titus  re- 
flected with  soiTow.  Some  sunni^-ed  that  it  was 
an  incestuous  intercourse  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  witJi  Domitia,  his  brother's  wife;  but 
Domitia  denied  the  alleged  crime  with  an  oath, 
and  Suetonius  says,  that  she  would  have  o'loried 
in  it,  if  she  had  really  comnutted  it,  as  ^he  gloried 
in  all  her  wickedness.  Others  believed,  that  Titus 
repented  of  having  spared  his  brother,  after  he  had 
been  convinced  of  his  treasonable  intentions,  and  of 
having  surrendered  himself  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  passive  victims,  to  his  implacable  malice. 
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Titus  would  certainly  have  acted  with  greater  titus, 
policy^  if  he  had  banished  Domitian  £i'om  his  court  A^lhu 
and  from  Borne;  but^  however  his  forbearance  ^<-*v^ 
may  detract  from  hie  caution  and  foresight^  it 
enhances  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  fraternal 
tenderness  and  confidinor  o-enerositv  of  his  nature. 

Titus  was  about  forty-one  years  old,  when  he 
died.  He  had  ruled  tiie  empire  only  two  years^ 
two  months,  and  twenty  days ;  and  his  death  was 
lamented  as  a  universal  affliction.  Private  indi- 
viduals mourned^  as  if  they  had  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  relatives ;  and  the  senate,  assembling 
with  spontaneous  zeal*  passed  upon  him  higher 
panegyrics,  than  they  had  ever  been  prompted  to 
bestow^  while  he  was  alive.  When  men  had  time  to 
weigh  more  deliberately  his  situation  and  conduct, 
it  was  alleged  by  that  class  of  reasoners,  who  de- 
light in  hypothetical  theories^  that  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  died  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  reign. 
They  presumed,  that  if  he  had  li\cd  longer,  he 
could  not  have  maintained  that  hig'h  reputation  for 
virtue  and  clemency  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
ruled  I  and  in  this  respect  they  considered  him  to 
be  unlike  Augustus,  who,  if  he  had  died  in  youth, 
would  have  been  remembered  only  for  his  pro- 
scriptions and  cruelty.  Titus  certainly  practised 
mercy  to  a  generous  excess,  in  not  allowing  him- 
self to  put  any  of  the  citizens  to  death ;  and  if  he 
had  lived  much  longer,  necessity,  if  not  his  own 
discernment,  would  have  forced  him  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  justice  is  the  lir^t  of  all  social  virtues, 
and  that  it  is  not  required  of  the  most  humane 
prince  to  banish  her  from  his  counsels^  but  only  to 
temper  her  sanctions  with  clemency  and  modera- 
tion. If  his  life  had  been  extended,  he  mio-ht  pro- 
bably have  been  compelled  to  forego  the  e:v^ercise  of 
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eztrayag^nt  yirtne,  and  to  disregurd  die  applause 

of  an  uudiscriminating-  multitude  ;  but  neither  his 
age,  nor  his  charncter^  was  so  weak,  as  to  oblig*e  us 
to  odmit^  that  he  would  suddenly  have  yielded  to 
the  aeductioiis  of  vice^  and  have  been  nnable  to 
pursoe  that  even  tenor  of  conduet,  which  inclines 
to  neither  side  of  excess,  and  which,  if  it  sometimes 
forfeits  the  applause  of  contemporary  judges,  is 
always  rewarded  with  the  praise  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Bomans  under  Agricola  were  extending 

their  conquests  in  Britain;  but  an  account  of  that 
generuFs  exploits  will  be  more  conyemently  deferred 
until  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DimUian  hoitens  to  Rome. — His  youth,  disporition, 

and  vices, — Titus  deified, — LiheraUtjf  and  inode- 
ration  of  Domitian, — His  mimerou^i  co7isuhhips, 
— Execution  of  SabhmSj  and  death  of  Julia y  the 
daughter  of  TUus. — Domitian  punishes  three 
Vestal  virgins, — IHunqfhs  over  the  Catti. — 1!3> 
j^^Ioits  of  Afjricola  in  Britain. — Agricola  defeats 
the  ArdoviceSy  and  takes  the  isle  of  Moiia. — His 
justice  and  moderation, — Induces  the  Britons  to 
submit, — Civilizes  them, — Devastates  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Tay. — JRaises  forts  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth, — Meditates  invading 
Ireland, — Advances  beyond  tlie  Forth, — At" 
taohed  by  the  Caledoniafis,  whom  he  defeats, — 
A  mutinous  cohort  of  Usipians  accidentally  cir* 
eumnamgates  Britain^Agrieola  gains  a  decisive 
victory  on  the  Grampian  hills, — Recalled  bj/ 
Domitian, — Met  ires  into  private  life, — Remarks 
upon  the  description  of  Britain  given  by  Tacittis, 

Bkporb  l^tas  had  expired^  his  brother  Domitian 

ordered  him  to  be  left  as  dead,  and  with  g*uilty  x.v.m. 
precipitation  proceeded  to  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  gjj^^^j^ 
seeormg^  the  sovereig-n  power.    Knowing*  the  im-  kc.     '  ' 
portanee  of  gaining*  the  suffroges  of  the  soldiers^ 
he  entered  the  prcetorian  canij),  and,  having-  distri- 
buted to  the  guards  the  same  gratuity  as  his 

TOL.  II.  X 
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DoM iTiAHy  predecessors  had  giyesij  was  acknowledged  by  them 
▲.d!8i.  as  their  future  emperor.  There  was  no  one  who 
^"""^   presumed  to  dispute  his  claim ;  for  as  Titus  had 

uot  left  any  children,  excepting-  a  daughter,  his 
brother  was  the  legal  successor  to  the  imperial 
dignity. 

Domitian  had  nearly  completed  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  at  Borne  on 

the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  in  the  year  51, 
when  his  father  was  consul  elect.  The  house,  m 
which  he  first  saw  the  light,  was  afterwards  con- 
verted by  him  into  a  temple  of  the  Flavian  £Eanjly. 
His  early  days  had  been  spent  in  such  poverty, 
that,  in  un  ^ge  of  g^eneral  luxury,  he  could  not 
boast  of  one  silver  utensil.  Being  at  liome  during 
the  Yitellian  war,  he  took  re&ige  in  the  Capitoi 
with  his  uncle  Sabinus,  and,  at  the  storming  and 
conflagration  of  the  sacred  edifice,  effected  his 
escape  in  the  disguise  of  one  of  the  worshipjiers  of 
Isb.  The  fortune  of  civil  war  soon  summoned  hmi 
fi^m  his  retreat,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of 
Cmsar,  or  son  of  the  reigning  emperor.  In  the 
absence  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  he  had  unlimited 
power  of  indulg-ing*  hi^  youtlitul  propensities.  In 
one  day  he  distributed  to  his  £riends  more  than 
twenty  offices ;  and  Vespasian  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  temerity  and  presumption,  that  he  said,  he 
wondered  that  he  had  not  sent  him  also  a  successor. 
He  was  ji'uiltv  of  amours  with  wives  of  many  of  the 
citizens,  and  being  greatly  captivated  with  Domitia 
Longina,  the  wife  of  ^Uus  Lamia,  he  took  her  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  general  Domitius  Cor- 
suct^Ti^  bulo.  Even  Titus  had  thought  it  no  crime  to  oifer 
his  only  daughter,  Julia  Sabina,  as  a  suitable  bride 
to  his  brother,  who^  however,  refused  her  on  ao- 
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count  of  his  attachment  to  Domitia.    Not  long  noMXTiAir, 
afterwards^  when  his  nieoe  was  bestowed  upon  a.d.'bi. 
another^  Domitian  did  not  scruple  to  seduce  her  ^-^^ 

affections,  even  during  the  life  of  her  father. 

Impelled  hy  a  jealous  hope  of  rivalling"  the  mili- 
tary exploits  of  his  brother,  Domitian  had  wished 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Boman  forces  in  the 
Gkdlic  rebellion,  which  happened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  father's  reig^n ;  but  in  this  project  he 
was  eluded  by  the  artihces  of  Muciauus,  and  did 
not  proceed  further  than  Lyons*.  When  Vespasian 
airived  at  Bome^  he  restrained  his  vicious  caprices 
by  compelling'  him  to  reside  with  him,  and  to  follow 
in  his  retinue  whenever  he  went  ahroad.  Secretly 
repining  at  the  contempt  which  he  experienced,  and 
the  coercion  to  which  he  was  subjected^  Domitian 
assumed  a  g^reat  appearance  of  modesty,  and  pre- 
tended to  de^  ote  himself  to  poetry,  which  he  had 
never  done  before,  and  Avhich  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned with  disdain.  He  recited  his  compositions 
in  public ;  and;  if  we  are  to  believe  the  opinion  of 
Pliny  the  elder,  QuintiUan,  and  many  other  com* 
petent  judg-es,  they  were  worthy  of  hig-h  comninn- 
dation.  As  a  poet  of  imperial  rank,  he  laboured 
under  this  double  disadvantag'e,  that  if  his  verses 
were  bad^  they  would  be  extolled  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  even  if  they  were  g^d,  posterity  would 
suspect  hia  paiieg^Tists  of  mean  adulation."  He 
was  always  eager  to  •  exchang-e  the  pen  for  the 
sword ;  and  when  the  Parthian  king  requested  some 
Boman  auxiliaries,  Domitian  anxioudy  strove  to 
have  the  honour  of  commanding-  them.  No  auxili- 
aries  were  sent ;  but  he  eiiJeavoured  by  gifts  and 
promises  to  urge  other  princes  of  the  East  to  make 
a  similar  petition^  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 

•  Sm  Vtipulaa's  LUb,  Chap.  9. 
X'i 
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DoirmAv»  of  displaj^ng  hia  mOitaiy  powers*  His  qualifica* 
▲.D.'ai.    tioiM  for  war  were  by  no  means  equal  to  Us  desire 

"  of  it.  He  was  so  averse  to  fatigue,  that  he  seldom 
walked  through  the  city ;  and  in  the  e:cpeditions 
which  he  undertook^  he  usually  reposed  in  his  Utter, 
and  was  but  litUe  on  horseback.  He  had  no  love 
of  arms  in  general,  but  was  exceedingly  sldlilil  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  With  this  weapon  he  often 
destroyed  a  hundred  kinds  of  wild  beasts  at  one 
sporty  mij  to  show  his  dexterity^  he  would  hit  some 
of  them  in  such  a  way^  as  to  leave  two  arrows 
sticking  in  their  foreheads  like  a  pair  of  horns. 
Another  of  his  feats  was,  to  shoot  his  arrows  ac- 
curately through  the  interstices  of  a  boy^s  lingers, 
who  stood  at  a  distance  with  his  hand  expanded 
for  a  mark. 

Domitian,  being  acknowledged  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  Roman  empire,  consented  that  his  brother, 
whom  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered,  should 
be  enrolled  among  the  gods.  But^  after  deifyings 
him,  he  did  not  forbear  insidiously  to  attack  his 
memory  both  in  his  speeches  and  edicts  ^  and  it 
soon  became  ob\  ious,  that  in  many  parts  of  his 
conduct  lie  was  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  re- 
versing what  Titus  had  done,  and  discountenancing 
what  he  had  approved.  His  father's  friends,  as 
well  as  his  brother's,  were  odious  to  him,  and  were 
either  treated  with  dishonour,  or  marked  for  de- 
struction. As  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  often  been 
obliged  to  reject  his  requests,  because  they  were 
unfit  to  be  granted,  he  remembered  their  denial 
with  long-cherished  malignity.  Although  he  pos- 
sessed neither  the  solid  virtues  of  his  father,  nor 
the  shilling  qualities  of  his  brother,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  boast  in  the  senate,  that  he  had  given  them 
the  empire^  and  they  had  only  returned  it  to  him. 
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Notwithstanding^  the  unfavourable  indications  DoMiriAir, 

which  had  been  ^riven  of  his  character,  his  adminis-  a.  d.'si. 
tration  of  public  atiairs  was  for  some  time  distin-  ^^^^[^^ 
g^hed  hy  a  considerable  degree  of  equity  and  mode-  (Tit)  8,  o. 
ration.  He  was  diligent  and  strict  in  the  distribution 
of  justice,  personally  inspectinj**  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  judn  f  >,  and  checkioi^  them  by  admo- 
nition and  puuislimeut.  In  consequence  of  his 
vigilant  superintendence^  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  never 
exhibited  c-reater  Justice  and  purity  in  their  con- 
duct ;  allLouo-li  after  his  death,  many  of  them  were 
<  accused  of  all  kinds  of  offences.  Libellous  publi- 
cations were  suppressed  by  him^  and  the  authors 
of  diem  disgraced.  Undertaking  the  correction  of 
the  public  morals,  in  couforinity  with  his  title  of 
censor,  he  deprived  women  of  infamous  character 
of  the  use  of  the  litter,  and  of  the  right  of  enjoying 
hequests  and  inheriting  property.  He  expelled 
from  the  senate  a  person  of  qusestorian  rank,  on 
account  of  his  fondness  for  dancing-  and  panto- 
mimic actmg-.  He  caused  several  persons  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Scatinian  law^  which  had  been 
enacted  for  tiie  suppression  of  impurity;  and  he 
removed  from  the  list  of  judges  a  Roman  knight, 
who  had  restored  his  wife  to  her  matrimonial  rig-hts, 
after  having  divorced  her  ou  a  charge  of  adultery. 
We  shall  see^  however^  that  Domitian  himself  was 
guilty  of  a  similar  inconsistency.  To  restrain 
waiiton  profanation,  he  destroN'ed  a  monument 
which  one  of  his  freedmen  had  erected  to  his 
sou  from  the  stones  destined  for  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  CapitolinuS|  and  ordered  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

In  his  early  days,  he  was  so  far  from  showing 
any  thirst  for  bloody  that  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
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DoiimAv,  tained  a  design  of  prohibitmg  the  sacrifice  of  ozen^ 
A.  D.'ai.   on  remembering  a  line  in  Yirgnl^  which  aBuded  to 
^^"^"^    that  subject*.    Liberality  in  the  use  of  his  o\in 
wealthy  and  a  just  respect  for  that  of  others^  were 
virtues  which  he  dispkyed  in  the  commencement 
of  his  sovereignty.   He  was  continually  ezhibiting 
to  the  people  the  most  splendid  and  costly  shows. 
All  around  him  were  treated  with  princely  g-ene- 
rosity^  and  were  strictly  admonished  not  to  be 
gfuil^  of  any  sordid  act.    If  estates  were  be* 
qneathed  him  by  persons  who  had  children,  he 
refused  them.    Many,  who  had  been  harassed  by 
long"  suits  in  the  treasur}'^  were  acquitted  by  him ; 
and  he  was  exceeding'ly  severe  against  those  who 
made  false  and  malicioas  prosecutions  in  fiscal 
matters^  observing*;  that  a  prince  who  did  not 
punish  informers  was  guilty  of  encouraging*  them. 
(Don.)^     While  Domitian  could  speak  and  act  wiiti  so  much 
wisdom^  it  is  related^  that  he  was  accustomed  to  set 
apart  an  hour  every  day^  during-  which  he  retired 
into  solitude^  and  amused  himself  with  catching* 
flies,  and  piercing  them  with  a  sharp  instrument  ? 
This^  gave  occasion  to  the  facetious  answer  of 
Yibius  Crispus^  wfio^  being  asked  if  any  one  was 
with  the  emperor,  replied  r    No,  not  even  a  fly.*' 
Domitian^  who  always   appeared   desirous  of 
A.  i.  89.    titles  and  honours^  assumed  the  consulship  the 
flopL  tuL  ^  became  emperor,  and  also  the  six 

(Oom.)  9, 19.  following  years.  He  had  been  allowed  to  hold  six 
consulships  daring  the  life  of  Yespasian,  only  one 
of  which  was  ordinary,  and  that  one  was  obteined 
by  the  favour  of  his  brother.  He  was  once  consul 
under  Titus  f  ten  times  he  invested  himself  with 
the  o£Bce;  so  that  altogether  he  held  seventeen 
consulships^  a  greater  number  than  any  person  had 

*  Impia  quam  ctesia  g6ns  est  epuJata  juveuds.— G«org.  ii. 
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before  attained.  But  the  dignity  was  of  rety  domitxa»» 
inferior  value  now,  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days   a.  d.  83. 

of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  the  ^^y^^ 
suffrages  of  the  people,  ns  the  highest  reward  of 
merit;  and  Doniitian's  frequent  assumption  of  it 
would  serve  to  deg;rade  it  still  lower  in  the  esti« 
mation  of  tihe  wise.  Satisfied  with  the  empty  dis- 
tinction of  the  name,  he  generally  resiofned  the 
office  on  the  ides  of  January,  and  never  held  it 
beyond  the  first  of  May.  He  obtained  permission^ 
however,  to  use  four-and-twenty  lictors^  and  to 
wear  a  triumphal  dress,  whenever  he  entered  the 
senate. 

His  colleague  in  the  hrst  consulship  under  his  su^t.  rin. 
own  reign  was  Flavins  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  and  [^^^ 
son  of  that  Sabinus  who  was  killed  in  the  Capitol 
during-  the  Vitellian  war.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Domitinn's  jea- 
lousy and  fear ;  for  when  some  of  his  attendants 
were  arrayed  in  white^  he  was  angrily  reproved  by 
the  emperor,  who  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Homer, 
that  it  w;is  not  good  to  have  many  rulers.*  When 
he  was  elected  to  the  consulship,  he  was  unfor- 
tunately proclaimed  by  the  crier  as  emperor  in- 
stead of  consul;  and  this  ill-omened  mistake 
Sabinus  was  obliged  to  atone  by  his  blood.  He 
had  married  Julia,  the  only  dauirhter  of  Titus, 
whom  Domitian  had  refused  when  she  was  a  virgin, 
and  had  corrupted  when  she  became  a  wife.  After 
the  execution  of  her  husband,  he  did  not  conceal 
the  ardent  affection  which  he  entertained  towards 
her ;  yet  he  was  the  author  of  her  death,  by  en- 
deavouring to  produce  the  abortion  of  the  child 
which  she  had  conceived  by  SabhiuB. 

Whatever  impurity  Domitian  exhibited  in  his 

•  OAc  iyaOhv  troXvKoipavnj. 
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uoMiTiAw,  own  conduct,  he  did  not  tolemte  the  public  com- 
82.    mission  of  the  offence  in  others.    There  were  three 
sJ^Tm^   Vestals,  two  of  the  name  of  Ooellata,  and  one  of 
S^ianL  whose  violation  of  their  vows  of  chastity 

had  escaped  the  animadversion  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus.  This  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  father  and 
brother,  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  Btimulating'  the 
severity  of  Domitian^  and  he  eommanded  the 
Vestals  to  be  executed,  allowing  them  the  favour  of 
ch  oosing'  the  mode  of  their  death,  and  condemned 
the  accomplices  of  theii-  guilt  to  banishment.  He 
also  issued  an  edict^  forbidding  any  more  eunuchs 
to  be  made  within  the  limits  of  his  empire,  althoogh 
he  himself  was  attached  to  one  of  that  unfortunate 
class  named  Earinus.  Titus  had  shown  au  extraor- 
dinary regard  for  such  persons,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  prompted  Domitian  to  make 
his  prohibitory  decree  respecting  them.  The  worst 
men  have  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  surpassing 
the  most  vii'tuous  in  solitary  parts  of  their  conduct ; 
and  this  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  impartial 
voice  of  history  as  an  instance  wherein  the  odious 
Domitian  was  more  to  be  commended  than  his 
brother,  who  was  denominated  the  Delight  of 
Mankind* 

noMiTiAif,     The  vain  desire  of  military  renown,  witb  which 
A. n/aa.    jDondtian  had  long  been  inspired,  induced  lum  to 
Siwt.^     undertake  an  expedition  into  Germany.  The  pre- 

Dioa!  Lvii.  tended  objects  of  his  hostility  were  the  Catti ;  })ut 
vit  Agr.  returned  not  only  without  encountering,  but  even 
without  seeing,  an  enemy*  His  ridiculous  achieve- 
ments were  rewarded  with  a  triumph ;  but  as  there 
were  no  real  captives  to  march  in  the  procession, 
he  imitated  the  folly  of  the  emperor  Caligula^  and 
procured  persons  who  were  taught  to  counterfeit 
the  rugged  inhabitants  of  (Germany  in  the  colour 
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of  tbeir  hair,  and  the  rest  of  iheir  exterior.  He  domitias, 
aasumed  the  title  of  GermamcuSy  although  some  A.n.es. 

medals  ascribe  it  to  him  in  the  year  81 ;  but  '  - 
doubtless  his  expedition  was  to  be  considered  as 
au  additional  claim  to  so  warlike  aa  appellation. 
Other  honours  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
senate^  to  whom  belonged  the  embarrassing  task  of 
pleasing  a  capricious  master^  who  was  offended 
both  with  those  who  appeared  to  undervalue  his 
merits  and  with  those  whose  adulation  was  both 
gross  and  servile. 

While  Domitian  was  priding  himself  in  imagining  tm.  m  Agr. 
trophies,  real  aud  splendid  victories  were  gained  by  * 
Julius  Agiicola^  whose  exploits  in  Britain  we  have 
hitherto  forborne  to  mention^  in  order  that  they 
might  be  related  in  one  uninterrupted  series.  Ves- 
pasian had  kept  Britain  in  subjection  by  the  valour 
of  Petilius  Cerialis  and  Julius  Frontinus,  the  former 
oi  whom  defeated  the  Brigantes  in  many  sangui- 
nary battles^  and  the  other  subdued  the  brave  nation 
of  the  Silures.  It  was  apparently  in  the  year 
78 J  that  Agricola  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  (a.u.  70.) 
take  command  of  the  Roman  leg-ions,  and  con- 
tinue the  war  with  the  unconquered  Britons.  As 
he  did  not  arrive  in  the  island  until  the  middle  of 
summer,  he  found  his  troops  dispersed,  and  little 
expecting  to  undertake  imy  eainpai;:*]!  at  so  late  a 
season  of  the  yeai*.  Collecting,  however,  a  moderate 
force,  he  marched  against  the  Ordovices,  or  people 
of  North  Wales^  who  a  short  time  before  had 
massacred  nearly  an  entire  squadron  of  cavalr}-, 
that  was  stationed  in  tbeir  territoiy.  He  found 
them  unwilling  to  meet  him  on  level  ground,  and 
therefore  attadced  them  on  the  heights  which  they 
had  chosen,  he  himself  leading  his  troops  to  the 
ouser.    The  Ordovices  were  nearly  all  slaughtered ; 
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]>oMiTTA«,  aad  Agricola^  to  increase  the  fame  of  hia  first 
achieTementB^  which  he  knew  would  prepare  the 
way  for  fixture  victories,  determined  to  reduce 

Mona,  or  the  isle  ot  .Vng-lesey.  As  he  had  no 
vessels  prepared  for  such  an  expedition^  he  cou£ded 
the  attack  to  a  select  body  of  auxiliaries^  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  fords,  and  whose  national 
customs  had  taugffat  them  to  swim  without  loein? 
the  g-uidance  of  their  horses^  or  use  of  their  arms, 
in  the  water.  The  BritonS;  who  had  imagined  that 
iheir  enemies  could  not  cross  the  sea  without  a 
fieet^  were  so  amazed  both  at  their  courage  and 
their  power  of  contrivance,  that  they  sued  for  peace; 
and  surrendered  the  island. 

Such  e^Lploits,  peribrmed  at  a  time  which  most 
officers  would  have  wasted  in  useless  parade  or  the 
necessary  initiation  into  their  duties,  encircled  the 
name  of  A^jfricola  with  great  renown.  Considerinsr 
that  he  had  only  restored  obedience  in  j.)ro\  iuces 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire^  he 
forbore  to  announce  his  victories  at  Borne  by  letters 
adorned  with  laurel"^  3  but  the  modesty  of  his  silence 
exalted  his  reputation,  as  it  was  conceived  that  he 
who  claimed  no  glory  for  such  achievements  con- 
templated that  hp  had  the  power  of  performing 
much  greater^  His  justice  and  moderation  in 
government  were  still  more  honourable  than  his 
valour  in  war.  Ee fleeting  that  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion would  certainly  excite  the  natives  to  rebel- 
lion^ he  began  by  correcting  abuses  in  his  own 
troops^  and  in  his  own  house.  He  would  not  allow 
slaves  and  freedmen  to  interfere  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Posts  in  his  army  Avere  not 
granted  either  to  the  partiahty  of  private  friendship 
or  the  zeal  of  importunity^  but  he  considered  that 
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the  moBt  meritorious  perwnu  would  serve  him  with  ooxnui., 
ihe  greatest  fidelity.  In  all  eituatioiis  he  thought  it   a.  d.  as. 

better  to  promote  those  who  would  not  otfend^  than  ^^^^ij^y 
to  have  to  punish  them  for  their  misdemeanours. 
Although  no  crimes  escaped  his  vigilant  observap 
tion,  yet  he  did  not  inexorably  punish  all*  Small 
offences  were  pardoned,  great  ones  were  noticed  with 
severity,  althoug-h  he  was  often  more  pleased  with 
the  pemtence^  than  with  the  chastisement,  of  the 
culprit.  Nothing*  could  have  reconciled  the  Britons 
more  efibctually  to  his  sway^  than  his  desire  to  levy 
with  equity  the  tribute  of  money  and  com  which 
was  exacted  from  them  ;  for  such  insolence  and 
rapacity  had  been  exercised  by  the  collectors^  as 
were  more  galling  than  the  imposts  themselves. 
Under  former  lieutenants  the  irregularities  of  peace 
had  been  as  dreadful  to  the  natives  as  the  horrors 
of  war  but  Agricola  endeavoured  by  impartiality 
and  moderation  to  tempt  them  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Bomans. 

In  the  following*  summer  he  harassed  his  enemies^  U-^;  70<) 
and  devastated  their  country,  by  sudden  incursions;  S^^'!* 
and  when  his  prowess  had  inspired  them  with 
sufficient  terror,  his  clemency  and  forbearance 
allured  them  into  submission.  Many  states,  that 
had  been  independent  of  the  Eoroans,  relinquished 
all  warlike  intention?  against  them,  and  g-uve  hos- 
tag-es  in  token  of  their  amity ;  but,  not  satisfied  with 
these  pledgees,  he  carefully  surrounded  their  ter- 
ritory with  forts,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future 
outbreak.  He  spent  the  winter  in  promoting*  such 
schemes,  as  would  chano-e  the  rude  habits  of  the 
jBritons,  and  ensnare  them  mto  a  love  of  ease  and 
a  taste  for  pleasure.  By  private  exhortation,  and 
by  public  assistance,  he  encouraged  them  to  erect 
houses,  market-places,  and  temples.    The  sons  of 
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BoMiTXAjr,  their  chiefs  were  instructed  in  the  polite  arts  j  and 
Jb.  98.    the  people,  who  but  lately  had  scorned  the  use  of  the 

{ZdIq)  language^  were  animated  with  the  desire  of 

exceUing"  in  eloquence*.  The  toofa  was  frequently 
worn  instead  of  their  own  rough  hubiliments  ;  and 
a  love  of  elegant  banquets,  of  baths  and  piazzas, 
gradually  softened  their  maimers*  Such  tastes  (it 
is  observed  by  Tacitus)  the  ignorant  call  refinenunty 
while  in  reality  they  are  the  instrunieuts  of  servi- 
tude.  But^  notwithstaudiiig*  this  censure  of  the 
philosophical  historian,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  that 
dvilization  in  itself  is  a  positive  benefit,  and  that  it 
does  not  become  injurious  to  any  people^  until  by 
the  excess  of  the  advantages  and  lu.xuries  which  it 
produces,  it  depraves  and  corrupts  their  sentiments. 
Time  and  experience  have  showi:i,  that  while  the 
Romans  improved  and  refined  the  savage  conditi<m 
of  the  Britons,  they  were  not  able  to  destroy  their 
ardent  love  of  liberty. 

(A.D.80.)  In  his  third  campaign  Agricola,  carrj'ing  his 
devastations  as  far  as  the  river  Tay,  attacked 
nations  that  had  never  before  been  molested  by  the 
Boman  arms.  His  troops  had  to  encounter  tem- 
pestuous Aveather^  but  the  barbarians  were  too 
much  ternfied  to  provoke  him  to  battle,  and  even 
allowed  him  time  to  erect  castles,  the  situations  of 
which  were  selected  by  him  with  extraordinary 
judgment.  The  Britons  had  been  accustomed  to 
compensate  their  defeats  in  summer  by  successful 
expeditions  in  winter ;  but  the  Romans  now  con- 
tinued victorious  through  the  whole  year,  maUng 
frequent  sallies  from  their  fortresses,  which  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  in  which  at  any 

*  The  claMlcal  nutar  ivfil  nmmbtt  Am  qn^Ml***  Ums  of  JsttniL— Sat 
XV.  111. 

Gallia  cau&idLcos  docuit  facuoda  Britannos : 
De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rUeCore  Thule. 
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aeaaon  they  could  defy  either  the  sudden  assault^  domitxav, 
or  the  slow  siege,  of  their  enemies.  A^ihs. 

The  following'  3'ear  was  employed  by  Agricola  ^^^^ly 
i  II  securing'  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  with 
BO  much  rapidity.  He  retreated  from  the  Tay*^ 
and^  observing  tvo  estuaries,  those  of  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  which  left  but  a  small  portion  of  territory 
between  their  waters,  he  fortified  this  intermediate 
space,  and  thus  intercepted  his  enemies  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  island,  as  if  in  a  separate  reg'ion. 

Embarking  the  next  summer  in  the  first  Boman  (A*D.t)8.) 
ship  that  navigated  tiiose  seas,  he  had  frequent 
engag'ements  with  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  w^ere 
unable  to  resist  the  disciplined  valour  of  bis  troops. 
He  collected  some  forces  on  the  western  coast, 
disrishing  a  hope  that  he  might  extend  his  con* 
quests  to  Ireland,  althoug-h  he  had  not  been  pro- 
A  oked  by  anv  hostility  from  that  country.  The 
enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  had  opened  a  way 
to  her  ports;  and  one  of  the  petty  princes,  who 
had  heen  banished  from  the  island,  had  been  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander, in  hope  that  he  mig^ht  assist  his  project  of 
invasion.  The  scheme,  howev  er,  was  never  idealized 
by  Agricola,  although  he  had  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  a  sing-le  legion  and  a  moderate  portion 
of  auxiliaries  would  hu\  e  been  sufficient  for  sub- 
duing Ireland,  and  for  preserving  it  under  the 
Boman  yoke. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  directed  the  (a.o.8s.) 
whole  terror  of  his  forces  against  the  nations 

which  he  had  enclosed  to  the  north  of  the  Forth. 
His  fleet  and  army  advanced  simultaneously 

•  Ernesti  in  hin  note  considers  the  'I'>ius  to  havo  heon  th«'  TwpjnI.  and 
not  the  Tay.  But  Tacitus  says  it  waa  an  estuai'jr  {ie9tuario  nomen  e*t), 
— «  daicriptioD  hardly  applying  to  tht  Timed. 
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DoMXTiAv,  with  all  the  pomp  of  martial  array;  and  the 
A.o.«».  barbarians  are  said  to  have  been  terrified  at 
^"'^^   observing;  that  their  native  seas  presented  neither 

a  barrier  to  the  assaults  of  their  enemies^  nor  a 
place  of  refug'e  for  themselves  asrainst  the  reverses 
of  war.  They  were  the  hrst,  however,  to  try  the 
fortnne  of  baUle^  and  attacked  the  Roman'  eastles 
with  so  much  courage^  that  many  of  the  invaders 
began  to  declare  their  opinion;  that  they  oug'ht 
to  retreat  behind  tlie  line  of  their  fortifications. 
Agricola,  despising  their  timid  counsels^  marched 
with  his  army  in  three  divisions)  that  he  might  not 
be  surrounded  by  his  enemies^  who  were  adyancing 
(as  he  had  heard)  in  separate  bodies.  The  Caledo- 
nians^ varying  their  movements  in  order  to  baffle 
their  skilful  adversary^  attacked  with  all  their 
forces  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  the  weakest 
part  of  his  army ;  and^  as  the  assault  was  made  at 
night,  they  easily  overpowered  the  guards,  and, 
spreading  terror  and  confusion  around  them,  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Boman  camp. 
Agricola,  however,  who  was  apprized  of  thedr 
march,  soon  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  legion,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  light  troops  to  fall  upon  their 
rear,  until  the  remainder  of  his  forces  had  arrived. 
The  approach  of  dawn  showed  the  Caledonians  the 
dangerous  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  assaulted  legion,  cheered  by  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  deliverance,  redoubled  their  exertions,  in 
order  that  the  victory  might  appear  their  own 
achievement.  The  succouring  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  strove  to  prove  that  they  were  not  tardy  in 
assisting  their  comrades ;  so  that  the  Caledonians, 
surrounded  by  such  adversaries,  either  perished 
by  the  sword,  or  fled  for  concealment  into  their 
forests  and  marshes.  The  Bomans  were  so  exhila-» 
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rated  by  their  victory^  that  they^  who  but  lately  iKmiTXAir, 
had  widied  fer  a  retreat,  now  imagfaied  that  their 

valour  was  insuperable,  and  that  they  should  easily 
penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  Britain.  The  Cale- 
doaians,  considering  that  they  had  been  defeated 
by  stratagem  more  than  strength,  prepared  for 
fresh  strugg'les  by  arming  their  youth,  conveying 
their  wives  and  children  into  phices  of  safety, 
and  by  forming:  a  confederacy  between  the  several 
states  that  had  not  submitted  to  the  invaders. 

In  the  same  summer  Britain  was  ascertained  to  t^.  vil  Agr. 
be  an  island  by  a  body  of  mutinous  Germans.  A  ifioo.  ixtl 
cohort  of  TJsipians,  who  had  been  sent  to  serve  in 
Britain^  having  slain  the  centurion  and  other 
Boman  soldiers  that  were  placed  over  them,  seized 
three  light  vessels  and  put  to  sea,  with  the  hope 
probably  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  As 
they  had  not  sufficient  courage  or  skill  to  effect  this 
purpose,  they  were  carried  along  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  frequently  contending  ^vith  the  natives  for 
plunder,  and  at  last  were  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
that  they  fed  upon  the  weakest  of  their  comrades^ 
who  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  appalling  doom. 
In  this  wretched  condition  they  pursued  their 
course  round  the  island,  and,  after  a  long  wandering, 
having  lost  their  vessels  through  their  ignorance  of 
navig^ation,  were  captured  by  the  Suevi  and  Frisii, 
and  treated  as  pirates.  Some  of  them  who  were 
sold  as  slaves  arrived^  through  the  hands  of  various 
purchasers,  at  the  Boman  territories  on  the  Rhine, 
where  the  extraordinary  voyage  which  they  had 
performed  conferred  upon  them  a  certain  degree 
of  I'enown. 

In  his  last  campaign,  Agricola^  having  sent  his  domitiait, 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  enemy,  marched    a.  d.^m. 
widi  his  army  to  the  Grampian  hills,  where  the  ""^-^ 
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DoMiTXAv,  Britons  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  further  pro- 
Jo.84.  gfress.  Stuntdated  by  the  desire  of  revenging 
Tac'virigr  ^^^^^  ^^^^  defeat,  they  had  sent  embassies  to  the 
29.*  'different  states  of  the  island,  inviting  all  who  were 
desirous  of  freedom  to  make  one  united  effort  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Above  thirty 
thousand  Britons  had  assembled,  when  Agricola's 
army  came  in  sight,  and  fresh  troops  of  old  and 
young"  warriors,  eager  for  glory,  continued  to  flock 
to  their  standards.  Galgacus"^^  the  most  eminent 
among  their  chie&  for  valour  as  well  as  birth^  had 
so  arranged  his  forces,  that  his  first  line  stood  at 
the  bottoin  of  a  hill,  his  main  body  was  compactly 
placed  on  the  acclivities  which  rose  behind,  while 
his  chariots  and  horsemen  performed  their  tumul- 
tuous evolutions  in  the  plain  below*  Agricola^  con- 
fiding in  his  skill  more  than  his  numbers,  formed 
his  centre  of  eight  thousand  infantry,  who  were  all 
allied  troops ;  three  thousand  cavalry  protected  his 
wings ;  but  his  legions  were  kept  in  reserve,  either 
to  turn  the  wavering  fortune  of  battle^  or  by  their 
inactivity  to  furnish  him  with  the  specious  boast, 
that  he  had  gained  a  victory  without  the  eilusion 

*  Called  Calgacus  by  later  editors  of  TaciUia.  If  tbe  harangue  to  the 
Britkli  annj,  whieh  the  hiitorlazi  pnta  into  hit  nKratb,  bore  maeh  lUiuiManet 
towlMt]»Na]]y«tlaNd,t]i«Bfitoiii]Mdiiideed  uttitopMgrMiiB  th^mmm! 

Bespecdng  the  year  bk  nidch  the  Romaoa  gained  their  Tictory  at  the  Gram- 
pian hi!)?,  pereral  commentators  havp  surmised,  that  it  must  havp  >>e*»n  suh- 
•eqaent  to  Areola's  sixth  campaign,  although  not  so  noted  in  the  text  of 
Tadtus.  They  might,  however,  liave  alleged  a  positive  proof^  if  thej  had 
fORei&btredfbeirordsof  tiMBomuigemvtl.  Hittmi,  qm§  pf^ime  mum, 
■umtm  Ugianemfurto  noetU  adgra§9M,  tH9mitr$  4Mtd§H».  (Ctp.  34.)  Tfat 
first  words  of  Agrtcola's  oration,  Octavui  annu.f  c.ft,  have  also  pprplexrd  the 
cotnm.entators,  some  of  whom  have  conjectured  that  we  ought  to  r*^a.i  iiep- 
tinM  Instead  otoctavus.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Agricola's  troops  might 
hK99  bMB  MrrlBg  fheir  eighth  year  In  Brltaiii,«?«ilf  1m  hadaotedmBMadtd 
awmiolofig.  Btttiheb«ttteiraafiHi^tin  tbe«lUltllll^aocoTdiagto 
JSxaetd  Jam  testate  fpargi  helium  ne^ptibat.  (Cap.  SB.)  If,  therefore, 
Agric*^1a  came  into  Britain  iu  the  summer  of  78  (which  is  Tillemont's 
computation),  he  might  loosely  d^ignate  the  autumn  of  d4,  as  octavns 
annus f  eomldering  each  military  year  as  ended  with  the  summer  months. 
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of  Roman  blood.  The  conimeTicement  of  the  action  domttiax, 
was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Britons,  who  sustained    a.  d.  ba. 


a  cloud  of  missiles  with  equal  skill  and  firmness^ 
and  returned  them  in  preat  numbers  upon  their 
adversaries.  Their  enormous  swords  without  points^ 

and  the  small  shields  which  thev  carried,  were 
arms  that  ill  quaMed  them  for  close  eng^agement^ 
and  Ag-ricola,  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  laboured,  ordered  a  body  of  fiatavians 
and  Tungrians,  who  were  expert  in  such  combats, 
to  assault  them  hand  to  hand.  These  auxiliaries, 
by  their  superior  dexterity  and  the  use  of  more 
suitable  weapons,  cut  down  the  first  line  of  the 
Britons,  and,  being  emulously  supported  by  the 
other  cohorts,  advanced  against  those  ranks  of  the 
enemy  that  were  stationed  on  the  hill.  The  horse- 
men and  chariots  of  the  Britons,  instead  of  with- 
standing the  attack,  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  obstructed  the  movements  of  each  other.  But 
the  barbarians,  who  were  ranged  on  the  heights, 
and  who  had  hitherto  remained  idle  spectators  of 
the  battle,  began  to  descend  gradually  from  their 
position,  witii  the  intention  of  surrounding  the 
victors  in  their  progress.  Agricola  repulsed  them 
vigorously  with  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which 
he  had  reserved  for  such  an  emergency,  and  at  last, 
by  dispatching  a  body  of  horse  to  attack  them  in 
the  rear,  he  dismayed  and  routed  them  on  all  sides. 
Ten  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
while  only  three  hundred  and  sixty  perished  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  related,  that  some 
of  the  barbarians,  after  the  engagement,  slaughtered 
their  own  wives  and  children,  believing  that  such 
violence  was  more  compassionate,  than  to  allow 
them  to  fall  into  the  IniTids  of  the  conqiierors. 
Agricola,  having  completely  dispersed  his  enemies, 
VOL  ir.  y 
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DoMZTXAN,  permitted  his  anny  to  retire  into  winter  quarters; 
A.^D  *84.    but  he  first  commanded  the  prcefect  of  his  fleet  to 

j^j^jjl^^  sail  round  Britain,  and  confirm  the  discovery, 
which  the  UaipiaxuB  had  accidentally  made,  of  its 
insular  situation. 

Tac  vit.  Agr.  Although  Agricola  was  too  modest  to  indulge 
*  '  in  any  boastful  and  exaggerated  account  of  his 
exploits,  yet  the  announcement  of  them  was  so  far 
from  gratifying  Domitian,  that  it  filled  his  bosom 
with  all  the  pangs  of  secret  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent. He  was  conscious  that  his  late  expedition 
against  the  Catti  would  appear  to  every  one  an 
oj^ect  of  just  derision,  when  compared  with  the 
arduous  achievements  and  real  victories  of  Agricola. 
Having  always  been  envious  of  the  glory  which  his 
brother  Titus  had  acquired  in  war,  he  was  still  less 
able  to  endure  vnth  composure  the  great  and  sud- 
den renown,  which  one  of  his  own  generals  bad 
meritoriously  earned.  Instead  of  eliciting  and 
fostering  the  virtues  of  others  with  that  generosity, 
which  would  have  caused  part  of  their  lustre  to 
reflect  upon  himself,  he  contemplated  nothing  with 
so  much  dread,  as  to  be  outshone  by  the  fSune  of  a 
private  individual.  The  eminence  of  another  in 
civil  arts  and  peaceful  pursuits  would  have  afflicted 
him  with  chno-rin ;  but  he  was  much  more  deeply 
grieved  at  seeing  any  one  elevated  to  military 
renown,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  distinction 
peculiarly  due  to  the  imperial  name.  After  much 
anxious  reflection,  he  resolved  to  dissemble  his 
jealous  hatred  of  Agricola,  until  the  noise  of  his 
victories  had  subsided,  and  he  had  quitted  Britain. 
He  orderedi  therefore,  the  senate  to  decree  him  a 
triumphal  statue,  and  the  highest  honours  which 
military  commanders  could  then  enjoy ;  at  the 
same  time  he  recalled  him  from  Britain,  artfully 
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alleg^g,  that  he  intended  him  to  succeed  to  the  domittax, 
govenimentoftheproyineeofSyrift--iinhonoarable  Jitii. 

post,  which  was  tben  vacant  by  the  death  of  Atilius  ' 
Hufus.  Agiicola^  hayiDg  left  Britain  in  a  state  of 
subjection  and  tranquillity,  entered  Home  during 
the  nighty  in  order  to  avoid  the  public  congratula* 
tions  of  his  friends^  and  the  greetings  of  those  who 
niig'ht  be  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits.  He 
visited  the  palace  also  during^  the  nighty  according 
to  the  commands  which  he  had  received^  and^  being 
presented  to  the  emperor^  was  dismi^ed  with  a 
hasty  salutation^  which  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  of  those  enquiries,  that  were  naturally  sug*- 
gested  by  his  enterprise  in  an  unknown  country. 
Conscious  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  retired  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
where  his  quiet  and  unassuming*  modesty  was  the 
only  snfeo*uard  with  which  he  could  protect  himself 
against  the  malevolent  jealousy  of  Domitian. 

In  sailing  round  die  north  of  Britain,  the  Tae.  vit  Afr. 
Bomans  not  only  discovered  and  subdued  the^^'^ 
Orkneys*,  but  boasted  that  they  had  caug'ht  a 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  Thule.  The  objects  which 
they  really  discerned  were  probably  the  Shetland 
Isles ;  hut  their  opinion  of  Thule  seems  to  have 
been  vague  and  confused,  as  if  they  imag-ined  it  to 
be  an  island  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  habitable  world.  The  sea  near  the  Orkneys, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Roman  navig-ators^ 
was  sluggish  and  heavy  to  the  oar  f ;  and  Tacitus 

*  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Orkneys  were  added  to  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  time  of  Claadias.  Tliis  ifl  neither  probebk  in  itwlf,  nor  consonant 
wfth  tiM  9Kfnm  novdi  of  TMltai.  Junaul  Mens  to  agm  with  TtHtoBf 
whan  Iw  d— crlbei  them  as  modo  eaptas  Oreada*.  (Sat.  ii.  ISO.)  Tbey 

mig^ht  ha?e  been  imperfectly  known  in  the  vl^^  of  Claudius,  because  MeU 
makes  Tn«>ntion  of  theiaj  bat  it  it  dlfficolt  to  '"f*"^  that  they  were  eon- 
quered  at  that  time, 
t  Mart  pigrvan  et  grave  remigaKHbmt. 

Y9 
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DoMiTiAM,  supposes,  that  the  waters  were  less  easily  impelled 
4.]>.  84.    on  account  of  their  immense  depth  and  extent.  In 
several  eircomstances  the  ancient  historian^s  de- 
scription of  Britaiu  is  corroborated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  its  modern  inhabitants.    When  he  speaks 
of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  absence 
of  severe  cold,  of  the  abundance  of  rain,  of  the 
cloudiness  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  slowness  with 
which  fruits  were  ripened  under  the  British  sun, 
we  learii  that  the  Inpse  of  many  centuries  has  not 
ejected  any  alteration  in  the  climate  or  the  soil  of 
onr  island.    When  he  alludes  to  the  gold  and 
silver  found  in  our  mines,  and  the  pearls  to  be 
g'athered  on  our  sliores,  we  might  lament  for  a 
moment  that  we  had  failed  to  inherit  part  of  the 
wealth  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  pearls,  he  informs 
us,  were  dnstjr  and  livid,  and  nature  has  kindly  left 
us  more  valuable  mines  than  those  of  silver  and 
gold.    The  shortness  of  the  nig-hts  in  the  north  of 
Britain  was  a  phenomenon  which  attracted  the 
notice  not  only  of  Tacitus^  but  of  Juvenal  *  and 
other  Bomans.    In  speculating  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Britons,  Tacitus  considers  them  to  have  been 
principally  of  Gallic  extraction ;  althouirh  he  sup- 
poses^ that  German  tribes  might  have  settled  in 
Caledonia,  and  the  ancient  Spaniards  in  South 
Wales.   He  pronounces  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britains  to  have  been  similar,  and  their 
language  not  very  different ;  and  he  observes,  that 
the  two  people  corresponded  in  their  military 
character,  being  prompt  to  seek  danger,  but  when 
it  arrived,  not  sufficiently  resolute  in  encountering* 
it.    We  shall  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  this  las  t 
point  of  similitude  any  longer  exists  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain*   Tacitus  candidly 

•  8tt.  IL  161. 
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acknowledges^  that  in  the  conquest  of  our  island,  DomriAir, 

nothing  was  more  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  a.d.m. 
than  the  want  of  union  nmoiii2:  the  inhabitants.   It    ^ '  '  ^ 
was  rare,  he  says^  for  two  or  three  states  to  coa- 
lesce for  their  common  preaenration ;  so  that  their 
formidable  enemy,  by  attacking^  each  separately^  at 
length  overcame  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Various  instances  of  the  cruelty  of  Domituin. — 
Sis  profusion  tn  largesses,  spectacles,  and  MU- 
ingsy  by  which  he  is  urged  into  oil  hinds  of 

rapacity  and  extortion, — Tli^  Nasamones  revoU 
and  are  massacred. — JDomitian  aspires  to  the 
name  and  worship  of  a  gad* — Institution  of  the 
CapitoUne  and  other  games. — Domitian  under' 
takes  two  expeditions  against  the  Damans. — 
Defeated  hj  the  Marcomannij  and  makes  an  ix^no^ 
minious  peace  with  the  Dacians* — The  Mamans, 
ashamed  of  the  defeat  of  their  armies,  desire 
to  see  Agrieola  invested  with  the  eommand. — 
i.  Antoniue  revolts  in  Upper  Oermany. — 
Defeated  and  slain, — The  crtieltijof  Domitian  to 
his  partisans, — A  false  Hero  supported  by  the 
Parthians. — Many  persons  kiUed  by  poisoned 
needUe. —  Contests  exhiiited  by  Domitian  on 
account  of  his  Dacian  victories,  and  th^  extras 
ordhiary  entertainment  given  to  the  h nights  and 
senators. — Cornelia^  a  Vestal,  buried  alive,  and 
her  paramours  punished, — Edict  of  Domitian 
respecting  vines. — Conduct  of  Agrieola  tn  his 
retirement, — His  illness,  dmth  and  character, — 
Dornitian''s  exjiedifion,  n/]ain-9t  the  Sanfiatians. 
—Mis  cruelty  becomes  more  unrelenting, — JPuts 
to  death  Mehfidius,  Seneeio,  and  Sustieus,  and 
banishes  all  philosophers  from  Borne  and  Itafy* 

Domitian,  That  dubious  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  which 
A.D.86.  appeared  in  the  early  administration  of  Domitian, 
^■^v— ^    was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for  he  soon  indulge 
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in  the  practice  of  open  and  wanton  cruelty.  Jea-  box^itiait, 
lousy  of  his  wife  Domitia  urg'ed  him  to  Ull  Paris   a.d.  a& 

the  dancer  *,  in  the  middle  of  the  pablic  road ;  and  s^^J^7^^^ 
when  many  of  the  citizens  adorned  the  spot  with  (i>om.)  lo. 
flowers^  he  commanded  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
A  pupil  of  Pans  was  slain  by  him^  fi>r  no  reason, 
except  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  his  master.  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus 
was  killed  for  some  free  remarks  which  appeared 
in  his  history,  and  even  the  transcribers  of  the 
offensive  work  were  crucified.  Another  person, 
who  had  uttered  some  words  of  apparently  harm- 
less import,  was  exposed  to  dog's  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, under  pretence  that  he  had  spoken  with 
impiety.  Senators  and  men  of  the  highest  rank 
were  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  anger  and  suspi* 
don;  and,  among*  others,  Civica  Cerealis,  pro- 
consul of  Asia^  was  condemned  for  some  alleg-ed 
project  of  rebellion.  Trivial  and  accidental  offences 
were  made  the  plea  for  destruction.  JBlius  Lamia, 
whose  wife  Domitian  had  taken  away,  could  not 
forbear  uttering  some  jokes  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  emperor  commended  his  voice^  he  re- 
plied, Alas,  I  am  silent  ,*  and  ibr  this,  and  some 
other  oblique  allusions,  he  was  put  to  death* 
Salvius  Gocceianus  was  killed  for  celebrating  the 
birth-day  of  the  emperor  Otho,  who  was  his  uncle. 
Metius  Pomposiauus  wu8  condemned  because  (ac- 
cording to  the  astrological  fictions  of  the  day)  he 
had  an  imperial  nativity ;  and,  to  add  to  his  crimi-* 
nality,  he  carried  about  with  him  a  map  of  the 
world,  with  the  orations  of  the  king's  and  generals 
extracted  from  Livy,  and  dared  to  give  his  slaves 
the  appellations  of  Mago  and  Anniball  Lucullus, 

*  According  to  aome,  this  Paria  ww  the  object  of  Juveiial'4  ollimotu. 
Sat.  Tii.  iiO. 
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DoMiTiAir,  the  lieutenant  of  Britain,  was  considered  g^ltv, 
A.B.8A.  becaiiae  he  had  distingciiBhed  some  lancea  of  a 
"^"^   noTel  constniction  by  his  own  name.    As  if  to 

justify  his  cruelty  by  the  pleas  of  reason  or  neces- 
sity, Domitian  observed,  that  those  princes,  who 
executed  but  few  of  their  subjects,  were  not  to  be 
congratulated  so  much  for  their  clemency^  as  for 
dieir  GTOod  fortune. 

Although  ii\  aiice  and  rapacity  were  repugnant 
A.D.86.    to  his  natural  disposition,  yet  he  was  hurried  into 

fpSigff, IS.  these  vices  by  the  heedless  profusion  with  which  he 
had  layished  his  treasures.  He  had  increased  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers ;  banquets  and  lar^  esse^s  were 
bestowed  upon  the  people ;  and  spectacles  of  all 
kinds  were  exhibited  with  unusual  magniiiceuce. 
Squadrons  of  ships,  not  much  inferior  to  real  fleets^ 
engaged  in  a  lake  which  he  had  ezcayated  near  the 
Tiber.  To  these  expenses  were  added  the  sums 
that  he  squandered  in  building-,  for  which  (aecord- 

viwPttbUc-  ingr  to  Piutarcil)  he  entertained  a  most  ungoverned 
propensity.  Many  of  the  edifices  at  Bome^  which 
had  been  burned  in  the  preceding  reign,  were 
restored  by  his  munificence  ;  but  he  inscribed  them 
all  with  his  own  name,  and  made  no  mention  of 
their  ancient  founders.  In  rebuilding  the  Capitol 
he  is  said  to  have  expended  more  than  twelre  thou- 
sand talents  in  the  gilding  alone ;  while  the  pillars 
were  constructed  of  Pentelic  marble.  Ha^ang 
exhausted  his  resources  by  so  many  acts  of  extra- 
vagance, he  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  expenses 
by -diminishing  the  number  of  his  tro<^;  but, 
when  he  reflected  that  such  a  plan  would  expose 
liiin  to  the  insults  and  attacks  of  foreiorn  nations, 
he  beg-an  to  relieve  his  necessities  by  the  merciless 
plunder  of  his  own  subjects.  The  property  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  was  seized  by  him,  upon  the 
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most  trivial  offence  alleged  by  the  most  worthless  oomitiast, 
accuser.  Any  disrespectful  action  or  word  was  Jo^^, 
construed  into  treason  ag*ainst  the  emperor ;  and  ^"  v-^ 
estates  of  persons^  who  were  utterly  unknown  to 
him,  were  converted  to  his  use,  if  a  single  witness 
declared,  that  he  had  heard  the  deceased  arow 
their  intention  to  make  Ceesar  their  heir.  Of  those, 
whose  wealth  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  rapacit^■, 
some  were  openly  accused  in  the  senate,  some  were 
condemned  in  their  absence,  and  others  were  insidi- 
ously  destroyed  by  poison.  The  Jews,  particularly, 
were  harassed  with  rigid  exactions;  and  accusa- 
tions were  laid  ag'ainst  those,  who  lived  in  the  city 
without  making  a  public  profession  of  their  relig-ion, 
or  who,  by  conceaUng  their  origin,  wished  to 
escape  the  tribute  imposed  upon  their  countrymen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Christians  were  in 
some  instances  confounded  with  the  Jews.  Sueto- 
nius relates,  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
flaw  a  Jew,  who  was  ninety  years  of  age,  exposed 
to  personal  indigpiity  in  a  large  assembly,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  he  was  circumcised. 

The  avidity  with  which  Domitian  extorted  money  zenar. 
from  all  ranks,  occasioned  some  disturbances  in  the 
provinces.  The  Nasamones,  a  rude  people  of 
Africa,  were  so  incensed  by  their  wrongs,  that 
they  flew  to  arms,  and,  having  defeated  Flaccus, 
the  governor  of  Numidia,  gamed  possession  of  his 
camp.  But  the  wine,  which  they  found  there, 
gave  a  fatal  termination  to  their  victory;  for 
Flaccus,  attacking  them  while  they  were  inebri- 
ated, made  a  general  massacre  of  theur  disorderly 
troops*. 

•  Cyru*(if  we  arf  to  believe  th^  hijtory  of  Herodotus,  i.  C07 — 211)  liefented 
the  MaaaageUB  by  leaving  abuodance  of  wioe  in  the  camp  which  ho  aban- 
doned to  them,  aod  rttacking  tbem  in  tMr  dnmken  revelry. 
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DoMiTZAv,     The  arrogance  of  Domitian  inereaaed  widi  has 

A.D.8e.  other  vices.  He  allowed  no  statues  to  be  erected 
fio^TTuT^  in  the  Capitol,  unless  they  were  of  silver  or  goid, 
(Domo^is^  and  of  a  certain  weight ;  and,  according  to  Plfaij, 
'^'^  the  images  of  the  gods  exhibited  but  a  mean  ap« 
pearance  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous emperor.  He  not  ouly  assumed  the 
name  of  Germanicus  himself,  but  gave  it  to  the 
month  of  September,  in  which  he  had  auceeeded  to 
the  imperial  power ;  and  he  ordered  the  month  of 
October,  in  which  he  was  bom,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Domitianus,  His  pride  at 
last  was  iniiamed  into  impiety,  and  he  began  to 
apeak  of  himself  as  a  god,  and  to  exact  idolatrous 
homage  from  his  degraded  subjects.  He  had  di> 
vorced  his  wife  Domitia,  on  account  of  her  inordi- 
nate attachment  to  Paris  the  actor;  but^  as  the 
separation  was  irksome  to  him,  he  recalled  her  after 
a  short  time,  declaring  in  his  edict,  that  she  was 
restored  to  his  ^mn^  couch  The  title  of  dlmlmff, 
or  lord,  though  rendered  innocent  to  our  ears  bv 
lon^  custom^  was  rejected  by  all  preceding  em- 
perors, except  Caligula,  as  an  appellation  due  only 
from  slaves  to  their  masters;  Domitian,  however, 
showed  no  aversion  to  it  when  the  people  saluted 
him  with  it  in  the  amphitheatre.  When  he  pre- 
scribed the  fonn  to  be  observed  in  the  letters  of  his 
procurators,  he  used  these  blasphemous  words, 
Owr  lard  4md  god  thm  commands}  and,  as  the 
baseness  of  the  people  was  equal  to  his  own  impiety, 
every  one  afterwards  greeted  him  with  these  titles 
both  in  writing  and  conversation.  So  many  vic- 
tims w  ere  sacrificed  before  his  statues,  that  the 
Capitoline  road  was  often  obstructed  by  the  flocks ; 
but,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  probably  did  not 

*  Pulrlnw  •amn. 
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exceed  the  hmnan  beings  that  were  immolated  to 

his  cruelty.  J'i^^ 


paid  to  the  ancient  Boman  deities.  He  instituted 
quinquennial  games  to  Jupiter  Capitolinusi  which 
consisted  not  merely  of  contests  in  music,  radng*^ 

and  gymnastic  exercises^  but  were  elevated  by 
intellectual  trials  of  skill  in  Greek  and  Latin 
prose.  In  the  foot-race  even  virgins  were  com- 
petitors. He  himself  presided  at  these  spectacles^ 
arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  of  the  Grecian  style^  and 
wearing*  a  golden  crown  adorned  with  the  eflSgies 
of  Jupiter^  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  priest  of 
Jupiter^  and  the  priests  of  the  Jblavian  family^  sat 
near  him^  habited  like  the  emperor^  but  their 
crowns  exhibited  the  addition  of  his  image.  He 
celebrated  games  every  year  on  the  Alban  mount, 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  wished  liimself  to  be 
considered  as  the  son  of  that  goddess.  Persons 
chosen  by  lot  from  the  college  of  her  priests^  were 
obliged  to  defray  the  expense  of  scenic  exhibitions, 
chases  of  wild  ammals^  and  contestib  in  eloquence 
and  poetry. 

The  war  with  tlie  Dacians^  a  bold  people  on  the  Dion,  ixtil 
north  of  the  Danube^  was  the  most  important  one  (o«o.^ 
in  which  Dondtian  was  engaged ;  but  we  are  not 

able  to  collect  many  particulars  of  it  from  the 
ancient  historians.  It  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
in  the  year  86,  and  to  have  continued  several  years. 
Decebalus^  the  chief  of  the  Dacians^  being  prompt 
in  action^  and  well  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of 
war,  was  a  formidable  antagonist;  and  when  the 
Romans  were  defeated  by  him,  and  Oppius  Sabinus, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  wasslain^  Domitian  himself 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  barbarians* 
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DoxxTiAif,  His  timidity  and  indolence  did  not  alloA\  him  to 
A.  o.^.    engage  in  the  active  scenes  of  war  ^  and  the  opera- 
^"^^   tions  of  his  armies^  which  he  confided  to  others, 
were  in  g-eneral  unsuccessful.   Flattering  accoimtSy 
however,  of  his  achievements,  were  transmitted  to 
Rome.    Decebnlus,  who  was  probably  aware  of  the 
unequal  contest^  was  willing  to  tenuinate  the  war ; 
but  his  OTertores  for  peace  were  rejected^  and 
Cornelius  Fuseus^  the  prestorian  prssfect^  was 
entrusttid  with  the  chief  command  of  the  Homan 
forces.    On  his  return  to  Home  Domitian  was 
apprized^  that  his  troops  had  been  routed^  and  that 
FuBCUS  was  killed;  and  this  mournful  inteiligenee 
mduced  Um  to  march  a  second  time  against  the 
Dacians.     He  fortunately  selected   Julianus  to 
prosecute  the  war ;  and  this  general^  m  addition  to 
other  arrang-ements  which  denoted  his  prudence, 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  inscribe  upon  tbeir 
shields  both  their  own  names  and  tiiose  of  their 
centurions,  in  order  that  the  bravery  or  cowardice 
of  each  individual  might  be  more  easily  ascertained. 
Having  encountered  the  Dacians  at  Tapse^  he 
slaughtered  the  greater  part  of  them*  Yesinas, 
who  was  second  in  command  in  the  barbarian 
army,  threw  himself  upon  the  plain,  pretending-  t^j 
be  dead^  and  escaped  at  night.    Decebalus,  fearing 
that  an  assault  might  be  made  on  his  palace, 
ordered  a  number  of  trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
trunks  of  them  to  be  covered  with  arms,  in  order 
•  that  the  Romans  migrht  be  deterred  by  the  hostile 
appearance;   and  this  artihce^  we  are  informed, 
was  successful. 

By  steadily  pursuing  his  advantages,  Domitian 
might  probably  have  terminated  the  Dacian  war 
with  g'lory ;  but  he  turned  his  arms  ag-ainst  some 
new  enemies,  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni^  who  had 
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offended  him  by  not  sending  succours  ag-ainst  the  domitiav, 
Dacians.    To  punish  their  neglect  he  marched  into    a.  0.00. 

Pannonia ;  and,  forg*etf\il  of  his  own  dignity,  and      '  ^  '  ' 
of  the  rights  of  nations,  he  slew  the  second  deputa- 
tion of  ambassadors  which  they  sent  to  him.  The 
Harcomanni,  however,  wei*e  victorious  in  battle; 
and  Domitiau,  fleeinor  ignominiously  before  them, 
was  compelled  to  send  messengers  to  Decebalus, 
and  to  make  proposals  for  peace,  after  he  had 
several  times  rejected  the  pacific  offers  of  the 
Dacian  chief.    The  perilous  state  of  his  afiairs 
induced  Decebalus  to  accept  of  the  treaty  5  but  in- 
stead of  paying  personal  snl) mission  to  the  emperor, 
he  sent  his  brother,  Diegis,  to  surrender  the  arms^ 
and  all  the  captives  which  he  would  acknowledg« 
to  be  in  hb  possession.   Domitian  then  placed  a 
diadem  on  the  head  of  Diec'is,  as  if  his  conquests 
had  given  him  the  rio-ht  of  bestowing-  u  king  upon 
the  Dacians ;  he  rewarded  his  own  soldiers  with 
money  and  with  honours ;  and  made  great  osten- 
tation of  his  victory  at  Rome,  sending  thither  the 
ambassadors  of  Decebalns,  and  a  letter  of  that 
chief,  as  he  alleo*ed,  althouoh  others  aiiinned  that 
it  was  composed  by  himself.    He  had  purchased 
peace  from  the  Dacian  commander,  not  only  by  the 
present  of  a  larire  sum  of  money,  and  of  workmen 
in  various  arts^  but  by  promising  to  pay  in  future 
a  continual  sum  from  his  o\vn  imperial  treasury. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  disgrace  which  Tac.  vit.  Agr. 
attended  their  arms, naturally  induced  the  Romans 
to  regret,  that  Agricola  was  no  longer  at  the  head 
of  their  legions.    Tacitus  relates^  that  many  armies 
were  lost  in  Moesia   and  Dacia,  Germany  and 
Pannonia,  by  the  temerity  or  indolence  of  their 
commanders;  and  that  a  doubtful  contest  was 
commenced  not  merely  for  the  limits  of  the  empire 
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DoMiTXAv,  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube^  but  for  the  winter 
A.D.86L  quarters  of  the  legions^  and  the  possession  of  the 
^"^v^   ancient  provmces«   When  losses  were  multiplied, 

and  each  year  was  disgraced  with  fresh  misfortunes, 
the  people  desired  to  see  Agricola  invested  v^^th 
the  command  of  the  troops,  as  the  contrast  was  so 
striking  between  his  T^pour  and  skill  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  and  the  slotib  and  inexperience  of  the 
other  generals.  The  sentiments  of  the  citizens 
penetrated  even  the  privacy  of  Domitian,  and  from 
diiierent  motives  were  seconded  by  some  of  his 
freedmen;  but  the  pusillanimous  jealousy  which 
he  entertained  of  the  merits  of  others  would  not 
suffer  him  to  bestow  upon  Agricola  that  authority, 
of  which  all  proclaimed  him  to  be  most  deser\"ing. 

noKiTiAir,     While  the  empire  was  attacked  by  foreign  ene- 
j^s'. as.   TBdeSf  Domitian's  power  was  for  a  moment  en- 

mom'^j'e  7   ^^g"®^®*^  revolt  of  one  of  his  own  generals. 

Dion.'ixvk'  L.  Antonius,  tiie  governor  of  Upper  Germany  ,  was 
provoked  by  the  insults  and  cruelties  of  the  em- 
peror, to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  and  as 
the  barbarians  were  ready  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
support  his  cause,  a  formidable  contest  was  ex* 
pected.  L.  Maximus  attacked  the  insurgents,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  engng-ement  the  Khine  suddenly 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  prevented  the  Germans 
from  giving  theur  promised  assistance.  Thus  An- 
tonius  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  revolt  was 
suppressed  v^  ith  unexpected  facility.  This  victory 
is  said  to  have  been  announced  at  Rome  by  an 
extraordinaiy  presage;  for,  on  the  very  day  of 
battle,  an  eagle  flew  around  the  statue  of  Domitian, 
embracing  it  with  his  wings^  and  uttering  cries  of 
great  exultation.  In  consequence  of  this  omen 
a  report  was  soon  spread,  that  Antonius  was  killed; 
and  as  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  increased,  many 
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confidently  averred,  that  they  had  seen  the  head  of  domitiait, 
the  rebel  brought  into  Borne.   Domitian^  upon  the  A.9J9a. 
first  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  insur-  v— ' 
rection^  prepared  to  oppose  it  in  person,  and^  as  it 
was  treason  to  desert  the  emperor  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  senators^  although  of  advanced  age  and 
retired  habits^  were  expected  to  accompany  him. 
Although  the  report  of  the  defeat  of  Antonius  was 
generally  credited^  there  was  no  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  pleasing  assurance*    Domitian^  therefore, 
his  expedition^  but  was  satisfactorily  ap- 
prized on  the  road,  that  his  troops  had  really 
gained  the  victory  which  fame  had  ascribed  to 
them. 

The  success  of  Maximus  in  the  field  did  not  re- 
dound so  much  to  his  honour^  as  did  the  heroic 
resolution  with  which  he  took  upon  himself  the 

responsibility  of  burning  all  the  papers  found  in 
the  possession  of  Antonius,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  furnish  niaterials  of  accusation  against 
his  countrymen.  But  the  rage  of  the  tyrant  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  disappointed  of  its  victims. 
Domitian's  cruelty,  inflamed  by  revenge  and  ang-er, 
not  only  impelled  him  to  make  a  strict  Bearch 
for  all  the  latent  accomplices  of  the  revolt,  but 
suggested  to  him  a  new  method  of  torturing 
them.  Fire  was  applied  to  some,  and  others  were  suet.TiH. 
condemned  to  have  their  hands  amputated.  ^Yh^^"*^***' 
extraordinary  number  of  persons  was  killed :  two 
only  of  any  eminence^  a  tribune  and  centurion^ 
were  spared^  having  advanced  a  disgraceAil  ez- 
cuse^  which,  if  it  proved  them  innocent  of  re- 
bellion, convicted  them  of  a  still  greater  crime*. 
To  prevent  that  combination  among  legions, 
which  was  favourable  to  plans  of  insurrection^ 
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DoxiTiAK,  Domitian   forbade   them  to  unite   their  camps. 
▲.9.88.    He  also  ordered  that  no  soldier  should  deposit 
^"-"v^   xnore  than  a  thousand  sesterces*  at  the  standfl^da ; 
for  it  was  supposed^  that  the  amount  of  these  mili* 
tary  sa^'ing•s,  coming"  from  two  legions,  had  encou- 
raged Aiitonius  in  his  ambitions  designs. 
aii«tvs.fi7«      Although  Hero  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  yet 
a  person  of  uncertain  origin  pretended  to  his  name^ 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Parthians,  who 
were  favourable  to  the  memory  of  that  prince. 
After  some  difficulty  the  impostor  was  surrendered 
to  the  Romans* 

DkMi.  izvu.      About  the  same  time  a  new  and  insidious  method 
of  revenge  was  adopted  at  Rome,  and  in  all  parts 

of  the  ci\41ized  world.  Assassins  with  poisoned 
needles  punctured  such  persons  as  accident  or 
malice  pointed  out  to  them^  and  the  victims  often 
perished  without  knowing  from  what  hand  their 
death  proceeded.  Many^  however^  of  the  offenders 
were  discovered  and  punished. 
suet-TiiL^  The  Seecular  Games  were  celebrated  a.  d.  88, 
(Dom.)  1  ^i^g  l^u^  4j[  years  after  their  celebration  by 

Claudius. 

noMiTXAii,     When  the  war  with  the  Dacians  was  finished, 

A.D.  91.  Domitian  exhibited  a  variety  of  entertainments  in 
Dion.  ixTii,  commemoration  of  his  achievements.  Battles  were 
fought  in  the  circus  between  bodies  of  in£Euitry  and 
cayalry;  and  a  naral  engagement  was  iatal  to 
nearly  all  the  combatants,  and  to  many  of  the 
spectators.  For  during  the  contest  a  violent 
tempest  of  rain  descended,  and  Domitian,  with 
tyrannical  caprice,  would  not  allow  the  people  to 
depart  from  the  spectacle.  He  protected  hfanself 
from  injury  by  changing  his  cloaks ;  but,  as  others 
had  not  the  same  opportunity  of  resisting  the 

•  £7.  l6f.3tf.Sii«l1th. 
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elements^  many  of  them  were  seized  with  disorders  domitiait, 
and  died.  To  console  the  citizens  for  his  selfish  ^VJi. 

and  arbitrary  conduct,  he  gave  them  a  public  ban-  - 
quet,  which  lasted  all  nii^ht.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  exhibiting'  contests  at  night,  and  sometimes  he 
selected  women  and  dwarfs  to  engage  together. 
Having  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  people,  he  de- 
vised a  most  extraordinary  entertainment  for  the 
principal  knights  and  senators.  They  were  intro- 
duced;  without  their  attendants^  into  a  chamber 
hung  with  black  from  top  to  bottom^  while  the  seats 
also  were  of  the  same  dtemal  colour.  Before  each 
person  was  placed  a  sepulchral  pillar  inscribed 
with  his  own  name,  and  a  small  lamp,  such  as 
was  suspended  in  tombs.  After  some  time^  naked 
1x>y8^  Immeared  with  blacky  began  to  dance  around 
them,  like  spectres,  or  to  stand  before  their 
feet;  the  rites  observed  at  funeral  sacrifices  were 
performed ;  and  the  trembling-  senators  expected 
every  moment  to  be  numbered  among  the  dead; 
especially  as  Domitian  talked  of  nothing  hut 
deaths  and  slaughters,  while  all  besides  main* 
tained  a  deep  silence.  When  they  hud  been 
sufficiently  terrified  by  this  gloomy  spectacle, 
they  were  conducted  to  their  homes  ^  but  as 
strangers^  instead  of  their  own  slaves,  attended 
them,  they  began  to  he  harassed  with  new  fears. 
On  arriving  at  their  own  houses,  they  had  not  time 
to  recover  from  their  alarm,  before  it  was  an- 
nou!bced  to  eacfa^  that  a  messeng-er  from  the  em- 
peror demanded  to  see  him.  They  now  believed 
that  the  sentence  of  death  was  certainly  to  be  exe- 
cuted upon  them  ;  but  to  their  great  amazement 
they  all  received  some  costly  present  from  the  em- 
peror^  and  at  last  the  boys^  who  had  played  the 
part  of  spectres,  came  to  them  washed  and  gaily 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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^o^xTZAA,  attired.  With  suck  acta  of  cruelty^  and  some 
A.  9.91.  Others  of  a  more  fierce  and  sanguinary  natoR^ 
^"^^^    Domitian  celebrated  his  Dadan  victories ;  and  the 

people  rightly  designated  his  sports  as  funeral^ 
rather  than  triumphal,  shows. 
fDom.ve        Ck)rnelia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  who  bad 
piin.  E|».  iv.  formerly  been  accused  of  breaking  her  vows  of  chad* 
'  ^  *  tity^  and  acquitted,  was  again  charged  with  the  same 

offence, and  condemned  to  the  hornble  punishment  of 
'  being  interred  alive.  Domitian,  in  his  office  of  Fan' 
tifex  Maaninms,  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
crime,  and  assembled  the  other  pontiffs  in  his  Atban 
villa.  As  he  was  desirous  of  signalizing  his  reigii 
by  an  instance  of  extraordinary  punishment,  b« 
condemned  Cornelia  without  granting  her  a  hear- 
ing, or  permitting  her  to  be  present  at  the  trial: 
little  reflecting  that  he,  who  had  committed  incest 
with  his  brother^s  daughter,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sioned her  death,  was  most  unfit  to  judfre  v^  'wa 
rigour  the  impurities  of  others.  Pliny  questions, 
whether  the  accused  was  guilty  or  not ;  but  the 
pontifis  were  commanded  to  see  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  the  law  executed  upon  her.  Lifting  her 
hands  sometimes  to  Vesta,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  deities,  she  indulged  in  various  complaints ; 
but  her  chief  exclamation  was,  that  Coesar  thought 
her  unchaste^  although  he  had  gained  victories  and 
triumphs,  while  she  was  his  priestess.  As  she  was 
descendiiiji'  into  the  subterranean  chamber,  which 
was  to  be  her  tomb,  her  robe  becoming  entangled, 
she  turned  and  careAiUy  readjusted  it;  and  when 
the  public  executioner  o£bred  her  Ins  hand,  she 
shrunk  from  his  assistance,  as  if  contact  with  him 
would  defile  lier.  These  two  instances  of  her 
behaviour  are  considered  by  Pliny  as  marks  of  her 
decorum  and  sanctity,  although  they  are  very  &r 
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from  proving  her  innocence.  Those  who  were  Domitiav, 
accused  of  being  her  paramours  were  scourged  a.d.oi. 

to  death ;  and  one  of  them^  u  knight  named  - 
Celer,  protested  to  the  last  that  he  was  not  friiilty. 
While  Domitian  was  labouring  under  the  iniamy 
arising  from  these  cruel  executions^  he  caused  an 
accusation  to  be  laid  against  Valerius  licinianus,  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  and  an  eloquent  pleader, 
for  having  concealed  a  freedwoman  of  Cornelia  on 
his  lands.  The  accused  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  advised  him  to.  plead  guilty^  rather 
than  submit  to  an  ignominious  death;  and  his 
confession  was  received  with  so  much  joy  by 
Domitian,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Licinianus  acquits 
us."  Punishment,  mitigated  in  some  of  its  circum- 
stanceS;  was  inflicted  upon  the  culprit  Nerva 
permitted  him  to  reside  in  Sicily,  where  he  became 
a  teaclier  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  inveigh  with  con- 
siderable bitterness  agahibt  the  mutability  of 
fortune^  which  made  senators  of  professors^  and 
professors  of  senators. 

An  abundance  of  wine,  accompanied  with  a  doxitiav, 
scarcity  of  corn,  induced  Domitian  to  believe,  that  a.d.m, 
husbandry  was  neglected  for  the  more  pleasing*  ^^Jj^^^'"^* 
labour  of  cultivating  the  grape.     He^  thereibre^ 
published  an  edict,  commanding  that  new  vines 
should  not  be  planted  in  Italy,  and  that  in  the 
provinces  half  of  the  vineyards,  at  least,  should  be 
destroyed.     He  did  not,  however,  persist  in  the 
execution  of  iiis  plan^  and  as  his  timidity  and 
suspicion  gradually  increased,  it  is  supposed  that 
he  was  terrified  by  a  distich  in  Greek*,  which 
threatened  that,  although  he  should  destroy  the 
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DoMTTTAif,  vine^  there  would  remain  sufficient  of  its  juice 
A.D.08.    to  pour  a  libation  on  him  when  he  was  sacrificed 

The  death  of  Aericola  was  undoubtedly  a  erati- 
io,**e.  fvino*  event  to  the  malig-iiant  disposition  of  his 
oppressor.  After  the  successful  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Britain^  to  which  no  obstacle  remained  but 
the  insuperable  jealousy  of  the  emperor^  Agricok 
had  withdrawn  into  the  most  unostentatious  retire* 
ment  of  private  life;  but  the  dang-erous  renown 
which  he  had  acquired  would  not  suffer  him  to  end 
his  days  without  molestation.  He  was  often  accused 
tit  the  tribunal  of  Domitian;  but  his  innocence 
prevailed,  and  he  was  acquitted,  as  he  was  accused, 
without  a  hearino:.  Having-  held  the  diirnitv  of 
consul,  he  was  entitled  to  cast  lots  lor  the  procon- 
sttlship  of  some  province;  but  when  the  season 
approached  for  obtaining  this  honour,  the  agents 
of  Domitian  ])eo-iii  to  urg-e  liim  in  an  insinuatingf 
manner  not  to  accept  it,  and  at  last,  by  open  per- 
suasions and  threats,  induced  him  to  comply  with 
their  sug^gestion.  The  emperor^  disg^ing  his 
feelings  with  studied  haughtiness,  permitted  him  to 
decline  tlie  pi  ncuiisulship,  and  received  his  thanks 
for  the  ungenerous  boon.  Tacitus  observes,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  vices  of  men  to  hate  those  whom  they 
have  injured ;  yet  the  fierce  and  implacable  nature 
of  Domitian  was  softened  by  the  moderation  and 
prudence  of  Agricola,  notvvithstandinjr  the  flagrant 
injustice  with  which  he  had  treated  him.  Agricola 
did  not,  by  a  bold  contumacy  and  a  vain  ostenta* 
tion  of  liberty,  provoke  the  ang'er  of  the  tyrant ;  but 
he  showed  how  it  was  possible  for  men  to  be  great 
even  under  the  worst  of  princes.  By  practising' 
obedience  without  servility,  and  by  restraining  the 
display  of  his  vigour  and  talents  to  safe  and  lawfiil 
occasions^  he  acquired  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
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historian)  a  higher  title  to  praise^  than  those  less  domitiav, 
discreet  patriots^  who  have  destroyed  themselves   A.  o.od. 
by  their  temerity,  without  conferring   essential  *' 
benefit  on  their  country. 

The  illness  with  which  Agricola  was  attacked 
filled  the  whole  city  with  apprehension  and  anxiety; 
and,  when  he  expired,  his  enemies  did  not  rejoice  at 
his  death,  nor  did  his  friends  hastily  forget  it. 
There  was  a  rumour  prevalent  that  he  had  been 
poisoned;  but  Tacitus  declares^  that  he  had  made 
no  discovery  which  confirmed  the  truth  of  it.  He 
relates,  how  ever,  that  Aoricola,  in  the  course  of  his 
sickness,  received  unuaual  visits  from  the  freedmeu 
and  physicians  of  the  emperor  ^  that  on  his  last  day^ 
changes  of  his  dying  condition  were  announced  to 
Domitian  by  conriers  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
that  no  one  believed  the  emperor  \^  onld  adopt  such 
means  to  accelerate  news  that  would  be  unacceptable 
to  him.  Being*  apprized  of  his  death,  he  thought  it 
becoming  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  deep  sorrow. 
Agricola^  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  preserving*  part 
of  his  property  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  hnd  made 
the  emperor  co-heir  with  them ;  and  when  Domitian 
heard  of  the  bequest^  he  was  as  much  pleased  as  if 
it  had  been  the  free  and  unbiassed  act  of  the  tes- 
tator. His  mind  (says  Tacitus)  was  so  blinded  by 
continual  adulation,  that  he  was  uiuible  to  discern, 
that  none  but  a  bad  prince  would  be  selected  by  a 
just  and  virtuous  parent  for  his  heir. 

Agricola  was  a  native  of  Forum  Julii^  an  an- 
cient and  illustrions  colony  in  Oaul.  He  died  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  A.  D.  93;  but  it  does 
not  appear  certain,  whether  he  was  in  the  fifty* 
fourth  or  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  exterior 
vas  remarkable  for  modesty  rather  than  dignity. 
His  countenance  indicated  the  virtues  of  his  mind } 
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DoMiTiAir,  and  his  whole  conduct  proved,  that  he  was  satisfied 
A.  D.oa.  with  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  true  greatness^  with- 
^^•^   out  attempting'  to  exalt  himself  by  the  ostentatious 

arts  of  exteraal  pomp.  Unless  the  pen  of  Tacitus 
was  biassed  by  the  warmth  of  his  aiiectioD^  we 
must  believe^  that  Roman  history  cannot  exhibit 
many  men  greater  than  Agricok^  whether  we 
consider  the  nature  of  his  military  exploits,  the 
prudence  of  his  civil  conduct,  or  the  unaiTected 
simplicity  of  his  character.  Persons  have  often 
obtained  a  transient  splendour  by  uniting  their 
fortunes  with  those  of  some  rich  and  eminent 
family;  but  it  was  the  lot  of  Agricola  to  gain 
immortal  reiio^\  ii  by  bestowing*  his  daughter  upon 
Tacitus,  whose  genius  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  most  brilliant  actions 
which  his  father-in-law  could  achieve. 

SMt  Tiu.         Domitian  undertook  an  expedition  ag'ainst  the 

(Doiii.)6.  Sarmatians  to  rpveng-e  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
legions  that  had  been  slaughtered  by  them,  toge* 
ther  with  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  it.  There 
is  no  account  of  his  exploits ;  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  bnlliant  even  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  he  did  not  aspire  to  a  triumph,  but  only 
presented  a  crown  of  laurel  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
in  commemoration  of  his  success.  He  assumed^ 
however,  the  title  of  ImperatOTj  which,  as  he  was 
vainly  fond  of  warlike  distinctions,  he  had  taken 
one-and-twenty  times  before. 

Do^MiTiAN,     The  ferocity  of  his  disposition  increased  v^  ith  his 
A.D. 04.   years;  and  the  unhappy  citizens^  who  had  hitherto 

Ir  J.  ''  ^^Py^^  some  intervals  in  the  visitations  of  his 
crucltv,  were  now  afflicted  with  one  continued 
assault  of  unrelenting  tyranny.  Rome,  at  once 
the  mistress  of  the  world  and  the  slave  of  a  single 
despot^  was  condemned  to  see  her  senate  sur- 
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rounded  with  armed  men.  her  citizens  of  consular  DoMmA^^ 

•  13  14 

rank  ignominiously  executed,  and  her  most  illus-  a^b^oL 

trious  women  driven  into  banislimeut.  Her  condi-  *  - '  ' 
tion  w'a§  in  one  respect  more  miserable  now  than 
under  Nero^  because  he  had  the  modesty  to  withdraw 
his  eyes,  and  not  to  make  himself  a  witness  of  those 
crimes,  which  he  had  commanded  to  he  executed ; 
while  under  Domitian  the  Romans  were  liarassed 
b}^  the  perpetual  grievance  of  watching",  and  being 
watched^  by  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  them.  Almost 
every  countenance  was  pale  with  suspicion  and 
fear ;  and  the  very  sighs  of  men  were  observed 
and  reo^stered  as  proofs  of  their  disaffection.  The 
emperor  deigned  to  confer  with  base  accusers  and  niou.  ixvii. 
witnesses,  and  assist  them  in  concerting^  plans  of  fDoni.Vi'i. 
nefarious  falsehood.  He  often  conversed  alone 
with  prisoners,  not  venturing  to  trust  the  com- 
munication to  others ;  but  the  dastardly  in- 
quisitor  held  their  chains  in  his  hands,  for  fear  of 
suffering  the  just  consequences  of  their  contempt 
or  anger.  His  cruelty  often  gratified  itself  in 
artfiil  and  insidious  modes  of  revenofe.  One  person 
was  invited  into  his  chamber,  and  treated  with  the 
highest  marks  of  familiarity  and  confidence^  the 
day  before  he  was  crucified  by  him;  and  another 
was  allowed  to  ride  in  the  same  vehicle,  until  he 
was  suddenly  condemned  upon  a  capital  charge. 
In  derision  of  the  feeling's  of  those  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice^  he  never  doomed  them  to 
death  without  some  preface  respecting  clemency ; 
and  at  length  it  was  understood,  that  an  exordium 
about  mercy  was  one  of  the  most  certain  precursors 
of  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  sentence. 

The  fate  of  several  illustrious  persons,  who  were      \  iii, 
victims  of  his  barbarity,  has  been  noticed  by  the  PUn"  Kp.'  ix. 
ancient  writers,    Helvidius,  son  of  that  Helvidius 
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DoMiTiAx,  Priseus  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Vespasian, 
A.D.M.    was  a  man  of  consular  rank^  and  so  senaiUe  of 

^  '  '       the  dangerous  times  in  which  he  lived^  that  he 

endeavoured  to  conceal  in  privacy  the  nanie  and 
the  virtues  with  which  he  was  adorned.  He  was 
accused^  however^  of  having  ridiculed  the  divoree 
of  Domitian^  in  a  farce  which  he  had  written  upon 
the  subject  of  Paris  and  (Enone.  The  alleg^ 
offence  was  considered  as  treasonable  ;  and  Helvi- 
dius  was  put  to  death^  after  being  dragged  to  pri- 
son by  some  senators^  who  did  not  scruple  to 
degrade  their  order  by  so  unworthy  an  action. 
Publicius  Certus^  a  man  of  prsetorian  rank^  was 
conspicuously  active  in  this  disgraceful  affair; 
and  nothing  (says  Pliny)  appeared  more  atro- 
ciou8|  even  in  days  which  were  prolific  of  crimes^ 
than  that  one  senator  should  lay  his  hands  upon 
another,  and  that  a  judge  should  seize  a  criminal. 
Certus  was  to  have  been  rewarded  by  the  consul- 
ship ;  but  the  zealous  remonstrances  of  Pliny^  after 
the  death  of  Domitian^  prevented  him  from  enjoy- 
ing the  expected  recompense  of  his  baseness. 
Won. ixvii.  llerenniiis  Senecio  had  ofteiided  Doniitian  by 
several  proolk  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  at  lait 
was  condemned  to  death  for  writing  the  life  and 
panegyric  of  Helvidius  Priscus.  In  his  defence 
he  declared,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  work  at 
the  request  of  Fannia^  the  widow  of  Priscus ;  and 
this  virtuous  woman^  the  daughter  of  Psetus 
Thrasea^  boldly  avowed  that  such  was  the  fiacl, 
and  that  she  had  supplied  the  memoirs  necessary 
for  the  task.  Her  property  was^  therefore,  confis- 
cated,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  exile;  but  she 
carefully  preserved  and  carried  with  her  the  pro- 
scribed workj  which  was  the  cause  of  her  persecu- 
tion.  She  had  twice  followed  her  husband  into 
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banishmeDt,  and  she  was  distingxusbed  not  only  douitiax, 
for  unshaken  fortitude  in  bearing  these  repeated  /.^m. 
calamities^  but  for  a  rare  combination  lof  other  ^^^^^ 
▼irtnes.    Her  chastity,  piety,  and  solidity  of 
character,  are  highly  commended ;  and  they  ^  ere 
softened  by  a  courteous  and  graceful  demeanour^ 
which  made  her  appear  as  amiable  as  she  was 
estimable.    She  was  worthy  (in  the  opinion  of 
Pliny)  to  be  exhibited  as  a  model  of  virtue  to 
the  matrons  of  Rome,  and  even  men  might  have 
copied  the  example  of  her  courage  and  firmness. 

Junius  Busticus  was  another  eminent  man^  who^ 
being  too  free  to  lire  under  the  government  of 
Domitian,  was  elecuted  for  publishing  the  praises 
of  Psetus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius  Priscus,  whom 
he  designated  as  persons  of  the  greatest  sanctity 
of  character.    Pliny  has  recorded  the  love  andpiiB.B^Li4. 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  vurtues  of 
Husticus,  and  acknowledg'es,  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  guided  by  his  exhort iitions,  and  had 
been  excited  by  his  praises  to  aspire  to  excel- 
lence.  Mauricus^  the  brother  of  Rusticus^  was 
exiled ;  and  Domitian,  eager  to  wage  an  indiscri- 
minate war  against  all  that  \\  as  wise  and  virtuous, 
banished  the  philosophers  of  every  sect  from  liome 
and  Italy*   Among  the  victims  of  this  barbarous  AuLOtiLxT. 
decree  was  the  celebrated  Epictetus^  who  retired  j^vu^j^, 
from  Rome  to  Nicopolis.  Truly  (says  Tacitus)  the 
Romans  of  that  age  exhibited  an  uncommon  ex- 
ample of  patient  submission;  and  as  their  ancestors 
had  reached  the  extreme  point  of  liberty^  so  they 
experienced  the  extreme  point  of  slavery,  the 
natural  intercourse  of  speaking  and  hearing  being 
destroyed  by  cruel  inquisitions.    They  \\  ould  have 
lost  their  memories  as  well  as  their  freedom  of 
speech^  if  it  had  been  as  easy  for  a  tyrant  to  enjoin 
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fioMiTiAv,  forofetfulness,  as  it  was  to  command  silence.  The 

18  14*  ^  '  , 

A.D.U4.    writings  of  Senecio  and  Rusticua  were  publicly 
^'-"v—^   burned  in  the  forum^  &s  if  the  flames  which  ex- 
tingiiiahed  them  eould  Bubdue^  at  the  same  tmie^ 

the  complaints  of  the  Boman  people,  the  Toice  <rf 
the  senate^  and  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Compirac^/  and  escape  of  Celni.^.— Death  ofOlahrio. 
— Death  of  Flavins  Clemens ^  and  persecution  of 
the  Chri$tian9.~J)amitian*s  apprehmmons  of 
death*  —  PredieHane  eoneeminjf  it,  —  A  con^ 
spiracy  formed  against  him  hy  Stcphanus  and 
others. — He  is  assassinated  in  his  chamber  an 
the  eighteenth  of  September. — His  character  and 
hwrial. — Hie  hodUy  advantagee  and  defects. — 
His  negUet  of  literary  aeeompUshmente* — Hie 

private  habits. — Extraordinary  exchnnation  at- 
trihuted  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  the  day  of 
Domitian's  death, — QuintiUanf  aaui  other  writers 
of  the  age  of  Domitian. 

While  many  persons  were  destroyed  for  venial  DOMITIAX, 
offences,  JuTenius  Celsus  by  extraordinary  fortune  A*i^o^. 
escaped  the  punishment  due  to  the  highest  political  jjj^'^';^ 
crime.  Haying  conspired  with  some  others  against 
the  life  of  Domitian^he  was  detected  in  his  project; 
but,  in  order  to  avert  immediate  destruction^  he  re- 
quested to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  em- 
peror. Approaching  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
adoration^  and  frequently  bestowing  upon  him  the 
flattering  appellations  of  Lord  and  God^  he  protested 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that,  if 
he  was  indulged  with  a  suihcieut  delay,  he  would 
carefnlly  investigate  the  affair^  and  disclose  the 
names  of  many  who  were  actually  guilty.  Being 
respited  upon  this  delusive  plea,  he  forbore  to  im- 
plicate any  others  in  his  crime,  and,  imder  x^rious 
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DoniTiAir,  pretences,  procrastinated  the  business  until  the  eii- 
A.  D.  05.  suing  year,  when  Domitian  was  slain. 
' — ^  Acilius  Olabrio^  who  held  the  consulship  with 
Trajan  in  the  year  91,  was  first  banished  by 
Domitian  upon  a  yagfue  charge  of  treason,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  His  real  offence  was, 
that  he  had  excited  the  envy  of  the  pusillanimous 
tyrant,  who  in  some  sports  at  his  Alban  villa  had 
commanded  him  to  encounter  a  great  lion,  and  was 
mortified  at  seeing  him  destroy  the  beast  without 
suffering  auy  injury. 
Suet.  Tiii.  Flavius  Clemens, the  cousin  of  Domitian,  was  con- 
i^uSl^i^  10^  sul  this  year,  and  had  scarcely  laid  do^vn  his  office, 
when  he  was  put  to  deatii :  his  wife  Flayia  Domi« 
▲poL  s.  tilla,  also  a  relation  of  the  emperor's,  was  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.  He  was  a  man  \\  Lose 
want  of  energy  made  him  little  to  be  dreaded ;  and 
his  two  young  sons  had  been  openly  acknowledged 
as  the  successors  of  Domitian,  who  had  ordered 
one  of  them  to  be  called  by  his  own  name,  and  the 
other  by  that  of  Vespasian.  The  tyrant's  sus- 
picions, kindled  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  were 
fatal  to  Clemens.  According  to  Dion,  he  and  his 
wife  were  accused  of  a^hminf ;  and  die  historian 
relates,  that  many  other  persons,  who  had  adopted 
the  manners  of  the  Jews^  being*  condemned  for  the 
same  oiience,  were  either  slain,  or  deprived  of  their 
property.  The  truth  is,  that  Domitian,  either  im^ 
pelled  by  his  natural  cruelty,  or  alarmed  by  some 
false  accounts  which  he  had  heard  of  the  kintrdom 

  o 

of  Christ,  and  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of 
David,  had  commenced  a  persecution  against  the 
Christian  church,    aemens,  his  wife  DomitiUs, 

*  'AOc^riyroc.   The  worship  of  only  one  God  was  ao  dircctlj  eppmcd  te 
rerlle  the  Chmcians  w  at  heist  *f  or  iteniers  of  the  gods  in  geaerai. 
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and  his  niece  of  the  same  name,  are  recorded  DoxiTrAv, 
among  those^  who  had  the  glory  of  beings  early 
martyrs  and  sufferers  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  -  ' 
Antipas,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse^  is  supposed  to  have  been  slain 
at  this  time.  It  is  the  common  tradition  respecting 
the  Apostle  St<  John^  that  he  was  east  by  the 
order  of  Domitian  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  from 
which  he  emerged  without  having-  suffered  any 
bodily  injury.  This  miracle  (according  to  Mos- 
heim**)  is  not  attested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
it  indisputable;  but  it  is  acknowledged,  that  St 
John  was  banished  by  the  revengeful  tyrant  to 
the  island  of  Patmos.  There  are  said  to  have  been 
many  other  victims  of  the  pei*secution|  which  con- 
tinued during  part  of  the  last  two  years  of  Domi- 
tian's  Iife«  He  either  voluntarily  desisted  from  it, 
on  learninof  the  humble  condition  in  which  the 
orandsons  of  vSt.  Jnde,  the  relations  of  Christ,  were 
placed  by  providence,  or  his  fury  was  arrested  by 
that  &tal  punishment  which  terminated  all  his 
other  crimes* 

Having  rendered  himself  hateful  to  all  meii,  hesuet.  vih. 
was  agitated  with  incessant  fears  of  the  fate  which  imotuIx^** 
was  to  overtake  him.  It  is  related,  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man^  the  year  and  day  of  his  death, 
and  even  the  hour  and  mode  of  his  destruction,  had 
been  intimated  to  him  bv  the  astroloj^-ers.  His 
father  also  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  him  once  for 
abstaining  from  mushrooms;  because^  if  he  had 
known  his  fate^  he  would  rather  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  the  sword.  As  the  dreaded  time  approached, 
bis  mind  was  tormented  with  increasing  suspicion 
and  anxiety,  and  he  ordered  the  walls  of  the 
piazzas,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk,  to  be 

* C«nt.  Lfftrti.  <tep.  &. 
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BoMiTiAw,  inlaid  ^^  ith  a  briorht  stone  called  phengiteSj  in 
A.  D.  9*.  which  he  could  see  by  retlection  whatever  was  done 
>^  behind  him.  To  inspire  his  attendants  with  a 
belief;  that  the  life  of  their  emperor  was  sacred 
under  all  circomstanoeS;  he  put  to  death  Epaphro* 
ditus^  his  master  of  requests,  because  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  assist  iSero  in  killing  himself,  even  wh^ 
he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution  and  despair. 

DoMiTiA*,  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightnin  ^  which  continued 
A.i>!'8e.  for  a  period  of  eight  months  (together  with  other 
alleg-ed  prognostics)  were  supposed  by  the  Romans 
to  auuounce  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Express 
predictions^  relatiye  to  that  event;  were  uttered  by 
two  persons,  who  aspired  to  a  greater  knowledge 
of  fiiturity  than  others.  An  astrologer  named 
Ascletarion,  having-  pretended  to  foretell  the  time 
and  manner  of  Domitian's  death,  was  asked  by 
him,  if  he  had  skill  to  discover  his  own  fate ;  upon 
which  he  replied,  that  he  should  soon  be  devomned 
by  dogs.  The  emperor  commanded  him  to  be 
executed  immediately,  and,  to  confute  his  preten- 
sions to  the  prophetic  art,  gave  orders  that  his 
body  should  be  carefully  burned,  and  the  ashes 
interred.  During  the  ceremony,  a  sudden  storm 
arising  overthrew  the  funeral  pile  and  extinguished 
the  fire;  and,  in  the  confusion,  the  dogs  got 
possession  of  the  corpse,  which  was  onl}'  hall 
burned.  This  verification  of  the  astrologer's  pre- 
diction  is  said  to  have  afflicted  Domitian  with 
greater  dismay  than  any  of  the  oilier  presao-es. 
In  Germany,  Larginus  Proculus  publicly  aihrmed, 
that  Domitian  would  die  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  really  killed ;  and,  being  sent  to  Bome^  and 
persisting  in  his  declaration,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  His  sentence  seems  to  have  been  pa^ssed 
on  the  morning  of  Domitian's  assassination ;  but, 
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as  the  ezacatioii  of  it  was  deferred^  he  survired  the  ]>o]citiak, 
emperor^  and  received  from  Nerra  a  considerable  a.x»^96. 

sum  of  money  for  his  presumed  skill.  ' 

The  conspiracy  bv  T\hich  Domitinn  was  de- 
stroyed was  concerted  within  the  very  wails  of  his 
palace^  by  his  wife^  his  attendants^  and  g^uards^ 
who  reflected,  that  dieir  lives  were  no  more  secure 
from  his  capricious  tyranny,  than  those  of  the 
Other  citizens.  His  freedman  Stephanus  (who  was 
Accused  of  embezzling*  the  property  of  Domitilla^ 
whose  procurator  he  had  been) ^  and  his  chamberlains 
Parthenius  and  Si^enis,  were  the  principal  agents 
in  the  plot ;  his  wife  Domitia  was  also  privy  to  it, 
together  w^th  Norbanus  and  Petronius  Secundus, 
the  praetorian  prefects,  and  some  others.  All  these 
persons  (according  to  the  accounts  which  Dion  had 
heard)  being  suspected  by  the  emperor,  were  des- 
tined for  destruction,  and  their  names  were  written 
in  some  tablets  which  he  deposited  under  the  pillow 
of  his  bed.  These  tablets^  as  he  was  sleeping-  in  the 
day-time^  were  taken  by  a  child  who  was  admitted 
into  the  chamber  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  and 
thence  coming  into  the  possession  of  Domitia, 
and  being  perused  by  her,  were  shown  to  those 
who  were  so  deeply  concerned  in  their  contents. 
Being  impelled  by  their  danger  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  they  began  to  deliberate 
upon  the  time  and  manner  of  destroying  their 
enemy^  whether  they  should  slay  him  in  the  bath 
or  at  supper.  Stephanus  proposed  to  them  a  plan^ 
which  met  with  thdr  approval ;  and  undertaking  to 
be  himself  the  principal  actor  in  it,  he  appeared  for 
some  days  \\  ith  his  left  arm  wrapped  in  bandag-es, 
in  order  that  he  might  seem  less  capable  of  com- 
mitting any  violence. 

The  eighteenth  of  September  was  the  day^  which 
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j>oifiTiA9,  his  own  apprehensions^  and  the  predictions  of 
A.  of  Im.  others^  had  Burrounded  with  so  mudi  terror  in  the 
mind  of  Doinitian.   On  the  seventeenth^  when  he 

ordered  some  mushrooms  to  be  preserved  for  the 
following  day,  he  added  with  dismal  forebodings, 
"  If,  indeed,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  taste  them  f 
and  turning  to  the  bystanders,  he  declared,  that  on 
the  ensuing  day  the  moon  would  be  sanguinary  in 
Aquarius,  and  that  a  deed  would  be  perpetrated, 
which  would  be  a  subject  of  conversation  over  the 
whole  world.  About  midnight  he  was  so  agitated 
with  terror  that  he  leaped  from  his  bed.  When 
the  dreaded  morning  arrived,  his  fears  increased 
until  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  he  iniacrined  to  be 
the  hour  that  was  doomed  to  terminate  his  ex- 
istence* He  then  enquired  of  his  attendants  what 
the  time  was,  and  they  wilfully  deceived  him  by 
informing  him  that  it  was  noon;  upon  which, 
belierincr  that  the  fatal  hour  was  passed,  and  all 
danger  surmounted,  he  began  with  joyful  alacrity 
to  prepare  for  the  customary  refr^lunent  of  the 
day.  Being  informed  by  Parthenius,  that  some 
one  had  great  and  urgent  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate to  him,  he  retired  into  his  chamber,  here 
Stephanus  presented  to  him  an  account  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy.  While  he  was  perusing  this 
widi  mingled  fear  and  astonishment,  Stephanus 
'vvounded  hiui  in  the  groin.  Domitian  boldly  re- 
sisted the  assailant,  and  coiiininnded  the  boy  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Lares  of  the  chamber  to  bring 
him  a  dagger,  which  was  always  placed  under  his 
pillow.  Parthenius,  however,  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  removinp-  the  weapon,  and  closinor  all 
the  entrances  of  the  room.  Although  destitute  of 
aid,  Domitian  threw  Stephanus  on  the  ground, 
and,  struggling  fiercely  with  him,  endeavoured  at 
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one  time  to  wrest  the  sword  from  his  hands*  and,  domitian, 

at  another^  to  tear  out  his  eyes.  The  contest,  A.».9a 
however^  became  too  unequal  3  for  lie  was  attacked  - 
by  gladiators,  and  other  freetx  antagonists,  who 
dispatched  him  with  ^yen  wonnds.  Stephanos 
did  not  enjoy  the  sueeess  of  his  enterprise^  but 
was  killed  by  a  sudden  assault  of  some  persons, 
who  were  not  leagued  with  him  in  the  conspiracy. 

At  the  time  of  his  assassination  JDomitian  had 
nearly  completed  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  possessed  the  sovereign  power  fifteen  years 
and  five  days.  To  those  who  have  perused  his 
actions,  there  is  no  need  of  an  elaborate  delineation 
of  his  character.  In  his  early  days^  and  under  the 
contronl  of  paternal  disdpliiw^  he  was  both  weak 
and  vicious ;  and  when  he  acquired  absolute  power, 
his  unrestrained  propensities  hurried  him  into 
enormous  excesses,  which  rendered  him  odious  to 
all  mankind.  Instead  of  being  honoured  with  the 
obsequies  due  to  his  imperial  rank^  his  body 
was  placed  in  a  common  bier,  and  received  such 
humble  funeral  rites^  as  his  nurse,  Phyllis,  was 
able  to  bestow  upon  it.  This  faithful  domestic 
secretly  introduced  his  remains  into  the  temple  of 
the  Flavian  &mily,  mingling  them  with  the  ashes 
of  JuHa,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  whom  she  had 
nursed,  and  whom  he  had  made  the  object  of  his 
incestuous  passion. 

In  his  exterior  Domitian  was  taU^  and  during  Suet.  viii. 
his  youth  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty  and 
comeliness ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  veai^s,  his  ap* 
pearance  was  much  deteriorated  by  baldness,  and 
by  a  disproportionate  slenderness  of  his  legs^  and 
obesity  of  his  abdomen.  His  eyes  were  large,  and 
his  sight  rather  dim ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
shameless  audacity,  his  countenance  was  modest, 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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DoiiiTXAx,  and  suffused  with  a  ruddy  appearance.    With  this 
A.D^'oe.    (accordiiig-  to  the  ideas  of  Tacitus)  he  fortified  him- 
self  against  all  shame^  and  it  was  a  contrast  to  the 
4,5.    ^      wretched  paleness  of  the  citizens^  who  were  inces- 
Mart.  Ep,  yiL  g^^ijy  o^ewtwed  by  his  watchful  tyranny.  But 

Martial,  with  his  usual  obsequiousness,  complains^ 
that,  during"  the  expeditions  of  the  emperor,  the 
enemies  of  Borne  were  happier  than  the  Komaus ; 
for  the  latter  were  deprived  of  his  divine  counte- 
nance, but  the  others  enjoyed  his  looks,  even  while 
thcv  were  terrified  by  them  !  Domitiun  himself, 
confiding*  in  the  treacherous  recommendation  of 
his  face^  once  declared  to  the  senators^  that  hitherto 
they  had  certainly  approved  of  his  disposition  and 
cmntenance.  As  he  became  disfigured  with  bald* 
ness,  he  was  offended  hearing  any  allusion 
uttered  against  that  defect,  even  in  others.  He 
addressedj  however^  a  small  treatise  vpon  tlie 
pruermtUm  of  the  hair  to  one  of  his  MendSj 
assurini^  him,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the 
premature  loss  of  his  hair,  because,  as  nothing  was 
more  pleasing  than  a  graceful  exterior^  so  nothing' 
was  more  fragile. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Domitian  had 
neglected  all  literar}'  pursuits^  although  he  caused 
the  libraries,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  to 
be  repaired  at  a  great  expense,  and  sent  to  Alex* 
andria,  and  other  places^  to  procure  copies  of  such 
books  as  were  to  be  deposited  in  them.  He  himself 
bestowed  no  time  either  upon  history  or  poetr}^  and, 
in  an  age  of  general  refinement  and  leannng,  re- 
stricted his  reading  to  the  commentaries  and  act^ 
of  Tiberius  Caesar,  from  which  he  probably  gathered 
nothing  but  examples  of  cruelty  and  dissimulation. 
His  epistles,  orations,  and  edicts,  were  composed 
by  others,  although  it  was  not  then  reckoned 
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honourable  for  princes  to  shrink  from  the  labour  of  domitiam, 

arranging  and  expressing-  their  own  sentiments,  a.  d.*96. 
In  conversation,  however,  he  could  attain  the  polish  *  '  -  ■  ' 
of  elegance^  and  sometimes  the  sprightliness  of  wiU 
^  I  vnsh"  (he  once  remarked)  I  was  as  handsome 
as  Metius  believes  himself  to  be.''  On  observing 
the  hair  of  a  person  to  present  the  mixed  colours 
of  yellow  and  gray,  he  compared  it  to  snow 
sprinkled  with  mead.  It  was  one  of  his  reflec- 
tions^ that  the  lot  of  princes  was  much  to  be  de- 
plored^ because  any  alleged  conspiracy  against 
them  was  not  believed,  unless  it  was  fatal  to  them. 

In  his  private  habits  he  was  dissolute  and  lewd. 
His  leism*e  was  consumed  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  dice^  from  which  he  did  not  debar  himself 
either  on  days  allotted  to  business,  or  in  the  valuac 
ble  hours  of  morning*.  It  w  as  his  custom  to  bathe 
early,  and  to  take  so  ample  a  dinner,  that  he  would 
be  content  at  supper  with  an  apple^  and  a  small 
quantity  of  wine.  He  often  gave  sumptuous  ban- 
quets,  but  never  prolonged  tiiem  beyond  sunset, 
nor  indulged  in  revelry  after  the  repast.  Before  he 
retired  to  rest,  he  walked  privately  and  alone ;  and 
in  general  he  was  fond  of  solitude^  in  which  he  could 
contrive  and  meditate  upon  those  acts,  of  ferocity, 
which  were  most  congenial  to  his  disposition. 

Dion  relates  it  as  a  fact,  wliich,  however  extra- Dioa.l*TH. 
ordmary^was  by  no  means  to  be  controverted*,  that, 
at  the  very  time  Domitian  was  being  assassinated, 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  haranguing  the 
people  at  Ephesus,  exclaimed :  Well  done,  Ste* 
phanus,  strike  the  murderer ;  you  have  struck,  you 
have  wounded,  you  have  slain  him.''  Phiiostratus, 
who  compiled  the  life  of  Apollonius,  gives  a  similar 

•  His  laoguage  is  exceedingly  AtroDg.  He  says, "  Tt  happpnfd,  althoopli  nisy 
one  should  deny  it  ten  thousand  times     iyiviro,  kuv  ftvpidicis  r<c  dKicTijay. 
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DoviTiAv,  account^  alihougli  he  does  not  state  that  the  name 
JUS. 08.   of  Stephanus  was  mentioned.    The  fact,  thus 

'  attested,  has  probably  received  some  de^ee  of 
embellishment  or  exacro-eration  ;  but  the  principal 
circumstance  may  be  credited  by  us^  without  having 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  any  magical  or  de- 
moniacal influence*  The  predictions  which  had 
been  publicly  uttered  respecting-  the  time  of 
Domitian's  death  might  have  reached  the  ears  of 
ApoUouius or,  as  he  was  disaffected  to  the  em- 
peror^s  government^  he  might  have  received  some 
secret  intellig  ence  from  the  conspirators  themselves* 
Vague  hints  or  surmises^  from  whatever  source 
they  arose,  mig*ht  have  been  sufficient  ground  for 
bursting  into  the  exclamation :  Strike  the  tyrant." 
He  might  calculate,  that  if  his  words  were  verified 
in  the  way  which  he  expected,  they  would  procure 
him  the  reputation  of  prophetical  knowledge ;  and 
even  if  thev  were  not  corroborated  bv  anv  occur- 
rence,  they  would  be  ascribed  by  his  hearers  to  the 
fervour  of  eloquence,  the  licence  of  figurative 
language,  or  hk  supposed  skill  in  the  arts  of 
magic.  But  althoug-h  we  may  believe  thus  much, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  credit,  except  upon  far 
stronger  evidence*  than  Philostratus  could  pre- 
tend to  advance,  the  many  marvellous  stories  re-* 
corded  of  the  philosopher  and  magician  of  Tyana. 
Apollonius  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  94  or  95, 
and  was  imprisoned  by  Domitian  on  suspicion  of 
being  privy  to  some  plot  for  raising  Nen^a  to  the 
imperid  power*  But  he  was  soon  liberated,  and 
escaped  all  further  vengeance  of  the  t}rrant« 

The  age  of  Domitian,  although  calamitous  in 

*  *  Hie  lilb  of  ApolloniiM,  tvritten  by  Philostratog,  was  not  oompoted  nntil 

Tnrir^  than  a  ecntury  after  fho  rlrath  of  the  philosopher.  Tt  was  chiefly 
gproundcd  uponaome  rough  memoin,lelt  by  Damiti  adiadpleaad  compaaioo 
of  Apolioaiiu. 
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other  respects^  prodaced  several  eminent  authors.  noMniAit, 
QuintQian  then  wrote  his  InstiiuHanSy  or  hooks  i.d.oo. 

upon  orutory^  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  most  ' 
judicious  precepts  for  the  cultivation  of  that  art^ 
which  the  ancients  considered  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  liberal  education^  but  which  the  modems  sel* 
dom  dei^  to  pursue  with  systematic  diligence. 
Poets  of  various  degrees  of  merit  graced  the  dose 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Chiistian  era.  The 
works  of  Valerius  Flaccus^  P.  StatiuS;  and  Silius 
ItalicttS;  may,  in  many  parts^  be  perused  with 
satisfaction  by  those,  who  have  leisure  to  pursue 
their  classical  reading  beyond  the  more  perfect 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  writings  of  Mar- 
tial are  more  generally  read^  on  account  of  those 
qualities  with  which  all  are  captivated — sprightli- 
ness  and  wit ;  but  the  efngrammatist  woidd  hare 
been  better  entitled  to  the  respect  of  posterity,  if  he 
had  not  disfigured  his  works  with  so  much  base  flat- 
tery of  Domitiau^  and  with  so  much  gross  obscenity. 
The  satirist  Juvenal  is  generally  considered  as  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  age  of  Domitian ;  and^ 
according  to  some  accounts^  it  was  that  prince  who 
sent  him  into  Egypt  with  the  command  of  a 
cohort,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  some  offensive 
remarks  respecting  Paris,  in  his  seventh  satire. 
It  seems  more  probable^  however,  that  Juvenal 
was  not  condemned  to  this  species  of  honourable 
exile  before  the  time  of  Hadrian*.  Whenever 
he  flourished,  he  was  a  writer  who,  for  keenness  of 
satire,  splendour  of  sentiment,  and  force  of  Ian* 
guage,  may  be  placed  among  ihe  most  admired  of 
the  Roman  authors;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
while  he  stands  forward  as  the  censor  of  vice,  he 
exposes  scenes  which  ought  never  to  have  been 

•  Sw  RniNfti  Jh  JwtmaHHa  VUd,  preSied  to  lito  «Utk»  of  Ow  SaHrak 
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iJoMiTiAw,  unveiled,  and  raises  ideus  from  which  the  mind  of 
A.D.be.  the  reader  must  (for  the  moment  at  least)  receiire 
'  contamination.  The  picture  which  he  draws  of 
Roman  manners  is  darkened  with  the  most  g^loomy 
colours.  If  his  descriptions  are  not  heightened 
hy  the  bitterness  and  exag-g-erations  of  satire,  the 
Romans  of  his  age  were  infamous  for  corruption^ 
Tonality^  servility^  luxury^  lewdness,  unnatural 
lost,  and  every  vice  that  can  degrade  human 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Different  sentiments  of  the  Romans  upon  the  death 
of  Domitian, — Nerva  raised  to  the  imperial 
power  hy  the  auUtance  of  Parthenius  a/nd 
troMm  SeeundusM — JHie  Nrth  and  eharaeter.— 
Is  differently  congratulated  by  Arrius  Antoninus 
and  the  other  senators. — Instances  of  the  virtnons 
government  of  Nerva^  with  some  of  the  abuses 
arising  from  his  lenity, —  Virginiits  itufus,  being 
chosen  Nermts  colleague  in  the  eoneulshipy  meets 
with  a  fatal  accident. — His  eulogy. — Conspiracy 
of  Crasms,  and  tumult  of  the  pra  t aria?i  guards y 
who  demand  the  punishment  of  the  OMOSsins 
of  Domitian. — Nerva  adopts  Trq^any  and  makes 
him  his  eoUeague  in  the  imperial  power. — 
Death  of  Nerva, 

Although  Domitian  appears  to  have  had  several  xbrva, 
children^  yet  they  all  died  young' |  and  the  Flavian  a.  v'oe. 
dynasty,  which  had  shone  with  so  much  good  for-  g^^T"^^ 
tune  in  Vespasian;  and  so  much  virtue  in  Titus^  (Dom.)  «3. 

•  •      1  .       riy-t         .  -If  Dion*  IxviiL 

was  now  ig-nomimously  extinct.  iae  intellig"ence 
of  Domitian's  death  was  received  with  different 
sentimentB  by  the  several  classes  at  Rome.  The 
people^  long  excluded  from  all  interference  in  pub- 
He  affairs^  heard  of  the  event  with  calm  indif- 
ference.  The  soldiers,  who  felt  no  concern  about 
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nbuta,    the  general  vices  of  their  emperor's  character^  as 
A,  D.'i».    long*  as  they  were  enriched  by  his  schemes  of  pro- 
^^'^   digttlity  and  rapine^  were  greatly  incensed  at  the 
news  of  his  assassination*  They  wished  instantly 

to  enrol  him  among  the  gods ;  and,  if  they  had 
found  any  leaders  to  encourage  and  direct  their 
fary^  they  would  have  inflicted  immediate  ven- 
geance upon  the  authors  of  his  death*  The  senate^ 
on  the  other  hand^  assembled  with  great  alacrity 
to  testify  their  joy  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  whose 
rule  had  been  so  merciless  and  oppressive  to  thena. 
Having  indulged  their  anger  in  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  his  crimes^  they  ordered  ladders 
to  be  brought,  and  his  shields  and  images  to  be 
dashed  to  the  oround.  His  statues  of  ^rold  and 
silver  were  devoted  to  the  Aimace  3  his  numerous 
triumphal  arches  were  demolished;  and  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  his  name  should  be  erased  from  all 
the  public  works  on  which  it  was  inscribed,  and 
that  the  very  memory  of  him  (as  far  as  possible) 
should  be  extinguished.  The  name^  however,  of 
the  tyrant^  who  had  abused  so  elevated  a  station 
in  the  civilized  world,  could  not  be  obliterated  from 
the  pa2TS  of  history,  whose  oifice  it  is  to  bold  up 
the  wicked  to  infamy  and  scorn,  as  well  as  to  com- 
mend the  deeds  of  the  virtuous  to  the  admiration 
of  posterity. 

Some  of  the  Bomans  imagined,  that  presao-es 
had  been  g-iven  of  the  approach  of  a  brig-hter 
period  in  their  history ;  and  certainly  a  most 
happy  change  commenced  in  their  government, 
under  the  emperor  M.  Cocceius  Nerva.  He  had 
excited  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  who,  misled  by 
a  weak  belief  in  astrolog^%  used  to  study  the 
horoscopes  of  the  eminent  citizens^  and  destroy 
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those  to  whom  the  stars  seemed  to  portend  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  power.  Nerra^  being 
reckoned  in  this  unfortunate  elass^  would  have 

been  put  to  death^  if  a  benevolent  astrolog-er  had 
not  protected  him  by  assuring*  the  tyrant^  that  he 
would  die  in  a  few  days.  Beibre  the  conspirators 
assassinated  Domitian^  they  are  said  to  hare  de^ 
liberated  seriously  upon  the  choiee  of  his  successor. 
The  offer  of  the  imperial  power  was  made  to  several 
persons^  who  declined  it  as  an  insidious  attempt  to 
corrupt  their  alleg^iance ;  but  Nerra  was  less  scru* 
pulous^  knowing  the  danger  to  which  his  life  was 
already  exposed.  Whether  this  account  of  Dion  ^J^*  ^*  ^* 
is  authentic  or  not^  it  appears  certain^  that,  after  ^  ' 
slaying  Domitian,  Petronius  Secundus  and  Par- 
thenius  co-operated  in  raising  Nerva  to  the  imperial 
dignity. 

He  was  bora  at  Narnia,  a  town  of  Umbria:  Aur.  vict. 
and  his  ancestors,  although  not  enrolled  among 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  Home, 
had  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  They  had 
been  honoured  with  the  consulship  for  several 
generations,  and  Nerva  himself  had  held  that  office 
both  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  In  pri^  ate  life 
he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and 
loTe  of  rirtne;  and  being  of  an  advanced  age^ 
when  he  arrived  at  the  soverei<;Tity,  he  was  tiot 
deficient  in  the  prudence  suitable  to  his  years. 
But  time,  which  had  matured  his  wisdom,  had 
in  an  equal  degree  impaired  his  vigour,  so  that 
his  strengtli  was  hardly  competent  to  the  labour 
of  ruling  a  corrupt  people  and  a  licentious 

soldiery. 

After  he  had  accepted  of  the  sovereig*nty,  a 
rumour  was  propagated^  that  Domitian  was  still 
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kbrta,    alive^  and  would  soon  inflict  yeng^nce  on  hla 

A.D.ofl.    enemies;  and  Nerva  was  so  alarmed^  that  his 
"^^^^    colour  changed^  his  voice  faltered^  and  he  could 
scarcely  stand.     Hia  fears^  however,  were  dii^ 
polled  by  Partheniua ;  and  when  he  had  recoyered 
his  confidence,  he  performed  the  usual  acts  of 
courtesy  and  liberality^  expected  fi-om  a  new  em- 
peror.   On  entering  the  senate^  he  was  congra^ 
tulated  in  general  terms  by  its  members;  but 
Arrius  Antoninus^  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Antoninus   Pius,  expressed  his  sentiments  ^vith 
greater  discrimination  and  freedom  than  the  rest. 
Embracing  Nerva,  who  was  his  intimate  £riend,  he 
declared,  that  he  congratulated  the  senate,  the 
people,  and  the  provinces,  upon  his  elevation ;  but 
that  he  could  not  congratulate  the  emperor  himself, 
who  would  have  been  more  happv  in  repellinc:  the 
machinations  of  evil  princes,  than  in  supporting 
the  burdensome  weight  of  supreme  power.  For 
in  addition  to  many  labours  and  perils,  he  would 
have  to  satisfy  not  only  the  clamours  oi  enemies, 
but  the  demands  of  friends,  who,  presuming  that 
their  merit  entitled  them  to  every  favour,  would 
resent  the  denial  of  their  daims  with  greater 
malignity  than  even  open  foes  would  cherish, 
iwoo.  ixTiii.       The  government  of  Nerva  was  regulated  by  the 
equity  and  moderation  to  be  expected  from  his 
mature  age  and  acknowledged  virtue.    He  allowed 
many  persons,  who  had  been  imjustly  banished, 
to  return  to  their  country.   He  liberated  those, 
who  were  under  trial  for  alleged  treason  or  dis- 
respect to  the  prince,  and  would  not  permit  any 
one  in  future  to  be  accused  either  on  that  charge, 
or  the  charge  of  Judaimy  under  which  term  die 
profession  of  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
included.    Informers  were  rigorously  punished  by 
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him ;  and  he  put  to  death  such  slaves  and  freed-  icimvA, 
men  as  had  plotted  ag^ainst  their  masters,  and  also  a.  d.90. 
revived  the  ancient  law,  that  persons  in  their  con-  ^""^^ 
dition  should  not  be  Buffered  to  make  any  accu- 
sation affecting'  their  masters.  He  ordered  (as 
Domitian  bad  done  before)  that  the  custom  of 
makinof  eunuchs  should  cease,  and  he  forbade  anv 
one  to  marry  his  own  niece^  which  was  a  direct 
condemnation  of  the  incestuous  conduct  of  both 
Bomitian  and  Claudius.  In  all  his  decrees  he  was 
glided  by  the  counsel  of  the  chief  men  of  Rome ; 
and,  having  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  not  put 
any  senator  to  death|  he  observed  his  oath,  not- 
withstanding the  conspiracies  which  were  formed 
against  him.  In  opposition  to  the  haughty  ex- 
ample of  Domitian,  he  would  not  permit  any 
statues  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  erected  to  him  ;  and 
all  the  fruits  of  that  (yranf  s  rapacity^  which  were 
found  in  the  palace^  were  restored  to  those  who 
had  been  despdled  of  them.  For  Nerva,  notwith- 
standing his  age,  was  not  addicted  to  rn' arice  ;  but 
both  cities  and  individuals  experienced  many  proofs 
of  his  liberality.  When  his  pecuniary  resources 
began  to  ML,  he  did  not  resort  to  plunder  and  ex- 
tortion, but  generously  sold  a  great  part  of  his 
own  and  of  the  imperial  ftirniture,  with  lands, 
houses,  and  almost  every  thing  that  was  not  of 
indispensable  utility*  To  contract  his  expenditure 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible^  he  abolished 
many  sacrifices,  races,  and  spectacles;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  the  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  were  suppressed  by  him.  Notwith- 
standing his  exigencies,  he  scrupulously  respected 
the  rights  of  private  property,  as  the  following  story 
will  prove.  A  citizen  of  Athens,  whose  name  phiio«t. 
was  Atticus,  had  discovered  a  great  treasuie  in  his 
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house^  and  wrote  to  inform  the  emperor  of  his 
good  fortune.  Kerva^  ia  reply,  g^ve  him  per- 
mission to  use  it  as  he  pleased ;  hut  Atticnsy  per- 
plexed with  various  doubts,  alleged,  that  it  was  too 
great  for  a  person  in  his  condition.  Nerva,  with 
equal  g*ood-nature  and  justice,  silenced  his  scruples 
by  assuring  him,  that  he  might  either  use  or  abuse 
it,  for  it  was  all  his  own. 

These  and  other  instances  of  Nervals  upright 
conduct  are  recorded ;  but,  virtuous  as  his  inten- 
tions were,  the  transition  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
government  could  not  be  suddenly  effected  with- 
out some  excesses  and  abuses.  As  soon  as  be 
showed  a  desire  to  punish  base  informers,  a  scene 
of  tumultuous  litigation  commenced,  when  every 
one  wished  to  sicrnalize  his  zeal  bv  accusino;  others 
of  a  crime,  known  to  be  odious  to  the  prince.  So 
mudi  injustice  was  hence  committed^  and  so  much 
confusion  produced,  that  Fronto,  the  consul,  ven- 
tured to  remark^  that,  although  it  was  uufortunate 
when  the  emperor  allowed  just  liberty  to  no  one,  it 
was  more  unfortunate  when  he  gave  unbounded 
piin.  B]>.  iv.  licence  to  all.  The  lenity  of  Nerva  was  no  less 
Vict.  Epit.  12.  freely  reprehended  by  Junius  Mauricus,  the  brother 
of  Rusticus,  and  a  man  of  gpreat  firmness  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  supping  with  Nerva,  when  Yeiento, 
a  person  of  consular  rank^  who  had  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  office  of  an  insidious  accuser  under 
Domitian,  was  reclining  next  to  the  emperor.  The 
conduct  of  Catullus  Messalinus,  whose  blindness 
had  not  prevented  him  from  being  a  sanguinary 
minister  of  Domitian's  cruelty,  became  the  topic 
of  conversation*  When  all  present  inveighed 
against  his  atrodous  crimes,  Nerva  artlessly 
exclaimed,  "  What  would  he  have  suffered,  if  he 
had  now  been  alive?"   Mauricus  (probably  fixing 
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his  ejres  upon  Yeiento)  answered :  He  would  be 
wpping  witk  ue.  Yeiento  and  Catullns  are  placed 
in  tbe  same  class  by  Jnvenal,  and  both  satirized 

as  the  despicable  flatterers  of  Domitian*. 

Wben  the  new  year  arrived^  Nerva  assumed  the  nioa.  ixvui. 
consulship^  and  took  for  his  colleagfue  Yirginius  ^'  ^' 
IbafaSy  wiko,  after  the  death  of  Nero^  had  sereral 
times  refused  the  imperial  power,  when  offered 
him  bv  the  soldiers.  This  illustrious  citizen  wa3 
now  in  the  eig^hty-third  year  of  his  age^  and  was 
free  from  all  malady^  except  a  tremor  of  the  hands^ 
which^  however^  was  not  attended  with  any  pain. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  return  thanks  to  Nenra 
for  the  honour  of  the  consulship,  n  weighty  volume, 
which  he  was  holding^^  overpowered  his  feeble 
gfrasp,  and  fell  to  the  ^ound*  In  attempting^  to 
raise  it,  he  slipped  on  the  smooth  pavement,  and 
broke  his  ribs ;  and  this  accident,  inflicted  on  so 
debilitated  a  frame,  terminated  his  existence.  Tlie 
merited  applause  of  both  prince  and  people  con- 
curred  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral;  and  the  inscription  on  Ids  tomb 
declared,  that,  having  conquered  Yindex,  he  did 
not  claim  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country.  His  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  Taci- 
tos^  the  celebrated  historian^  who  possessed  not 
only  judgment  to  appreciate,  but  eloquence  to 
extol,  his  disinterested  vii*tue.  Yirginius  had 
enjoyed  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  singular  re- 
nown of  having  declined  the  supreme  power,  of 
which  others  deemed  him  worthy ;  and,  according 
to  the  sentiments  of  Plmy  (whose  affectionate  guar* 
dinn  he  was)  he  had  lived  among  his  descendants, 
reading  the  poems  and  the  histories  w  Inch  were 
written  in  his  commendation.    Having  refused  the 

•  Et  cum  oMrliAro  prudans  Vteto  Catolloy  te.— 8«L  If.  118. 
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Nbkta,    imperial  dignity^  he  was  thrice  nominated  to  the 
i.9j»7.   consalship^  the  highest  honour  which  could  be 
bestowed  on  a  private  citizen.    He  had  the  good 

fortune  to  live  without  injury  or  molestation,  even 
under  emperors  who  were  enviouR  of  his  glory; 
and  his  last  days  were  solaced  with  the  veneration 
of  the  people^  and  the  protection  of  a  prince^  who 
was  too  magnanimous  to  obstruct  the  just  fame  of 
his  virtues. 

Dion,  utul  Ncrva  was  so  convinced  of  his  own  upright  in- 
vfci.  Epit.  12.  ^gjj^^Qjjg^  scruple  to  protest,  that 

he  had  done  nothing  which  ought  to  prevent  him 
from  abdicating  the  supreme  power,  and  living  as  a 

private  individual.  But  a  knowledge  of  huinnn 
nature  would  have  informed  him,  that  the  most 
perfect  innocence  cannot  afford  an  inviolable  safe- 
gfuard  against  the  attacks  of  the  envious  and 
revengeftd.  Calpumius  Crassus,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Crassi,  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  soldiers  by  liberal  promises,  and  to 
form  a  conspiracy  against  him.  When  the  disco- 
very of  the  plot  was  followed  by  the  confession  of 
CnuBsus,  he  was  removed  with  his  wife  to  Tarentum; 
althoug'h  the  senators  considered  tliat  this  lenity 
of  their  prince  exceeded  the  bounds  of  discretion. 
A  violent  tumult  was  afterwards  excited  by  the 
pratorian  guards,  who,  being  attached  to  the 
memory  of  Domitian,  cherished  a  deep  resentment 
against  the  authors  of  his  death.  Their  proefect, 
.^Elianus  Casperius,  having  acceded  to  their  de- 
signs, they  commenced  an  open  sedition,  and  reso- 
lutely demanded,  that  the  assassins  of  Domitian 
should  be  surrendered  to  their  vengeance.  Nerva, 
possessing  more  firmness  of  mind  than  body  *, 

•  Tuitum  eonteemAlMi  Mt,  «t  n^qoa  vcmltam,  neqae  imp«tiiiii  fmtrift 
Yokrtt  diflbrrt.— Viet.  Eptt  IS. 
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endearoured  to  resist  their  fuiy:  he  offered  his  ^y^'^ 
bare  neck  to  their  swords,  and  declared^  that  he    a, Liu, 

would  rather  perish^  than  see  the  imperial  autho-  '  '  ^  ' ' 
ritv  wantonly  infringed,  and  betray  those  who  had 
invested  him  with  it.  Disregarding'  their  aged 
emperor^  the  soldiers  lolled  the  marked  objects  of 
their  ra^.  Petronius  Seeundus  was  dispatched 
by  a  sin2*le  blow ;  and  Partheniiis  had  his  throat 
cut,  after  suffering  a  disgraceful  mutilation  of 
bis  body.  Elated  by  his  sanguinary  success^ 
iEUianus  compelled  the  emperor  to  return  thanks 
to  the  soldiers^  for  having  inflicted  justice  upon 
the  most  guilty  of  all  offenders. 

This  daring:  act  of  insubordination  convinced 
Nerva^  that  the  empire  required  a  younger  and  more 
vigorous  ruler  than  himself^  in  order  to  command 
the  respect,  and  check  the  designs,  of  the  contu- 
macious. Instead  of  attempting  to  sustain  by  his 
own  strength  that  weight  of  power,  for  which  age, 
rather  than  any  bodily  infirmity,  had  rendered  him 
unequal^  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  coUengue  in  the 
imperial  duties.  Although  he  was  not  destitute  of 
relations,  yet  he  considered,  that  a  regard  to  the 
welfai*e  of  his  country,  rather  than  the  predilections 
of  consangfuinity,  ought  to  determine  his  choice. 
The  person  that  appeared  most  worthy  of  his  de* 
liberate  selection,  was  M.  TJlpius  Trajanus,  who 
was  then  invested  with  the  comuiuud  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Lower  Germany.  A  wreath  of  laurel, 
the  emblem  of  victory,  had  been  brought  from  PUn*  Pmr. 
Pannonia;  and  Nerva^  having  ascended  the  Capi* 
tol  to  present  the  offering  to  Jupiter,  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  Romans  in  that  august  seat  of 
their  gods,  and  solemnly  informed  them,  that  he 
adopted  iWjan  as  his  son  and  successor.  He 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  titles  of  Casar 
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kbkta,  and  OermanicuS)  and,  not  restricting'  his  favour  to 
A.  ojw.  honorary  appellations^  made  him  his  colleague  in 
^"^v-^   the  tribunician  power^  and  in  all  the  imperial  ftmc- 

tions.  This  sudden  accession  of  grandeur,  which 
Trajan  had  in  no  way  solicited,  was  announced  to 
him  in  Germany;  and  he  was  admonished  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  emperor^s  own  hand  %  that 
Nenra  confided  to  him  the  revenge  of  those  insults 

which  he  had  suffered. 
Ns&TA,  As  soon  as  Trajan  was  acknowledg-ed  as  the 
A.  b!^98.  associate  of  the  imperial  dignity,  all  the  attempts 
of  the  seditious  were  suppressed,  and  their  cla- 
mours silenced.  Nerva,  who  was  of  a  feeble  consti- 
tution^ and  frequently  unable  to  retain  his  food 
upon  his  stomach,  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness  : 
as  if,  aiter  the  adoption  of  Trajan,  there  was  no 
other  benefit  which  his  wisdom  could  bestow  upon 
the  Roman  empire.  Having  declaimed  with 
greater  vehemence,  than  suited  hia  acre,  ag'ainst  a 
person  named  Regulus,  he  fell  into  a  perspiration, 
which  was  followed  hy  a  shivering  and  fever,  that 
terminated  his  life.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
on  the  Slst  or  27th  of  January,  having  exereiaed 
the  sovereign  power  w  ith  great  clemency  for  the 
short  period  of  sixteen  months  and  a  few  days. 
Ancient  historians  vary  respecting  his  age;  for 
while  one  places  it  at  sixty-three,  another  states 
it  to  have  been  sixty-five,  and  another  seventy-one. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  every  day  increased  the  veneration  of  the 
Romans  for  a  prince,  who  had  not  only  ruled  them 
with  mildness  himself,  but  had  provided  for  their 
future  happiness  by  the  adoption  of  a  most  virtuous 
successor. 

*  NervA  i»  said  to  have  coaveyed  bia  bentiincuta  in  the  fbUoviug  line  of 
Homer. 

Tlniav  Aamoi       iiKpva  mXn  fitkumv, — U.  L  #3. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Orifjin  and  militarj/  exploits  of  Tnijan. — Hin  extra" 
ordinary  elevation. — His  age  and  exterior, — Conr 
dueUhmtdfmth^eat  moiety  after  his  adoption^ 
and  assumes  the  imperial  power  at  Cologne, — De» 
dines  the  eatmilship,  and  enters  Home  on  foot. — 
Takes,  among  other  titles,  that  of  Optimus. — Is 
candidate  Jor  the  consulship ,  and  as  consul  sub^ 
mits  to  the  same  oaths  as  others* — Bestores  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Senate. — His  in- 
junction  to  the  prcetorian  prtrfecty  and  prayer  to 
the  gods, — Pliny  pronounces  his  panegyric  of 
Trajan,  in  which  he  describes  his  military  guati^ 
tieSy  his  bounty,  and  care  for  the  education  of 
children. — His  attention  to  the  supply  of  prO' 
ri.sion,^. — His  severity  to  public  infot^crs. — His 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  legacies, — His  disin* 
terestedness  respecting  wills. — His  favour  to  men 
of  virtue  and  learning. — His  facility  of  access. — 
His  moderation  respecting  his  palaces,  and  the 
lionours  whirJi  n'trepaidto  him. — Hisfriend'ihips, 
— His  contraul  over  his  freedtnen  and  procurators. 
— The  virtues  of  his  wife  and  sister. — His  amusC" 
ments* — Semarhs  on  Plin^s  Panegyric* 

The  imperial  power,  which  had  passed  iVoiii  the 
Ccesars  to  other  fnmilies,  was  now  transferred  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  those  of  the  provinces. 

TOL.  n*  fi  B 
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thajas,  Italica,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  near  the  country 
A.  0/98.  of  Seneca  and  Lucan^  claimed  the  honour  of  heing* 
< — ^  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  Althoug-h 
ntoB.  ixTiu.  he  was  deecended  from  an  ancient  ntmilv;  yet  liia 
v?ct.  Epit^a.  iiwcestors  were  not  eminent  for  enjoying-  the  digTii- 
PUn.  Paucjc.  ties  of  the  state.  His  father  was  the  first  of  them 
who  obtained  the  consulship  \  he  was  also  invested 
with  the  triumphal  honours ;  and  he  is  supposed 
to  be  tihe  officer  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  having' 
the  command  of  tlio  tenth  leodon  in  the  Jewish  war. 
The  military  exploits  of  the  parent  opened  a  path 
of  distinction  for  the  son.  Trajan  in  his  earliest 
youth  acquired  glory  for  himself^  and  augmented 
the  renown  of  his  iather^  by  marchino;  against  the 
Parthians,  whose  ferocity  was  checked  by  the  mere 
fame  of  his  approach.  The  country  from  the  Khine 
to  the  Euphrates  resounded  with  his  praises ;  and 
while  he  hurried  his  legions  over  desolate  and 
mountainous  provinces^  he  disdained  to  use  either 
carrinofe  or  horse,  but  performed  the  most  painful 
marches  on  foot.  The  commotions  in  Germany 
constrained  Domitian^  although  meanly  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  others,  to  employ  the  warlike 
talents  of  Trajan  in  that  country.  For  by  ten 
years'  service  in  the  rank  of  a  tribune,  Trajan  had 
acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a 
camp^and  that  military  science  which  qualified  him 
to  take  the  command  of  powerful  armies.  In  the  year 
Olj  he  was  made  consul  w  irji  Acilius  Glabrio  :  and 
Dion  relates,  that  the  same  prodigies  portended 
that  Trajan  would  be  emperor,  and  his  colleague 
put  to  death.  The  superstitious  historian  has  not 
informed  us  of  the  nature  of  these  prodigies, 
which  were  verified  according:  to  the  construction 
put  upon  them  \  but  he  affirms  in  another  passagCj 
that  Trajan^  when  a  private  individual^  had  a 
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dream,  in  which  an  aged  man,  arrayed  in  a  purple  tbajav, 
dress,  and  adorned  with  a  crown  (like  the  emble-  A.ii.'gB. 

matical  representations  of  the  senate)  appeared  to     '  ' 
mark  him  with  a  signet^  first  on  the  left,  and  then 
on  the  right  side  of  the  throat 

It  was  an  extraordinary  crisis  which  elevated 
Trajan  to  the  imperial  dimity.  While  the  empire 
seemed  to  be  reposing*  under  the  g'entle  sway  of 
^erva,  the  rebellious  conduct  oi  his  guards  con- 
yinced  him  of  the  perils  which  hourly  threatened 
both  his  authority  and  life.  That  he  should  en- 
deavour to  protect  his  own  feebleness  by  the 
strenorth  and  ditrnitv  of  some  aekiiowledg'ed  sue- 
cessor,  was  an  act  of  prudence  which  the  example 
of  former  emperors  might  have  suggested  to  him ; 
but  that  he  should  discern,  amidst  so  many  can* 
didates,  the  most  tit  object  for  his  choice,  and  that 
he  should  preserve  his  mind  unintlueuced  by  the 
bias  of  his  own  predilections,  and  the  interested 
solicitations  of  others,  was  a  rare  instance  of  pene- 
tration and  firmness.  In  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  it 
would  appear  almost  incredible  to  posterity,  that 
Trajan  (whose  father  was  a  man  of  patrician  and 
consular  rank,  and  had  enjoyed  the  triumphal 
honours)  at  the  very  time  when  he  W9S  commanding 
a  large  and  powerful  army,  whicli  was  warmly 
attached  to  him,  should  have  been  declared  emperor, 
and  yet  not  by  the  voice  of  his  soldiers ,  thnt,  while 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  Germany,  he  should 
receive  the  title  of  Qermamew  from  Rome ;  that 
he  had  never  contemplated  the  desigTi  of  making 
himself  emperor;  and  that  his  only  title  to  the 
sovereign  power  was  his  pre-eminent  merit. 

At  tihe  time  of  his  adoption  by  Nerva^  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  forty-two  years  old, 
having  attained  that  middle  stage  of  life,  when 
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Teajaw,  Meither  tlie  precipitation  of  youth  nor  the  feehle- 
a.d'98.  ii6ss  of  ag-e  would  disqualify  him  for  the  arduous 
^"^^  duties  of  govenmieiit.  His  body  was  both  strong' 
and  tall;  his  countenance  was  dignified ;  and  his 
hau*^  prematurely  grey,  gave  hini  a  venerable  ap- 
pearance^ not  unsuited  to  the  title  of  Father  of 
hu  country.  The  profusion  with  which  it  grew 
waS;  probably^  the  cause  of  his  receiving  the  appel* 
lation  of  CrimtM. 

When  he  received  the  unexpected  intelligence 
that  Ner\'a  had  spontaneously  nominated  him  as  his 
successor^  he  would  have  declined  the  extraordinary 
honour^  if  allegiance  to  his  prince,  and  a  regard  to 
the  critical  situation  of  the  empire,  had  not  con- 
strained him  to  accept  it.  After  he  was  invested 
with  the  titles  of  the  imperial  dignity^  his  modesty, 
activity,  and  vigilance,  were  no  less  conspicuous 
than  before  his  adoption*  As  Nervals  son  he 
assumed  no  additional  right,  except  that  of  pa\'ing 
him  filial  respect  and  obedience.  His  prayers  were 
oifered  for  the  long  iiie  and  glory  of  his  parent, 
and,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  an  ungrateful 
eagerness  to  usurp  his  power,  he  would  willingly 
have  ofrown  old  iu  the  subordinate  duties  of  one 
of  his  generals.  Upon  the  sudden  death  of  !Xerva, 
he  assumed  the  imperial  authority  at  Cologne. 
There  was  no  competitor  who  ventured  to  dis- 
pute his  claims;  and  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  senate  and  people  in  his  favour, 
he  remained  for  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine  and  the  Danube.  He  wrote  with  his  o\iii 
hand  an  epistle  to  the  senate,  assuring  them  of  his 
resolution  never  to  kill  nor  diso'race  anv  virtuous 
man;  and  he  confirmed  his  declaration  with  oaths, 
both  on  that  and  on  subsequent  occasions.  Mind- 
ful of  the  injunctions  of  the  deceased  emperor,  he 
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sent  for  iEUanuB^  and  the  other  guards^  who  had  tn^Ax, 

been  foremost  in  the  sedition  against  him,  and  a.  d.u«. 
despatched  them  by  some  means  which  have  not  ^^^v--' 
been  particularly  recorded. 

Trajan  was  holding  his  second  consulship  when  tmaiam, 
Nerva  died ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  a.o.'uo. 
precediuo-  emperors,  he  would  have  assumed  the 
otiice  in  the  subsequent  year,  as  the  privilege  of  his 
imperial  rank.  He  modestly^  however^  conceded 
it  to  others,  especially  as  he  was  absent  from  Home ; 
and,  after  the  conduct  of  Domitian^  who  had  en- 
viously appropriated  to  himself  so  many  consul- 
ships, it  seemed  some  evidence  of  the  recovery  of 
eivil  freedom,  that  the  consular  honours  were  in 
odier  hands  than  those  of  the  prince.  Trajan, 
having  performed  his  journey  through  the  pro- 
vinces with  such  order  and  frugality^  as  were 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  violence  and  pro- 
lusion that  marked  the  travels  of  Domitian^  entered 
Rome  on  foot.  Other  emperors  had  either  been 
carried  into  their  capital  in  chariots  drawn  by 
white  steedS;  or  borne  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  ^  but  Trajan  seemed  desirous  to  exhibit 
a  triumph,  not  over  the  submissive  feelings  of  the 
Bomans,  but  over  the  pride  of  imperial  power. 
Graciously  saluting  all  ranks,  he  trusted  himself 
amidst  the  dense  crowds  that  thronged  to  see  him, 
and  without  any  formal  retinue  ascended  the 
Capitol,  where  vows  were  made,  and  sacrifices 
oflfered,  for  his  safety.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
the  palace  with  the  unassuming  demeanour  of  a 
private  individual.  His  wife,  Pompeia  Plotina,  as 
she  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, turned  to  the  multitude  and  declared: 
*^Such  as  I  enter  these  walls,  such  I  desire  to  leave 
them.^    The  pledge  of  her  virtuous  resolutions, 
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which  she  thus  offered  to  the  Bomana^  was  not 
fabified  by  her  subsequent  conduct. 

^ "  "  ■ '  Trajftn,  having"  g'ained  the  imperial  power,  could 
easily  have  received,  from  the  experienced  adulation 
of  the  Romans,  all  the  honorary  titles  appended  to 
it;  even  if  he  had  not  desenred  ihem.  He  refused 
for  some  time  the  appellation  of  Father  of  hu 
cmmtrff ;  but  his  modesty  was  at  length  overcome 
by  the  importunity  of  the  citizens.  Gratitude,  or 
flattery,  devised  a  new  title  for  him,  and  distin- 
groished  him  bj  the  epithet  of  OptimuB.  If  this 
had  been  given  him  by  the  sufirages  of  pos- 
terity, or  when  a  long*  and  arduous  trial  of  his 
virtues  had  established  his  claim  to  it,  it  would 
have  been  the  most  glorious  titie  that  a  prince 
could  receire  from  a  devoted  people.  But,  un- 
fortunately,  it  was  bestowed  with  premature  ob- 
sequiousness, before  the  merits  of  his  gt)vernment 
were  fully  ascertained,  and  before  the  dangerous 
ordeal  of  prosperity  could  elicit  any  latent  yicea  of 
his  nature.  Experience  had  not  yet  proved,  that 
Trajan  deserved  the  epithet,  which  was  to  exalt 
him  above  all  who  preceded,  or  followed,  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  imperial  power*. 

AStcr  his  arrival  at  Bome  he  could  allege  no 
reasonable  plea  for  declining  the  consulship ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  accepted  it  was  a  i)roof  of 
his  modesty^  and  respect  for  the  laws.  Preceding 
emperors,  from  indolence,  from  pride,  or  even  fear, 
had  absented  themselves  from  the  assemblies,  in 
which  the  ceremony  of  electing  them  to  the  con- 
sulship was  performed.    But  Trajan  condescended 

*llie  Mine  IbHy,  wUdi  in?eiili  high  titleiy  dggtroyi  thefar  fanportancehy 
til*  fMiniiciMnis  QM  of  fhim.   Sxettlency,  which  was  devised  for  the  bast  of 

empcrnrs,  now  g^rra  to  the  worst  of  ambassadors;  Lordf  which  was  too 
tyrannical  for  Ainjpihtus,  Is  bestowed  njvtti  a  puling  child^  and  Wartkii^ul 
is  prefixed  to  the  style  of  a  compaay  of  bakers,  &c 
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to  appear  in  the  Campus  MarHus,  patiently  sub-  tmjav, 
mitted  to  all  the  tedioos  forms,  and  was  returned 

in  the  same  way  as  if  lie  had  been  the  most  humble  ' 
candidate.  \\  hen  the  citizens  were  about  to  dis- 
perse^ they  were  aetonished  to  see  him  approach  to 
the  seat  of  the  consul^  and  offer  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  for  ordinary  candidates^  but  from  which 
princes  had  considered  themselves  exempted  by 
their  prerogative.  Although  invested  with  the 
arbitrary  power  attached  to  the  titles  of  Emperor^ 
Augustus,  and  Supreme  Pontiff,  he  stood  before  the 
consul  (who  calmly  retained  his  seat)  and  pro* 
nounced  the  oath,  in  which  he  invoked  the  imger 
of  the  gods  upon  himself  and  family,  in  ca^  he 
was  guilty  of  wilful  falsehood. 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  consulship^  trajak, 
he  ascended  the  Rostra,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  a.  d.  100. 
than  a  private  individual^  and  solenmlv  declared,  Piia.  Paaeg. 
that  he  would  be  obedient  to  the  laws.  The  remark 
of  Pliny  upon  this  occasion  (unless  we  are  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  hyperbole  of  rhetorical  flattery)  is  a 
proof,  that  the  Romans  of  that  age  possessed  \  ery 
abject  sentiments  of  liberty  ;  for  he  observes,  that 
he  was  then  aware  for  the  first  time,  that  the  prince 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  but  the  laws  to  the 
prince.  In  relinquishing  the  consular  office, 
TrujaTi  took  the  usual  oath,  that  he  had  done 
nothing  m  violation  of  the  laws  3  and  this  modesty, 
in  clahning  no  privileges  above  the  other  magis- 
trates, was  favourably  compared  with  the  arrogance 
of  former  emperors,  who,  after  holding  the  consul- 
ship ibr  a  few  days,  resigned  it  by  edict,  while  their 
possession  of  office  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
citizens,  except  by  seeing  others  excluded  from  it. 

On  the  first  day  that  he  appeared  before  the  sena- 
tors in  his  consular  dignity,  he  exhorted  theui  all 
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to  resume  their  liberty,  to  watch  over  the  public 
A.]>.^ioo.  welfare^  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  common  hibour 
""^v^  of  gfoverning  the  empire.  Similar  invitations  had 
been  given  by  otber  emperors,  but  had  been  fatal 
to  many  of  those  who  confided  in  them  with  ere* 
dulous  sunpUei^.  Trajan's  exhortations  were 
beUered  to  be  sincere^  both  on  account  of  the 

natural  earnestness  with  which  thev  were  uttered, 
and  their  apt  correspondence  to  other  parts  of  his 
conduct.  By  his  encouragement^  the  just  time- 
tions  of  the  senatorian  order  began  to  be  restored. 
Under  Domitian  and  other  tyrants^  none  of  the 
senators  dared  to  open  tlieir  mouths^  excei^ting" 
him  who  was  hist  desired  to  g'ive  his  opinion. 
This  opinion,  dictated  by  a  servile  acquiescence  in 
the  wishes  of  the  prince,  was  timidly  and  silently 
adopted  by  all  the  rest ;  and  the  vote,  whidi  had 
the  public  sanction  of  the  w  hole  senate,  was  often 
repugnant  to  the  real  sentiments  of  every  one  of  its 
members.  But  under  Trajan  they  began  to  de- 
bate with  greater  freedom ;  they  were  not  afraid 
to  avow  their  own  sentiments,  or  to  oppose  those 
of  others ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  first  speaker  was 
not  followed,  if  a  wiser  one  was  aiterwards  pro- 
pounded. 

When  Trajan  presented  to  the  preetorian  preefect 

the  sword  which  was  to  be  worn  as  the  mark  of 
authority^  he  commanded  that  officer  to  use  it  in  his 
defence,  if  he  g-overned  well,  but  to  turn  it  agninst 
him,  if  he  failed  in  his  duty.  Although  tUs  in- 
junction implied  a  serious  resolution  on  the  part  of 
Trajan  to  merit  the  ap])robation  of  the  Romans  by 
a  course  of  undeviating*  justice,  yet  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  it  was  sound  wisdom  to  commit 
such  indefinite  power  to  one  of  his  officers,  who 
was  thus  encom*aged  to  consider  himself  abso- 
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lute  judge  of  all  his  actions^  and  who  might  inter-  trajar, 
pret  the  suggestions  of  his  own  caprice^  or  anger^  A.D!'too. 
into  a  desire  of  strictly  complying*  with  the 

commands  of  his  sovereign.  Trajan  u  a\  e  a  greater 
proof  of  his  wisdom^  il  not  of  ius  sincerity^  when^ 
in  the  usual  vows  which  were  offered  for  the  safety 
of  the  prince^  he  wished  this  clause  to  he  inserted : 

If  he  governs  the  state  faithfully,  and  consults 
the  ^\  elfare  of  all."  He  connected  his  own  preser- 
vation with  the  general  happmess  of  the  Bomans , 
and  (as  PUny  observes)  did  not  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  unless  they,  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  his  conduct^  should  decide  that  he  was 
worthy  of  it. 

Trajan,  following  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sors, did  not  retain  the  consulship  during  the  whole 
of  the  year ;  and  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
to  hold  it  iu  the  month  ot"  September,  was  Pliny 
the  younger.  This  eleg-iiut  writer,  in  entering 
upon  his  office,  pronounced  that  elaborate  Pane- 
jyri(7,  which  has  transmitted  to  posterity  the  prin* 
cipal  features  of  the  character  of  Trajan;  and, 
from  this  work,  w  e  shall  endeavour  to  finish  the 
portraiture  of  the  emperor  which  we  have  already 

Trajan  rendered  himself  eminent  for  military 
qualities,  at  a  time  when  martial  skill  and  disci- 
pline were  visibly  declinino*.  and  able  g-enerals 
were  not  to  be  found  (as  formerly)  in  every  legion 
which  Borne  had  enlisted  in  her  service.  In  an 
age  when  war  was  beginning  to  be  a  pompous  ex- 
hibition, rather  than  a  severe  labour,  he  attempted 
to  rival  the  ancient  commanders  in  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  being  content  with  the 
meanest  fare,  and  by  aiming  in  all  military  exercises 
at  the  distinction  of  being  more  hardy  and  coura- 
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tbajav,   geous  than  any  of  his  soldiers.   It  was  his  custom 
A.B?ioo.  not  to  retire  to  his  tent|  until  he  had  visited  the 
quarters  of  his  men,  and  he  was  the  last  person  in 

the  camp  who  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  The 
indolent  and  contumacious  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  armies  was  banished  by  his  strict  but  gener- 
ous discipline.  Too  magnanimous  to  envy  or  to 
fear  his  officers^  lie  encouraged  them  in  a  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  procured  them  the 
homage  of  the  soldiers  by  the  respect  which  he 
himself  paid  to  their  virtues.  His  authonQr  over 
his  troops,  though  firm,  was  not  harsh.  He  had 
served  with  them  so  long,  that  he  could  address 
many  of  them  by  their  names,  and  was  familiar 
with  their  exploits^  to  which  he  cheerfully  granted 
the  tribute  of  his  commendation.  He  was  prompt 
to  relieve  them  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  or 
fatigue;  and  they  knew  that  the  general,  who 
exacted  from  them  the  full  measure  of  martial 
duty^  was  ready  to  assist  them  with  all  the  frank 
condescension  of  a  comrade. 

Thus  skilfiil  in  the  government  of  his  own 
armies,  he  was  justly  an  object  of  terror  to  those  of 
foreign  nations.  The  herce  people,  by  whom  the 
empire  was  surrounded,  had  been  taught  by  ezpe* 
rience  to  deride  the  impotent  attacks  of  Domitian, 
and,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Bomans,  had  begun  to  treat  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  upon  equal  terms,  and  even  to  think  of  im- 
posing laws  upon  them.  But,  under  Trajan,  the 
majesty  of  Rome  was  again  respected  and  feared* 
IrVhen  he  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
the  barbarians  upon  the  opposite  side  contiued 
themselves  within  their  territories,  and  no  longer 
indulged  in  their  daring  excursions.  The  season 
of  winter,  which  was  their  period  of  triumph,  when 
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they  were  accustomed  to  transport  their  armies  tbajav, 

over  the  ice,  and  harass  the  affrighted  Bomans,  a.d^ioo, 
now  passed  without  any  hostile  movements.  Trajan  — * — ' 
(it  is  said)  might  have  assured  himself  of  victory, 
if  he  had  crossed  the  river;  but  the  valour,  that 
made  him  formidable  to  his  enemies^  was  restrained 
by  his  moderation,  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
engage  in  a  needless  and  unprovoked  contest. 

A  largess  to  the  soldiers  was  an  act  of  bounty 
expected  from  every  new  emperor.  When  Trajan 
had  given  them  a  moiety  of  the  expected  sum,  he 
thoug-ht  that  the  other  part  might  be  deferred, 
until  the  people  had  received  some  mark  of  his 
liberality.  Instead  of  seeking  excuses  for  restrict- 
ing his  donative,  he  allowed  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  partake  of  it,  not  excluding  children,  nor 
those  who  were  absent  throutrh  Bickness  or  any 
avocation.  Besides  this  temporary  reliei^  he  caused 
nearly  five  thousand  children  of  free  parents  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  trained  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  country,  which  fostered  them, 
rais^ht  hereafter  reap  the  benefit  of  their  services  in 
war  or  peace*  This  plan  of  benevolence  appears  to 
have  been  extended  by  him  beyond  the  precincts 
of  Borne;  fer  Dion  relates,  that  be  gave  great 
sums  to  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  education  of 
children,  and  conferred  other  benefits  upon  the 
youthful  objects  of  his  care.  Rome,  although  the 
mistress  of  the  civilized  world,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  point,  which  modem  theorists  have  dis- 
covered, when  the  redundance  of  population  be- 
comes an  oppressive  evil  to  a  state.  It  had  been 
deemed  necessary  to  discourage  celibacy,  and  to 
offer  privileges  to  the  rich  in  reward  for  the  labour 
of  supporting  families.  The  poor  relied  principally 
upon  the  donatives  of  the  emperor  to  assist  them 
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in  educating  children^  and  it'  his  character  was 
8uch|  that  act8  of  tyranny^  rather  than  of  mercy^i 
were  to  be  expected  irom  him^  there  was  little  hope 

that  they  would  rear  offspring  to  be  the  victims  of 
his  neglect  or  oppression.  Trajan,  by  offering*  pro- 
tection and  showing  benevolence  to  all  classes  of 
people^  created  the  strongest  incenttve  for  pro- 
ducing an  increase  of  population.  He  claims^  also^ 
the  merit  of  encoiirnovino-  education^  not  merely  by 
casual  but  by  systematic  bounty;  and  although 
a  heathen  pnnce,  he  may  assume  a  high  place  among 
those^  who  in  Christian  ages  have  promoted  the 
most  extensive  schemes  for  the  melioration  of  their 
species.  If  he  had  not  been  preceded  by  a  rapa- 
cious tyrant,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
record  to  his  honour^  that  the  sums  which  he  dis- 
tributed were  his  own,  and  that  he  did  not  plunder 
one  part  of  the  citizens  that  he  might  show  unjust 
liberality  to  another. 
piiB.paMg.  Bome,  in  the  height  of  her  power^  was  often 
unable  to  command  that  abundance  of  provisions 
which  the  wants  of  her  citizens  required.  Pompey, 
by  attending-  to  the  supplies  of  her  markets^  had 
gained  as  much  renown,  as  by  his  maritime  achieve- 
ments^ and  his  victories  in  the  East  and  West.  A 
sunilar  fame  was  the  reward  of  Trajan^  whose 
authority  had  so  tranquillized  and  united  the  em- 
pire, that  the  produce  of  each  portion  of  it  was  easily 
available  for  the  service  ol  the  whole.  The  fertility 
of  Egypt  had  been  reckoned  almost  an  indis- 
pensable resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  Rome ;  but 
when  that  province  was  afflicted  with  a  severe 
drought,  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  Trajan  instantly  supplied  it  with  corn, 
and  demonstrated  (according  to  the  language  of  his 
panegyrist)  that  Egypt  was  not  so  necessary  to 
the  Romans,  as  the  Romans  to  Egypt. 
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The  race  of  public  infonners  liad  been  so  much  t»^... 

encouraged  by  the  avarice  and  jealousy  of  Domitiaii,  a.  d.  loo. 
that,  even  in  seasons  of  amusement,  the  Bomaus  '  ^  * ' 
were  not  secure  from  their  hateful  machinatioiis* 
Persons  who  ventured  to  dislike  the  gladiators  whom 
that  tjrrant  admired,  were  accused  not  only  of 
treason,  but  impiety ;  for,  by  inferences  incredibly 
absurd,  he  deemed  himself  the  same  as  the  gods^ 
and  the  gladiators  the  same  as  himself*  It  was 
gratii^'ing',  therefore^  to  the  Bomans,  to  see  in- 
formers not  merely  discountenanced  by  Trajan,  but 
even  j^unished  as  criminals.  Being  placed  on  board 
some  vessels^  they  were  committed  to  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves^  and  compelled  to  take  refiige 
in  those  rocky  islands,  to  which  so  many  innocent 
persons  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  tlieir 
vexatious  prosecutions.  Althoug-h  both  Titus  nnd 
^erva  had  been  rigorous  in  their  enactmeuts 
against  informers^  yet  Trajan  endeavoured  to 
restrain  their  oppressive  power  by  laws  still  more 
numerous  and  severe. 

The  duty  of  one-twentieth  upon  all  inheritances 
(which  had  been  formerly  established  by  Augustus) 
appeared  to  fall  with  unjust  weight  upon  those 
who  were  allied  to  the  testator  by  the  closest 
ties  of  consanguinity.  Nerva,  therefore,  ordered  it 
to  be  repealed  on  property  bequeathed  by  liiothers 
to  their  children^  or  by  children  to  their  mothers ; 
sons  also^  in  general^  were  not  to  pay  it  on  the 
estates  of  their  fathers.  Tmjan  extended  the 
indulgence,  allowing*  it  to  fathers  on  the  death  of 
their  sons^  and  also  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
to  grand-parents  and  grand*children,  mutually* 
FkDperty  of  small  amount  was  to  be  altogether 
exempt  from  the  duty. 

The  fear  and  adulation  of  the  Romans  had  re- 
duced them  to  such  baseness^  that  they  oiten  over- 
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TaAJAK,   looked  the  claims  of  their  relatives  and  irieDds,  and 

3  •  • 

A.D.'ioo.  nominated  the  emperor  their  heir;  and  in  pro- 
' — ^   portion  to  the  despotism  of  his  character^  he  had 

a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  this  unjust  privilege. 

Pliny  records  it  to  the  honour  of  Trajan,  that  the 

citizens  ere  free  and  uniiitiuiidated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  wills  ;  neither  injustice  on  his  part^  nor 
on  the  part  of  others^  brought  him  into  possession 
of  numerous  legacies ;  but  those  which  fell  to  bim, 

w  ere  the  spontaneous  oileriiigs  of  admiration  and 
regfard. 

Trajan,  who  had  witnessed  in  private  life  the 
jealous  hatred  with  which  Domitian  had  pursued  the 
virtuous^  resolred  that,  on  the  xsontrary,  his  favours 

should  descend  upon  those  citizens  who  \\  ere  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ment.  The  good  were  not 
merely  permitted  to  live  in  security ;  but,  as  he 
admired  their  firm  and  upright  spirit,  he  elevated 
them  to  honours,  investing*  them  with  priesthoods, 
bestowing  provinces  upon  them,  and  admittingf 
them  to  his  friendship.  Men  of  literature^  and 
especially  rhetoricians  and  philoeophersi  were  en- 
couraged by  his  patronage ;  and  the  Bomans,  in 
devoting  themselves  to  learning,  were  not  afraid, 
that  their  stu<lies  would  be  offensive  to  the  naiTOW 
and  malig'nant  disposition  of  their  prince. 

Facility  of  access  was  another  of  Trajan's  virtues. 
Nerva  had  styled  the  palace  a  pnhUe  edifice,  and 
Trajan  lived  in  it,  as  if  lie  himself  had  g-iven  it  that 
appellation.  The  temples,  and  even  the  forum  and 
the  Capitol,  were  not  more  open  to  the  citizens^  than 
was  the  residence  of  their  emperor.  He  aUotted 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  to  interviews^ 
endeavouring  to  banish  from  them  all  slavish  fear 
and  irksome  restraint.  His  visitors  came  when  it 
was  convenient  to  them  (their  absence  being  readily 
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excused  wben  necessary  on  account  of  business)  and^  thajak, 

instead  of  departing  after  a  hastj'  salutation,  were  a.d^ioo, 
tempted  to  remain  in  the  company  of  their  prince,  ^-^v— ' 
His  banquets  were  not  so  attractive  for  luxury  and 
splendour,  as  for  the  courteous  welcome,  and  easy 
hilarity,  that  enUrened  his  guests.  In  the  time  of 
Doiintian  few  ever  entered  the  palace  without 
trepidation  and  anxiety ;  and  at  his  feasts  he  ob- 
senred  his  guests  with  the  vigilance  of  a  spy,  rather 
than  entertained  them  with  the  hospitalily  of  a 
prince.  For  he  himself  used  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
with  an  early  repast,  before  their  arrival,  and,  after 
casting  his  luxuries  to  them  in  a  disdainful  manner, 
was  impatient  to  return  to  the  more  congenial 
pleasures  which  a  guilty  privacy  could  bestow. 

Trajan  is  commended  for  his  moderation  res- 
pecting* his  palaces,  g-ardens  and  villas.  Vicious 
emperors  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  nearly 
all  the  mansions  remarkable  for  grandeur  of  struc- 
ture, or  pleasantness  of  situation ;  and  if  they 
could  not  occupy  them  themselves,  they  placed 
their  slaves  in  them,  or  sutiered  them  to  fall  into 
ruin.  Trajan,  on  the  contrary,  desired  that  these 
desolate  mansions  should  be  repaired,  and  in- 
habited by  persons  of  suitable  rank ;  and  he  either 
allowed  the  citizens  an  opportunity  of  purchasing* 
them,  or  bestowed  them  upon  his  friends.  The 
statues  that  were  erected  to  him  were  equal  proofs 
of  his  moderation.  Two  or  three  monuments  of 
that  nature,  and  those  made  of  brass,  were  all  that 
were  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Capitol.  The 
same  spot,  a  short  time  previous,  glittered  with  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver  statues,  that  were  de- 
sisrned  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Domitian;  but 
these  were  soon  selected  as  objects  on  which  his 
adversaries  might  display  all  the  fury  of  implacable 
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tjia^av.  hatred.  And  not  only  in  his  statues,  but  in  every 
A.©f  100.  ot^At^i'  species  of  honour,  Trajan  checked  the  spirit 
^"v^^  of  fulsome  aduh\tion  into  wliich  the  Komans  had 
degenerated.  On  all  occasions  of  business,  or  plea* 
sure,  it  had  become  usual  to  reiterate  ihe  praises  of 
the  emperor:  these  were  made  the  unceasingf  sub* 
jeet  of  song,  danee,  and  debate.  However  trivial 
the  topic  might  be,  on  which  the  senators  were  called 
to  deliberate — if  it  related  only  to  an  increase  of 
gladiatorsi  or  to  a  company  of  workmen — ^it  was 
expected,  that  the  principal  speaker  should  expatiate 
upon  the  <rlory  of  the  emperor_,  and  that  some  new 
honour  should  be  decreed  to  him,  as  if  he  had  just 
performed  an  extraordinary  achievement.  But 
under  Trajan  these  irrelevant  digressions,  so  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  were  forborne : 
the  discussion  was  con ti nod  to  the  point  at  issue, 
and  the  honours  that  were  voted  to  the  emperor 
were  neither  unseasonable  nor  exorbitant. 

The  majesty  of  supreme  power  is  not  favourable 
to  the  exercise  of  friendship,  wliich  requires  au 
equal  exchang-e  of  affection^  and  a  nearly  equal 
reciprocation  of  act^B  of  kindness.  Trajan^  however, 
is  said  to  have  possessed  so  much  generosity  of 
sentiment,  and  so  much  facility  in  foregoing  the 
pretensions  of  imperial  dignity,  that  he  was  not 
surrounded  merely  by  courtiers  and  parasites,  but 
could  reg'ard  some  few  with  all  the  confidence  of 
sincere  friendship.  He  had  seleeted  a  person,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  for  the  office  of 
praetoiiaii  pnefect;  but  his  friend,  so  far  from 
coveting  the  post,  soon  began  to  express  his  aver- 
sion to  it,  and  solicited  Trajan  to  dispense  with  his 
services,  and  to  indulge  him  in  his  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  emperor  consented  to  thwart  his  own 
wishes,  rather  than  those  of  his  friend  j  after  giving 
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him  ample  proofs  of  his  liberality,  he  accompanied  rnxiug, 
him  to  the  sea-shore^  and  took  leave  of  him  with  a.  D^loo. 
tears,  and  with  earnest  hopes,  that  he  would  soon  ^"^v^ 

be  induced  to  return.  He  was  too  maofnanimoua 
to  exact  duties  from  a  friend,  when  he  found  that 
they  could  not  be  performed  without  reluctance 
and  constraint. 

As  he  was  amiable  enough  to  contract  friend- 
ships  with  the  virtuous  and  the  noble,  he  was  not 
constrained  to  be  too  intimate  with  his  freedmeUi 
and  too  subservient  to  their  wills.  An  emperor's 
freedman  had  oflten  been  a  more  powerful  person* 
nge  than  the  emperor  himself:  guarding*  all  the 
modes  of  access  to  his  master,  and  dexterously 
watching  his  moments  of  weakness,  he  had  been  able 
to  guide  his  coimsels,  and  to  distribute  the  highest 
honours  and  the  most  important  offices.  Trajan 
required  of  his  freedmen,  that  they  should  be 
upright  and  frugal,  and  wished  their  dignity  to 
be  estimated  by  the  station  which  they  actually 
filled^  and  not  by  the  lustre  which  he  reflected 
upon  them.  His  procurators,  also,  or  those  who 
managed  his  private  revenue,  were  men  of  strict 
and  approved  integrity;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  justice  was  impartially  administered, 
as  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  suits,  in  which 
his  agents  were  concerned,  terminated  in  their 
defeat.  Pliny  relates,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  pUo.  Ep. 
when  some  heirs  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  pei- 
severing  in  a  cause,  in  which  they  were  opposed 
by  Eurythmus,  the  freedman  and  procurator  of  the 
emperor,  Trajan  reproved  their  irresolution  by 
exclaiming,  "  I  am  not  Nero,  nor  is  my  freedman 
Polycletus.'^ 

The  family  of  Trajan  consisted  only  of  his  wife, 
Pompeia  Plotina,  and  his  sister  Marciana,  both  of 
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Tmajav,  whom,  by  their  exeiupiary  conduct,  aug'mented  his 
A.iK*ioo.  domestic  happiness  and  glory.  Plotina  is  extolled 
"""^^  for  the  grayity  of  her  demeanour^  the  modesty  of 
her  dress,  and  the  unostentatious  manner  in  which 
she  appeared  in  public.  Between  her  and  Mnr- 
ciana  there  existed  the  closest  union  of  atiection, 
tastes,  and  sentiments;  the  rivalry  of  narrow- 
minded  jealousy  was  unknown  to  them;  and  they 
ooncorred  with  each  other  in  showing  the  most 
unbounded  love  and  veneration  for  their  exalted 
relative.  The  senate  oileied  to  each  the  title  of 
Augmta,  which  they  at  tirst  declined;  but  it  is 
probable^  that  they  accepted  it  soon  afterwards. 

The  amusements  by  which  Trajan  sought  to- 
alleviate  either  the  cares  of  government,  or  the 
fatigues  of  war,  were  generally  of  an  active  and 
maody  nature.  To  contend  with  the  speed,  the 
ferocity^  and  the  cunning  of  various  kinds  of 
animals,  was  reckoned  by  the  ancient  Bomans  as 
the  best  preparation  for  martial  duties ;  and  in 
such  sports  Trajan  delighted.  Nor  did  he,  like 
some  of  his  more  inactive  predecessors,  enter  the 
combat  with  tame  beasts^  let  loose  for  the  purpose 
of  diversion;  but  he  penetrated  the  depths  of 
forests,  and  ascended  high  and  ruo-o-ed  inouiitains, 
in  order  to  rouse  the  fiercest  animals  from  their 
dens.  If  he  embarked  on  the  sea  for  recreation^ 
he  was  not  towed  along,  in  dismal  silence,  like  the 
terrified  Domitian,  but  he  exerted  himself  as  much 
OS  the  busiest  of  the  crew,  either  at  the  helm  or 
the  oar.  Pliny  remarks,  that  the  display  of  bodily 
strength  and  activity  was  not  in  itself  a  topic  for 
high  commendation;  but  when  it  was  obsenred, 
that  Trajan  united  mental  with  corporeal  vigour, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  indo- 
lence and  lujLury  to  which  his  station  invited  him, 
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then  even  his  bodily  qualifications  might  be  justly 
admired.  a.  d.  ioo. 

Such  are  the  principal  virtues  that  were  exhibited  ' 
in  the  character  of  Trajan,  during"  the  first  years 
that  he  exercised  the  imperial  power.   As  he  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining^  so  learned  and  dexterous  a 
pan^yrist  as  Pliny ;  so  Pliny  was  still  more  for- 
tunate in  not  being  compelled  to  prostitute  his 
genius^  and  sacrifice  the  sincerity  of  truth,  to  the 
commendation  of  a  vicious  or  contemptible  prince. 
His  eulogy  of  Trajan,  though  highly  decorated 
with  the  ornaments  of  eloquence,  does  not  exceed 
those  limits  of  partiality^  which  the  privilege  of 
panegyric  necessarily  claims.     He  afterwards  PUo.Ep.iii. 
enlarged  the  work^  and,  according  to  a  custom 
which  was  necessary  before  printing  existed^ 
invited  his  friends  to  attend  his  recitation  of  it. 
When  they  had  granted  him  their  coiapany  for 
two  days,  his  modesty  urged  him  to  bring  the  per- 
formance to  a  close ;  but  the  gratification  they  had 
received^  or  the  courtesy  they  were  bound  to  express, 
induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  a  third  day.  From 
this  circumstance,  those  who  have  not  read  the 
Panegyric  may  form  an  opinion  of  its  length. 
Certainly  it  is  a  valuable  document  among  the 
scanty  and  confused  materials  which  we  possess 
for  compiling  the  life  of  Trajan ;  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  unvarying  praise  becomes  wearisome,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  readers  have 
imitated  the  condescension  of  Pliny*s  friends,  in 
wishing  the  production  to  be  any  longer. 
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CHAPTER  II- 

IVajan  accepts  a  fourth  conmhhip,  and  resolves  to 

commence  ivnr  with  the  Dacians. — JIarinff  de* 
Jeated  Decebalus,  and  compelled  him  to  accept 
terms  of  peace  y  he  triwiphs^and  assumes  ilie  title 
of  Dacicus. — Becalls  the  pantomimic  dancers, 
whom  he  had  formerly  banished, — His  ffreat 
friendship  for,  and  confidence  in,  Licinnis  Sara. 
— Requested  to  ei force  the  laws,  hj  which  advo- 
cates mere  forbidden  to  accept  vnlimited  sums 
of  money  from  their  clients. — Restrains  the 
corrupt  practices  of  candidates  for  office, — Con' 
stmcts  a  harbour  at  CentumceUa*,  (non'  Civita 
Vecchia,)  and  at  Ancona, — Niconiedta  visited 
by  a  conflagration,  and  the  remmns  of  Ner(fs 
golden  jmlaee  at  Home  burnt, — iDecebdhs 
renews  the  war  with  Trajan, — Fails  in  his 
attempt  to  assassinate  him, —  Treacherousli/  de- 
tains the  Roman  general  Longinns,  who  poisons 
himself, — Trajan  constrxicts  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube, — Decebtdus  hiUs  himself, — Dacia  be^ 
comes  a  Roman  province. — ZalmoxiSy  the  god  of 
the  Dacians  J  or  Gefm, — Trajan  settles  colonics  in 
Dacia;  and  huiUls  several  cities. — Arabia  Fetnsa 
conquered, —  VaHous  actions  of  Trajan.  —  Me 
marches  into  the  Hast, — Armenia  submits  to 
him, — The  diadem  refused  to  Parthamasiris, — 
Capture  of  several  cities  in  Mesopotamia, 

trajax,   Tbajan,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
A.i>/ioi.  senators;  accepted  of  the  consulship  for  the  fourth 
time* 
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Accustomed  to  military  enterprises^  and  familiar  tkaja^, 
with  victory,  he  could  not  reflect,  without  indig*-  a.d.'ioi. 

nation,  upon  the  disofi'ace  which  the  Roman  name 
had  sunered  under  Domitian,  on  account  of  the  i»ioa.  uvttu 
ignominious  tribute  which  he  had  consented  to  pay 
to  the  Dadans;  and  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
arrogtince  of  these  barbarians,  and  the  aug-menta- 
tion  of  their  forces^  he  resolved  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  leg-ions^  and  invade  their  teriitory. 
As  he  approached  Tapoe^  where  the  Dacians  were 
encamped,  he  received  the  discouraging*  intima- 
tion*, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Buri,  and 
others  of  his  allies,  that  he  hud  better  retreat,  and 
neg'otiate  a  peace  with  his  enemies.  Despising'  this 
timid  suggestion,  he  came  to  an  engagement,  the 
result  of  which  was  sanguinary  on  both  sides. 
When  there  was  a  want  of  bandages  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  his  soldiers,  he  is  said  to  hu^  e  sur- 
rendered part  of  his  dress  to  supply  the  deficiency : 
he  also  ordered  an  altar  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  funeral  rites  to  be 
performed  there  annually. 

The  mouiitaiiious  posts,  wherein  the  Dacians  had 
fortified  themselves,  did  not  terrify  Trajan^  but  he 
captured  them  successively,  until  he  approached 
Zermizegethusa,  the  chief  city  of  the  countr}- :  in 
other  directions,  his  g^enerals  were  equally  victo- 
rious. Decebalus,  the  Dacian  chief,  convinced  that 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  very  diflierent  adversary 
from  Domitian,  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to 
Trajan,  who  solicited  him  to  grant  an  interview 
to.  their  prince,  or  at  least  to  send  delegates,  who 
might  arrange  the  terms  of  peace.  Trajan  sent 
two  of  his  officers,  whom  the  Dacian,  actuated  by 
fear  or  insincerit}*,  did  not  admit  into  his  presence. 

•  WriUeo  (according  to  Dion)  on  a  large  mushroom— ^ririjc  ftiyay. 
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Trajan,   When,  however,  he  found  that  so  many  of  hifl  towus 
D.'ioi.  and  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies^  and  that 
^•^v— '   iijg  gister  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  he 

considered  that  submission  was  ine\  itable,  and  ]iro 
mised  to  accede  to  the  terms  that  should  be  impos  ed 
upon  him.  He  was  required  to  give  up  his  stores 
of  arms  and  military  engines^  to  restore  all  deser- 
ters, to  destroy  his  fortifications  and  surrender 
part  of  his  territory,  to  treat  the  enoiiiies  and  allies 
of  the  Itomaiis  as  his  own^  and  to  desist  from  enti- 
cing into  his  service  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Having  reluctantly  yielded  to 
these  stipulations,  he  prostrated  hkMelf  on  the 
ground,  and  paid  homnofe  to  Trajan.  His  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  to  Home,  and  being  admitted  into 
the  senate^  under  the  humiliating  appearance  of 
captives  and  suppliants^  received  tihe  ratification  of 
the  peace.  Trajan,  having  stationed  garrisons  in 
Zerniizegethusa  and  other  places,  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
took  the  title  of  Dac  'mis. 

After  his  victorieS|  Trajan  not  only  entertained 
the  people  with  comhats  of  gladiators,  but  also 
recalled  the  pantomimic  dancers,  whose  fate  had 
frequently  varied  during  the  past  years.  Domitian, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  had  for- 
bidden their  performance;  and  Nerva  had  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  made  for  their  restoration.  Traj  an, 
being  as  earnestly  requested  to  banish  them, 
consented ;  and  it  was  extolled  as  an  instance  of 
his  salutary  authority,  that  the  Romans,  in  defer- 
ence to  him,  were  willing  to  forego  an  eifeminate 
species  of  amusement,  and  endeavour  to  cultivate 
a  more  manly  taste.  But  after  his  Dacian  iri- 
um})h  the  favourite  performers  again  appeared:  in 
the  theatre;  and  the  emperor  himself  was  greatly 
attached  to  one  of  them^  named  Pj'lades.   His  plea- 
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sures,  however,  did  not  divert  him  from  business,  nor  thajas, 
bis  warlike  achievements  disqualify  him  for  peacetul  j^.  c.'ioi. 
occupatioiis.  He  often  appeared  on  the  tribunal,  v— ^ 
and  was  assiduous  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  his  closest  friends,  and  one  in  whom  tmamax, 
he  justly  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence,  was   a.  b.*io9. 
lu  Idcmius  Sura,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  102.  v"i^  Ep^,%^ 
Julian  describes  Trajan  as  naturally  eloquent^  but^  nion-  ixvk 
from  a  spirit  of  indolence,  as  entrusting  the  com- 
position  of  his  speeches  to  Sura  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  ridicules  the  emperors  loud,  but  indistinct,  mode 
of  speaking.   According  to  other  authors^  Trajan^ 
though  endowed  with  taste  and  good  sense^  was 
neither  profound  nor  accurate  in  his  accomplish- 
ments \  aud,  therefore,  it  mig'ht  have  been  not  so 
much  indolence,  as  mistrust  of  his  own  powers,  that 
induced  him  to  rely  upon  the  pen  of  Sura.  Tiiis 
confidential  secretary  and  friend  of  the  emperor 
was  so  rich)  that  he  built  a  gymnasium  for  the 
Roman  people ;  but  the  favour  which  he  enjoj'ed, 
and  the  eminence  w'hich  he  attained,  naturally 
exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  his  less  fortunate 
competitors.    Trajan^  being  wearied  with  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  impeached  the  fidelity  of 
his  friend,  endeavoured  to  confute  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.    He  went  one  day  ^vithout  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  Sura,  and,  having  declared 
his  intention  to  sup  with  him,  dismissed  all  his 
guards.  He  sent  for  the  physician  of  Sura,  and 
his  barber  also,  that  the  one  might  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  his  eves,  and  the  other  shave  tiis  beard.  He 
afterwards  bathed  and  partook  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  offered  him ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  reproved  the  calumniators  of  his  friend  by 
observing  \  "  If  Sura  had  wished  to  kill  me,  he 
would  have  done  it  yesterday."    His  confidf^nce 
remained  unshaken^  as  long  as  Sura  livedo  and 
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T»AJA5,  upon  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year 
A  d  'io?,  110,  he  honoured  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
' — ' — '  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his  memor}'.  It 
seems,  also,  that  he  ordered  some  baths  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  his  friend. 
piia.Ep.T.  There  were  several  laws  forbiddiner  advocates  at 
14, SI.  Rome  to  receive  unlimited  sums  of  money  from 
their  clients ;  but  ayarice  and  duplicity  had  caused 
the  legtd  restrictions  to  be  ahnost  universalh'  disre- 
gai  ded.  Pliny,  satisfied  vrith  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
dechires,  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  accept  of 
the  most  ordinary  presents  for  the  causes  which  he 
pleaded ;  but  there  were  very  few  that  imitated  his 
example  of  disinterested  forbearance.  Udnius 
Nepos,  being-  invested  with  the  office  of  praetor, 
excited  great  surprise  at  Rome  by  announcing*  his 
intention  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
required,  that  all  persons,  who  had  suits,  should 
swear,  before  they  came  on,  that  they  had  neither 
given,  nor  promised,  nor  ensured  any  thing*  to  any 
one  for  advocatino-  their  cause  :  when  tlie  suit  was 
finished  they  were  permitted  to  make  a  present, 
not  exceeding^  a  fixed  amount*.  If  igrinus  also,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  took  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining of  the  venality  and  corruption  of  advocates, 
declaring",  that  they  not  only  defended,  but  also 
betrayed,  causes  for  money ;  and  after  enumerating 
the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were 
violated  by  such  conduct,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  emperor  should  be  requested  to  oppose 
some  remedy  to  the  growing  evil.  In  consequence 
of  this  appeal,  Trajan  issued  some  orders,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  is  not  explained :  they  are 
commended  as  being  strict,  yet  moderate. 
piio.Ep.vi.i9.    He  was  also  petitioned  to  restrain  the  corrupt 

•  Decern  mUlia,  which  mmld  bt  £79.  9#.  Sd. 
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practices  of  persons,  who,  while  candidates  for  Ta^Aw, 
public  offices^  openly  gare  entertainments^  and  sent  a.  d.  lot. 
presents,  to  those  whose  favour  they  wished  to  """^^ 
secure,  and  secretly  deposited  with  them  sums  of 
money,  which  by  a  tacit  collusion  were  not  to  be 
restored.  The  senators,  leeling  indignation  at  these 
modes  of  bribery,  decreed,  that  the  consuls  should 
request  the  interposition  of  theemperor's  authority; 
and  being  thus  formally  solicited,  he  not  only 
restrained  by  law  the  venality  complained  of,  but 
ordered  that  those,  who  were  candidates  for  the 
honours  of  the  state,  should  hold  a  third  part  of 
their  property  in  land  situated  in  Itaty.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  disgraceful,  that  persons  desirous  of 
beinor  invested  with  office,  should  consider  Rome 
and  Italy  as  places  merely  of  temporary  residence, 
without  being  attached  to  them  by  any  ties  of  duty 
or  interest.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  new  regu- 
lation was,  that  lands  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the 
environs  of  tiie  city,  acquired  an  additional  value. 

CentumcellfB,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  seemed  to  trajatk, 
be  pointed  out  by  nature  for  the  construction  of  a  A.i>fio9. 
harbour,  as  the  shore  was  curved  for  a  consider^  piiii.£p.TL8i. 
able  extent  into  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Trajan,  who  had  a  beaiitiful  villa  there,  resolved  to 
build  a  port,  which  was  to  be  distinguished  by  his 
own  name ;  and  he  not  only  raised  strong  works 
on  the  two  sides,  but  formed  an  artificial  island  at 
the  entrance,  by  sinking;-  huge  stones.  His  desij>'n 
was  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  the  place 
afforded  convenient  refuge  for  vessels,  as  there 
was  no  harbour  on  the  coast  for  a  great  distance. 
In  the  same  spot,  or  near  to  it,  appears  the  modern 
port  of  Civita  Yecchia,  in  the  Papal  dominions. 
About  the  year  116  Trajan,  at  his  own  expense, 
made  a  port  at  Aucona. 
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Nicomedia,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  was  visited 
by  a  conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  great  number 
pito!B^48.  private  houses,  and  two  public  edifices.  The 
flames  were  not  only  augmented  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  but  were  suffered  to  spread  by  the  list* 
iessness  of  the  inhabitantSj  who  stood  as  idle  spec- 
tators of  tlieir  devouring  progress :  the  city,  also, 
was  unprovided  with  any  of  the  necessary  means 
for  extinguishing  fires.  Pliny^  who  was  then  in 
Bithyni%  suggested  to  Trajan  the  expediency  of 
establishing-  a  company  of  loO  workmen,  whose  aid 
might  be  eiaployed  m  checking  conflagrations;  but 
the  emperor  did  not  approve  of  the  plan^  as  it  had 
been  founds  that  combinations  of  persons^  however 
small^  had  created  factious  disturbances  in  the 
cities  of  that  province. 

In  the  following  year  (according  to  Eusebius) 
the  remains  of  Kero's  golden  palace  at  Borne  were 
consumed  by  fire* 

Deoebalus^the  Dacian  chief,  notwithstanding  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  sufteretl,  wai>  far  from 
being  subdued  ;  his  war  with  Trajan  lasted  about 
five  years,  with  a  short  intermission^  the  exact 
duration  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  compute.  Upon 
his  renewal  of  hostilities  he  found  himself  in  so 
much  peril  from  the  defection  of  many  of  the 
Dacians,  that  he  sued  for  peace  3  but  his  pride 
could  not  submit  to  the  proposed  terms  of  giving 
up  his  arms^  and  surrendeiing  himself,  fie  pre- 
pared, therefore,  for  a  more  vigorous  contest,  and 
endeavoured  to  grain  allies  araonof  the  neiofhbourinir 
people,  by  representing  to  them  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  expose  themselves  by  deserting 
him^  and  the  policy  of  uniting  in  defence  of  their 
liberty,  instead  of  detaching  their  interests,  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  overcome  singly.  He 
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assailed  those  who  had  formerly  been  hostile  to  him^  tmjuax, 
and  despoiled  the  Jazyg-es  of  part  of  their  territory,  ^.n.  W 
The  senate,  being  informed  of  his  open  infractions  ^^^^ 
of  the  treaty^  declared  war  against  him ;  and  Trajan 
aofain  took  the  field^  being-  too  eager  for  nnlitary 
achievements,  to  leave  the  fame  or  the  danger  to 
hia  generals. 

A  scrupulous  delicacy  of  honour  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  barbarian  of  Dacia;  and  Decebalus, 
finding  himself  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  contest, 
resorted  to  the  unjustifiable  project  of  destroying^ 
by  assassination,  the  enemy  who  was  too  powerful 
for  him  in  war.  He  sent  some  pretended  deserters 
into  Moesia^  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Trajan,  who  was  at  all  times  easy  of  access^  espe- 
cially in  the  busy  scenes  of  a  campaign.  The 
cowardly  design  did  not  succeed  ^  for  one  of  the 
conspirators  was  apprehended  upon  suspicion,  and^ 
being  put  to  the  tortui*e,  made  a  confession  of  the 
whole  plot. 

Decebalus  exliibited  another  instance  of  perfidy 
in  detaining  Longinus,  a  Boman  general  of  some 
eminence,  whom  he  invited  to  a  parley^  under 

pretence  of  concluding  a  capitulation  with  him. 
Having  ensnared  him  into  his  power^he  questioned 
him  in  a  public  manner  respecting  the  plans  of 
Trajan,  and  when  he  did  not  procure  the  informa- 
tion which  he  expected,  he  ordered  him  to  be  kept 
in  custody.  He  afterwards  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Trajan^  oiiering  to  restore  Longiiins,  on  condition 
that  the  country  as  far  as  the  Danube  should  be 
conceded  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  indemnified 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war.  To  this  pro- 
posal Trajiui  returned  an  answer  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  that  he  might  appear  neither  to  disregard 
the  &te  of  his  general,  nor  to  attach  great  impor* 
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tance  to  it.    Longinus,  who  had  formed  a  secret 
A.  D.*io4.   resolution  to  die,  beguiled  Decebalus,  by  projxuaing' 
^— — '    to  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  the  emperor;  and, 
havingf  written  a  letter,  he  sent  it  to  Trajan  by  the 
hands  of  a  &ithful  freedman^  whose  safety  he  wished 
to  secure.    After  the  departure  of  his  niesseiig*er, 
he  swallowed  some  poison  witii  which  he  had  pio- 
vided  himself.    Decebalus,  thus  eluded,  demanded 
the  restitution  of  the  freedman^  for  which  he  pro- 
mised not  only  to  give  up  the  body  of  Lon^nus, 
but  to  restore  ten  prisoners.    He  sent  a  centurion, 
who  had  been  captui'ed  with  Longiuus,  to  otfer 
these  terms  to  Trajan;  who  neither  allowed  the 
freedman  nor  the  centurion  to  return  to  the  treach- 
erous Dacian^  considering^  that  it  was  more  incum- 
bent 01)  him  to  preserve  their  lives,  than  to  gain 
possession  of  the  coi*pse  of  Longinus. 
Dioa.  uvui.      In  order  to  facilitate  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,Trajan  resolved  to  construct  a  brid^  over  the 
Danube;  and  amoiiof  the  various  works  whicli  dinnifv 
his  name,  this  has  been  admired  as  the  most  stupen- 
dous.  According  to  the  description  of  Dion,  there 
were  twenly  piers  of  squared  stone,  their  height 
being  150  feet  (above  tiie  foundation)  and  their 
breadth  00  ;  they  ^\  ere  placed  at  a  distance  of  170 
feet  from  each  otlier.    If,  therefore,  we  reckon 
twenty-one  arches,  and  include  the  breadth  of  the 
piers  in  their  span,  the  bridge  will  have  been  d570 
feet  long;  if  we  add  the  breadth  of  the  piers  to  the 
span  t)f  the  arches,  the  lengtli  will  be  increased  to 
4770  feet.    The  former  appears  the  more  reason- 
able computation ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from  the 
representations  preserved  on  medals,  that  the  arches 
were  framed  of  wood.   The  name  of  Apollodorus 
ol"  Damascus  deserves  to  be  recoi*ded,  as  the  archi- 
tect who  superintended  the  work  ^  and,  uotH  ith- 
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standing  the  disparogingf  opinions^  by  which  some  tra^ak, 
modems  may  attempt  to  show  their  ing-enuity*,  a.».  104. 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  great  difficulties.  The  river  was  full  of  whirl- 
I>ools^  and  the  bottom  muddy;  and  though  the 
most  narrow  part  was  selected  for  the  erection  of 
the  bridge,  yet  the  compression  of  the  stream  caused 
there  the  greatest  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current. 

When  the  bridge  was  completed,  Trajan  prose-  trajan, 
cuted  the  war  in  security.  The  conquest  of  Dada  ▲.]>! los. 
was  too  arduous  to  be  achieved  with  rapidity,  yet 
his  military  skill  and  steady  eourag^e  gradually 
surmounted  all  difficulties.  The  presence  and 
example  of  the  emperor  were  strong  incentives  to 
the  emulation  of  his  soldiers.  A  knight,  who. 
had  been  dangerously  wounded^  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  from  the  field  of  battle,  imagining 

*  Xr.  GIblMNi  obMms :  «  Had  Apollodorai,  tlw  arehiteet,  Ult  a  deierip- 

tion  of  his  own  w<n>k,tbe  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Caasius  would  have  baan 
corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  Trajan's  bridge  con'«i>»t(»<l  of  twenty  or 
twenty-two  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches;  the  river  i&  ^Uaiiow,  the  current 
gentle,  and  the  whole  intanral  no  mora  than  443  (Xrimar  ad  Dion,  from 
jUM^I)  or  515  itim,  (jyAnvUU,  Gwo^rapkk  AneSmtm,  torn.  I.  p.  SOS).** 
— JDeeline  and  Fall,  cba|».  41. 

Xofr. — Tht^r"  reflection?'  appear  very  unsatisfactory.  ^TTintrrrr  fabulous 
wonders  "  ttiere  are  in  Dion  Ca^ioa,  I  cannot  di'scover  thcin  in  Lis  account 
of  Tngan's  bndge.  Although  his  description  ot  a  part  of  the  Danube  may 
aot  aeeord  with  the  appearanoa  which  ft  fwaaanla  to  modam  ohiarvars ;  yet 
la  U  inevadlbla  that  in  tha  lapca  of  ao  naay  eatttwiaa  a  ehanga  should  ba 
effected  in  a  portioa  of  tiia  bed  of  a  larg«  ilrer  !  Hr.  Gibbon  says :  "  Tha 
river  is  sballow,  the  cnn»>nt  gentle  hnt  Dion  ffedares,  that  the  part  where 
the  bridge  was  builtwas  tlie  most  rapid  and  deep  (^powciffraro^  cal  /JaQOraroi), 
and  he  considers  the  contraction  of  the  stream  as  the  cause.  Mr.  Gibbon  had 
just  quoted  from  Fkoeopina:  that  tha  Oaauba  waa  Happed  hy  tha  nana 
of  tha  bridga and  would  not  that  produea  a  ahallowneaa  of  tha  watam  f 
Aa  to  tha  width  of  the  river,  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  betnecn  the 
two  numbers  whicl»  he  as^ig-ns,  as  between  the  hi(»her  computation  and  that 
af  Dion;  which  then  aro  we  to  receive  as  indisputable  ?  Dion  states  that  the 
Danube  sometimea  overflowed  its  banka  to  a  tery  eantidaitbla  aztaat ;  and 
alglit  not  thia  eirennatanoa  ahma  aompal  Tr^an  to  cany  hla  bridga  aooM 
dlttanft  bajond  tha  ordinary  chaanal  of  the  river t  In  shoi-t,  have  we  any 
rf^^ht  to  assume  that  the  river  and  Its  bank^  in  one  particular  spot  remain 
szaetly  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  Dion,  and  upon  that  assumption  to  accuse 
him  of  writing  ^*  fsbulous  wonders." 
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trajtak,  that  the  injury  which  he  had  received  was  not 
▲.B^'ioft.  incurable;  but  when  he  understood  that  it  was 
^■"^^   vain  to  hope  for  recovery,  he  sprang-  from  his  tent, 

and  returned  to  Ins  post^  where  he  died,  after  per- 
forming* acts  of  desperate  valour.  Dec ebnlns 
offered  the  most  pertinacious  resistance  to  the 
Bomans ;  but  when  he  saw  his  whole  kingdom  in 
possession  of  the  invaders,  and  found  himself  driven 
from  his  palace,  and  in  danger  of  becoming*  a 
captive,  he  terminated  the  w^ar  by  a  voluntary 
death^  and  his  head  was  carried  to  Rome*  His 
name  is  tarnished  bjr  some  acts  of  cruelty  and 
treachery;  but  he  deserves  an  eminent  place  among* 
those  barbarian  chiefs,  whose  courao-e  and  patriotism 
prompted  them  to  the  hopeless  endeavour  of  op- 
posing the  legions  of  Borne,  while  she  was  in  the 
height  of  her  military  grandeur.  Aware  that  he 
was  eng-ag-ed  in  a  contest  which  threatened  the 
safety  of  his  riches,  if  not  of  his  king-dom,  he  had 
concealed  some  of  his  treasures  in  the  river  Sarcretia, 
which  flowed  near  his  palace.  Having  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river,  he  caused  an  excavation  to  be 
made  in  its  bed,  wherein  he  deposited  silver  and 
g*old,  and  other  valuable  thing-s  which  would  not  be 
destroyed  bv  humidity:  after  the  receptacle  had 
been  covered  with  stones  and  earth,  the  river  was 
suffered  to  resume  its  usual  course.  Garments, 
and  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  were  secreted  in 
caves ;  and  in  all  these  acts  of  concealment  he 
employed  none  but  captives,  who  were  afterwards 
killed,  that  they  might  not  divulge  the  task  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  Bicilis,  however, 
who  was  one  of  his  friends,  and  was  acquainted 
with  his  policv,  made  the  disclosure,  when  he  was 
taken  bv  the  iiomaiis. 

'  With  Decebalus,  the  independence  of  Dacia  was 
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destroyed^  and  the  country  was  annexed  to  the  TmiJAm, 
Boman  provinces.   Three  mers,  the  Danube^  the  a.d.'io6. 

Dniester,  and  the  Teisse,  formed  its  boun claries  on  ^-"v*-^ 
three  sides ;  and  on  the  north  it  was  enclosed  by 
Sarmatia  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  inha-  -^"^ 
bitants  were  not  only  remarkable  for  strengfth  and 
hardihood  of  body,  but  their  warlike  spirit  was 
cherished  by  the  precepts  of  Zalmoxis*,  whom  they 
revered  as  a  god,  and  who  had  grounded  their  faith 
upon  the  sublime  doctrine,  that  death  was  only  a 
removal  from  one  state  of  being  to  another :  this 
inspired  them  to  meet  their  fate  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity.  They  were  the  same  people  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  under  the  name  of  Getce;  and 
he  says^  that  their  god  was  called  Gebeleizis^ 
as  well  as  Zalmozis«  According*  to  accounts 
current  among  the  Greeks,  Zalmoxis  had  been 
the  slave  of  P}-thagoras  during*  part  of  his 
life;  but  Herodotus  considers^  that  he  must 
have  been  many  years  prior  to  that  philoso- 
pher. The  OetSB  were  not  taught  to  believe  that 
they  should  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  nTid 
re\isit  the  earth;  but  that  nt  death  they  should 
be  carried  to  their  god^  and  with  him  and  their 
friends  enjoy  the  possession  of  every  thing  that  is 
desirable. 

To  secure  his  conquest^  Trajan  placed  garrisons  Dion.iiviii. 
in  the  most  conveiiieut  parts  of  Dacia;  and,  as  the  EtttreplTiiLi 
country  had  been  greatly  depopulated  by  the  long 
war^  he  collected  an  immense  multitude  of  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  liQ  the 
lands,  and  replenish  the  cities,  of  the  new  province. 
Of  the  colonies  which  he  estubiijsiied,  Ulpianum  in 
the  north  bore  his  own  name ;  the  capital,  Zermize- 
gethusaf,  was  disting^hed  by  the  titles  of  Ulpia 

*  Often  written,  Zamolxis*  t  Often  shortened  into  Sarmiz. 
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TttAJAvt,  Trojana,  and  Augptista  Dacoram.  In  the  neigb- 
A.0/10A.  bottrinop  countries  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace,  his  own 

-  name  and  the  names  of  his  wife  and  sister,  were 
preserved  in  the  ciUes  ol  Xrajanopoiis,  Plotmopoiis, 
and  !Marcianopolis« 

While  the  emperor  was  gaining^  victories  beyond 
the  Danube,  Aulus  Cornelius  Palma,  the  g-oyemor 

of  Syria^  conquered  Arabia  Petra.\i^  and  subjfrcrcJ 
it  to  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  It  was  formerly 
ruled  by  its  own  princes  or  kings ;  the  capital  was 
Fetra^  and  modem  travellers  have  considered  it  to 
be  the  Edom^  which  is  the  subject  of  some  remai^- 
able  prophecies  in  Scripture*. 

When  Trajan  returned  to  Rome,  he  celebrated 
his  second  and  final  triumph  over  the  Daciaus,  and 
was  honoured  with  numerous  embassies  from 
different  nations,  and  one  even  from  the  Indians. 
He  entertained  the  Bomans  with  spectacles  for  one 
hundred  and  twentv-three  days :   thirteen  thou- 
sand  wild  and  tame  animals  were  slaughtered  for 
their  amusement^  and  ten  thousand  gladiators 
engaged  in  sangfuinaiy  combat. 
tb^aw,      Trajan's  activity  constantly  engaged  him  iii 
4.D.'io0.   works  of  utility  and  splendour.    He  ordered  all 
loiLizviiL         21^1^^        defaced  com  of  the  empire  to  be 

melted  down ;  he  constructed  a  road^  with  magni- 
ficent bridges,  across  the  Pontine  marshes;  he 

built  libraries,  and  commenced  his  forum  and  cele- 
brated column,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
Yet  neither  his  virtues^  nor  his  power,  could 
secure  him  against  intrigues.  A  certain  Crassns  is 
named  among  those  who  formed  plots  against  him; 
but  his  trial,  and  that  of  other  conspirators,  was 
entrusted  to  the  senate.  His  friends  were  rewarded 
by  himself,  and  he  erected  statues  to  those,  whom 
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he  most  highly  esteemed^  as  Soasius^  Pahna^  and  tbuav, 
Celsus.  A.»?i08.. 

Although  Trajan  was  attentive  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  jet  his  desire  of  g'lory  urg-ed  him  to  military 
enterprises^  and  he  soon  discovered^  in  the  affairs  of 
the  East^  an  excuse  for  undertakings  another  war. 
Exedares^  }mg  of  Armenia^  had  received  the 
diadem  from  the  Parthian  monarch,  Chosroes ;  but 
as  it  was  remembered,  that,  before  Tiridates  was 
acknowledged  Jdng-  of  Armenia,  he  had  even  come 
to  Borne  to  receive  the  diadem  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  Trajan  complained,  that  his 
rights  had  been  disregarded,  and  threatened  to 
resent  the  affront  which  had  been  o tiered  to  him. 
Prompt  to  put  his  menaces  into  execution,  he  de- 
parted from  Bome^  and  had  not  proceeded  further 
than  Athens,  when  he  was  met  hy  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Parthian  king,  who  sued  for  peace,  and 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  presents.  They 
assured  him,  that  Exedares,  being  acceptable 
to  neither  the  Bomans  nor  die  Parthians>  had  been 
deposed ;  that  Chosroes  now  solicited  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia  for  Parthamasiris,  son  of  Pacorus,  and 
besought  the  emperor  to  confirm  his  authority  by 
sending  him  the  diadem.    Trajan,  declining  the 
presents  which  were  offered  to  him^  briefly  replied, 
that  fiiendship  was  proved  by  actions,  not  by 
words,  and  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  lie  would 
make  all  the  arrangements  that  were  necessaiy. 
Aiter  this  angry  intimation  he  set  sail  for  Asia^ 
and^  passing  through  Cilicia,  soon  arrived  at  Seleu- 
cia  in  Syria. 

Trajan  entered  Antioch  at  the  beg-inning  of  the  tra/a», 
following  year,  and  there  received  preppiit?,  with  a.»!?io7. 
aasnrancefl  of  friendship^  from  Augarus"^^  king  of 

*  Or  Abganit. 
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trajah,    Osroene^  a  country  situated  in  the  north  of  M eso- 
A,  D.  107.  potamia.    As  this  princess  territories  were  exposed 
'"'^^   to  the  attacks  of  both  Romans  and  Parthians^  he 
was  anxious  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  either 
side^  and  therefore  evaded,  as  long*  as  possible^  any 
intennew  with  Trajan.  AVheu  the  Romans  entered 
Armenia,  many  satraps  and  kings  came  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  emperor;  but  the  one 
whom  he  most  distingruished  by  his  favour  was 
Anchialus,  king-  of  the  Heniochi,  a  Colehian  people. 
AiiioM^r  the  presents  which  the  barbarians  thougdit 
worthy  of  iiis  notice  was  a  horse,  that  had  been 
taught  to  pay  obeisance  by  bending  his  fore-legs^ 
and  placing*  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  person  whom 
he  approLithed.    Tlie  cities  of  Armenia  offered  no 
resistance  to  tiie  arms  of  Trajan.  Partbamasiris 
had  written  to  him,  and  adopted  the  title  of  king ; 
but  finding  that  no  answer  was  vouchsafed^  he 
wrote  the  second  time  without  the  regal  title,  and 
requested  that  ^Marcus  Junius,  the  g-overnor  of 
Cnppadocia,  mi^ht  be  sent  to  him,  in  order  to 
receive  a  proposal  which  he  had  to  make.  Trajan 
thought  it  sufficient  to  send  the  son  of  Junius^  and 
on  his  arriral  at  Elegia  in  Armenia,  granted  an 
interview  to  the  unfortunate  prince.    1  lie  emperor 
being-  aeated  on  his  tribunal  within  the  camp,  Par- 
thamasiris,  after  saluting  him,  took  the  diadem  from 
his  own  head,  and,  laying  it  at  Trajan^s  feet,  waited 
in  respectful  silence,  not  doubting*  that  it  would  be 
restored  to  him.   "When  the  Roiiiaii  soUliers  beheld 
the  humiliating  position  of  a  prince,  descended 
from  the  renowned  family  of  the  Arsacidce,  and 
so  nearly  related  to  two  Parthian  monarchs,^ 
they  could  not  restrain  their  exultation^  but  with 

*  Ha  fras  the  SOD  of  Che  late  king  PMormi;  but  It  swnis  doabtfo]  wbedwr 
he  wu  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Choiroee. 
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unanimous  shouts  saluted  Trajan,  g^^^? 

victorious  appellation  of /w^^flf(9r.  Parthamasiiis,  a.©.  107. 
terrified  by  the  uiuutellig-ible  sounds^  thought  that  *  '  " 
ha  was  doomed  to  insult  and  destruction^  and  would 
IiETe  fled>  if  he  had  not  been  surrounded  by  bands 
of  soldiers ;  he  requested,  therefore,  to  confer  with 
Trajan  in  private,  and  for  that  purpose  was  con- 
ducted to  his  tent.  Finding*  the  emperor  unmov  ed 
by  all  his  petitions^  he  at  last  rushed  from  the 
tent,  full  of  indignation  at  his  rigorous  treatment. 
Trajan,  re-ascending  his  tribunal,  commanded  the 
prince  to  appear  ag*ain  before  him,  and  to  declare 
in  public  what  were  his  requests,  that  others  nng-ht 
not  ignorantly  misrepresent  the  nature  of  their 
private  conference.  Parthamasiris  asserted,  with 
becoming  freedom,  that  he  stood  there  not  as  a 
captive  or  conquered  prince,  but  that  he  liad  come 
spontaneously;  in  full  confidence  thnt  he  should 
not  be  exposed  to  any  injury,  but  that  he  should 
receive  the  diadem,  as  Tiridates  had  formerly 
received  it  from  Nero.  Trajan  replied,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  liive  Armenia  to  any  one,  tliat 
it  belonged  to  the  iiomans,  and  would  in  future 
have  a  Bomau  governor ;  but  that  he  would  allow 
Parthamasiris  to  depart  wherever  he  pleased.  He 
accordingly  dismissed  him,  with  the  Parthians  that 
bad  accompanied  him ;  but  he  sent  an  escort  with 
them,  to  prevent  finv  hostile  machinations.  He 
commanded  all  the  Armenians  that  had  come  in 
the  prince's  guard  to  remain  in  the  camp,  declaring, 
that  they  were  now  subject  to  the  authori^  ^{  the 
Ho  mans. 

Having"  distributed  his  garrisons  in  Armenia,  he 
marched  to  Edessa,  where  Augarus  was  constrained 
to  meet  him,  and  to  offer  his  excuses  for  not  having 
appeared  in  his  presence  sooner.  His  explanations 
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trajah,  were  accepted^  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his 
A.  Dao?.  son  Arbandes^  whO|  being*  in  the  flower  of  youthful 
beaufy,  had  concQiated  the  favour  of  Trajan. 
Augtirus  entertained  the  emperor  at  a  feast,  in 
^\  hicli  his  son  was  introduced  exhibiting  his  skill 
in  a  barbaric  dance. 

Several  chieftains  opposed  the  progress  of  Trajan 
A.  o.  loe.  in  Mesopotamia^  although  with  but  little  success. 
Sino^ara  and  other  towns  were  captured  by  his 
general,  Lucius  Quietus.  Trajan  himself  was 
vigilant  and  indelatigabie  in  ail  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander^ always  accompanying  bis  troops  on  foot^ 
exercising  them  in  every  species  of  tactics^  and 
sometimes  trying  them  by  false  reports,  in  order 
that  they  mig-ht  be  prepared  for  all  emergences, 
and  not  easily  discouraged  by  uncertain  rumours. 
After  taking  the  cities  of  Nisibis  and  Batnse^  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  PartMcui;  and 
nothing  more  for  many  years  is  known  respecting- 
his  movements  in  the  East.  Even  of  the  events 
which  have  been  related,  the  chronology  is  uncertain 
and  disputed;  for  though  many  writers  employed 
their  pens  upon  the  reign  of  Trafan^  the  history, 
which  has  descended  to  us,  is  mutilated  and  dis- 
jointed in  every  part.  It  appears,  that  Parthama- 
siris  was  killed  in  his  attempt  to  keep  possession  of 
Armenia :  Chosroes^  who  at  first  had  not  refused 
submission,  might  have  been  easily  induced  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  that  were  offered  to 
him;  and  Trajan,  probably,  returned  to  his  own 
dominions,  until  iresh  occurrences  awakened  his 
warlike  eneifpes. 
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}estruethe  earthquake  at  Antiaeh. — Trajan  croeaee 
the  Tigris^  and  eanquere  the  whole  of  Adiabene. 

^-^Marches  into  Jhib/jlonia. — Captures  Seleueia 
and  Ctesiphon.— Descends  the  TUfHsy  and  visits 
the  Persian  Gulf, — Alarmed  by  the  revolt  of 
several  oUies, — Appomte  Parthamaspatee  to  he 
Xing  of  the  Parthiane, — Ooee  into  AraMa^  and 
is  afterwards  re^uUed  from  the  town  of  Atra, — 
I/isurrections  and  atrocities  of  the  Jews  in  JE^gypty 
JAhya,  Cyprue^  and  Mesopotamia* — Trajany  at- 
tatAed  by  severe  iUness,  wishes  to  return  to  -Italy ^ 
but  dies  at  Selinus  in  Oitieia. — JRemarhs  upon  his 
conquests  and  victories. — His  buildings y  forum y 
and  column, — The  most  celebrated  writers  of  his 
age;  FrontinuSy  TaeituSyand  Pliny  the  younger,— 
PUn^s  letter  respecting  the  Christians  in  Bithy^ 
nia, — The  Empero/s  answer t"^^  Martyrdom  of 
Ignatius  and  Simeon, —  Irajaas  clemency  in  his 
general  government, — The  vices  to  which  he  was 
addicted* 

At  an  when  Trajan  might  have  justly  claimed 
exemption  from  the  fatignes  of  war,  his  love  of 
militarv' fame,  or  the  provocations  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  ^om  the  Parthians^  prompted  him  to  under- 
take another  expedition  into  the  East. 

While  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Antioch^ 
frequent  thunderings  and  violent  winds  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  earthquake,  which  continued  for 
several  days  and  nights^  and  was  so  much  the  more 
destructive^  as  gpreat  multitudes  were  collected  from 
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TmAJAif,  all  parts  of  the  empire,  being  drawn  to  the  city  by 
A.ofi]6.  their  military  and  civil  occnpations^  or  attracted 
^•^^  tbither  by  curioeity.  Numbers  were  killed  in  ihe 
streets,  and  still  greater  numbers  were  over- 
whelmed in  their  houses.  Among*  those  who  were 
destroyed  instantly  was  Pedo^  one  of  the  consuls 
for  that  year.  Others  were  reserred  for  a  more 
lingering  death^  being  wounded  and  mutilated^  or 
enclosed  in  ruins,  where  they  were  doomed  to 
sufibcation  or  faiiiine.  Trajan  received  but  a  few 
bruises,  having*  made  an  opportune  escape  through 
a  window  of  his  apartment ;  and  it  is  related  by 
Dion,  that  a  person  of  more  than  human  stature* 
approached  him^  and  conducted  liim  out  of  danger. 
When  the  tremors  of  the  earth  had  ceased,  a  woman 
was  found  among  the  ruins^  who  had  supported  her- 
self and  her  infant  by  her  own  milk^  and^  though  the 
search  was  continued,  no  one  else  was  rescued,  ex- 
cept a  child  who  was  sucking  the  breast  of  its  de- 
ceased mother.  Mount  Corasius|  recei^  ed  such  a 
concussion,  thnt  its  tops  ti  ere  cleft  asunder,  and 
appeared  as  if  they  woidd  Mi  upon  the  city.  Other 
mountains  were  levelled  to  the  ei^ ;  bodies  of  water 
arose,  where  they  had  never  been  seen  before;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  well-known  streams  disappeared. 

At  the  approach  of  springy  Trajan  commenced 
his  military  operations  by  preparing  to  cross  the 
Tigris.  As  the  country  around  that  river  afforded 
no  timber  for  ship-building,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
his  materials  in  the  forests  near  Nisibis,  and  to 
order  his  vessels  to  be  so  constructed,  that  they  could 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  in  waggons  wher- 
ever  he  pleased.  Numerous  boats,  thus  built,  were 

*  Probftbly  ona  of  hit  own  ttleiKUuts. 

t  CMaabon  propotes  to  alter  ConuiHi  Into  C&timt  or  Ortetuim$*~^Jf*it 
m  MAfk  Hndrinn, 
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carried  down  to  the  river,  and  his  arrangpements  tbajxh, 
being  completed  after  great  labour^  be  resolved  A.D.i)6. 
to  force  his  passage  near  Mount  Cardynas,  in  de-  ''■"''^ 
fiance  of  the  barbarians  who  were  ready  to  oppose 
him  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  so  many  vessels  in  a  country  which  was  destitute 
of  timber^  filled  his  enemies  widi  astonishment ;  and 
when  they  beheld  the  force  of  his  armament^  and 
the  rri])idity  with  which  his  soldiers  executed  their 
movements  iu  various  directions,  they  relinquished 
the  contest,  and  fied.  Having  crossed  the  Tigris, 
Trajan  reduced  the  whole  of  Adiabene,  or  that 
part  of  Assyria  which  lay  around  Nineveh.  Arbela 
and  Gauoramela,  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
great  victory  of  Alexander,  fell  into  his  possession; 
and,  as  he  was  ambitious  of  emulating  the  exploits 
of  the  Macedonian  King,  he  probably  reflected  with 
complacent  triumph  upon  the  capture  of  those  places. 

The  Parthiaiis,  weakened  by  civil  dissensions, 
could  ofier  but  little  opposition  to  their  powerful 
inrader,  and  he  marched  without  difficulty  into  the 
country  of  Babylonia.  He  there  beheld  the  as^ 
phaltus  with  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  had 
been  built,  and  which  formed  so  strong  a  cement, 
that;  cohering  with  bricks  or  small  stones,  it  made 
a  substance  harder  than  any  rock,  or  even  iron. 
He  viewed  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  from  which  an 
exhalation  issued, that  was  fatal  to  beasts  and  birds; 
and  Dion  relates,  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the 
destructive  eiiects  of  a  similar  vapour  in  Hierapolis, 
a  city  of  Asia.  It  was  Trajan's  intention  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  with  those  of  the 
Tigris,  by  a  canal,  in  order  that  he  mig-ht  have  less 
trouble  in  convevingr  his  boats  to  tlie  latter  river. 
But  he  abandoned  the  project  when  he  was  in- 
formed, that  the  Euphrates  was  much  higher  than 
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trajak,   the  TigriSj  being  apprehensive,  that  the  impetuous 
A.0. 115.  descent  ot  the  waters  mig-ht  render  the  Euphrates 
""^^^   uxmaTigable.  He  seleeted,  thereforei  a  place  where 
there  was  but  a  short  distance  between  the  two 
riverSj  and,  having  by  machines  transported  his 
vessels  over  the  marshy  ground,  was  again  enabled 
to  pass  the  Tigris.    Seleucia  (it  is  probable)  had 
already  yielded  to  his  arms  i  Cteeiphon  was  now 
taken,  and  tiiis  capture  of  the  chief  ci^  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  was  a  fresh  occasion  for  receiving  the 
salutation  of  LnperatoTy  and  gave  him  additional 
claim  to  the  title  of  Partkieus.   The  senate  decreed 
him  yarions  honours^  and  granted  him  permissicm 
to  celebrate  as  many  triumphs  as  he  wished* 
T«AJAir,       After  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon,  he  was  seized 
A.]>.ii6.   with  the  desire  of  descending  the  Tigris,  and 
visiting  the  Persian  Oulf^  which  formed  part  of 
what  the  ancients  vaguely  called  the  Erythreean 
Sea*.   The  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  force 
of  the  tides,  increased  by  unfavourable  weather, 
rendered  his  voyage  highly  dangerous.    He  en- 
countered little  or  no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
natiyes.    The  island  of  Messene,  situated  in  the 
Tigris,  and  of  which  Athambilus  was  king^  easily 
submitted  to  his  authority.    The  inhabitants  of 
Charax,  being  subjects  of  the  same  prince,  received 
the  emperor  with  marks  of  friendship*   After  this^ 
according  to  Dionf,  he  came  to  the  ocean;  by 
which,  it  seems,  we  are  to  understand  nothing  more 
than  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  the  town  of  Charax  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  While  he  was 
surveying  the  sea,  to  which  his  adventurous  spirit 
had  conducted  him^  he  observed  a  yessel  that  was 

*  IHoB  conaMan^llMl    wunt  im  MtwI  from  a  prince  of  tlM  ■^■ovt 
twxOtj.  Cellariiu  fellowa  hit  opinlm. 
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about  to  sail  to  India^  and^  as  hia  thoughts  had  ta^ak, 
been  lately  directed  to  that  unknown  country,  he  a.d.  lie. 
arowed  his  ambitioiia  desires^  by  declaring:  '^I  ^"^^ 
should  certainly  have  proceeded  to  India^  if  I  had 
been  youno*."  While  remarkinof  that  Alexander 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  account  of  his  victories, 
he  indulged  in  groundless  vanityi  by  asserting,  that 
he  had  advancsed  Airther  than  that  conqueror.  His 
venerationj  however,  for  his  memory  was  so  great, 
that  he  took  an  opportuiiitv,  in  one  of  his  jourueys, 
to  visit  the  house  in  which  he  died,  and  there  offered 
funeral  sacrifices*  The  accoimts  of  the  emperor's 
conquests,  which  he  transmitted  to  Borne,  so  per- 
plexed  the  senators,  that  they  could  scarcely  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  the  various  people  whom,  they 
heard  with  amazement,  he  had  subjected  to  their 
sway.  Theymftde  their  adulation,  therefore,  a  veil 
fer  their  ignorance,  by  resolving,  that  he  might 
celebrate  triumphs  over  as  many  nations  as  he 
pleased.  Besides  other  honours,  they  voted  a 
triumphal  arch  to  be  erected  in  his  forum,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  him 
on  his  return  to  Rome. 

But  Trajan's  success  had  reached  its  climax  ; 
and  instead  of  adding*  to  his  conquests,  he  could 
scarcely  retain  what  he  had  acquired.  During  his 
voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf^  most  of  the  cities 
which  he  had  taken  were  agitated  with  rebellion^ 
and  made  efforts  to  throw  otF  his  yoke  ;  from  some 
his  garrisons  were  expelled,  and  in  others  they 
were  put  to  the  sword.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  these  revolts,  he  dispatched  Mazimus  and  Lucius 
against  the  insurgents.  The  former  of  these 
generals  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain ;  Lucius 
was  more  successiiil  in  his  attacks,  as  he  recovered 
the  city  of  Nisibia,  and,  after  besieging  Edessa, 
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T»A/A.i,    captured  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.    Seleucia,  also,  was 
A.i?uQ.  burnt,  having  been  taken  by  Erucius  Clarus  and 
Julius  Alexander.   Trajan,  fearfiil  that  the  com- 
motions might  spread  among  the  Parthians,  resolved 
to  appoint  a  king  over  them  instead  of  Chosroes, 
^\hom  he  had  deposed.    With  this  ^-iew,  he  went  to 
Gteaipho%  and  assembled  theliomans  and  Parthians 
in  a  large  plain,  where  he  appeared  <m  a  loftjr  tii- 
bunal,  and,  after  expatiating  on  his  own  achieve* 
ments,  declared  Parthamaspates  to  be  the  king  whom 
he  had  chosen,  and  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head. 
Dion,  ixriii.      Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  ieithimfieif 
Eutrop.  viii. 3.  su£0i0|||;jy  secure  to  march  into  Arabia;  and  that 

country,  according  to  Eutropius,  was  reduced  into 

the  form  of  a  province.  After  so  many  specious 
conquests,  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  a  morti- 
fying defeat  before  the  walls  of  Atra,  a  small  town 
in  Mesopotamia*^  whose  inhabitants  had  revolted. 
Its  position,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  was  not  its  only 
or  principal  defence  ;  for  the  surrounding  countiy 
was  so  barren,  producing  neither  wood  nor  s-rass, 
and  so  scantily  supplied  with  water,  that  be- 
siegers could  not  subsist,  except  by  what  they 
brought  with  them.  The  place  was  consecrated  to 
the  sun,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dion,  was  protected 
bv  that  ofod  :  which  mnv  be  true,  if  we  ascribe  the 
protection  merely  to  the  physical  power  of  the 
great  luminary.  For  when  the  Bomans  assailed 
it,  they  were  terrified  by  storms  of  rain  and  hail, 
and  by  thunderinofs  and  lightnings :  their  food, 
also,  and  drink  were  rendered  offensive  bv  the 
swarms  of  flies  that  settled  upon  them.  Trajan 
succeeded  in  battering  down  part  of  the  wall,  but 

*  Some  geogittpbers  (in  oppodtiott  to  thefteecM»tioCAmmiaiiai),lift«« 
placed  it  in  Arabia  J)e§erta,  Dimi  nukM  ft  «  elty  of  the  Afformit  nUch 
is  probably  a  ^mmg  fMdliig:  It  may,  iMiwevor,  liava  baaa  peoplad  by  aa 
▲nbiaa  tribe. 
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neither  he,  nor  the  emperor  Sever  us,  in  a  subsequent  Tkaja9, 
age,  could  capture  the  town.    Hia  cavalry  were  a.  of  he. 


repulsed^  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  caxnp^ 
and  Trajan  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  fiiry 
of  the  pursuers.  For,  although  he  had  laid  aside 
his  imperial  dress,  yet  the  barharians  conjectured 
who  he  was,  from  thehoarinees  of  his  head,  and  the 
dignity  of  hie  countenance;  and  the  shower  of 
arrows  which  they  directed  agtiinst  him  killed  one 
of  his  knif^-hts.  Not  long*  after  this  defeat,  his 
health  began  to  decline,  either  from  the  fatigues 
and  anxieties  which  he  had  suffered^  or  the 
natural  infirmities  of  age. 

While  Trajan  was  occupied  with  ambitious  pro- Boi.  it.  «. 
jects  in  the  East,  the  Jews  committed  the  most  * 
sanguinary  excesses  in  several  parts  of  the  empire. 
Their  seditions  appear  to  have  commenced  in  the 
year  110,  and  extended  through  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  raging  with  the  fiercest  violence  in  the 
country  of  C^Tene.  The  furious  Israelites,  attackinor 
the  Eomans  and  Greeks,  were  not  satisfied  with 
merely  putting  them  to  death :  they  flayed  their 
wretdbed  yictims,  besmeared  themselves  with  their 
blood,  and  even  feasted  upon  their  flesh  and  en- 
trails. Many  were  sawn  from  the  head  throuofb 
the  middle  of  the  body ;  others  were  exposed  to 
wild  beasts^  or  compelled  to  fight  in  single  combat ; 
and,  by  yarious  modes  of  death,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  haye  perished. 
In  the  following  year,  the  island  of  Cy]iriis  was 
made  the  scene  of  similar  atrocities,  which  the  J  ews 
perpetrated  under  a  leader  named  Artemion.  They 
destroyed  the  city  of  Salamis,  massacred  the  inha- 
bitants, and  altogether  killed  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  persons.  These  barbarities 
excited  so  much  detestation  against  them,  that  one 
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Taajam,  of  their  nation  was  not  allowed  to  land  upon  the 
A.  o.  1 16.  island^  even  under  the  moBt  pressing  circumstances ; 
^""^  if  he  was  driyen  thither  by  a  storm^  he  was  to  he 
put  to  death*  The  Jews  who  had  setded  in  Meso- 
potamia, exhibiting"  the  same  turbulent  spirit  as 
their  countrymen  in  other  parts^  were  defeated  by 
Lucius  Quietus.  Martins  Turbo  had  been  sent  by 
the  emperor,  to  quell  the  insurrections  in  Libya 
and  Egypt 

TwAx,       The  ardour  of  Trajan  mio-ht  have  impelled  him 
A.  ?^U7.   ^0  fr^^  enterprises,  it  the  streng-th  of  his  body  had 
Vict  Epit  13  not  ceased  to  correspond  to  the  viffour  of  his 

£utPOp.  Vili.  O.        .      -         TTTl-  •"II-  •  f  aX. 

DIM.  MiL  mmd«   While  he  was  preparing  for  another  cam- 
paign  in  Mesopotanua,  lie  wu  m>  opprened  with 

illness,  that  he  was  oblig*ed  to  leave  his  army  in 
Syria  under  the  command  of  Hadrian,  and  to  set 
sail  for  Italy.  He  himself  suqpected  that  poison 
had  been  administered  to  him;  others  attributed 
his  malady  to  the  stoppage  of  an  issue  of  blood 
from  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  to  which  he  was 
subject  every  year.  Whatever  the  cause  might 
have  been^  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and 
dropsy ;  and  a  sudden  flux  of  the  bowels  termi- 
nated his  life  at  Selinus,  a  city  of  Gilicia  He 
e3cpired  in  the  beginning  of  August,  having  en- 
joyed the  imperial  power  a  little  more  than  nine- 
teen years  and  a  half.  The  city  where  he  died 
received  the  appellation  of  IhganopoUs.  After 
his  body  had  been  burnt,  his  bones  were  placed  in 
a  o-olden  iirn^  and  conveyed  to  Borne,  where  they 
were  interred  under  the  magnihcent  column  which 
still  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  only  emperor 
whose  remains  were  buried  within  the  walls  of  die 
city.  The  usual  honour  of  deification  was  bestowed 

*  £iitfO|»liitM]r«»  1m  di0d  «t  StkmcSm  in  iMoite ;  bat  nioa't  aecovnk  ap> 
ptait  Hm  moM  cndilito. 
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npon  him^  and  the  £une  of  his  rictories  was  com-  trajax, 
memorated  for  aeyeral  years  by  what  were  called   a.d.  in 


^  The  Parthian  Games.'' 

The  manners  of  Trajan  had  been  formed,  and 
his  character  fixed^  before  he  arrived  at  the  sove- 
reignty; and  the  possession  of  absolute  power 
efibcted  so  little  change  in  him^  that  Pliny's  Pane- 
gyric  exhibited  as  true  a   description  of  the 
emperor's  virtues  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  at 
the  period  when  it  was  pronounced  iu  the  senate. 
As  he  had  acquired  great  renown  for  his  militar}* 
exploits^  eren  in  youth^  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that,  when  he  had  the  sole  command  of  all  the 
leorions  of  Home,  he  would  be  reluctant  to  eii^-ajre 
m  the  eaterpn«8  of  war,  or  unskilful  in  directing 
its  operations.    His  attack  npon  Dada  seemed 
justifiable,  on  account  of  the  ignominious  terms  to 
which  Doraitian  had  submitted  ;  and  the  conquest 
of  the  country  raio;-ht  appear  necessary^  from  the 
restless  and  pertinacious   hostility  exhibited  by 
Decebalus*  Trajan's  inyasion  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire was  of  a  more  questionable  nature ;  for  Dion 
expressly  imputes  it  to  a  love  of  g*lory  * ;  but 
Julian  (in  his  Caesars)  introduces  Trnjan  as  pro- 
testin^;  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  against  the 
Parthians,  until  they  had  attacked  him.  What- 
eTer  provocation  he  may  hare  received  for  com- 
mencing the  war,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  he 
did  not  prosecute  it  with  a  secret  ardour  for  mili- 
tary conquest,  and  with  a  weak  desire  of  imitating 
the  exploits  of  Alexander.     It  can  scarcely  be 
alleged,  that  the  Indians,  against  whom  he  was 
desirous  of  leading  bis  troops,  had  offended  him  by 
any  act  of  aggression  or  insult.    But  whether  he 
was  incited  by  mere  motives  of  glory  or  not^  the 
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TftAiAv,  victories  which  be  gained  served  but  to  cast  a 
A.  D?]n.  transient  lustre  npon  the  Boman  arms*  Although 
"^-^   he  is  said  to  have  reduced  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 

and  Assyria^  to  the  condition  of  provinces,  yet  in 
none  of  them  could  his  po^^'e^  be  considered  as 
firmly  estabhshed.  In  Arabia  Felix^  it  is  probable 
that  his  authority  was  still  less  regarded.  The 
Albanian,  Golchian,  Iberian,  and  other  barbarous 
princes,  who  readily  olil  red  their  friendship  or 
accepted  his  nlliance,  would,  perhaps,  as  quicklv 
have  renounced  all  league  with  him,  in  the  iirst 
crisis  of  danger.  It  is  certain^  that  the  Parthions 
soon  evinced  their  scorn  for  the  king*  he  had  placed 

over  them,  and  miide  it  apparent,  that  they  intended 
to  be  guided  by  their  own  incliuations  in  the  choice 
of  a  ruler. 

The  chief  benefit  of  Trajan's  victories  was^  that 
they  revived  the  courag-e,  and  restored  the  fame,  of 

the  Roman  legions,  making*  them  respected  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  siirroundinof  countries.  The 
same  energy,  which  he  infused  into  military 
affiurs,  was  equally  visible  in  all  other  parts  of  his 
government.  The  virtue  and  genius  of  the 
Romans,  which  had  languished  under  the  oppres- 
sive t^Tannv  of  Domitian,  were  re-animated  bv 
the  generous  sympathy  of  Trajan ;  and  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given,  not  only  to  military  enterprise, 
hut  to  arts,  to  learning,  and  every  honourable  pur- 
suit. Works  of  utility  and  ornament,  brido*es, 
roads,  market-places,  libraries,  theatres,  baths,  and 
gymnasia,  arose  in  every  part  ol  the  empire  under 
tibe  auspices  of  a  prince,  whose  taste  delighted  in 
Viet  Epit.  Id.  magnificent  structures.  His  name  appeared  on  so 
i>ion.Uv]u.  many  edifices,  which  he  had  either  built  or  repaired, 
that  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  compared  him  to  a  plant  *,  whose 

*  Rerba  ptvletarku 
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nature  it  is  to  grow  upon  walls.  £ut  notwith-  Tba/am, 
Btaiidmg>  this  censure^  the  Bomtui  world  wae  in-  a.  ^117. 
debted  to  Trajan  for  some  of  its  noblest  building's,  ^-"-^^ 

and  bis  forum  and  column  were  almost  unriv ailed 
in  beauty.  The  forum  appears  to  have  been  quad- 
rangnlar^  with  piazzas  and  a  triumphal  arch  on 
each  side.  The  colomn^  rising  in  the  centre^  was 
intended  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Bacia^ 
and  to  ponrtray  by  sculpture  the  most  striking 
achievements  of  the  victors  :  it  was  also  to  answer 
another  end^  by  marking  the  place  of  sepulture  of 
the  prince  who  erected  it.  Its  height^  according 
to  the  Roman  computation,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  f^^et,  and  was  determined,  not  so  much 
by  the  rules  of  art,  as  by  an  intention  of  bliowing 
that  hilly  ground  of  an  equal  height  had  been 
cleared  away,  in  order  to  form  the  plane  on  which 
the  buildings  stood. 

Traiun  was  the  patron  of  literature  as  well  as  of '^'o*'. Hi«t. 
art.     He  is  said  to  have  written  an  account  of  his 
Dacian  expeditions;  and,  as  he  wished  to  rival 
Alexander  in  his  exploits,  he  may  have  cherished 
the  hope  of  imitating  Julius  Gsesar  in  the  history' 
of  his  wars.    The  principal  writers  of  his  age, 
whose  works  have  descended  to  us,  are  Frontinus, 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny  the  younger.    Sextus  Julius 
Frontinus  was  a  person  of  consular  rank,  who. 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  theory,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  war.    He  coriinumcied  for  some  time  the  ^'om.  Hiat. 
Homan  legions  in  Britain,  and  nfterwards  displayed 
his  milita^  science  by  publishing  four  books  upon 
Stratagem,   He  also  wrote  treatises  upon  aque- 
ducts, and  some  other  subjects.    The  celebrated  tu.  vit  Agr. 
C.  Cornelius  Tacitus  was  an  author,  whose  genius'*^ 
was  sufficient  to  ennoble  any  ag-e  or  country ;  but 
his  powers  would  probably  have  been  buried  in 
obscurity,  if  he  had  been  doomed  to  live  all  his 
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trajaw,  davs  Tinder  such  a  tvraniiv  as  that  of  Domitian. 
.A.D.  ii7.  Nerva  gave  dignity  to  the  consulship  by  bestowing 
^""^  it  upon  Tacitus;  and  the  freedom  and  security 
prerailing  under  the  goTemment  of  Trajan  aUowed 
full  expansion  to  his  talents  in  composing  his 
great  historical  works.  In  vivid  description^  and 
deep  and  pointed  reflection^  no  historian^  perhaps, 
has  ever  surpassed  him;  but  his  style  wants  the 
essential  merit  of  perspicuity^  and  displays  too 
much  of  that  artificial  pomp,  which  is  a  mark  of 
the  declining  state  of  literature.  C.  Phnius 
Ceecilius  Secundus,  the  friend  of  Tacitus,  was 
another  ornament  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  He  was 
bom  at  Comum,  or  Novum  Gomum^.in  the  country 
of  Insubria,  near  Lacus  Larius,  which  is  better 
known  by  its  modern  appellation  of  the  Lake  of 
Como.  His  preceptor,  the  celebrated  Quinfilian, 
instructed  him  in  the  best  rules  of  oratory ;  and 
in  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  b}'  whom  he  was 
adopted,  he  beheld  the  most  striking  exani])le  of 
learned  industry.  The  advantages  which  he  thus 
enjoyed  were  sedulously  improved  by  him,  and  he 
became  both  an  eloquent  pleader  and  an  acccom- 
plished  scholar.  But  his  days  were  not  entirely 
spent  in  forensic  or  literary  occupations:  he  be- 
came successively  prsetor,  consul,  and  augur,  and, 
about  the  year  103,  was  appointed  by  Trajan  to  be 
governor  of  the  provinces  of  Pontos  and  Bithynia. 
In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  genero- 
sity, and  many  other  amiable  qualities.  As  a 
writer  lie  is  elegant,  learned,  and  ingenious ;  but 
his  style  is  too  rhetorical,  and  (like  that  of  Tacitus) 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity  which  graced  the 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age. 
piin.Ep.x.  While  Pliny  was  in  Bith\Tiia,  he  was  required  to 
^'  ^*        exercise  his  judicial  lunctions  in  the  tiial  oi  a  great 
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number  of  Christiaiis ;  and  as  he  had  no  experience  trajax, 
in  such  affairs^  he  wrote  to  obtam  the  direction  and  A.^hi, 
sanction  of  the  emperor  in  the  einbaiTassinoc  cir-  "^^^^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  stated, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding*  which  he  had  hitherto 
adopted^  was  to  interrogate  those  accused  of  being 
Christians;  and  if  they  confessed  that  they  were 
really  duch,  he  iuterrog'uteci  them  a  second  and 
third  time,  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  them  with 
threats  of  punishment.  If  they  persisted  in  their 
confession^  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  to  execution^ 
because  (whatever  their  religion  might  be)  he  con- 
sidered, that  their  inflexible  ubstiuacy  deserved  to 
be  punished.  He  received  from  some  anonymous 
person  a  long  list  of  supposed  Christians^  but 
these  denied  the  charge,  and  to  prove  their  veracity^ 
they  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Pliny^  by  invoking 
the  heathen  ^ods,  otiering  wine  and  incense  to  the 
statue  of  the  emperor,  and  uttering  imprecations 
against  the  name  of  Christ.  Other  persons,  who 
were  accused  by  some  informer^  acknowledged, 
that  they  once  professed  Christianity,  but  had 
abjured  it  for  several  years  past;  and  they  all 
consented  to  curse  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  pay 
adoration  to  the  images  of  Trajan  and  the  Boman 
gods.  All  that  these  apostates  alleged  against  the 
Christians  was,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
on  a  stated  day  before  sunrise ;  that  they  rej)eate(i 
praises  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  and  that  they  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  obligations  not  to  be  guilty 
of  theft,  adultery^  or  any  kind  of  fraud ;  that  they 
assembled  again  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  to  par- 
take of  food  in  a  promiscuous  but  innocent  manner, 
which  practice,  however,  they  had  abandoned,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  associations  were  forbidden 
by  an  edict  issued  in  conformity  with  the  emperor's 
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trajah,   commands.    This  account  appeared  so  extraordi- 
A.i>.  117.  nary  to  Pliny,  that  he  resolved  to  make  a  stricter 
/^[^^^^  investigation  of  the  truth^  and  to  put  to  the  torture 
two  female  attendants  of  the  Christians ;  but  he 

acknowledo-eS;  that  he  learned  nothing  from  these 
unhappy  victims^  except  that  they  were  addicted  to 
a  perverse  and  unreasonable  superstition**  What 
principally  alarmed  bim  was  the  number  of  tbose 
endangered  by  the  persecution  which  had  arisen 
against  the  Christians  ;  for  he  assured  the  emperor, 
that  the  contagion  of  theii*  superstition  had  spread 
through  the  country^  as  well  as  through  towns  and 
cities^  and  that  many  persons  of  both  sexes^  and 
of  every .  age  and  rank,  had  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  judicial  proceedings.  He  considered, 
however,  that  the  evil  might  be  corrected,  if  the 
guil^  found  that  they  could  obtain  pardon  by  a 
recantation  of  their  errors;  for^  in  consequence  of 
the  measures  already  pursued,  the  deserted  temples 
had  be«run  to  be  frequented  ag'aiii,  the  long-  neg- 
lected rites  of  paganism  to  be  restored^  and  sacri- 
ficial victims  were  everywhere  exposed  for  sale, 
although  previously  very  few  purchasers  of  them 
could  be  found. 

This  letter_,  which  affords  unequivocal  testiuioiiv 
to  the  g-reat  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the  inno- 
cent conduct  of  its  professors,  received  an  answer 
firom  Trajan,  in  which  he  declared  his  approbation 
of  the  course  which  Pliny  had  followed.  He 
ordered,  that  Christians  should  not  be  souglit  for, 
but  if  persons  were  accused  and  convicted  as  such, 
the}'  were  to  be  punished ;  if  any  oue  denied  the 
accusation,  and  proved  his  innocence  by  sacrificinp 
to  the  heathen  gods,  he  was  to  be  acquitted,  not- 
withstanding any  suspicion  to  which  his  past  con- 

*  Superstitiooem  praTam  et  iminodicam. 
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duct  had  exposed  him;  but  anonymous  charges  trajak, 
concerning  any  offence  were  to  be  rejected,  as 

repu^ant  to  justice  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  fl  d  104) 

This  edict  of  Trajan  presented  to  the  wavering*  eu*.  ii,  ai," 
and  timid  professor  of  Ghriatiamty  the  alluring^ 
offer  of  saving  his  life  by  a  renunciation  of  his 
fiuth ;  but  all  those,  who  were  firm  and  consistent 
in  maintaining-  their  relig-ious  principles,  could 
expect  nothmg-  but  the  sentence  of  death^  as  soon 
as  they  were  accused  by  any  of  the  numerous 
enemies  that  surrounded  them*.  In  the  year  107^  (a.  0.107.) 
when  Trajan  visited  Antioch,  persecution  seems  to 
have  rag'ed  with  great  violence  in  the  East. 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  that  city,  and  pupil  of  the 
Apostle  St.  John^  was  condemned  by  the  emperor 
himself  as  an  inflexible  Christian^  and  was  sent 
bound  to  Bome^  where  he  was  devoured  in  the 
amphitheatre  by  wild  beasts.  About  the  same  time 
Simeon^  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  accused  by  the 
Jewsj  and  crucilied^  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

In  the  mode  of  death  which  Trajan  decreed  for 

Ignatius,  he  seems  to  have  aggravated  the  sentence 
by  unnecessary  cruelty  and  insult ;  but  in  general, 
his  punishment  of  the  Christians  did  not  arise  irom 
the  severity  of  his  disposition^  but  from  motives  of 
civil  poKcy,  which  obliged  him  to  oppose  a  system  of 
worship,  that  appeared  to  himself  and  subjects  as  a 
bold  infraction  of  the  laws  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  empire.  By  all  pagan  writers  he  is  described 
as  the  most  humane  of  princes.   Julian  represents  JuUao.  ctes. 

.  1  9*       t_'  '  1  £utrop.  viii.  5. 

the  gods  as  awardmg  him  the  prize  for  clemency ; 
and  Eutropius  records,  that  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, the  senators  had  devised  no  warmer  expres- 
sion of  congratulation  to  their  emperors^  than  to 
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trajah,  hope  that  each  might  be  more  succeasfiil  than 
▲.D.  ii7.  AugTistus^  and  more  virtuous  than  Trajan.  His 
^^"""^    kindness*  by  the  natural  frailtv  of  human  virtue, 

Vict  Epit  14  •  ' 

Dtott.]^.  sometimes  degenerated  into  culpable  facility ;  for 
he  was  too  lenient  in  toleratinof  the  exactions  of  his 
procurators,  until  his  wife,  Plotina,  awakened  him 
to  the  demands  of  justice,  and  induced  him  to  act 
with  more  scrupulous  rigour.  After  so  much  has 
been  written  in  his  commendation^  it  is  painful  to 
allude  to  the  vices  by  which  he  was  degraded. 
Dion  relates,  that  he  was  addicted  to  wine,  and  to 
lust  of  a  most  repulsive  nature ;  but  at  the  same 
time  observes,  that  he  had  such  controul  over  his 
appetites^  that  the  indulgence  of  them  was  never 
injurious  to  himself  or  others.  Pagans  may  hare- 
accepted  such  an  extenuation  of  his  offences ;  but 
moderns,  who  have  stricter  notions  of  morality,  T^-ill 
regret^  that  these  odious  stains  ever  appeared  upon 
the  character  of  one  of  the  best  of  heathen  princes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  origin  of  Hculriun^s  family, — Hadrian  placed 
under  the  guardiamhip  of  Trajan, — Marries  that 
JEmperof^B  grand^iece. — Distinguishes  himself  in 
various  ways, — Promoted  to  the  highest  honours* 
— Dispute  whether  he  was  really  adopted  by 
Trajfi n . — A cknowledged  JEm perar, — Resolves  to 
maintain  peace y  and  to  abandon  Mesopotamia y  and 
the  other  Eastern  conquests  of  Trajan. — AUoms 
the  Parthian  King,  ChosroeSy  to  be  restored. — 
Quits  Antiochy  and  arrives  at  Homey  where  he  (lis" 
plays  great  liberality. — Goes  into  Ma^sia,  and 
checks  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Sarmatians 
and  the  jRoxolanu — Egeposed  to  great  odium  on 
aeeount  of  the  death  of  Nigrinus,  and  three  other 
persons  of  consular  rank, — Tatianm  and  Sim  His 
retire  from  office, — Hadrian  begins  to  visit  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Dmpire, — Establishes 
etriet  military  discipline. — Qoes  into  Britain, 
and  luilds  a  wall  across  the  island, — Disgraces 
Septitius  Clarus  and  others, — Appearance  of  the 
god  Apis  among  the  Egyptians — Hadrian  visits 
Spain  and  Mauritania.~Mis Journeys  to  Athens^ 
SieUy,  the  Uastem  provinees,  and  Egypt. 

As  Trajan  died  without  children^  no  one  seemed  to 
possess  a  better  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity  than    ^  j,**,,; 
P.  .^Uos  HadrianuSj  who  was  related  to  him  by  '-^v — ' 
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BADxrAir,  the  ties  of  consang-uinity,  as  well  as  of  marriage. 
A.  n  'ii7.   His  ancestors  were  originally  settled  in  Hadria,  a 
iMoTlSZ'  ^      Picene  country,  which  gave  its  name 

Aur  Vict.  la.  to  the  adjoining  aea^  but  in  the  time  of  the  Scipioe 
1^.^  vit.  they  changed  their  readence  to  Italica*  in  Spain, 
5^^Pj^"^the  same  city  that  is  distino[-uisherl  as  the  birtli- 
place  of  Trajan.  Hadrian's  father,  who  was  sur- 
named  Afer^  was  the  cousin  of  the  emperor  Trajan  ^ 
his  mother  was  Somitia  Paulina^  whose  family 
came  from  the  island  of  Gades.  Although  Hadrian 
was  of  Spanish  descent^  he  was  born  at  Rome,  on 
the  24th  of  Januar}',  A.D.  70,  so  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  forty-first  year,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  imperial  power.  Being  deprived  of  his 
father  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Trajan  (who  was  then  only  of  prae- 
torian rank)  and  "of  CjbHus  Tatianusf,  a  Roman 
knight.  In  prosecuting  the  studies  of  youth,  he 
took  so  much,  delight,  and  made  himself  such  a 
proficient,  in  thei.Crreek  language,  that  the  appella^ 
tion  of  Grcccuha  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  did 
not  nesrlcct  the  manlv  exereisps,  but  devoted  him- 
self  to  hunting,  with  an  ardour  that  appeared  to  ex- 
ceed due  bounds :  it  prepared  him^  however^  for  the 
military  duties  upon  which  he  entered  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  protection  and  favour  of  Trajan 
assisted  him  in  the  path  of  honourable  distinction ; 
for  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  appointed  a  decern* 
viral  judge,  and  was  made  tribune  of  a  legion,  and 
employed  in  Lower  Mcesia,  before  the  death  of 
Domitian.  When  Trajan  was  adopted  by  Nerva, 
Hadrian  was  sent  to  him  with  a  cong-ratulatory 
message,  and  his  services  were  then  transferred  to 

*  Sclpio  Afriranusbuiltthecllyforthc  wmiidadwkUmof  Ita^ 
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Upper  Germany.  Upon  the  death  of  ^erva  he  HAomTAir, 
was  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  announce  the  in-  a.s!u7. 
telli^ence  to  Trajan,  but  was  nearly  frustrated  by 

Servuums^  who  had  married  his  sister  J*;Luliiia^  and 
yet  endeavoured  to  disparage  him  in  tlie  opinion  of 
Trajan  by  accounts  of  his  extravagance  and  debts* 
By  the  jealousy  of  his  brother-in-law^  Hadrian  was 
detained  as  long  as  possible,  and  bis  chariot  was 
maliciously  broken;  but,  as  he  possessed  the  greatest 
activity  of  body,  he  performed  the  journey  on  foot^ 
and  arHved  before  the  messenger  of  Servianus. 

The  calculations  of  astrology^  the  trial  of  the 
Virgilian  lots,  and  the  answer  of  an  oracle,  are  all 
said  to  have  predicted  the  greatness  of  Hadrian. 
The  favours,  however,  of  Trajan  were  slowl}'  and 
cautiously  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  even  when  he 
married  lus  grand-niece,  Julia  Sabina,  the  alliance 
appeared  more  agreeable  to  Plotina,  than  to  the 
emperor.  In  discharging  the  office  of  qutestor, 
when  he  had  to  read  an  oration  of  the  emperor  in 
the  senate,  his  pronunciation  was  so  broad  and 
rustic  that  it  exposed  him  to  laughter ;  the  ridicule, 
howerer,  had  a  beneficial  effect,  for  he  applied  him- 
self with  resolute  industry,  until  he  had  acquired 
the  f^eatest  skill  and  eloquence  in  the  Latin  hn- 
guage.  He  attended  Trajan  in  the  hrst  Dacian 
war,  and  increased  the  familiarity  of  their  inter- 
course by  indulging  the  emperor^s  taste  for  wine, 
and  rendering  himself  an  agreeable  companion  in 
his  carousals.  In  the  second  expedition  into  Dacia 
he  had  the  command  of  a  legion,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  exploits,  that  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  diamond  which  Trajan  had  received 
from  Nerva,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  its  pos- 
sessor in  cherishing  the  most  exalted  hopes.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant 
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Hadbiax,  into  Lo^^  er  Pannonia,  where  he  checked  the  ag-gres- 
A.  D.'in.  aions  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  was  strict  not  ouly  in 
"""•^^  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  troopSi  but  in 
curbing*  the  rapacity  of  the  procuratora.  For  these 
services  he  was  made  consul,  and  found  himself  no 
lunger  neglected  by  the  friends  of  Trajan,  as  it 
began  to  be  understood  that  he  was  to  be  adopted 
by  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Sura^  the  favourite  of 
that  emperor^  he  was  admitted  to  the  most  &miliar 
duties,  being  required  to  undertake  the  task,  which 
Sura  had  performed,  of  oomposinrf  the  imperial 
speeches.  He  had  always  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  PlotinBi  who  seemed  to  be  attached  to  him  by 
some  warmer  sentiments  than  those  of  mere  iriend* 
ship ;  he  did  not  scruple  to  court  the  good  will  of 
the  freedmen  and  favourites  of  Trnjan  *,  so  that  at 
the  death  of  the  prince  he  possessed  as  much  pri- 
yate  influence  as  any  individual  in  the  empire^  be- 
sides  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  as 
governor  of  Syria. 

Notwithstandins:  his  various  claims  to  the  favour 
of  Trajan,  it  has  been  questioned,  whether  he  was 
ever  adopted  by  him.  It  was  a  current  opinion^ 
that  Trajan  intended  Neratius  Priscus  for  Us  suc- 
cessor, that  the  choice  was  approved  by  many  of 
his  friends,  and  that  he  once  nddressed  Pri-(  us  in 
these  serious  terms :  "  I  commend  the  provinces  to 
your  care,  in  case  any  thing  fatal  should  happen  to 
me.''  Others,  however,  as  well  as  Priscus  were 
destined  by  public  rumour  for  the  enjovment  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  Many  persons  afiirmed,  that 
Trajan  wished  to  die  like  Alej«:ander  the  Great, 
leaving  the  succession  in  uncertainty ;  and  some 
pretended  it  was  his  desire,  that  the  senate  should 
select  the  most  competent  person  to  be  their  ruler, 
from  a  list  of  names,  \n  hich  he  himself  would  sub- 
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mit  to  them.  Those,  who  denied  the  alleged  adop-  hai>»xam, 
Hon  of  Hadrian^  imputed  the  fraud  to  the  artifice  a.d.  in. 
of  Plotina.  Some  declared^  that,  after  the  death  of  ^^^^^ 
Trajan,  she  procured  a  person  to  appear  in  his 
place^  and  to  counterfeit  the  feeble  voice  of  her 
dying  hushand.  The  historian  Dion  believed,  that 
he  had  learned  the  authentic  account  from  hia  father, 
Apronianus,  who  was  governor  of  Cilida,  and  who 
had  informed  him,  that  the  death  of  Trajan  was 
kept  secret  for  some  days,  in  order  that  the  adoption 
of  Hadrian  might  be  published  first  ^  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  statement,  it  appeared,  that  the 
letters  to  the  senate  respecting  the  adoption  were 
signed  not  by  Trajan  but  Plotina,  who  had  never 
before  assumed  such  a  ])i  iviieg-e.  Whether  the 
adoption  was  real  or  fictitious,  it  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  Hadrian  until  the  ninth  of  August,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  he  received  in- 
telligence that  Trajan  had  expired. 

Hadrian  was  instantly  ])roclaimed  emperor  bv 
his  troops  at  Antioch  ^  but  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
requesting  them  to  confirm  the  decision  by  their 
authority,  and  to  excuse  the  precipitation  of  the 
soldiers,  as  the  state  could  not  exist  without  an  em- 
peror. He  disclaimed  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for 
the  present,  all  the  honours  usually  voted  to  princes, 
unless  he  himself  should  express  his  desire  to  receive 
any  of  them.  As  soon  as  his  power  was  acknow- 
ledged, he  resolved  to  reduce  the  empire  to  its 
ancient  limits  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  carefullv 
to  maintain  peace  with  the  surrounding  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  dazzling  victories  of  Trajan, 
there  was  but  little  tranquillity  either  within  the 
Boman  provinces,  or  b^ond  them.  The  nations 
that  had  hastily  sulnnitted  to  his  arms  had  beo-im 
to  assert  their  independence ;  besides  which,  the 
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BA»iA«,  88nniitiain  had  oommenced  war,  then  wen  du- 

A.o.  'ii7.  turbances  in  Mauritania  and  Eg-ypt,  Britain  \>'as 
' '  -  " '  impatient  of  the  Boman  yoke,  and  there  were  re- 
bellious commotions  in  Lycia  and  Palestine.  This 
threatening  aspect  of  nffairs  induced  Hadrian  to 
relinquish  the  lately-acquired  provinces  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  and  to  consider  the 
Euphrates  (as  formerly)  to  be  tlie  boundar}-  of  the 
Boman  empire.  The  resignation  of  so  much  terri- 
tory was  imputed  by  some  persons  to  the  envy  with 
which  he  viewed  the  conquests  of  Trajan.  He 

mifr^it  have  pleaded  in  his  defence  the  authority  of 
Aug-ustus,  who  was  averse  to  any  extension  of  the 
empire;  but  be  candidly  acknowledged,  that  he 
followed  the  example  of  Gato^  who  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  Macedonians,  because  they 
could  not  be  kept  in  subjection.  If  it  had  appeared 
desirable  to  preserve  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian  possessed  sufiicient  knowledge  of  war  to 
justify  him  in  the  hope  of  augmenting  his  own 
military  £Eime ;  but  if  the  attempt  was  too  perilous, 
he  may  be  considered  ratlier  as  regtirding*  his  own 
reputation,  than  envying-  that  of  his  predecessor,  by 
opportunely  mamfesting*  his  resolution  not  to  engag-e 
in  a  fruitless  undertaldng.  He  offered  so  little 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Parthians,  that  he 
allowed  them  to  restore  their  former  king,  Chosroes, 
whom  Trajan  had  expelled,  and  2*ave  the  sove- 
reig;nty  of  some  adjoiiuug  countiy  to  f  arthamas- 
pates,  who  had  been  rejected  by  them.  He  even 
conceived  the  intention  of  abandoning  Dacia^  but 
was  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  who  represented  to 
him,  that  the  Boman  citizens,  who  had  been  settled 
there  by  Trajan  in  great  numbers,  would  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  He  removed, 
however,  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  over  the 
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Danube^  alle^ng*^  that  the  Damns  might  destroy  badbtah, 
the  g^ards^  and  then  it  would  serve  but  to  &dlitate  a. d.  in. 
their  irruptions  into  Mcesia. 

The  liberality  of  Hadrian  granted  a  double  largess 
to  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  accession.  He  was 
adyised  by  Tatianns  to  put  to  death  Beebius  Macer^ 
the  preefect  of  the  city^  and  two  other  persons^  who 
were  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  his  authority  ;  but 
his  clemency,  or  contempt  of  the  supposed  danger, 
induced  him  to  disregard  the  suggestion.  His  sus- 
picion^ however,  was  so  strongly  excited  against 
Lucius  Quietus,  that  he  deprived  Um  of  the  Moorish 
troops  placed  under  his  comniaiul.  Martius  Turbo 
was  appointed  by  him  to  suppress  the  tumults  that 
had  arisen  in  Mauritania,  He  left  Antioch  in 
order  to  meet  the  remains  of  Trajan,  which  were 
escorted  by  Tatianus,  Plotina,  and  her  niece 
Matilda.  After  paying  this  tribute  of  respect, 
and  seeing  them  placed  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  Eome,  he  returned  to  An- 
tioch; but  as  soon  as  he  had  appointed  Gatilius 
SeveruB  to  be  governor  of  Sjrria,  he  himself  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Rome,  choooing  the  road 
through  Illyricum. 

Before  the  death  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  had  been  haokiah, 
elected  to  one  of  the  consulships  of  this  year  through  a.  il  hs. 
the  favour  of  Plotina ;  and  he  now  entered  upon  it 
as  emperor.  On  his  arrival  at  llome^  be  found  the 
senate  obedient  to  his  wishes,  and  ready  to  pay  tlie 
amplest  honours  both  to  himself,  and  to  the  memory 
of  Trajan*  They  offered  him  the  triumph  which 
had  been  earned  by  the  achievements  of  his  prede- 
cessor; but,  so  far  from  accepting-  it,  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Trajan  to  be  carried  in  a  triumphal  car, 
that  he  might  not  appear  (though  dead)  to  lose  the 
reward  of  his  martial  exploits.   He  refbsed  at  first 
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haokiaji,  the  appellation  of  Father  of  his  countnj^  becaiise 
A.O.  lit.   Augnsttts  had  not  receiyed  it  until  a  late  period  9 

"^•^^  his  delicacy,  however,  respecting  honours,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  was  soon  overcome,  us  he  appears 
from  public  inscriptions  to  have  been  invested 
with  the  same  titles  as  other  emperors.  He  forbore 
to  accept  from  the  people  of  Italy  the  presents  of 
gold*  usually  made  to  the  emperors  on  their 
accession,  and  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces from  part  of  their  burdens,  although  he 
declared  that  the  finances  of  the  empire  were  in  a 
very  depressed  state.  In  the  same,  or  the  follow* 
ing,  year,  he  distin^tshed  himself  by  an  act  of 
unprecedented  munificence  *  for  he  remitted  sums 
of  money,  which  had  been  due  to  the  imperial 
treasury  for  the  last  sixteeu  years,  the  amount 
of  which  exceeded  seven  millions  sterlingf*  That 
the  debtors  might  enjoy  perfect  security,  he  ordered 
the  bonds  and  other  deeds  to  be  collected  too-ether, 
and  set  fire  to  them  with  bis  own  hand  in  the  forum 
of  Trajan. 

Hadrian;  being  invested  with  his  third  consnl- 
A-iiiQ.   ship,  often  employed  himself  in  administering* 

justice ;  but  he  resigned  the  office  at  the  expiration 
of  four  months,  and  never  assumed  it  afterwards. 
Disturbances  among  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Boxolani,  mduced  him  to  leave  Bome^  and  to  go 
into  Moesia^  where  his  forces  were  assembled,  ffis 
authority,  or  the  terror  of  his  arms,  extorted  sub- 
mission from  the  Sarmatians.  The  king  of  the 
Roxolani  complained  of  the  diminution  of  the 
stipend  which  he  recmved  from  the  fiomans;  for 
he  was  one  of  those  foreign  princes,  whose  alliance 
was  secured  by  gifts,    Hadi  lan,  u  ho  by  uo  means 
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disapprored  of  this  timid  and  dangerous  policy^  hadriax, 
listened  to  his  demands  and  conclt^ed  with  him  a.  tia. 

an  amicable  arranjrement.  — v— ' 

While  the  emperor  was  absent  from  iiome,  the 
citizens  were  suddenly  seized  with  consternation 
on  hearing*  of  the  execution  of  Domitius  Nigrinus, 
Luchis  Quietus^  Cornelius  Palma,  and  Gelsus.  All 
four  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  and  of  distin- 
guished character.  It  is  affirmed  by  one  histo- 
rian, that  Nigrinus  was  destined  by  Hadrian  to 
be  his  successor.  The  martial  achievements  of 
Ludus  Quietus^  both  in  the  Dacian  and  in  the 
Parthian  war,  had  gained  him  great  favour  and 
renown  under  Trajan ;  and,  although  he  was  but  a 
Moorish  chieftain^  he  was  not  deemed  by  that 
prince  unworthy  of  succeeding*  to  the  imperial 
purple.  Hadrian,  howeyer,  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  had  deprived  him  of  his  military  comniund, 
and  had  always  reckoned  Palma  and  Celsus  in  the 
number  of  lus  avowed  enemies.  The  crime  alleged 
against  these  illustrious  persons  was;  that  Migrinus 
bad  arranged  a  plan  for  killing  Hadrian,  while  per- 
forming  the  rites  of  sacrifice*,  and  that  Lucius  and 
the  others  were  privy  to  the  plot.  Whether  guilty 
or  not,  they  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
senate ;  and  although  the  emperor  protested,  that 
the  sentence  was  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  little 
credit  was  given  to  his  assertions,  and  he  was 
attacked  with  indignant  censures,  which  all  his 
efforts  at  justification  never  effectually  silenced. 
The  previous  humanity  of  his  conduct  had  not 
prepared  the  Bomans  for  so  vigorous  an  exercise 
of  his  authoritv  :  under  the  mild  swav  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan,  the  lives  of  the  senators  had  been 

*  Dton  Mys,  wkUt  kmUutg,  unless  (uCaMulKra  suppoMt)  |y  Oijp^  is  an 
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hadiiiak,  serupulously  preseired  from  unjust  violence,  and 

A.D.U9.  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  to  excuse  Hadrian 
^-*v— '  for  suddenly  deviating*  from  the  benevolent  example 
of  bk  predecessors.  Aware  of  the  unfavourable 
rumours  to  which  he  was  exposed ^  he  immediately 
returned  to  Rome^  having  placed  the  province  of 
Dacia  under  the  command  of  Martius  Turbo.  To 
allay  the  odium  excited  og-niupt  him,  he  o-ave  a 
double  largeiis  to  the  people^  and  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  prove  his  generosity  and  good* 
will  to  the  senators^  and  to  all  ranks  of  citizens. 
He  exhibited  combats  of  gladiators  for  six  succes- 
sive days,  and  on  his  birth-day  a  thousand  wild 
beasts  were  slain  iu  the  amphitheatre.  On  that, 
or  some  similar^  occasion^  the  Bomans  were  gra- 
tified with  the  daughter  of  two  hundred  lions  and 
lionesses.  He  swore,  that  he  would  never  punish 
a  senator,  except  in  conformity  with  a  decree  of 
the  senate^  and  he  frequently  declared^  that  iu 
directing  his  government^  he  would  remember^  that 
the  empire  was  not  his  patrimony,  but  die  property 
of  the  Eoman  people. 

About  the  same  time,  his  two  prcetorian  pnefeets, 
Tatianus  and  Similis,  retired  ii*om  their  oihce,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Mailius  Turbo  and  Septitius 
Clarus.  The  ascendancy,  which  Tatianus  had 
acquired,  was  so  irksome  to  the  emperor,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  the  design  of  putting-  him 
to  death,  but  was  deterred  by  the  general  indig- 
nation which  had  been  felt  on  account  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Nigrinus  and  others.  He  endeavoured 
to  ascribe  that  unpopular  action  to  the  counsels  of 
Tatianus,  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  so 
unequivocal  a  manner^  that  the  praafect  at  length 
requested  permission  to  resign  his  appointment. 
The  services  which  he  had  performed^  as  guardian 
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of  the  emperor^  and  as  one  of  the  persons  who  had  hadriah, 
been  instrumental  in  elevating  him  to  the  sove-  a.d.Tio. 
reign ty,  were  not  unrewarded.    He  received  the  ^-"v^ 
consular  honours,  and  a  seat  in  the  senate^  Hadrian 
declaring  that  he  had  no  higher  dignity  to  bestow  | 
for  he  was  scmpulous  in  creating  senators^  and 
careful  in  maintaining  the  privileges  of  that  body. 
Similis,  the  other  prcefect^  was  a  man  of  eminent 
vii-tue,  but  of  modest  and  retired  liabits^  which 
made  him  consider  his  liberation  irom  office  as  the 
happiest  occurrence  in  his  life.  Having  passed  his 
last  seven  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  rural  quiet,  he 
ordered,  that  an  inscription  should  be  placed  on  his 
tomb,  sig*nifyin2*,  that,  althoug"h  he  had  attained  a 
great  age,  he  had  really  lived  but  seven  years. 

The  active  disposition  of  Hadrian  did  not  suffer  hadriah, 
him  to  remain  long-  at  Rome,  but  prompted  him  to  a.  d.  m, 
undertake  a  series  of  joui*neys,  in  whidi  he  visited 
successively  almost  every  province  of  his  extensive 
empire.  In  these  visits  he  not  only  g-ratified  the 
curiosity  widi  which  a  quick  understanding  and 
a  learned  taste  bad  inspired  him,  but  performed 
the  duties  of  a  sedulous  and  vigilant  ruler  ;  as  be 
seldom  quitted  any  place  ^ntbout  projecting*  some 
useful  work,  reibrming  some  abuse^  or  exhibiting 
some  instance  of  courtesy  and  beneficence.  The 
inhabitants  of  Campania  and  Gaul  experienced 
various  proois  of  his  liberality ;  and,  when  he  came  Spwtian. 
into  the  Germanic  provinces,  he  resolved  to  correct  DioiL  ixix, 
the  military  discipline,  and  make  it  con*espond,  as 
far  as  possible^  with  the  model  established  by 
ancient  commanders.  Although  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  maintain  peace  with  foreign  nations,  he 
practised  his  soldiers  in  all  kinds  of  military  exer- 
cises^ with  as  much  strictness  as  if  a  war  was 
certainly  impending.  He  made  diligent  investiga- 
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uaorxak,  tious  respecting*  the  couductj  manners,  and  nge  of 
A.O.190.  his  officers^  and  considered  their  merit  the  best 
^"^"^   claim  to  promotion.   Brave  and  active  soldiers 
were  rewarded  with  honours;  but  those,  who 

neprlected  their  duties,  encountered  reproof  and 
disgrace.  The  indulgences,  which  appeared  in- 
consistent with  the  severe  habits  required  in  war» 
were  forbidden ;  and  a  demolition  was  made  of  the 
arbours,  the  grottoes,  and  the  covered  ways,  in 
which  the  soldiers  shrunk  from  the  heat,  or  cold, 
of  the  weather.  But  the  emperor  presented  in  his 
own  person  a  rigid  example  of  the  temperance  and 
fortitude  which  he  expected  in  his  soldiers.  He 
often  appeared  in  a  dress  devoid  of  the  simplest 
ornament ;  he  was  satisfied  with  tlie  ordinary  food 
and  beverage  that  were  o-iven  to  the  troops ;  he 
rejected  the  use  of  any  kind  of  chariot,  but  always 
appeared  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and  sometimes 
widked  twenty  miles  in  his  military  accoutrements. 
The  inclemency  of  the  seasons  he  endeavoured  to 
set  at  defiance,  and  neither  Celtic  sno^\s,  nor 
Egy^ptian  heats^  ever  constrained  him  to  cover  his 
brad.  It  was  considered,  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  occupied  more  of  his  attention  dian  that  of 
any  emperor  since  Augustus ;  and  the  regulations 
which  he  established  by  his  authority  and  example 
preserved,  for  a  long  time,  the  force  oi  military  laws. 
They  had  the  immediate  effect  of  checking  the 
hostilities  of  foreign  nations^  who  observed,  that  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  resist  every  aggression,  yet 
so  reluctant  to  commit  any,  that  he  conciliated 
their  favour  by  pecuniary  gifts.  It  is  related,  that 
on  one  occasion  the  barbarians,  seeing  his  cavalry 
swim  across  the  Danube  Mrith  their  arms,  were  so 
amazed  at  the  spectacle,  that,  instead  of  perse- 
vering in  a  w  ar  against  the  Bomaus^  they  appealed 
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to  the  emperor^  and  requested  his  arbitration  iu  hadriak, 
their  own  intestiiie  dispntes.  m. 
From  Germany^  Hadrian  passed  into  Britain^  v-^v-^ 

and  pursued  there  the  system  of  correction  and 
improvement,  which  he  had  commenced  in  other 
provinces.  To  restrain  the  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  the  island^  and  to  separate  them  more  effectually 
from  the  people  that  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  Romans,  he  constructed  a  wall  or  rampart,  the 
length  of  which  was  about  eig-hty  miles,  and  which 
probably  extended,  with  some  deflections,  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  German  Ocean.  He  resorted 
to  a  similar  mode  of  defence  in  many  other  coun- 
tries^ where  there  were  no  rivers  and  natural  Jivi-  ' 
sions  to  prutect  the  pro\  iiices  from  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians :  large  stakes  were  hxed  in  the 
earth,  which,  ^^  hen  connected  together,  presented 
a  rude  fortification,  sufficient,  probabl}',  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  undisciplined  enemies.  While  he  was 
in  Britain,  Hadrian  evinced  his  displeasure  towards 
many  persons  who,  without  his  orders*,  had  treated 
the  empress  Sabina  less  ceremoniously  than  seemed 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  himself  entertained  so  little  affection  for  his 
wife^  that  he  declared,  that,  if  he  had  been  in  a 
private  station,  he  would  have  divorced  her  on 
account  of  her  rude  and  morose  temper  ^  but  the 
offenders  seem  to  have  presumed  too  much  upon 
his  known  sentiments,  and  were  punished  for  their 
indiscretion.  Septitius  Charus  was  deposed  from 
his  office  of  praetorian  prceleet ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  was  taken  from  Suetonius 
Tranqnillus,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  first  twelve  emperors. 

On  hid  return  to  Gaul,  Hadrian  oidered  a  uiag*- 
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hadriaw,  niiicent  bamlica  to  be  built  at  Nemausus  *,  in 
A.]>.iti.  honour  of  Plotina.  He  received  intelligence  that 
""^^  the  dty  of  Alexandria  was  agitated  with  tumults^ 
as  the  people  contended  widi  superstitions  zealy 
where  they  should  place  the  god  Apis,  who  had 
lately  appeared  amongst  them.  This  deity  of  the 
Eg}T>tian8  was  a  black  calf,  with  a  white  spot  on 
his  forehead^  and  other  distinguishing  marks  on  his 
hacky  his  tail^  and  his  tongue  f.  He  did  not 
always  favour  his  worshippers  with  his  visible 
presence;  but,  whenever  he  was  discovered  by  the 
priests^  a  festival  was  celebrated  with  great  joy, 
and  he  was  generally  conducted  to  the  city  of 
.  Memphis.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  other  cities  claimed  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  quadruped  divinity.  When  Cam- 
byses  invaded  Egypt^  the  appearance  of  Apis  was 
a  signal  for  the  exultation  of  the  inhabitants^  but 
as  the  Persian  monarch  imagined,  that  they  were 
insulting  him  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Ethiopians,  he  commanded  the 
priests  to  bring  their  god  to  him,  and  w4th  his 
own  hand  inflicted  a  wound  which  was  fatal  to  the 
creature.  The  inhuman  hatred  with  which  the 
Egyptians  were  inflamed  against  each  other,  on 
account  of  their  religious  ditl'erences,  is  described 
by  JuvenalJ,  who,  having  resided  among  them, 
relates  (apparently  from  his  own  knowledge)  that, 
after  a  contest  between  the  people  of  Ombi  and 
Tentyra,  a  wretched  captive  was  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  his  raw  flesh  greedily  devoured  by  the 
sanguinary  victors. 
raoriav,  Iq  his  journey  to  Spain,  Hadrian  was  not  tempted 
A.0.1S9.  to  visit  Italica^  although  it  was  the  city  of  his  an- 
cestors: it  received,  however,during  his  sovereignty, 

♦  Mfmes.  t  HiTTKl.  iii.  27—21).  t  S«t.  xv. 
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many  marks  of  his  liberally  and  fiiTonr.  He  re-  hauriak, 
sided  some  time  at  Tarragona,  and  repaired,  at  bis  a.  dIiss. 

own  expense,  the  temple  of  Augustus.  He  con-  ^ '  '  "  * 
vened  there  an  assembly  of  the  different  people  of 
Spain,  but  encountered  some  difficulty  in  the  levy 
of  troops  which  he  required  firom  them.  Oreat  com* 
posure  and  forbearance  wei'e  exhibited  by  him  in 
an  attack  which  was  made  upon  his  life.  As  he 
was  walking  for  his  recreation,  a  slave  rushed  upon 
him  with  a  drawn  sword ;  but  he  seized  the  assail- 
ant, and  delivered  him  to  the  attendants,  who  ran 
to  his  assistance ;  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  man  ^\  as  uiad^  he  comuutted  him  to  the  care  of 
pbysiciaris. 

Some  disturbances  in  Mauritania  called  Hadrian 
into  that  country;  but  he  restored  tranquillity,  and 
the  senate  decreed  thanksgiving's  on  account  of  his 

success.  The  empire  was  threatened  with  a  ^^  ;ir 
from  its  ancient  enemies,  the  Parthians ;  but  a  con- 
ference, conducted  by  the  emperor  himself,  averted 
the  evil. 

As  Hadrian  was  constantly  travelling  from  one  hadkiah, 

province  to  another,  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  o!i2^"i;vi 
arrange  his  journeys  with  chronological  accuracy, 
it  will  be  best  to  combnie  in  one  account  the  scanty 
particulars  which  relate  to  his  visits  to  the  same 
place*  The  ancient  renown  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  politeness  and  refinement  which  distinguished 
them  even  in  their  deo-eneracy,  were  strong  re- 
commendations to  a  prince  of  taste  and  learning : 
he,  therefore,  frequently  repeated  his  visits  to  their 
city,  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  their  archon, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  festivals 
and  religious  ceremonies.  He  condescended  to  be 
president  of  their  games,  and  was  initiated  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  thereby  gratifying  his 
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HADRiAZf,  curiosity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  followed  the 
A.  A.  itfilias.  illustriouft  example  of  Hercules  and  Philip.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Gaeece  for  persons  to  carry  knives 
during  the  celebration  of  theur  sacred  rites ;  but 

when  Hadrian  was  present  on  such  occasions,  his 
suspicion  required,  that  they  should  lay  aside  these 
dangerous  weapons.  In  his  last  visit  to  AthenSj  be 
celebrated  the  Dionysia  in  a  splendid  manner^  and 
dedicated  die  buildings  which  had  been  erected  by 
bis  orders.  A  temple  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter  w^as 
finished  by  him,  and  he  placed  in  it  a  serpent  which 
had  been  brought  from  India«  But  his  own  honour 
was  not  neglected :  a  temple  called  Panhellemum, 
containing  the  statues  that  had  been  raised  to 
him  by  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  was  conse- 
crated to  the  mortal  emperor.  Temples,  bearing 
his  own  namely  were  erected  to  him  in  Asia.  In 
addition  to  large  sums  of  money^  and  a  yearly 
supply  of  com,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Athenians 
the  whole  island  of  Cephallenia,  as  a  proof  of  the 
honourable  reg-ard  which  he  cheriiihed  for  them^ 
or  for  their  ancestors. 

In  one  of  his  voyages  he  visited  Sicily;  but 
nothing  more  is  recorded,  than  that  he  ascended 
Mount  Etna,  in  order  to  behold  from  that  elevated 
spot  the  beautiiui  phenomenon  of  the  rising  sun. 

As  he  travelled  through  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire^  he  punished  some  of  the  procurators 
and  governors  with  great  severity,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  accusers  were  somptinies  employed 
by  his  authority.  Foreign  princes  and  kings  were 
graciously  invited  to  accept  of  his  friendship^  and 
those  who  came  to  him  for  that  purpose  were 
treated  with  marked  distinction.  The  kings  of  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians  scorned  such  an  act  of 
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condescension  f  but^  having  been  solftened  by  his  Hadrian, 
gifte^  they  always  evinced  an  amicable  spirit  a.  o^itt^iss. 

towards  him.  Ambassadors  came  from  the  kinsfs  '  "  - 
of  the  Bactrians,  and  humbly  solicited  his  friend- 
ship.  The  spontaneous  liberality^  which  he  had 
shown  towards  the  Parthians^  had  the  effect  of 
preserving'  peace  with  that  formidable  people. 
After  reinstating"  Chosroes  in  his  kingfdom,  he 
offered  him  his  friendship,  sent  back  his  dauf^hter 
who  had  been  captured  by  Trajan^  and  promised 
to  restore  the  golden  throne  which  was  among 
the  spoils  of  war.  On  the  contrary^  the  people 
of  Antioch,  whose  petulant  and  satirical  genius 
had,  probably,  not  spared  the  failing's  of  their 
prince^  were  so  otiensive  to  him,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  meditated  the  plan  of  separating  S^Tia  from 
Pbcenieia,  in  order  that  Antioch  might  lose  part 
of  its  dignity,  by  becoming  the  capital  of  a  smaller 
country.  During  his  visit  to  that  city,  he  ascended 
Mount  Casius  by  nighty  in  order  to  admire  the 
splendour  of  the  rising  sun ;  but  his  journey  was 
unpropitious,  as  the  rain  fell^  and  the  lightning 
struck  the  sacrifice  which  (we  may  suppose)  was 
offered  to  the  tutelary  Jupiter  of  the  place, 

Having  traversed  Arabia  and  Palestine,  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  the  East,  Hadrian  directed  his 
course  into  Egypt  He  had  formerly  visited  Airica^ 
and  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  inhabitants  of 
its  provinces,  who  were  so  much  the  more  attached 
to  him^  as  it  happened^  after  a  drought  of  five  years^ 
that  his  arrival  was  signalized  by  a  fall  of  rain.  In 
Egypt  he  observed  the  ruined  condition  of  Pom* 
pey^s  tomb;  and,  reflecting  upon  the  indignity  shown 
to  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  to  whom  so  many  tt'iiijiles 
had  formerly  been  reared,  he  ordered  the  structure 
to  be  repaired,  and  funeral  rites  to  be  celebrated  in 
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honour  of  his  memory.    At  Alexandria,  he  visited 
.  o.Tsit'i8s.  ^®  coU^e  of  learned  men,  called  the  Mtuetm,  and 
^^-^v^   not  only  proposed  many  questions  to  the  pro&ssorsi 
but  was  ready  to  answer  those  which  they  proposed 

to  him.  While  he  was  sailing*  on  the  Nile,  he  lost 
the  beautiful  youth  Antinous^a  native  of  Bithjiiium, 
for  whom  he  cherished  an  immoderate  and  unnatural 
affection.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  enveloped  in 
mystery.  According  to  Hadrian's  statement,  be 
fell  into  the  Nile ;  but  this  account  was  disbelieved 
by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  they  affirmed,  that  he 
devoted  himself  for  the  emperor,  who  superstitiously 
imagined|  that  his  own  life  would  be  prolonged  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  voluntarily  undertaken.  In  the 
opinion  of  others,  he  was  offered  as  a  victim*  in 
some  execrable  rites,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
Hadrian  was  addicted  to  magic^  and  practised  all 
the  arts  of  divination*  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  deafh|  Hadrian  wept  for  him  with 
womanish  sorrow,  and  paid  to  his  memory  the  most 
extravagant  and  impions  honours.  He  enlarged  the 
city  of  Besa,  where  he  died,and  ordered,  that  in  future 
it  should  bear  the  name  of  his  beloved  Antinoos ; 
while  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  civilized  world.  He  was  afterwards 
deified  by  the  obsequious  Greeks,  and  oracles  (of 
which  Hadrian  was  supposed  to  be  the  author) 
were  delivered  from  his  shrine.  The  emperor  pre- 
tended to  see  his  star  in  the  heavens;  and  his 
unscrupulous  flatterers  were  ready  to  avouch,  that 
the  luminary  was  the  pure  spirit  of  Antinous,  and 
had  never  before  been  visi])le  in  the  sky.  But  the 
age  was  superior  to  the  belief  of  such  puerile  inven* 
tions,  and  even  pagans  could  not  forbear  to  ridicule 
the  presumptuous  folly  of  their  emperor. 

*  This  is  the  interpretation  which  Sa]aia£>iui>  has  put  upon  the  expression 
of  Dion— 4fpovpyi)6«ii;.  The  aeene  deicribed  In  the  ftlh  Epode  of  Boracey  will 
recur  to  the  memoiy  of  the  leenud  reader. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Sadrian  i$9u$3  an  edict,  to  protect  the  Christiana 

from  popular  fur  tf. — Apologies^  Qtiadratus  and 
Arnstides. —  Whether  the  Hadriaiieia  tvere  ever 
designed  Jbr  the  worship  of  Christ, — The  Jews 
revolt  against  Hadrian^  and  acknowledge  Bareo^ 
eh^as  as  their  King  and  Messiah. — After  a 
sangwnarg  war  of  nearly  three  years,  they  are 
compelled  to  sttbmit. — Incursions  of  the  Alani, 
— Hadrian's  liberality  to  the  Iberian  king, — 
Madrian  regulates  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
estabUshes  schooh  of  learning, — Attacked  with 
illness,  and  deliberates  on  the  choice  of  a  sue^ 
cesser, — Adapts  L,  Verus,  retires  to  Tibur,  and 
ptUs  to  death  Servianus  and  other  citizens. 
— L.  Verus  directs  the  affairs  of  Pannonia, — 
The  weakness  of  his  constittUion,  cmd  his  sudden 
death. — Hadrian  adopts  Titus  Antoninus. — Vis* 
content  of  Cntilius  SeveruSj  prwfect  of  the  city, — 
Death  oft  lie  empress  Sabina, — HadriaUy  t&nn  en  ted 
withpain^  attenipts  to  destroy  himself)  and  at  last 
dies  at  Baia. — The  senators  wish  to  disgrace  his 
mcmoryy  but  are  dissuaded  by  Antoninus. — 
Hadrian  alters  the  civil  polity  of  the  R avians y 
and  publishes  the  Perpetual  Edict.  —  Various  laws 
established  by  him. — Mis  learning  and  accomplish' 
ments  ;  his  fastidiousness,  envy,  wit,  curiosity ,  fc. 
— Sis  exterior. — Theprinc^l  writers  of  age. 

Althotoh  Hadriftn  was  addicted  to  idolatry^  and  HADBf4«p 

the  most  superstitious  rites  of  the  heathen  worship,  d.  i-jo-o. 
yet  he  ought  not  to  be  classed  among  those  princes^ 
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lUoRiAM,  u  ho  exerted  their  po^\  er  tor  the  oppression  of  the 
A.  D.  iWo.  iufont  Church.    The  Chhstians  were  certainly 
attacked,  during  his  reign,  by  the  malidoua  fury 
of  their  enemies ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  diat  tfa^ 
aggressions^  to  which  they  were  exposed^  were 
either  openly  encourno-ed,  or  secretly  tolerated,  \»\ 
the  authority  of  the  emperor.    The  edict  of  Trajan 
had  so  far  restrained  the  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  formalities 
of  a  leg-al  accusation^,  before  they  could  obtain  the 
eondemnation  of  auy  Christian^  at  the  tribunal  of 
Eu»eb.  iv,«,o,  a  magisrrate.    Averse  to  the  tedious  restrictions  of 
justice,  they  discovered  a  more  expeditious  method 
of  gratifying  their  malevolent  rage.    During*  the 
celebration  of  the  heathen  games,  they  instigated 
the  })o]Hilace  to  deniaud,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
the  eJi^ecution  of  the  unoffending  Christians;  and 
the  magistrates,  intimidated  by  their  violent  cla- 
mours, were  often  constrained  to  submit  to  a  requi- 
sition which  they  knew  to  be  unjust.  Oranianus, 
proconsul  ul  Abiu^  and  some  other  g'overnors,  com- 
plained to  the  emperor  of  this  dang  t^ruus  custom,  by 
which  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  order  were 
daringly  violated;  and  if  any  persons  had  pre- 
sumed,  that  the  superstition  of  Hadrian  would 
induce  him  to  sanction  the  persecution  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  they  were  soon  rendered  sensi- 
ble of  their  error*.  In  a  rescript,  sent  to  Minucius 
Fundanus,  who  had  succeeded  Oranianus  in  the 
pro-consulship  of  Asia,  he  declared,  that  Christians 
were  not  to  be  put  to  death  in  compliance  with  the 
tumultuous  demands  ui'  ihu  people )  that  if  any  one 
could  prove  in  an  open  and  legal  manner,  that  they 

*  It  vat  ttia  opiaiott  of  St  /erome,  that  1A«  penteutton  aima  principally 
ftttm  Hadriaa'a  •ttadiment  to  the  oemiMMiim  of  tiie  OtmIm*  and  his  iaitia- 
tion  Into  the  Eleu«iiuaD  mysteries.  Tilleraonl,  Hi^ain  «fat  £mp«reitrSt 
tmn.  a. :  Persicutum  de  VEglue  tOH§  Adrian* 
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bad  infrmged  the  laws,  they  were  to  be  oondemued  UAomiAH, 
for  the  offence;  but  that  whoever  accused  thein  A.D.^'t6-e» 
with  wanton  cdnmny  should  be  punished  for  his  ^-^-^^ 

malice. 

This  edict  might  he  ascribed  to  Hadrian^a  senti- 
ments of  equity^  which  generally  prevailed,  when 
there  was  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  decisions ; 
but  it  is  believed;  that  he  was  induced  to  form  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the 
Apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  which  were 
presented  to  him  in  the  year  126.  The  work  of 
Quadratus  is  highly  commended  by  St  Jerome^  and 
was  the  first  in  that  species  of  composition,  which 
has  since  exercised  the  talents  of  many  pious 
writers.  Considerable  learning  and  eloquence  were  luerde  vir. 
displayed  in  the  Apology  of  Aristides^  who  was  an  ^ 
Athenian^  and  had  chosen  the  profession  of  a 
philosopher^  before  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Lampridins*, 
which  states^  that  HadriaUi  as  well  as  Alexander 
Severus^  had  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ, 
and  to  enrol  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods ;  but 
thiit  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the 
counsel  of  certain  persuas^  who  informed  him^  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  his  design,  all  his  subjects  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  heathen  templea  would 
be  forsaken*  This  account,  coming  from  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  is  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  earlier  historians,  cannot  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  our  unhesitating  belief.    It  is  certain, 

*  Chrlilo  templom  heae  roloit,  eamque  inter  deos  redpere.  Quod 
et  Afirianus  cofifitn««e  fertur,  qui  templa  in  omnibus  fivitatibus  sine  simula- 
cris  rien  juiibit  :  quee  hodi^,  iddroo,  quia  noo  habenc  aumina,  dicuutur 
Adruint:  quffi  ille  ad  hoc  par&aae  dicebatur ;  sed  prohibitus  eat  ab  iia,  qui, 
uiimitoBlinicfa»  repararant  omsM  CliriitiaiuM  hUnttm,  at  ill  opiato  evaahiirt, 
«t  ttnpto  Milqua  danrMuli.— Vit»  Atex»  c.  43. 
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liADmiAv,  from  his  expressions^  that  he  merely  recorded 
A.D.»6-6.  An  opinion  current  in  his  own  agej  when  it 
^   was  aasomed  that  the  Madrianeia  were  intended 
for  the  worship  of  Christy  because  no  statues  had 

been  placed  in  them.  But,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
vain  and  superstitious  character  of  Hadrian,  it  will 
appear  more  probable^  that  those  temples  were 
designed  to  commemorate  the  name  and  honour  of 
the  emperor  himself;  that  he  hoped  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  consecrating  his  own  statues  in  them,  or 
expected  ,  that  the  office  would  be  performed  by  the 
gratitude  of  his  successor.  His  illness,  and  various 
other  causes^  may  have  prevented  die  complete 
execution  of  his  project*;  and  when  Christianity 
extended  its  power  under  his  successors,  it  may 
have  been  the  surmise  of  its  friends  or  its  enemies, 
that  temples,  which  were  so  novel  to  the  idolatrous 
headien,  might  have  been  designed  for  the  more 
spiritual  worship  of  Christians.  If  Hadrian  had 
ever  been  induced  to  pay  homag*e  to  Christ,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  would  have  paid  it  to 
Christ  alone:  he  w  ould  rather  have  mcorporated  him 
among  die  gods  of  his  multifarious  creed ;  and  it 
certainly  will  not  detract  from  the  dignity  of  our 
religion,  if  the  list  of  its  converts  cannot  present 
the  name  of  a  prince,  who  loved  and  deified  Antiiious. 
Hadrian,  But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  sentiments  res- 
Jti^^  pecting  the  Christians,  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
inflamed  with  the  deepest  hatred  and  resentment 
asrainst  the  Jews.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  that 
people,  which  had  manifested  itself  durinir  the  last 
years  of  Trajan,  was  excited  to  a  still  more  violent 
and  systematic  resistance,  in  proportion  to  the 
insults  by  which  they  were  incens^.  It  appears 
fi'om  a  short  sentence  of  Spartianus,  that  they  were 

*  Vide  Catauboa't  doIm  on  LampriUiiu. 


Dion.  Ixix. 
Etiseb.  iv.  6 
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forbidden  to  practise  drcttmciflion^;  and  this  pro*  hadriait, 
hibitioii  of  their  initiatory  rite  might  be  interpreted  ^.s^Imi 
by  them  as  an  interdict  upon  dl  the  ordinances  '^-^v^ 
of  their  religion.  Their  feeling-s  of  piety  and 
patriotism  were  deeply  wounded,  when  they  ob- 
served that  in  the  place  of  their  beloved  Jerusalem  a 
new  dty  was  reared,  with  the  profane  name  of ^lia 
Capitolina ;  and  that,  where  the  God  of  Abraham 
had  been  worshipped  for  so  nuuiy  centuries,  a  temple 
was  raised  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans.  These 
ontrages  impelled  them  to  try  the  hazards  of  a 
perilous  war;  and^  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Dion,  the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  them 
were  portended  by  omens^  and  especially  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  tomb  of  Solomon^  effected  with- 
out any  visible  cause.  The  ardour  of  political  zeal 
was  inflamed  by  fiematicbm;  for  an  impostor^  named 
Barcochebas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  star  predicted 
by  Balaamf^  was  declared  to  be  their  Messuili  as 
well  as  king*.  The  rancour  of  his  hostility  was 
naturally  directed  against  the  Christians,  who  could 
neither  acknowledge  his  spiritual  pretensions,  nor 
consent  to  aid  him  in  his  projects  of  rebellion. 

The  presence  of  Hadi  Kin  in  Eir}!^^^  Sjrria 
constraiQed  the  Jews  to  disguise  then:  hostile  plans: 
they  prepared,  however,  for  their  execution,  by 
purposely  fabricating  in  an  unskilful  manner  the 
arms  which  they  were  required  to  manufacture,  in 
order  that  the  rejected  w  eapons  might  be  reserved 
for  their  own  use.  When  Hadrian  was  at  a  distance 
from  their  country,  they  rose  in  open  rebellion.  As 
they  did  not  intend  to  encounter  the  Bomans  in 
regular  engagements,  they  seized  upon  the  places 

•  Vid*>tur  !ofri>m»  Domitiaii:.  N"rvrp,  f  t  [1  itiriiiiii,  ijuihus  vpfifa  frrnnfj,  iil 
e»t,  mariuai  eviratio,  ttiiuu  circumci»iuui  tibula  esse  irapo&iu. — Casaub. 

t  Xttinb.  X3dv.  17. 
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^ti^^ '  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  etiectually  defend  themselves; 
A.D.  18441.  they  raised  walls  and  fortifications,  dog  mines^  and 
^'-'"^  subterraneous  places  of  retreat,  whidi  wm  per- 
forated for  the  admission  of  lig'ht  and  air.  Their 
movements  were  atfirst  regarded  with  contemptuous 
indiliereuce  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  not 
only  all  Judssa  was  agitated  with  revolt,  but  that 
the  Jews  in  every  other  part  of  the  empire  co-ope- 
rated in  open  or  secret  acts  of  ag'gression  against 
the  B-onmns,  and  that  many  strangers  had  been 
induced  from  interested  motives  to  favour  their 
designs*  When  Hadrian  was  sensible  of  the  tat^ 
midable  extent  of  the  rebellion,  he  considered  it 
requisite  to  employ  the  talents  of  Julius  Severus, 
one  of  his  most  skilful  generals,  vv  ho  was  sum- 
moned from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  take  the  com* 
mandof  the  legions  in  Palestine.  It  was  necessary 
to  regulate  operations  with  cautious  forbearance, 
as  the  enemy  was  not  only  numerous,  but  im- 
pelled by  a  reckless  courage.  Severus,  therefore, 
refrained  from  attacking  them,  except  in  detached 
bodies ;  but  by  confining  them  within  their  walls, 
and  intercepting  their  supplies,  he  reduced  them  to 
such  extremities,  that  few  finally  escaped  destruc- 
tion. In  a  ^var,  which  was  protracted  about  three 
years,  iiether  and  nearly  fifty  other  strong  places 
were  reduced ;  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  towns 
were  destroyed ;  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  perished  in  difierent  eng  agements, 
besides  numbers,  not  calculated,  who  were  consumed 
by  fire,  famine,  and  disease.  Many  of  the  Komans 
fell  in  the  various  scenes  of  carnage;  and  at  one 
time  the  prospect  of  the  war  appeared  so  discou- 
raging, that  Hadrian,  in  writing  to  the  senate, 
omitted  the  usual  epistolurv  preface  of  the  emperors: 
If  ye  and  your  children  are  well,  I  and  my  troops 
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are  well  alao."   The  result  of  the  rebellion  was,  that  hadriax, 

18—20 

JudflBa  was  nearly  desolated ;  JSSia,  continued  to  a.  d.  m-e. 
usurp  the  name  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Jews  who  ""^^ 
presumed  to  enter  it  were  to  forfeit  their  lives  for 
their  temerity.    Their  most  sacred  places  were 
wantonly  profiled  by  idols.    According  to  St, 
Jerome  and  other  writers^  the  places  rerered  by  hiv.  Bp.  xiu. 
the  Christians  were  condemned  t6  the  same  indig- 
nity' 5  and  if  we  g*ive » credit  to  their  jiceounts,  we 
shall  be  less  disposed  to  admit  the  supposition  of 
those  who  have  affirmed,  that  Hadrian  desired  at 
one  time  to  offer  public  honour  to  the  name  of 
Chnst. 

Several  parts  of  Asia  were  disturbed  bv  the  hos-  i>«on.  uix. 
tile  incursions  of  the  Alani,  The  country  of  Media 
was  exposed  to  their  furious  ravagnes.  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia  would  have  been  overrun  by  these 
barbarians,  if  the  gifts  of  Vologeses,  and  the  arms 
of  Flavius  Arrian,  had  not  restrained  their  prog-ress. 
Vologeses  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  king  of 
Armenia,  and  Arrian  was  the  Roman  governor  of 
Cappadocia. 

Ambassadors  from  Yolog'eses  and  from  the  people 

of  the  lazyges  came  to  Rome,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  by  the  emperor  himself,  wlio 
also  composed  and  read  the  answers  which  they 
received.  The  ratification  of  peace  was  the  object 
of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  lazyges :  Vologeses 
complained  of  certain  act^  of"  I^haraemaues,  wlio 
was  king  either  of  the  Iberians  or  the  Alaui.  The 
Iberian  king  of  that  name  came  to  Borne  with  his 
wife^  and  received  extraordinary  marks  of  the  em- 
peror's munificence  and  favour.  His  territories 
were  increased ;  he  was  permitted  to  sacrifice  in 
the  Capitol,  and  nn  equestrian  statue  was  raised 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.   An  exchange  of 
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hadriax,  various  presents  took  place;  but  some  militorv 
A,  D.  134^6.  cloaks*^  which  Hadxian  received  from  his  barbarian 
^'^'^   gneetj  excited  his  oontempt^  and  he  ordered  three 
hundred  crimhials,  arrayed  in  a  similar  costume^ 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatre. 
HADaiA!»,      When  Hadrian  returned  to  Rome  after  his  vari- 
A.  D.  13*5.    0U3  travels,  his  love  of  the  Greek  customs  displayed 
yi^EpiVu.^^^  in  his  regulation  of  sacred  rites  and  cere- 
Dion.  ixiz.    monies,  and  in  his  public  encouragement  of  arts 
sparttea.  learning.   The  Romans  were  taught  to  revere 

the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  4nd  apparently  to  imitate 
them  in  their  own  capitalf*  Gymnasia,  with  their 
necessary  instructors^  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
the  emperor;  and  he  established  a  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  liberal  arts^  under  the  name  of  Aihe* 
fueum. 

His  presumption  in  the  natural  strength  of  his 
constitution  probably  deceived  him;  fi>r  after 
travelling  in  the  most  opposite  climates,  without 

deigning  to  protect  his  head  from  rain,  cold,  or 
heat,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  wasting  disease, 
which  anticipated  by  many  years  the  regular  decay 
of  old  age.  A  flux  of  blood  from  his  nose,  to  which 
he  was  subject,  increased  with  such  violence,  that 
he  felt  an  his  bodSy  energies  declining,  and  did 
not  cherish  the  vain  hope  that  his  life  would  be 
prolonged.  The  appointment  of  a  successor,  which 
he  had  hitherto  delayed,  became  the  urgent  subject 
of  his  anxious  reflections.  Of  the  persons  who  ap- 
peared worthy  of  so  exalted  a  dignity,  Servianus, 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Fuscus,  his  grand-nephew, 
were  recommended  by  the  ties  of  affinity.  Pletorius 
Nepos  had  enjoyed  the  most  intimate  friendship 
of  the  emperor;  and  Terentius  Gentianus  had 
acquired  the  esteem  of  the  senate.    But  the  pre* 

*  AiuiUm  cbUmvd^n).       t  See  Victor,  and  the  uo(e  of  Anna. 
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tensions  of  all  these  persons  were  finally  rejected^  MADmAir, 
and  Hadrian  fixed  his  choice  upon  Lucius  Aurelius  j^B,m, 
Venis,  who  was  rendered  attractive  to  him  by  the  ^— 

beauty  and  graces  of  his  exterior. 

The  father  of  Verus  was  Ceionius  Comiiiodus, 
whose  names  he  also  bore:  his  anceaiors  were  emi- 
nent for  nobility  and  rank^  and^  on  the  paternal  side^ 
were  chiefly  of  Etrurian  origin.  A  dig-nified  coun- 
tenance^ and  all  the  charms  that  anse  from  ele- 
gance and  proportion  of  body,  were  not  the  onlv 
claims  that  Verus  could  otier  to  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans.  He  was  well  instructed  in  literature, 
could  express  his  thoughts  with  eloquence,  and  was 
not  unskilled  In  poetry.  But,  with  all  bis  accom- 
plishments, he  T\  as  little  better  than  a  refined 
%'oiuptuary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
concoct  a  dish  of  meat,  consisting  of  pheasant  and 
three  or  four*  other  ingredients,  and  which  was 
highly  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  Hadrian  himself. 
His  ing*eniou8  sensuality  also  induced  him  to  con- 
trive a  peculiar  kind  of  bed,  oil  which  he  used  to 
recline  amidst  roses  and  lilies,  while  he  was  scented 
with  the  perfumes  of  the  east.  The  amorous  books 
of  Ovid,  and  the  licentious  epigrams  of  Martial, 
w  ere  the  writiiis^s  most  conofeniai  to  his  taste.  His 
couriers  were  oiten  adorned  with  the  wings  of 
cupids,  and  distinguished  with  the  appellations  of 
Boreas,  Notus,  and  other  vnud^ ;  and,  as  if  they 
were  really  those  aerial  beings,  he  rigidly  ex- 
acted from  them  unwearied  service.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  were 
dissatisiied  at  seeing  a  person  of  so  dissolute  a 
character  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Ceesar,  and 
receiving  the  name  of  JEUua  on  account  of  his 

«  SpartlaniM  oilU  it  tetrapharmacum  hu  patiuM  ptntupharmaeum*^ 

Vic  Veri. 
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iudriaiv,  adoption  by  the  emperor.  Gumes,  however,  were 
A.  D.  135.  exliibited  to  couciliate  their  applause^  and  u  large 
' — ^  donative  was  bestowed  upon  both  the  soldiers  and 
the  people.  Yerus  was  immediately  created  pr«tor| 
and  sent  to  take  the  command  in  Pannonia.  To 
confer  trreate*  authority  upon  the  new  Coesar,  he 
was  destined  to  hold  a  consulship  both  in  the  next 
year,  and  the  year  following, 
HAx>niKn,  Hadrian,  delivered  from  the  suspense  wUefa 
A.  d\  136.  harassed  his  mind  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  endeavoured  to  find  repose  in  the  shades 
of  Tibur.  In  that  favourite  retreat  of  the  iionians, 
he  built  a  villa  of  great  extent^  and  extraordinary 
construction*  The  different  parts  of  it  were  named 
from  the  most  celebrated  places  which  he  admired, 
one  being  called  Lyceum,  another  Canopus,  and  a 
third  Tempe;  while  his  imagination,  wandering  be- 
yond terrestrial  scenes,  gave  to  a  portion  of  it  the 
denomination  of  the  infernal  regions.  In  a  palace, 
presenting  so  many  diversified  appearances,  he  in- 
dulged his  taste  for  paintings  and  statues;  he 
arranged,  though  probably  he  could  not  enjo^^,  Ihe 
festivities  of  the  banquet,  and  resigned  himself 
to  every  luxury,  that  power  could  ^command,  and 
wantonness  desire.  But  like  Tiberius,  in  the  midst 
of  sensual  pleasures,  he  gratified  the  male\  olent  nud 
sanguinary  spirit  of  a  tyrant.  Those  persons,  who 
had  been  unfortunately  distinguished  as  fit  to  suc- 
ceed Um,  became  the  objects  of  his  suspicion  and 
hatred.  Neither  the  youth  of  Fuscus,  who  was 
but  eighteen  years  old,  nor  the  age  of  Servia- 
nus,  who  had  attained  his  ninetieth  year,  excited 
the  emperor's  commiseration :  both  were  put  to 
death.  Before  Servianus  submitted  to  his  fate,  he 
burnt  incense  to  the  gods,  invoking  them  to  bear 
witiicas,  that  he  had  committed  no  offence ;  and  he 
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grayed  that  Hadrian^  though  he  desired  it,  micrht  Hadrian, 
not  have  the  power  to  die.  A  mutual,  but  concealed^  a.  d!  1 30. 
jealousy  had  probably  rankled  for  a  long  time  in  "^-^^ 
the  boeoms  of  Hadrian  and  his  brother-in-law ;  for 
Sermnus  had  endeavoured  to  obstruct  Hadrian  ra 
his  attempts  to  acquire  Trujuu'a  favour 3  and  Trajan, 
in  the  unreserved  moments  of  eonvivi^  pleasure, 
had  pointedly  declared^  that  Servianus  was  \^'orthy 
of  the  imperial  power.   As  Hadrian's  malady  in- 
creased, it  irritated  the  malignity  of  his  disposition, 
and  Hi  any  of  the  citizens  were  openly  put  to  death^ 
or  insidiously  destroyed. 

The  afiairs  of  Pannonia  were  directed  by  L.  Yerus  h  adr r a  x , 
with  general  success,  and  he  gained  the  reputation  A,n.w. 
of  ezertang  moderate,  if  not  consummate,  ability  in 
the  duties  of  a  commander.  But  his  talents,  though 
they  might  have  risen  above  mediocrity^  were  not 
destined  to  influence  the  fate  of  the  empire  j  for  his 
bodily  powers  were  exhausted  by  sickness  or  plea- 
sure, and  he  was  too  feeble  even  to  manage  his 
shield  \*nth  military  adroitness.  When  Hadrian 
was  a%vare  of  his  debilitated  XM)nstitution^  he  re- 
marked with  more  facetiousness  than  sorrow :  I 
have  adopted  a  {^od^  and  not  a  son/'  At  another 
time  he  regretted,  that  he  had  trusted  to  a  tottering 
wall,  and  had  lavished  millions*  of  money  in 
useless  donatives,  on  account  of  the  new  Ccesar, 
The  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction induced  many  persons  to  believe^  that  he 
would  cancel  the  adoption,  and  choose  a  more 
vigorous  successor  than  L.  Yerus.  But  if  he  ever 
meditated  such  an  act,  it  soon  became  unnecessary. 

Yerus,  having  retu^ed  from  his  province,  h»l 
prepared  an  oration^  in  which  he  was  to  express  his 

*  In  the  life  of  Hadrian,  by  S|wrtinnus,  we  nad  quatrr  miWe»,  in  that  of 
yetx»ft0rmilliM.  Caauboaaml  Salmariusdonottgraewhivhiatherightsuin. 

▼OL.  II.  G  0 
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fiADRTAir,  thanks  to  the  em  peroi  on  the  iirst  day  of  January;  i 
A.o!W  ftnd  this  compositioii^  which  was  afterwards  pub-  ^ 
^"^^   lished^  was  gready  admired  for  its  beauty,  although  ; 

it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  the  produce  of  his  own 
talent.  He  took  a  strong*  potion  to  invig-orate 
himself  for  the  important  occasion ;  but  when  the 
day  arriTsd,  it  was  found  that  the  Ccesar  had  ex- 
pired in  his  sleep^  and  Aat  a  copious  efiusion  of 
blood  liud  produced,  or  was  simultaneous  with,  the 
catastrophe.  The  citizens  were  excused  by  Hadrian 
from  the  parade  of  mourning,  because  the  first  days 
of  the  year  were  devoted  to  the  offering  of  public 
TOWS,  and  it  was  considered  inauspicious  to  disturb 
•  such  a  ceremony  with  any  demonstrations  of  grief. 
In  other  respects  his  f  uneral  was  conducted  with 
the  honours  usually  paid  to  imperial  rank.  Hadrian 
commanded  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire^  and,  in  some  cities,  temples 
also  were  built  in  honour  of  his  name.  L.  Yerus 
was  the  first  person  who  received  the  appellation  of 
Caesar,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Augustus,  and  as  the 
peculiar  title  of  one,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
heir  of  the  imperial  power.  His  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  that  sumved  him,  \vns  the  dauo-hter  of 
Nigrinus,  who  had  been  executed  under  pretence  ol 
coTi spiring  against  Hadrian^s  life. 

The  Romans,  who  were  sudcerely  anxious  foir  the 
welfare  of  then*  country,  could  not  regret  the 
death  of  L.  YeruS;  as  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
person  far  better  quaUfied  to  fulfil  the  arduous 
duties  of  g'ovemment.  Among  the  senators,  from 
whom  Hadrian  was  to  select  another  Ccesar,  he  ob- 
served Titus  Antoninus  carefully  supporting  the 
feeble  steps  of  his  father-in-law*.    This  act  of 

*  Tietor  writai,  mobH  mi  ^tiiiMit:  bat  SptrtbunH  and  dpItoUnt 
iletomJike  tlist  It  m  hit  at1i«r»in-Iaw. 
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duteous  attention  miofht  have  condliated  the  favour,  mDRtAn, 

but  could  hardly  ha\  e  determined  the  choice,  of  the  ^.d.  idd. 
emperor.  Knowing,  however,  that  Antoninus  was  ^ 
adorned  with  the  highest  qualities,  that  he  was 
prudent^  humane^  and  experienced  in  business^  he 
declared  his  wish  to  adopt  him^  and  aOowed  him  a 
certain  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  proposals  which 
were  made  to  him  ;  for  Antoninus,  ha\ing  no  sous, 
was  required  to  adopt  his  nephew^  Marcus  AureUus, 
and  Im  YeruBf  the  son  of  the  late  Caesar.  As  he 
did  not  reject  an  offer  so  allnrin^  even  to  a  mind 
actuated  only  by  sentiments  of  honoural^Ie  ambition, 
he  was  adopted  on  the  tweuty-hfth  of  i  ebruary,  and 
returned  thanks  in  the  senate  for  the  dignity  to  which 
he  was  exalted.  Hewas  made  the  empc^ror's  colleague 
both  hi  the  proconsular  and  tribunitian  power. 
As  the  most  eminent  merit  is  sehloin  unu  ersally 

ft- 

acknowledged,  the  adoption  of  Antoninus  was  viewed 
hy  many  persons  ^ith  envious  dissatisfaction,  and 
especially  by  Catilius  Severus,  the  prcefect  of  the 
city^  who  had  ambitiously  designed  the  sovereignty 
for  himself.  As  soon  as  his  projects  were  Jcnown, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office. 

Among  the  cruelties  imputed  to  Hadrian  in  his  last 
dayS;  it  was  believed  by  many  persons,  that  he 
poisoned  his  unfertunate  wife,  Sabina,  or  compelled 
her  to  put  herself  to  death.  It  is  not  questioned, 
that  she  experienced  from  him  the  most  contume- 
lious treataient ;  as  he  complained  of  her  morose- 
ness^  she  complained  of  his  ferocity,  and  avowed, 
that  she  had  resorted  to  expedients  to  save  the 
human  race  from  being  afflicted  by  the  offspring  of 
Hadrian*.  She  was  the  daug-hter  of  Matidia,  and 
gfrand«daughter  of  Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 

*  ElaborAm,  M  «  M  «d  hnmuni  gaurls  penUdfloi  grftT^^tNtnr.— Vict. 
Epit.  14. 
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hadriaw,      The  disease  of  Hadrian  terminated  in  dropsy, 
A  D  138.   which  was  alleviated  ibr  a  time  by  medical  skilly 
' — — '   but  soon  attacked  him  with  aecumulated  force. 
Dion  attributes  the  relief  to  the  power  of  magical 
arts^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  superstitious 
patient  tried  such  experiments  lor  the  mitisration 
of  his  pains*   The  yirulence  of  the  disorder  at 
length  overcame  all  his  fortitude^  and  the  impreca* 
tion  of  the  dying-  Servianus  was  AilfiUed :  Hadrian 
wished  to  die^  and  could  not.    Tortured  with  pain 
in  all  his  limbs,  and  rao-incr  with  uncontrollable 
ag^ny,  he  besoug'ht  one  person  to  give  him  poison, 
and  another  to  transfix  him  with  the  sword 9  but 
eiFery  one  recoiled  with  tear  from  perfermiiig  so 
dang-erous  a  service,  although  money  was  offered, 
and  impunity  promised,  by  the  emperor.    His  ph3'- 
sician, wearied  by  his  entreaties  to  administer  poison 
to  him^  put  himself  to  death*  A  barbarian  captive^ 
named  Mastor,  whose  strength  and  courage  Ha* 
drian  had  admired  in  the  chose,  was  induced  by 
his  threats  and  promises  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Stabbing  him  in  a  particular  part  of  the  breast;  but, 
when  the  critical  moment  came^  he  shrunk  from  his 
engag'ementy  and  Hadrian,  exasperated  with  grief 
and  disappointment,  lamented,  that,  although  he 
could  take  away  the  lives  of  others,  he  had  not  tiie 
power  to  terminate  his  own.    Antoninus  watched 
him  with  filial  assiduity  and  care,  declaring  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  parricide,  if  he  suffered  the 
emperor,  who  had  adopted  him,  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  others.    He  endeavoured,  also,  to  prevent  the 
eangumary  etiiects  of  his  ungovemed  rage^  for  Hn- 
drifm,  iniuriated  by  his  sufferings,  and  imagining  that 
he  was  an  object  of  derision  to  the  senators,  ordered 
many  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.    His  last  da^'s 
were  spent  at  Baise.  Finding-  that  he  was  precludetl 
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from  other  means  of  shorteniiig  Imi  tormentB,  he  ha..,a,. 

beg*an  to  be  reg'ardless  of  diet,  and  aggi'avated  liis  ^.  d.  i38. 
disorder  by  indulging  in  any  kind  of  beverage  ^-^s^ 
or  food.  Ha  expired  on  the  tenth  day  of  July^ 
uttering  a  proverbial  sayings  '^Many  physicians 
have  kflled  the  King/'  The  iUnese,  which  he  bore 
with  80  much  fretful  impatience,  had  not  injured  his 
mental  powers,  as  he  is  said  to  have  composed  be- 
fore his  death  those  weU-known  lines :. 

Animula  vagula,  bland ula, 
Hospes,  com^ue  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nuduia, 
NeCy  ut  soiesj  dabis  joco«  I 

Hadrian  lived  sixty-two  years  and  fire  months; 

and  the  imperial  power  was  enjoyed  by  him 
twenty  years,  and  nearly  eleven  mouths.  He  was 
buried  at  first  in  the  villa  of  Cicero  at  Puteoli;  but  his 
remains  were  afterwards  carried  to  Borne,  and  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  built 
near  the  ^lian  bridge  on  the  Tiber — which  tomb 
has  been  converted  by  the  modem  Komans  into  the 

ft/ 

castle  of  St.  Angelo.  As  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus 
was  full^  it  was  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  provide  an- 
other receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the  imperial  femily. 

The  remembrance  of  the  blood  which  Hadrian 
had  shed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  quick- 
ened in  the  minds  of  the  senators,  by  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  committed  during  his  last  illness; 
and  his  conduct  appeared  so  odious  to  them,  that 
they  wished  to  annul  his  acts,  and  to  refuse  him 
the  honour  of  deification^  which  had  been  conferred 
on  so  many  unworthy  princes.  *  But  Antoninus 
was  impelled  by  a  regard  for  his  own  reputation  to 
soothe  their  anger,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  offensive  designs.    When  other  arguments 
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HADKiA:f,  appeared  ineffectual,  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  ' 
A.  D  138.  aflsume  the  imperial  functions ;  for  if  they  intended 
'  ^  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Hadrian^  his  adoption^  being 
included  in  the  number^  was  necessarily  void.  He 
also  produced  many  of  those  persons,  whom  he  had 
ventured  to  conceal  and  protect  from  the  rag-e  of 
Hadrian,  who  had  ordered  them  to  be  executed^ 
and  so  joyous  and  unexpected  a  scene  gBTO  irre* 
sistible  weigfbt  to  his  entreaties^  and  procured  for 
the  deceased  emperor  the  name  and  dignity  of 
Divus. 

If  the  Romans  could  have  forgotten  those  short 
periods,  in  which  Hadrian  suffered  himself  to 
indulge  a  fierce*  and  sanguinary  spirit,  they  would 
have  found  no  reason  to  condemn  him  as  a  prince 
unmindful  of  their  interests^  or  regardless  of  the 
stabili^  of  the  empire.  In  his  general  mode  of 
government,  he  was  active,  vigilant,  and  diBcem- 
ing,  prompt  in  correcting  abuses,  and  fearless  in 
establishing"  improvements.  It  is  certain  that 
he  introduced  great  alterations  in  the  civil  polity 
of  the  Homans,  although  the  details  of  his 
various  changes  are  not  recorded  by  ancient  histo- 
rians*. We  are  informed  by  Spartianus,  that  he 
appointed  four  consular  persons  to  adiniiuster  justice 
throughout  Italy.  The  Epitome  of  Victor  alludes 
to  veiy  extensive  reformations;  as  it  states,  that 
in  the  offices  of  court,  in  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
and  in  all  public  affairs,  Hadrian  established  the 
system  which  was  observed  ibr  several  centuries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
Constantine.  In  the  year  131  a  new  code  of  laws, 
digested  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  Salvius 
Julianus,  had  been  published  by  the  auAority  of  the 

•  For  »n  nrcnnnt  nf  Roman  JorbpradinM,  Um  4lCh  ciM|».  of  OibboB^ 
Decline  and  Full,  nutjr  b«  peniaed. 
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emperor^  under  the  title  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  j  hadbxav, 
and  this  great  work  was  intended  to  superaede  the  a.  d.  isa. 
partial  and  yariable  edicts  of  the  prators^  which  ^--v~ 
were  issued  every  year,  and  to  secure  the  important 
blessing  of  justice  by  one  uniform  and  consistent 
course  of  jurisdiction. 

Several  of  Hadrian's  minor  regulations  havespwtfaui. 
been  noticed  by  his  Latin  biographer.  He  allowed 
the  children  of  proscribed  citizens  to  retain  a 
twelfth  part  of  their  paternal  estates.  Accusations 
respecting  the  crime  of  majestasj  which  informers 
had  found  to  be  the  readiest  instrument  of  cruelty 
and  oppreflsion,  were  not  received  by  him.  Like 
Augustus,  he  refused  to  inherit  the  property  of 
those  who  were  unknown  to  him ;  neither  did  he 
accept  that  of  his  Ihends,  if  they  had  any  sons. 
If  any  one  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  trea- 
sure on  his  own  ground,  he  might  keep  posses- 
sion of  it ;  if  he  found  it  on  the  ground  of  another 
person,  he  was  to  surrender  one  half  to  him;  and 
if  on  public  ground,  the  same  portion  was  assumed 
by  the  emperor.  Citizens,  who  had  wasted  their 
estates  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  were  exposed 
to  ridicule,  and  beatea  in  the  amphitheatre.  "When- 
ever  Hadrian  was  in  Italy,  he  wore  the  toga;  and 
he  commanded  that  the  senators  and  knights 
ahould  always  wear  that  dress  in  public^  unless 
they  were  returning-  from  supper.  He  would  not 
allow  waggons  heavily  laden  to  enter  Rome,  nor 
persons  to  ride  on  horseback  in  cities.  No  one, 
except  invalids,  was  to  resort  to  the  public  baths 
before  two  o'clock*  Upon  the  subject  of  bathing,  the 
Romans  had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  modesty 
of  their  ancestors.  For  Plutarr  h  relates,  that  Cato, 
the  censor,  refused  to  bathe  with  ]u.<  sou,  and 
that  even  sons-in-law  forbore  to  bathe  with  their 
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Hadrian,  fathers-iii-law ;  but  the  Greeks  taught  the  Romans 
A.^*i8«,  to  be  less  piinctiljouSj  and,  at  last,  to  adopt  the 
"^^^  indecent  custom  of  allowing  persons  of  both 
sexes  to  bathe  promifleaously.  It  was  one  of 
Hadrian's  laws^  that  men*  and  women  should  not 
bathe  together,  but  his  authority  was  not  sufficient 
to  abolish  the  licentious  practice.  His  regulations 
respecting  slaves  indicated  a  greater  spirit  of 
justice  and  phiianthropyi  than  the  Bomans  had 
ever  before  shown  to  that  adbitanate  class.  He 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
sole  authority  of  their  masters,  but  they  were  to  be 
condemned  by  the  judge^^  if  they  had  committed 
crimes  that  deserved  extreme  .tranishment.  He 
mitigated  the  cnielty  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
enacted^  that,  if  a  master  was  killed  in  his  house,  all 
his  slaves  should  be  executed :  he  considered  it 
suihcient  to  put  to  torture  those  only,  who  had  been 
near  enough  to  obsenre  and  prerent  the  crime.  He 
suppressed  the  ergastulay.  which  the  Romans  had 
upon  their  estates,  and  which  were  not  only  work- 
houses and  prisons  for  their  slaves,  but  were  some- 
times used  as  places  oi  concealm^t  for  tree  persons, 
who  were  either  forcibly  carried  into  them,  or  there 
sought  refuge  from  the  evils  which  direatened  them 
without.  Hadrian,  also,  did  not  suffer  slaves  to  be 
sold^  except  in  a  public  and  formal  manner,  to 
fencers,  and  others*  who  would  employ  them  in  a 
disgraceful  mode  of  living.. 

Hadrian's  accomplishments  were  so  various,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  province  of  learninof  or  art, 
in  which  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  excel.  He 
composed  verses  of  all  kinds,  amatory,  satirical, 
and  serious;  he  wrote  also  in  prose,  and  commanded 
some  of  his  freedmen  to  publish  his  works  in  their 

*  Lenoni. 
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names.  The  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  he  had  Hadrian, 
compiled^  were  prohably  published  under  the  name  a.  o.  iss. 
of  Phlegon.  His  taste  in  literature  was  not  in  ^^v^ 
exact  accordance  with  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
nor  of  modem  critics.  He  admired  in  g'eneral  the 
ancient  style  of  writing*,  preferriug  Cato  to  Cicero, 
Ennius  to  Virgil,  and  Cselius  to  Sallust;  but  the 
greatest  paradox  of  all  was^  that  he  considered 
Antimachns  to  be  a  superior  poet  to  Homer.  His 
memory  was  wonderfiilly  retentive,  so  that  the 
names  of  persons  which  he  had  once  heard,  and  the 
contents  of  books  which  he  had  once  read,  were 
easily  remembered  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
possessed  the  &culty  of  diyiding*  his  attention  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  could,  at  the  same  time, 
write,  dictate,  listen,  and  confer  with  his  friends ; 
but  a  wise  man^  burdened  with  the  cares  of  an 
extensive  empire,  would  not  often  try  his  mind  with 
so  many  simultaneous  labours.  Geometry^  and 
the  arts  of  painting*  and  sculpture,  exercised  the 
talents  of  Hadiian ;  nor  did  he  disdain  to  show  his 
skill  in  singing*,  or  in  playing  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. But  his  lighter  accomplishments  did  not 
impair  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  nor  the  activity  of 
his  body.  No  one  was  more  skilful  in  the  use  of 
all  kmds  of  arms,  or  took  greater  pleasure  in  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  the  chace.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  (if  we  may  credit  Spartianus)  for  the 
emperor  to  kill  a  lion  with  his  own  huid;  and 
he  built  a  town  in  Mysia,  named  JSiadrianotheray 
because  he  had  there  been  successful  in  hunting, 
and  had  slain  a  bear.  His  horses  and  dogs  were 
honoured  with  tombs  when  they  died ;  and  a  poetical 
epitaph  of  sixteen  lines,  which  was  composed  for  his 
favourite  steed  Bors'sthenes,  is  still  extant. 

Hadrion^s  learning  and  skill  ipade  him  severely 
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Haobiav,  critical  in  judging  of  the  attainments  ol  others, 
isnt.   Considering' himself  far  more  accomjilished  than  any 
of  the  philosophers  smd  proieasors^  he  depreciated  all 
their  aoqdrementSi  and  witneflaed  the  display  of 
ihdr  talents  with  fesddious  contempt.     He  de* 
lighted  to  confound  them  with  embarrassing*  ques- 
tions ;  and,  when  he  was  engaged  with  any  disputant^ 
he  was  always  ready  to  return  argument  for  argu- 
ment^ joke  for  joke^  and  even  to  prolong  the  contest 
by  the  publication  of  verses,  or  disquisitions  in  proee. 
His  antagonists  were  sometimes  too  well  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  adulation,  to  be  eager  for  fruitless  \ictorj% 
Favorinus,  when  corrected  by  him  for  the  use 
•  of  a  word  which  he  deemed  improper,  pretended 
to  be  conTinced  of  his  error;  and  in  reply  to  Ins 
friends,  who  blamed  him  for  yielding  to  Hadrian, 
when  the  use  of  the  word  was  justified  by  good 
authors,  the  courtly  sophist  remarked  ^    If  you  are 
wise,  yon  will  allow  me  to  belioFe,  that  the  personi 
who  commands  thirty  legions,  is  the  most  learned  in 
all  the  world."    Althoug-h  Hadrian  was  elated  by 
the  intellectual  superiority  which  he  ascribed  to  him- 
aeU^  yet,  in  general,  he  bestowed  the  most  liberal 
patronage  npon  men  of  talent.   Professors  of  aU 
denominations  were  distinguished  with  honours^  and 
rewarded  with  wealth.    The  philosophers  Epictetus 
and  HeHodorus,  and  the  sophist  Favorinus,  enjoyed 
a  close  fiuniliarity  with  the  emperor ;  and  gramma* 
nans,  rhetoricians^  musicians,  geometricians,painter8, 
and  astrologers,  were  all  encouraged  by  his  conde- 
scension and  favour.    Teachers,  wlio  appeared  unfit 
for  the  duties  which  they  had  undertaken,  were  dis- 
missed from  their  profession,  but  were  secured  by 
his  bounty  from  indigence  and  contempt 

His  desire  of  excelling  in  so  many  arts  and  ac- 
complishments often  inspiied  him  with  envy  at  the 
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admiration  paid  to  the  merit  of  others;  and  for  hadkian, 
thia  reason  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  ^  p.  139. 
traduced  and  degraded  by  him;  while  others  were 
even  put  to  death.   Dionysius^  a  sophist  of  Miletus^ 

was  one  whom  he  wished  to  disparag"e,  especially  as 
he  had  offended  him  bv  the  obsenation,  ^^That  the 
emperor  might  bestow  riches  and  honours  upon  a 
man,  but  could  not  make  him  an  orator/'  But  his 
^reiUest  act  of  cruelty  (to  whidi  he  was  incited  by 
malit^iiant  enyy)  was  perpetrated  against  ApoUo- 
dorus.  This  celebrated  architect  had  been  employed 
by  Trajan  to  construct  his  ibrum^  odeum,  and  many 
other  works;  and  in  some  conversation  with  that 
emperor^  being  provoked  by  an  irrelevant  remark  of 
Hadrian,  he  bade  him  g  o  and  paint  pompions,  for  he 
did  not  understand  the  su])iect  of  bnilding.  Tliis 
sarcastic  allusion  to  a  w  ork,  on  which  Hadrian  was 
at  that  time  employing  his  pencfl,  was  not  forgotten 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  About  the  year  180, 
when  he  was  going  to  erect  the  Temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome,  he  sent  a  desiirii  of  the  work  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  expecting  that  it  could  not  fail  to  extort  the 
reluctant  praise^  even  of  an  adversary.  But  the 
unfortunate  architect,  who  had  too  much  penetration 
to  overlook  faults,  and  too  much  candour  to  conceal 
them,  severely  censured  the  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  statues,  observmg,  that  it  the  goddesses 
wished  to  rise  and  quit  the  temple,  they  would  not 
be  able.  His  free  remarks  inflicted  the  most  painful' 
humiliation  upon  the  emperor,  wlio  was  sensible,  that 
he  had  committed  an  error  which  it  was  too  late  to 
correct.  To  indulge  his  anger,  offences  were  alleged 


and  afterwards  kiOed.   The  architect  in  some  meap 

sure  had  provoked  the  fate  which  overtook  him. 
Spartianus  observes,  that  those  who  w  ere  Hadrian's 
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uadeiak,  enemies,  when  he  was  a  private  individual,  were 
A.  D        generously  forgiven  by  him  aa  emperor.    After  his 
'   '   '   elevation  to  ahsolate  power^  he  aigdficantly  declared 
to  a  person  who  had grieroudy  offended  him^^^Thoa 
hast  escaped." 

Hadrian's  accomplishments  were  enlivened  by  \\  it, 
and  many  instances  of  his  facetiousness  were  current 
among  the  Bomana.  He  had  rejected  the  suit  of  a 
certain  petitioner,  who  was  grey-headed ;  the  aame 
person^  after  dying*  his  hair,  renewed  his  application 
to  the  emperor,  who  replied  to  him,  "  I  ha\  e  already 
reiiiaed  jfour  JatherJ'  Although  Ausonius  ascribe 
this  wittidsm  to  the  courtezan  Lai%  yet  Salmap 
sins*  maintains,  that  the  poet  borrowed  it  from 
Hadrian,  who  oug"ht  to  be  considered  as  the  rightful 
author.  Hadrian,  who  did  not  think  the  most 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  people  dero- 
gatory to  his  rank,  often  condescended  to  bathe  in 
public  witii  the  meanest  citizens^  He  noticed  one 
day  a  veteran,  whose  niilitarv  senices  were  not 
unknown  to  him,  rubbing  his  back  and  limbs  against 
the  wall;  and  upon  enquiring  into  the  man's  oondi* 
tion,  he  was  informed,  that  he  could  not  pay  a  slave 
to  perform  the  friction,  and  other  officee  which  the 
ancients  considered  indispensable  to  the  bath.  The 
emperor's  liberality  soon  supplied  the  soldier's 
wants ;  but  on  another  occasion,  when  several  old 
men  hoped  to  excite  his  compassion  by  rubbing 
their  boidies  against  the  marble,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  called  out,  and,  while  they  were  ec^rly  expecting 
his  bounty,  bade  them  g*o  and  rub  one  another. 

Hadrian's  restlessness  of  disposition  betrayed  him 
into  habits  of  unbecoming  curiosity.  There  was 
nothing  so  little,  as  to  be  considered  beneath  his 
attention ;  and  nothing-  so  secret,  but  lie  would 

*  Hoc  StMrttea. 
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attempt  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  it.    By  means  Hadrian, 
of  his  agents,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  private  A.]f/i98. 
bebaviour  of  his  friendsi  and  other  eminent  citizens,  ^---v^ 
A  person  who  had  received  firom  his  wife  a  letter^  in 

which  she  reproached  him  for  being*  too  fond  of  the 
bathsy  and  too  much  addicted  to  pleasure^  had  occa- 
sion to  appear  before  the  emperor,  who  accused  him 
of  die  same  &ult8,  and  ahnost  in  the  same  terms. 

What/'  exclaimed  the  astonished  citizen^  "has  my 
wife  T\Titten  to  you  in  the  same  style,  that  she  wrote 
to  me  Curiosity^  immoderately  indulged,  naturally 
produced  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  as  there  was 
no  whisper  of  detraction  and  malice  to  which 
Hadrian  did  not  willingly  lend  his  ear,  those  yery 
persons,  who  at  one  time  were  regmded  as  his 
warmest  friends^  were  afterwards  punished  as  his 
most  dangerous  enemies. 

Upon  the  whole^  Hadrian  exhibited  in  his 
character  the  highest  versatility  of  talent,  and  the 
greatest  mutability  of  conduct.  In  every  kind  of 
knowledge^  and  attainment,  that  dignities  the  station 
of  a  prince^  or  exalts  the  character  of  a  private  citi- 
zen,  he  poesessed  the  facSity  of  excelling ;  but  from 
his  eagerness  to  extend  the  range  of  his  acquire- 
ments, he  naturally  rendered  them  superficial  and 
imperfect.  Although  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  important  duties  required  of  a  sovereign, 
and  in  general  was  read}-  to  perform  them,  yet  his 
principles  were  not  stable  enough  to  preserve  him 
in  a  resiilnr  anrl  uniform  course  of  virtue.  Candour 
and  dissimulation,  liberaHty  and  parsimony,  courtesy 
and  asperity,  clemency  and  cruielty,  were  the  hete- 
rogeneous qualities  that  exhibited  themselves  at 
different  seasons  in  his  character.  Impartial  obser- 
vers, therefore,  might  pronounce,  without  undue 
harshness,  that  the  softer  virtues  were  only  assumed 
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hadriav,  by  him^  and  that  vain  g^lory^  though  often  too  feeble 
A.  d/iss.  to  rerist  his  stem  and  selfish  passions^  was  the  prin- 
'^'v-^  dpal  foundation  of  aU  his  ezcellenoes^  real  or  ap- 
parent. 

Hadrian  seemed  to  be  adapted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  for  all  martial  and  courtly  exercises ,  for  he 
was  both  tall  and  strongs  and  yet  gracefully  formed. 
His  hair  was  gpeneraDy  combed  with  art ;  and  his 
beard  was  suffered  to  grow,  in  order  to  conceal  some 
natural  blemishes,  which  dlsHLnired  his  fhce. 

Of  the  Latin  writers  who  iiourished  m  the  age  of 
Hadrian^  Suetonius  is  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
hisLiyes  of  llie  twehre  Gsesars^though  written  without 
chronological  order,  and  destitute  of  that  becoming- 
reserve  imposed  upon  the  descriptions  of  modern 
authors^  present  a  remarkable  picture  of  human 
nature^  when  corrupted  by  absolute  power.  The 
Epitome  of  Boman  History^  written  by  Morus^  adds 
little  to  the  information  or  pleasiu'e  of  the  reader. 

It  reflected  honour  upon  Hadrian,  that  he  did  not 
shrink  trom  the  fi'iendsliip  of  Epictetus  (the  orna- 
ment of  the  Stoic  philosophy)  whose  celebrated 
Enehmdian  is  one  of  the  bri^test  specimens  of 
heathen  morality.  His  disciple  Arrian  (several  of 
whose  worLs  are  extant)  is  8iip]x:»sed  to  have  been 
invested  with  the  consulship^  and  to  have  been 
governor  of  Cappadocia. 

Plutarch^  althoug-h  some  have  represented  him  as 
the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  may  be  properly  referred  to 
the  ag-e  of  Hadrian,  The  details  which  he  collected 
respecting  the  Uvea  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
antiquity  could|  scarcely^  be  all  authentic ;  but  they 
have  proved  so  interesting,  that  he  has  been  honoured 
with  a  more  extensive  perusal  in  modern  times,  than 
perhaps  any  other  Greek  or  Roman  author  has  been 
able  to  command. 
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The  family/  of  Titus  Antoninus,  —  The  dignity 
with  which  Antoninus  hare  all  civil  offices. — Ke^ 
ceives  tJie  appellation  of'  Pius  Jrom  the  senate.— 
His  liberaiity* — Honanrs  the  memory  of  Hadrian^ 
and  accepts  ike  honours  paid  to  Ms  aim  family, — 
Averse  to  chaiiye  in  the  appointment  of  governor Sy 
and  officers  of  state. — His  benevolent  care  of  tlie 
provinces. — Restrains  his  ministerSy  but  pays 
great  deference  to  the  senate  and  people, — Sie 
lenity  towards  eonspiratars. — Engages  in  none 
hutdefens^ive  wars. — Possesses  great  anthoritjf  over 
foreign  nations. — His  humanity. — His  easy  and 
condescending  behaviour, — Mis  simple  mode  of 
life. — His  scrupulous  attention  to  financial  and 
other  affairs,— CUves  his  daughter  to  Marcus 
Aurelius. — Faustina  dies,  arid  deijied  by  tlw 
Senate, — The  works  undertaken  by  Antoninus, 
—Earthquakes  and  other  calamities. — Antoninus 
protects  the  Christians, — Dies  and  is  eineerely 
regretted  by  the  Bamans* — JERs  exterior, — Justin^ 
Appian^  Ptolemy, 

Tab  writer  who  has  to  explore  the  sources  of  ancient  AKToxiNUi, 
liistory  will  often  lament^  that  his  materials  are  by  A.D!'id8. 
no  means  proportioned  to  his  subject ;  and  that  the  ^v^^ 
greatest  ravages  have  been  committed  by  time  upon 
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AirroMiirirt,  the  memorials  of  those  illustrious  persons^  with  wfaoee 
A.oViae.  actions  he  would  desire  to  be  most  aecuraldy  ac- 
^**>^   quainted.   To  furnish  the  life  of  Titos  Antoninus, 

one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
we  have  scarcely  any  other  records  than  the  short 
narrative  of  J ulius  Capitolinus^  the  mutilated  account 
of  Dion,  and  the  meagre  abridgements  of  the  two 
Victors  and  Eutrophis. 
Capit,  The  adopted  sou  and  successor  of  Hadrian  bore 

the  Tuimes  of  Titus  Aurelius  Fuh-ius  Boionius  An- 
toninus, to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  cognomen 
of  PtM*  His  father^s  fiumly  was  andmdt,  and 
originally  seated  atNemansus,  nowNismes,  in  Trana- 
alpine  Gaul ;  hut  the  later  generations  resided  at 
Lanuvium  in  the  Latin  territory.  Both  his  grand- 
fathers, Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  and  Arrius  An- 
toninus, wm  persons  of  considerahle  distinction* 
The  former  had  enjoyed  two  consulships,  and  been 
made  prefect  of  the  city  :  the  latter,  also,  had  been 
twice  consul,  and  was  so  im[)ressed  with  the  vanity 
and  instability  of  human  grandeur,  that  he  avowed 
hi.  eoiniDuerlltion  for  Ner^  when  he  WW  iore^ 
with  the  imperial  power.  AiueUusFubiusand  Arria 
Fadilla  were  the  parents  of  Antoninus,  who  was  bom 
on  the  19th  of  September,  in  the  year  86,  at  a  ^•illa 
near  Lanuvium.  It  is  probable  that  the  father,  who 
is  described  as  a  man  of  pure  and  upright  conduct^ 
died  before  his  son  arrived  at  the  age  of  matority ; 
for  we  are  informed,  that  Titus  had  a  step-father^ 
Julius  Lupus,  of  consular  nink,  and  that  he  was 
educated  under  the  joint  care  of  his  two  grand-fathers 
at  Lorium  m  Etruria,  about  twelve  miles  from  Borne. 
He  was  sedulous  in  cultivating  the  regard  of  thoee 
to  whom  he  was  allied,  and  was  rewarded  by  in- 
heriting"  the  property  of  his  step-father,  and  of  many 
other  relatives. 
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Antoninus^  emulating  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors^  AirTowiyon, 
bore  all  the  dril  offices  with  great  digriity.    After  ^  nVias. 

displaying  his  liberality  as  quaestor  and  praetor,  ^-"^^ 
he  was  ele\iited  to  the  consulship  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Hadhau^  he  was  also  selected  by  that 
emperor  aa  one  of  the  four  consular  persons^  to 
whom  the  government  of  Italy  might  be  confided. 
When  he  was  in^  est^d  with  the  proconsulate  of  Asia, 
he  acquired  >o  much  renown,  that  he  was  eoTisidered 
to  have  surpassed  eveu  the  virtues  ot  his  grandfather 
Arriofl  Antoninus^  who  ia  extolled  in  one  of  Pliny's 
epistlee  for  the  admirable  integrity  with  which  he 
filled  the  same  office.  After  dischargin^r  his  pro- 
consular duties,  Antoninus  was  often  aduiitted  to  the 
councils  of  Hadrian;  and  ^vhenever  lie  deUvered  his 
opinion,  he  always  inclined  to  the  side  of  gentleness 
and  clemency*  It  is  ob^'ious,  therefore,  that  Hadrian 
was  acquainted  v>ith  his  \drtues,  long  before  he  re- 
solved to  adopt  liim  as  Ids  successor. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  that  adoption, 
by  right  of  which  he  quietly  inherited  the  imperial 
power,  have  been  already  related.  One  of  the  first 
nets  of  the  senate  was  to  bestow  upon  liim  the  appel- 
lation of  FinSy  and  various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  the  choice  of  this  honourable  epithet. 
Some  supposed,  that  it  was  given  to  him  for  his 
courteous  attention  to  his  ag'ed  fether-in-law;  others, 
for  his  vigilance  in  preventing  Hadrian  from  putting 
himseli'  to  death;  or  for  his  humanity  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  the  citizens,  whom  that  em- 
peror dnrmg  his  illness  had  ordered  to  be  killed ;  or 
for  the  persevering  resolution  with  which  he  claimed 
divine  honours  for  his  adoptive  father ;  or  for  the 
g'enend  benevolence  and  clemency  of  his  disposition. 
Dion  ascribes  it  to  the  mercy  which  he  displayed  at 
the  commencement  of  his  sovereignty,  when,  being 
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AvToviNus,  importuned  to  order  the  execution  of  some  ofienders, 
A.  D^n?.  he  declared:  It  doet^  not  become  me  to  begin 
' — «' — '  my  goveniment  with  such  acts."  These  instancesj 
one  or  more  of  wUcfa  acquired  for  him  the 
epithet  of  Piu$y  will  inform  the  English  reader 
of  the  sense  in  which  it  w  as  used,  and  remind  him 
not  to  confound  it  'with  the  word  of  corresponding 
Bound  in  his  own  language. 

The  demands  upon  the  liberali^  of  Antoninus 
were  readily  answmd^  as  he  g-a  ve  largesses  from  his 
own  purse  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  and  also  paid 
them  the  gratuities  which  Hadrian  had  promised. 
The  presents  of  gold*,  which  custom  exacted  on 
account  of  his  adoption,  were  entirely  remitted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy ;  and  one  half  was  retmned  to 
the  people  of  the  pro^  inces.  The  principle,  by  which 
he  thoug'ht  an  emperor  oug-ht  to  be  giiided  in  pecu- 
niary afiairs,  was  declared  to  his  wiie,  who,  in  reply 
to  some  complaints  which  she  had  made,  receiyed  the 
following  reproof:  FooUsh  woman,  since  we  at- 
tained the  inipenal  rank,  we  have  lost  even  \\  hat  we 
had  bet'ore." 

Inflexible  in  his  determination  to  show  the  highest 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Hadrian,  he  conducted 
his  remains  in  a  solemn  manner  fi^m  Baiesto  Rome, 

and  exposed  them  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  before 
they  were  deposited  in  his  mausoleum.  Having 
overcome  the  undisguised  reluctance  of  the  senate, 
and  procured  for  him  the  honours  of  deification,  he 
established  an  order  of  priests,  and  dedicated  a  most 
magnificent  shield  t  )  his  deceased  benefactor.  He 
refused  many  of  the  honours  offered  to  himself, 
but  allowed  his  birth-day  to  be  commemorated 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  drcus. 
He  at  first  declined  the  title  of    Father  of  his 

*  Aiiram  coroooriuni. 
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country/'  but  afterwards  accepted  it  with  great  AMTo^rnrui, 

prolessions  of  gratitude.     He  permitted  his  wife  d!*i!W. 
Faustina  to  receive  the  appellation  of  Amjustay  and  ^^-^ 
cheerfully  acceded  to  the  votes  of  the  senate  which 
decreed^  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  his 
deceased  relatives,  his  grand-fathers^  his  father  and 
mother,  and  his  brothers. 

The  equity  and  moderation  which  distiugrdslied 
Antoninus  as  a  private  individual^  were  much  more 
conspicuous  in  his  conduct  as  emperor ;  but^  un- 
fbrtunately,  history  has  not  preserved  more  than  a 
\'a^e  and  general  description  of  his  gx)vemment. 
He  allowed  all  those,  who  had  been  advanced  by  Dion.  Ixx. 
Hadrian,  to  retain  their  respective  offices.  When 
he  was  required  to  promote  others,  he  selected  per- 
sons* in  whom  he  had  observed  the  strictest  reg^ard 
for  justice ;  if  they  performed  their  public  duties 
with  fidehly,  they  were  rewarded  with  honours;  and 
if  he  was  compelled  to  remove  them  for  misconduct, 
their  disgrace  was  not  aggravated  by  unnecessary 
rigour.  He  was  so  averse  to  change,  tliat  he  per- 
mitted governors  of  provinces  to  remain  in  their 
situations  for  eight  or  nine  years,  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  their  mode  of  administration.  iXor  was  he 
more  subject  to  caprice  respecting  the  great  offices 
at  Rome.  Gavius  Maximus,  a  nnin  of  the  strictest 
character,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  prfPtorian  pni^fect 
for  twenty  years.  Oi-phitus  was  allowed,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  request,  to  retire  from  the  office 
of  preeiect  of  the  city;  but  no  one  who  exercised  the 
judicinl  functions  in  a  virtuous  manner,  was  ever 
superseded  by  Antoninus. 

The  provinces  all  tlourished  under  his  paternal 
role :  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  their  finances,  and  governed  the  people  with  the 
most  vigilant  benevolence.    He  enjoined  his  pro- 
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Ammm,  euratoTS  to  collect  the  tribotes  with  moderatioii  and 

A.  D.  138.  forbearance ;  if  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  justice, 
'  *  he  called  them  to  an  account  for  their  miscondu  t. 
and  was  always  disposed  to  investigate  any 
charges  which  others  advanced  against  them*  In- 
stead of  tolerating  and  conniving  at  the  plunder  of 
the  provincials,  he  scorned  to  augment  hLs  revenue 
by  the  fruits  of  rapacity  and  oppression. 

His  ireedmen  were  restrained  with  rigour,  so  that 
they  conid  not  indulge  in  those  disgraceful  Ucenccs, 
which  the  Romans  had  often  witnessed  in  persona 
V  of  their  condition.  As  most  of  the  public  business 
passed  under  his  own  superintendence!  his  ministers 
had  no  opportunity  to  impose  upon  his  credulity,  to 
intimidate  their  feUow-citizens^and  enrich  themselTes 
by  the  arts  of  venal  corruption.  He  was  willing, 
however, to  show  the  hig'hest  deference  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senate^  and  the  opinions  of  the  people.  So 
&r  was  he  from  persecuting  the  senators  with  jealous 
cruelty,. that  one  of  thehr  order^  who  had  acknow- 
ledged himself  guilty  of  the  unnatural  crime  of  par- 
ricide, was  merely  left  in  a  desert  islanil  to  en- 
counter his  fate.  He  did  not  consider  it  any  in- 
fringement of  the  imperial  authority  to  give  to 
the  senate  an  account  of  his  public  actions,  and  even 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  people  by  the  edicts 
which  lie  issued.  It  is  related  by  Aurelius  Victor, 
that,  on  one  occasion^  when  the  people,  blinded  by  the 
apprehension  of  a  want  of  provisions,  ventured  to 
assault  the  emperor  with  stones,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  pi niish  their  senseless  violence,  but  allayed  their 
anger  by  a  calm  exposition  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
And  in  all  instances  of  sedition,  which  disturbed  the 
course  of  his  government,  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
suppress  them  by  intemperate  acts  of  cruelty,  but 
by  exerting  a  spirit  of  dignified  moderation. 
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He  was  equally  lenient  in  punishing'  those  who  Avtomv, 
aspired  to  the  imperial  power.    Atilius  Tatianns^  A.o!  i3d. 
who  was  g'uilt}'  of  this  ofFence,  was  proscribed  by    ^  -'^ '  ^ 
the  authority  of  the  senate ;  but  Antoninus  would 
not  allow  any  enquiry  to  be  instituted  concerning^ 
his  accomplices,  and  generously  befriended  his  son 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  life.    Priscianus,  another 
conspii^ator,  put  himself  to  death^  and  all  investigation 
was  suppressed  by  the  emperor.    In  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  Celsus^  the  empress  Faustina  urged  him 
to  act  with  greater  severity,  and  to  consult  the  safety 
of  hii  family  before  that  of  otliers.  The  senate,  also,  ^ 
expressed  their  readiness  to  prosecute  ail  who  were 
imphcated  in  plots  against  his  hfe,  but  he  restrained 
their  zeal  by  declaring,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  rigorous  enquiries  respecting  conspirators^  lest 
it  siiould  be  discovered  that  he  was  an  object  of 
hatred  to  many  individuals. 

While  he  was  reluctant  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Boman  citizens^  he  was  not  eager  to  draw  the  sword 
against  foreign  nations.  The  abridged  accounts  of 
the  two  Victors  might  lead  the  reader  to  imagine, 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years,  duruig  which  Anto- 
ninus ruled  the  empire^  universal  peace  was  pre- 
served; but  Capitolinus  and  Pausanias  enumerate 
some  wars  and  rebellions,  by  which  the  calm  of 
general  tranquillity  was  several  times  interrupted. 
It  is  acknowledged^  however^  that  the  emperor  was 
not  impelled  by  any  vain  de«re  of  military  fame ; 
that  he  did  not  conmiit  wanton  aggressions  upon 
peaceable  nations ;  and  that  he  wished  to  defend 
Ins  provinces,  rather  than  enlarge  their  boundaries. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary  that  his  armies  should 
take  the  field;  they  were  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  himself  never  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  action.    LoIIius  L  rbicus  gained 
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▲iiToiitilua,  some  lactones  over  the  Brigantes  in  Britain^  and 
A^olm  Antoninus  did  not  disdain  to  asBume  the  title  of 
"^"^^  Brita$inieus  on  loBcoisiB.  A  rampart  of  turf  was 
erected  still  further  north  than  that  which  Hadrian 
had  drawn  aci  oss  the  island.  The  Moors,  ha\'ing 
provoked  the  attacks  of  the  Eomaus^  were  driven  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Africa^  and  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace*  The  Germans,  Dadans^  Jews,  and 
other  nations  who  ventured  to  rebel,  were  unatuy 
cessfal  in  theu*  projects.  Commotions  were^  also, 
suppressed  in  Achaia  and  Egypt ;  and  the  hostile 
plans  of  the  Alani  were  watched  and  frustrated. 

The  strict  justice  of  Antoninus  was  so  fiilly 
acknowledg'ed  by  foreign  nations,  that  many  revered 
him  as  a  protector  or  parent,  rather  than  suspected 
him  as  an  enemy  f  they  were  willing  to  submit  to 
his  i»th«ril7,  and  Ayiiisr  down  their  anno,  to  nfer 
their  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  so  equitable  a 
mediator.  The  most  distant  people  of  the  East, 
the  Indians,  Bactriaiis,  and  Hyrcanians,  bent 
embassies  to  him.  Pharasmanes,  the  Iberian  kingi 
came  to  Bome,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian ;  but  his  deference  to  diat  emperor  was 
not  so  great  as  that  which  he  paid  to  Antoninus. 
The  Parthian  monarch  was  deterred  from  attacking 
Armenia  by  the  mere  letters  of  Antoninus,  who 
refused,  however,  to  grant  him  the  golden  throne 
which  Trajan  had  taken  at  Gtesiphon,  and  which 
Hadrian  luid  promised  to  restore.  Antoninus  had, 
also,  power  to  appoint  Pacorus  to  be  king  over  the 
Cokhian  people,  the  Lazi*  ^  and  his  authori^  alone 
was  sufficient  to  effect  the  removal  of  a  prince, 
named  Abgarus,  from  the  territories  of  the  East. 
He  established  Rhoemetalces  in  his  kingdom  oi  the 
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BosphoroS;  after  hearing  the  controversy  which  had  Amitniv, 
arisen  between  him  and  his  goardian.   He  likewise  a.  d!  isa. 

interposed  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Olbia,  '  '  ^  ' ' 
which  was  situated  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  sent 
the  inhabitants  such  succours,  as  enabled  them  to  be 
victorious  ov^^  and  obtain  hosta^  from^  their 
enemies,  the  Tauroscythse.  Such  are  the  brief 
intimations,  scattered  in  the  works  of  various 
writers,  respecting  tiie  ibreign  transactions  of  An- 
toninus. The  strict  state  of  discipline  which 
Hadrian  had  established  in  the  Roman  armies  might 
have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  protect  the 
empire  from  the  rash  attacks  of  the  surroinidin|2^ 
nations.  We  are  not  informed  whether  Antoninus 
followed  the  dangerous  example  of  his  i^-ed^cessor 
in  disarming  the  hostilily  of  the  barbarians  by  gifts 
and  pensions ;  but  it  is  certain^  that  he  loved  and 
cultivated  peace  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  philan- 
thropist j  often  declarmg  (like  Scipio)  that  he  would 
rather  preserve  one  citizen  than  slay  a  thousand 
enemies. 

In  all  the  stations  of  life,  humanity  was  one  of 

the  chief  virtues  that  ennobled  the  character  of 
Antoninus.  Beibre  he  was  elevated  to  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  accustomed  to  lend  his  money  at 
yery  low  interest,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enridiing 
himself,  hut  of  assisting  as  many  individuals  as 
possible.  In  the  exercise  of  absolute  authority,  he 
was  never  guilty  of  oppression  nor  severity  towards 
any  of  his  subjects,  but  was  the  most  indulgent  of 
rulers.  When  there  was  a  scarcity  of  wine,  oil, 
and  com,  he  purchased  the  articles  with  his  own 
money,  and  made  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  tiiem 
among  the  people.  Cities  were  aided  by  his  bounty 
in  the  construction  of  new  works,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  old  ones :  succour,  also,  was  afforded  to  in- 
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AiiTOHiiioa,  dividuuls^  to  magistrated  and  senators^  who  were 
A.D!'ia8.  emborraased  by  the  expense  attendant  upon  their 
"""^^  public  duties*   He  was  munificent  to  his  prasfects 

and  governors ;  and  if  he  was  constrained  to  con- 
deinn  any  of  them  for  extortion^  he  suffered  their 
children  to  enjoy  their  property,  on  condition  that 
they  indemnified  the  inhabitants  of  the  proTinceB 
for  the  injuries  received  from  their  parents.  He 
did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  stoical  insensibility, 
nor  ertol  it  in  others ;  for  when  his  son  Marcus  wiis 
reproved  by  some  of  the  courtiers  for  displa^-ing 
much  grief  at  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Antoninus  did 
not  concur  in  the  censure,  but  said  to  them:  ^^Sufifer 
him  to  act  like  a  man ;  for  neither  philosopliy,  uor 
imperial  power»  destroys  the  affections  of  the  soul." 

In  his  general  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  no 
prince  ever  exhibited  a  more  easy  and  condescend- 
ing* behaviour.  It  is  related  by  Philoetratus  (in  his 
Lives  of  the  Sophists)  that,  when  Antoninus  \\  a6 
proconsul  of  Asia,  he  took  the  liberty  of  making  use 
of  the  house  of  Polemon^  the  sophist,  during  his 
absence  fi^m  Smyrna^  but  when  the  master  re- 
turned, and  loudly  expressed  his  dimtisfaction  at 
the  un^^elconie  intrusion,  the  proconsul  resolved 
to  leave  his  apartments,  although  it  was  midnight, 
and  seek  a  more  hospitable  abode.  When  Antoninus 
became  emperor,  he  recdved  a  virit  firom  Polemon, 
at  Rome,  with  hia  usual  courtesy ;  but,  in  ordering* 
an  apartment  to  be  provided  for  him,  he  archly 
observed:  No  one  shdl  dispossess  you  of  iU"  One 
of  the  actors  appealed  to  him  fi>r  redress  against  the 
aame  sophist,  because  he  had  driven  him  firom  the 
theatre  at  mid-day.  *^He  once  drove  me  out  '' 
(exclaimed  the  emperor)  "  at  midnight^  and  yet  I  did 
not  complain." 

ApoUonius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalcis^  was 
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selected  to  give  instmctioiis  to  Marcus,  and^  having  Asnovmt, 
come  to  Borne  for  that  purpose^  was  desired  to  wait  ^  i88. 
upon  the  emperor,  and  receive  his  pupil  from  his   *  ■  -  ■ ' 

hands.  But  the  plnlosopher  asserted^  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  attend  the  master,  not  of 
the  master  to  attend  the  scholai* ;  and  Antoninus 
yielded  to  his  punetiHous  pride,  observing^  with  a 
laugh,  that  it  was  easier  for  Apollonius  to  travel 
from  Chalcis  to  Borne,  than  to  walk  ixom  his  house 
to  the  palace. 

When  Antoninus  solicited  any  hononrs  for  himself 
or  family,  he  submitted  to  the  same  forms,  as  if  he 
had  beeu  a  pri\  ate  individual  1.  He  never  performed 
any  sacrifice  by  deputy,  unless  illness  compelled  him 
to  resign  the  duty.  He  Uved  in  habits  of  easy 
iamiliaiity  with  his  firiends^  and  always  consulted 
them  upon  the  management  of  public  afiairs*  He 
condescended  to  walk  and  converse  witli  them,  to 
partake  of  the  pleasures  of  the  season  of  vintage,  to 
iniite  them  to  his  banquets,  and  to  be  a  guest  at 
their  tables.  When  he  visited  the  house  of  Omulus^ 
and  happened  to  ask  him  where  he  procured  some 
porphyry  columns,  which  he  admired  for  their 
beauty,  his  host  evaded  the  question  by  reminding 
him,  that  in  another  person's  house  he  oug  ht  to  be 
both  deaf  and  dumb.  The  emperor  bore  this  ungra- 
cious reproof  with  the  same  unruffled  temper  that 
he  Hstened  to  many  other  repartees  of  Omulus. 

The  mode  of  life  observed  by  Antoninus  was 
simple  and  unostentatious.  He  was  often  seen  by 
his  friends  wearing  the  most  ordinary  dress^  and 
busy  in  domestic  occupations. 

His  table  was  8er\*ed  in  such  a  style,  as  to  exhibit 
opulence  without  profusion,  and  frugality  without 
meanness.  He  sold  the  imperial  ornaments  and 
property  which  appeared  to  him  superfluous ;  and 
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AxTomjfu*,  \\  henever  he  quitted  the  capital,  he  resided  u})on  his 
A.  D.'iss.  own  private  estates.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  who  was 
constantly  tmvermng  diiferent  parts  of  the  empire^ 
Antoninus  did  not  extend  his  journeys  beyond 
the  environs  of  Rome,  and  the  coasts  of  Campania. 
He  considered;  that  the  presence  of  an  emperor, 
hoT^  ever  averse  to  expense^  was  burdensome  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  prorince^ ;  and  Rome  appeared 
to  him  the  moat  convenient  place  to  receive  quick 
intelligence  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  He 
did  not  scorn  fjy  take  pleasure  in  the  histrionic  art; 
and  ikhing  and  huntings  formed  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  his  amusements. 

Antoninus  was  rich  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
sovereignty  5  and  although  he  Avas  moderate  in  his 
personal  expenses,  yet  his  wealth  was  impaired  by 
his  bounty  to  the  soldiers^  and  his  liberality  to  his 
friends.  The  public  treasury,  however^  was  left  by 
him  in  a  state  of  afflu^ce.  In  providing  amuse- 
ments  for  the  Roman  people,  he  exhibited  elephants, 
crocodiles,  hippopotamuses,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  animals  that  nature  produces;  and,  like 
Hadrian^  he  collected  as  many  as  a  hundred  liona 
to  be  slaughtered  in  one  contest.  He  employed  his 
funds  more  judiciously  in  granting  salaries  to  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  all  the  pro* 
vincesf  but^  although  he  patronized  learnings  and 
his  own  attainments  were  considerable,  it  was  gene-  . 
rally  befieved  that  the  orations  which  he  delivered 
were  not  composed  by  himself.  His  lo\  e  of  justice 
made  him  hostile  to  sinecures^  and  prompted  him  to 
declare,  that  he  considered  nothing  more  base  and 
cruel,  than  that  the  wealth  of  the  state  should  be 
consumed  by  those  who  performed  no  8er\4ce  for  it. 
He  withdrew,  therefore,  the  pensions  of  many,  who 
were  enjoying  them  in  idleness ,  and  the  lyric  poet. 
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Meaomedesy  was  one  who  experienced  the  rigour  of  ArroHxitcB, 
hia  economy*    An  exact  attention  to  the  most  a.x»!i88. 
minute  affairs  is  almost  the  only  fault  that  the  "^-^v^ 

enemies  of  Antoninus  could  discover  in  his  uiode  of 
government.  This  scrupulous  cai-e  might  have  been 
apparent  in  the  management  of  his  finances^  and  have 
induced  the  satirical  to  describe  him  as  a  person  who 
would  divide  even  a  seed  of  cummin*.  That  he  was 
degraded  by  avarice  or  parsimony  is  a  charge  which 
is  most  plainly  confuted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life ;  but  his  strict  regard  for  justice  and  propriety, 
and  his  admiration  of  useful,  rather  than  splendid, 
virtues,  might  have  betrayed  him  into  that  pardon- 
able excess,  which  folly  loves  to  exaggerate,  and 
malice  to  misrepresent. 

•  Antoninus  had  been  the  father  of  two  sons,  and 
two  daughters,  by  his  wife  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina* 

Neither  of  his  sons  reached  a  mature  age. 
His  elder  dau^'hter,  who  was  married  to  Lamia 
Syllanus,  died  as  her  father  was  proceeding-  into 
Asia  to  take  possession  of  his  proconsulship«  His 
only  surviving  child  was  Annia  Faustina;  and 
if  the  intentions  of  Hadrian  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  she  would  have  been  bestowed  npon 
Lucius,  the  son  of  ^lius  Yerus,  whom  that 
prince  had  adopted.  But  when  Antoninus  was 
at  liberty  to  be  guided  by  hte  own  judgment,, 
he  reflected,  that  Lucius  was  too  young-  for  the- 
projected  union  with  his  daughter,  and  that  the 
supoior  age  (if  not  the  superior  character)  of  liis 
nephew,  Marcus  Aurelius,  would  render  him  a  far 
more  eligible  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Marcus, 
therefore,  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  affinity  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  C«sar,  and  suddenly  raised  from 
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A»Toi!fiND«,  the  quiBstoi^hip  to  the  coosulship^  at  the  request  of 
▲.o/i4i.  the  senate. 

^''^^      The  empress  Faustixia  died  in  the  third  year  of 
her  husband's  sorerei^fiity.   The  nnbeoomin^  fre^ 

doin  of  lier  mode  of  life  occasioned  many  uniavoup* 
able  rumours,  which  Antoniuus  heard  with  gnef, 
and  laboured  in  vain  to  suppress.  But  whatever 
were  her  frailties  on  earthy  the  Bomans  did  not 
consider  her  unworthy  of  a  place  in  heaven.  She 
w  as  deified  by  the  senate,  temples  were  erected  to 
her,  priestesses  were  appointed,  and  atatues  were 
cast  of  both  silver  and  gold.  A  medallion  has  been 
preserved^  in  which  she  is  represented  as  ascending 
to  heaven  on  die  back  of  a  Pegasus*.  A  body  of 
girlsj  whom  .Viitouiiiiis  niaiutained,  received  the  title 
of  FaiLStiman,  in  honour  of  his  empress.  The  senate 
also  decreed,  that  the  months  of  September  and 
October  should  be  designated  by  the  names  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustma;  but  fhe  emperor  would 
not  allow  the  alteration  to  be  made. 

Although  Antoninus  did  not  indulge  a  vain  and 
ostentatious  taste  for  buildings  yet  he  did  not  Tvith- 
hold  his  aid  from  necessary  and  useful  works.  He 
fulfiDed  tiie  duty,  which  gratitude  as  wdl  as  expedi- 
ence required,  of  finishing  the  sepulchre  of  Hadi  ian. 
The  Greecostasis  was  restored  by  hmi  after  a  con- 
flagration, and  many  other  buildhigs  at  Borne  were 
repaired.  The  ports  of  Gaieta^  Terradna,  and 
Puteoli,  were  strengthened  or  improved;  and  in  the 
East  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  there  were 
various  ediiices  which  stood  as  honounibie  monu- 
PftttMa.viiL  ments  of  his  bounty.  Tlie  town  of  PaUantium,  in 
^'  Arcadiai  was  &voured  with  extraordinary  honours : 

it  was  raised  to  the  dio-nity  of  a  city,  and  excused 
from  tributei  as  Antomnus  seemed  to  believe  the 

'*  Sm  Spaaheim'keoploiu  notwto  hit  tmukliM  of  JnUaa^  Cmtm. 
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tradition^  which  has  heen  emheUished  hy  the  poetr}'  ANToxrirvt, 

of  Virgil*,  that  a  body  of  Arcadians,  conducted  by  a.  d?*141. 
Evauder,  had  formerly  fixed  their  residence  on  the  ""^v— ^ 
Palatine  Hill. 

A  fearful  earthquake  overtumed  many  of  the  Dioi^bz. 
cities  of  Asia ;  but  they  were  all  restored  by  the 
generous  assistance  of  Antoninus.  The  temple  of 
Cyzicus,  which  was  reckoned  the  larg-est  and  most 
heautiful  in  the  world^  was  prostrated  by  the  general 
concussion :  its  pillars  are  said  to  have  been  fifty 
cubits  in  height,  and  each  was  formed  of  one  block 
of  marblef.  Anions:  other  calamities,  the  cities  of 
If  arbonne  and  Antioch^  and  the  forum  of  Carthage, 
were  injured  by  extensive  conflagrations.  At  Borne 
three  hundred  and  forty  habitations  of  diflerent  kinds 
were  destroyed  bv  fire :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  were  also  alarmed  by  a  famine^  and  by  an 
evil  of  not  ver^'  rare  occurrence — ^an  inundation 

ft' 

of  the  Tiber,  The  appearance  of  a  comet  and 
a  pestilence  in  Arabia  are  recorded  by  Capitolinus, 

in  addition  to  mch  prodigies,  as  cannot  be  enume- 
rated without  compeUing  the  reader  to  smile  at 
the  credulity  of  the  historian"}:. 

In  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians^  Antoninus 
imitated  the  justice  of  his  predecessor,  and  appeared 
as  the  avowed  protector  of  thp  pi  otessors  of  the  new 
religion.  "The  law  of  Hadrian,  accordnig  to  its 
natoral  sense,  seemed  to  cover  the  Christians  from 
the  fury  of  their  enemies^  since  it  rendered  them 
punishable  on  no  other  account  than  the  commusion 
of  crwic-'i,  and  since  the  mniristrntes  refused  to 
interpret  their  religion  as  the  crime  mentioned  in 

•  .En.  viii.  51. 

t  "ExaoTOi  nirpat  /itdf. — Oion. 

t  H«  gnvely  feUrtea,  that  In  Meed*  barley  grew  on  the  toiw  of  trees ;  and 
that  in  Arabia  a  large  Mrpent  ate  its  own  tail,  and  half  iti  body.  HU  whole 
Ufc  of  Antonhina  la  littla  bottar  than  a  heap  of  nneonneeted  aentaneea. 
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AnromntVf  the  imperial  edict    Tfaeir  enenuee,  thereibrei  in- 
'Uk  v«ited  a  newmethod  of  attockiiiy  them  undcrHie 

reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accusing*  then 
impiety  and  atheism.  This  calimmy  was  refuted 
an  Apology  for  the  Chrisdana,  presented  to  th 
emperor  by  Justin  Martyr^  in  consequence  of  which, 
this  equitable  prince  ordered^  that  all  proceeding 
ag'ainst  them  should  be  reg^ilated  by  the  law  of 
Hadrian.  This^  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  rage  of  bloodthirsty  persecution ;  for  some 
time  after  this,  on  occasion  of  some  earthqiiiakes 
which  happened  in  Asia^  the  people  renewed  their 
violence  ag-ainst  the  Christians^  ^\liom  the>'  con- 
sidered as  the  authors  of  those  calamities^  and 
Anomm,  treated  consequently  in  the  most  cruel  and  injurious 
A.o.]fii.  manner.  The  emperor,  informed  of  these  unjust 
and  barbarous  proceedings,  addressed  an  edict  to 
the  whole  pro\ince  of  Asia^  in  \\  hich  he  denounced 
capital  punishment  against  such  as  should,  for  the 
future^  accuse  the  Christians^  without  being  able  te 
prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime.*'' 

The  mild  and  beneticent  reigTi  of  Antoninus  was 
terminated  after  a  duration  of  nearly  tweiity-thrre 
yeai^.  Some  Alpine  cheese,  on  which  he  had 
supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  was  a  greater  burden 
than  his  stomach  could  sustain ;  and,  although  he 
rejected  the  food  at  nigrht,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  on  the  following-  day.  When  he  felt  that  his 
strength  was  sinking  under  the  malady,  he  sum- 
moned his  friends  and,  prssfects,  and,  in  their 
presence,  solemnly  committed  the  state  and  his 
daughter,  to  the  protection  of  Marcus  Aurelius : 
he  also  ordered,  that  the  golden  image  of  Fortune, 
which  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  imperial  power, 
should  be  removed  from  his  own  chamber,  and 

*  Mosheim,  E^§9.  Hist,  cent  2,  part  1. 
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placed  in  that  of  his  intended  successor.  In  the  axti^inus, 
delirium,  which  was  occasionally  produced  hy  the  A.o.iGi. 

Tiolence  of  the  fever;  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the    '   '  '  ' 
affairs  of  the  state^  and  certain  kiiig-s  who  had 
provoked  his  anger.    His  last  moments^  however, 
were  exceedingly  calm :  heing  required  to  give  the 
watchword  to  tiie  tribune  upon  guard,  he  selected 
the  word  Equanimity ^  and,  turning  himself,  expired,  Dion,  isz. 
as  if  he  had  been  sinking  into  a  gentle  slumber. 
He  died  at  Lorium ;  and^  idthough  he  had  exceeded 
his  seventieth  year%  he  was  as  much  regretted  by 
the  Bomans,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  young*  and  ^ 
vigorous  prince.    He  left  his  private  patriinoiiy  lo 
his  daughter ;  but  rewarded  the  attachment  of  all  , 
friends  by  suitable  legacies.   The  honours^  which 
he  had  almost  constrained  the  senate  to  pay  to  the 
memory  of  Hadrian,  were  cheerfully  bestowed  upon 
himself;  he  was  deified  by  the  emulous  zeal  of  the 
senate ;  and  if  worship  could,  without  unpiety,  be 
offered  to  any  mortal^  no  emperor  had  established  a 
better  title  to  it  than  Antoninus.   Adorned  with 
g-enius,  eloquence,  and  learning  —  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  of  government,  and 
diligent  in  practising  them  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
ftre  of  his  subjects-— dignified  by  pie^*,  justice, 
clemency,  and  liberality,  which  he  exercised  with  a 
sincerity  devoid  of  all  ostentation — he  was  compared 
by  the  admiring  Romans  to  Numa  Pompilius;  but 
in  the  estimation  of  modern  judges,  the  ruler  of  ou 
extensive  and  civilized  empire  will  probably  be 
placed  in  a  more  eminent  rank,  than  could  be  as- 
sumed bv  the  king"  of  an  infant  and  barbarous  state. 

The  exterior  of  Antoninus  in  every  respect  cor- 
responded with  the  dignity  of  his  station;  his 

*  There  Ua  consi'lr  rablf*  dincrcpaney'wpeetingthe  exact  tige  of  Antoninus* 
and  the  exact  dumiou  of  lu4  reigu. 
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I,  countenance  was  noble^  yet  serene ;  his  stature  tall 
A.iT'i'ei.  yet  graceful.  When  the  debility  of  age  constrained 
him  to  stoop^  he  supported  his  body  by  a  kind  of 
stayS;  compoaed  of  laths  of  the  linden  tree.  He 
did  not  betray  any  extraordinary  soUdtade  con- 
cerning* his  healthy  but  upheld  his  constitution  in 
such  a  way,  as  seldom  to  have  recoursp  to  medicine. 
His  abstemiousness  was  so  great^  that  he  suHered 
no  inconvenienoe  from  sedentary  duties,  but  ooold 
ait  in  couneQ  for  an  unusual  length  of  time.  After 
suffering  from  violent  attacks  of  head-ach,  he 
would  not  spare  his  enero-ies,  but  quickly  returned 
to  the  dispatch  of  business.  As  he  grew  old^  he 
found  some  support  was  necessary  in  t^e  momingi 
before  he  received  his  visitors ;  but  all  that  he  took 

was  a  morsel  of  dry  bread.  In  his  dress,  no  one 
could  censure  him  either  for  vain  ostentation,  or 
unbecoming  negligence. 

Of  the  writers  who  are  referred  to  the  age  of 
Antoninus^  the  two  historians,  Justin  and  Appian, 
are  well  known.  The  former  of  them  is  supposed 
to  have  borne  the  names  of  M.  Junianus  Justmus ; 
and  it  is  believed,  upon  probable  conjecture,  rather 
than  undoubted  authority,  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus.  He  is  not  an  original  writer, 
but  merely  epitomized  the  forty-four  books  of 
universal  history,  which  Trogus  Pompeius  com- 
posed in  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  abridgement  is 
elegant  and  interesting,  but  it  is  too  concise  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  and  the  perusal 
of  it  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  regret,  that  the  more 
voluminous  work  of  Trogus  has  been  lost. 

Appian,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  wrote  the  Roman 
history  in  Greek,  arranging  his  materials  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  nations  that  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  Rome.    His  work,  \\  hieh 


Vow.  Hist. 
Lat.  i.  32. 


Gnec.  ii.  13. 
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consisted  of  tweuty-ioui*  books^  has  been  greatly  a.ntoxixu«, 
impaired  hy  the  ravages  of  time.  a.  of  isi. 

Claudius  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  geographer  and  ^--v— ^ 

mathematician,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
bom  at  Alexandria:  but  Vossins  maintains,  that  vom. Hi*t. 
although  his  astronomical  observ  ations  were  made  in 
that  city;  Pelusium  was  his  native  place.  Though 
Ptolemy  was  not  acquainted  with  the  true  s}*8tem  of 
the  world^  yet  he  is  to  be  classed  with  those  eminent 
men^  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  science* 


VOL.  II.  1 1 
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THE  EMPERORS 

MARCUS  ANTONINUS  PHILOSOPHUS 

LUCIUS  VERUS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

The  ancient  hat  age  of  M,  Antoninus. — The  various 
names  ivhich  he  bore* — His  education,  and  love  of 
philosophy* — His  gratitude  to  his  instructors* — 
His  conduct  before  he  became  emperor. — Makes 
L.  Verm  his  colleague, — The  vjianimitg  of  the 
two  emperors. — Heavg  calamities  hcfall  the 
Mmnan  empire* — Lucius  sent  into  the  East, — 
His  luxurious  and  indolent  conduct* — The  success 
of  the  Romans  in  Armenia* — Lucilla  married 
to  L.  Vems, — Defeats  of  the  Parfhians. — The 
emperors  triumph  together^  and  receire  other 
honours* — A  pestilence  ravages  tite  empire. — 2he 
Mareomanni  and  other  barbarous  nations  com* 
mence  a  formidable  war. — Marcus,  proceeding  to 
Aquileia  with  his  colleague^  compels  them  to 
pend  their  hostilities. — Lucius  dies  suddenly  at 
.  AUinum* — Deified* — Remarks  upon  his  cha* 
raeter  and  person* 

Mabcus^  the  adopted  son  and  the  son-in-law  of 

Antoninus,  could  boast  of  a  very  ancient  and  illus-  a.  d!  loi 

trious  lineage  j  for,  if  the  Roman  historians  are  to  — ^ — ' 

lis 
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MAEovt,  be  credited;  he  was  descended  on  his  father's  side 
a.dVioi.  from  Numa  Pompilius,  and  on  his  mother^s  from 

canTvuTM  Salentine  king*  who  founded  Lupiee.  His  grand- 
father,  Annius  Yerus,  was  raised  to  the  pati  icion 

Siurap^TUi.9.rank  by  Vespasian,  and  bore  the  offices  ot  consul 
and  prsBfect  of  the  city.  His  father  (also  named 
Annius  Yerus)  died  at  the  time  he  was  invested 
with  the  preetorshipjeaviiig  Marcus,  and  a  daughter 
named  Annia  Comificia,  as  the  fruits  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Domitia  Calvilla. 

Marcus  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  Catilius 
Severus,  who*  was  his  great  grand-father  on  the 
mother^s  side,  and  had  been  twice  consul,  and 
prsefect  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Annius  Yerus,  and,  therefore,  assumed  his 
name.  Hadrian,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  who 
thought  him  worthy  of  the  highest  marks  of  pro- 
tection and  favour,  jocosely  called  him  Verusnnus, 
on  account  of  the  irankness  and  sincerity  of  his 
nature;  but  it  appears,  that  he  was  sometimes 
seriously  address^  under  this  appellation.  His 
adoption  into  the  family  of  Antoninus,  and  through 
him  into  that  of  Hndrian^  gave  him  a  rig'ht  to  as- 
sume the  names  of  ^^us,  Aurelius,  and  Antoninus. 
The  two  names,  by  which  he  is  usually  distin- 
guished in  modem  tunes,  are  Marcus  Antoninus, 
to  which  is  generally  added  the  surname  of  Philo' 
sophiiSj  on  account  of  the  dig-nity  with  which  he 
supported  that  character,  and  the  zeal  with  w  hich 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ethical  truth. 

Marcus  was  bom  at  Borne,  on  theCcelian  hill,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  a.  D.  181,  and  had,  therefore, 
nearly  completed  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  power.  As  he  was  deprived 
of  his  &ther  at  an  early  age,  his  education  com- 
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menced  with  unfaTourable  auspices^  under  the  uamv, 

management  of  his  grand-father's  concubine ;  but  he  a.  d.  igi. 
thanks  the  gods,  in  his  Meditations* ^  thnt  he  was  not  *^ '  -  ^  ^ 
long  subjected  to  her  authority.  Having*  ingratiated 
himself  with  Hadrian^  he  enjoyed  the  fostering  care 
of  that  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  personal 
faults,  was  an  acute  judge  of  the  studies  and  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  form  the  youthful  character. 
All  the  learning;  that  could  be  imparted  by  others^ 
was  freely  accessible  to  Marcus.  The  most  eminent 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians  instructed  him  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  Rome: 
law  anrl  g  eometry  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time  ; 
nor  were  music  and  painting  deemed  unworthy  of 
hia  attention.  But  no  study  was  so  congenial  to 
his  taste  as  that  of  philosophy ;  and  amidst  the 
various  sects  by  whom  it  was  professed,  the  Stoics 
were  those,  whose  sublime  tenets  lie  considered  to 
be  grounded  in  truth.  As  soon  as  he  entered  his 
twelfth  year^  he  assumed  the  Greek  cloakt^  which 
was  the  distinguishing  dress  of  persons  who  aspired 
to  the  name  of  philosophers;  he  mured  himself  to 
hardship  by  lying  on  the  ground,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  by  his  mother  to  use  a  couch  covered 
with  skins.  His  rigorous  mode  of  life^  and  severe 
application  to  study,  weakened  his  constitution,  and 
defeated  one  of  the  ends  of  a  perfect  education,  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  body  as  well  as  those  of  the 
mind  ought  to  be  exercised  and  improved.  The 
gravity  which  was  natural  to  him  from  his  child- 
hood was  increased  by  his  philosophical  zeal,  but 
did  not  destroy  that  courtesy,  which  a\  as  due  to  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens.  He  was  always  calm 
and  dignified;  and  the  composure  of  his  mind  was 
expressed  by  the  serenity  of  his  countenance^  which 
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was  never  affected  by  the  emotions  oi  either  grief 
or  joy. 

His  gratitude  to  his  instructors  was  fully  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  of  the  lessons  which  they  had 

imparted  to  him.    In  the  first  book  of  his  Jledita* 
tions  he  recounts^  with  the  warmest  acknowledg*- 
ments^tbe  names  of  those  persons^  whose  precepts  had 
been  most  eiFectual  in  confirming  his  principles^  and 
directing  his  conduct   We  read  with  pleasure  that 
his  mother  laboured  to  inspire  him  with  relipioiis 
and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  taught  him  to  be  con- 
tent ^ith  a  plain  and  frugal  mode  of  life ;  and  he 
thanks  the  gods  for  prolonging  her  days,  after  she 
had  been  threat^^d  with  an  early  death.   One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  instructors  was  Cornelius 
Fronto,  a  Latin  orator,  who  initiated  him  not  only 
into  the  rules  of  rhetoric^  but  into  the  knowledge  of 
capiL  vit.  K.  mankind ;  and  Marcus  requited  the  service  b}^ 
^*  ^   making  him  consul,  and  requesting  the  senate  to 
erect  a  statue  to  liis  honour.  The  philosophers,  who 
were  most  admired  by  him,  were  Apolioiiius,  Max- 
imuS;  and  Busticus.  The  last  of  these  was  admitted 
into  his  closest  confidence,  and  was  his  counsellor  in 
all  affairs  both  public  and  private ;  he  was  treated 
with  such  distinction,  that  he  always  received  the 
emperor's  salute  of  a  kiss  be  tore  the  pnetorian  pr;»» 
fects;  he  was  twice  invested  with  the  consulship, 
and  after  death  was  honoured  with  statues,  which 
the  senate  decreed  at  the  sohcitation  of  Marcus. 
Although  Rusticus  often  offended  his  pnpil,  he  never 
experienced  from  him  any  symptoms  of  unbecoming- 
resentment  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  nobler  proof  of 
the  judgment  and  candour  of  Marcus,  than  that  he 
loved  and  honoured  the  men,  who  were  sincere 
enough  to  dispute  his  opinions,  and  oppose  his  u  ishes. 
He  cherished  such  respect  for  his  preceptors  in 
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general;  that  he  kept  their  unageB^  made  of  gold^  in  mabovs, 
the  chapel  of  his  household  gods"^^  and  offered  ▲.d/igi. 

sacrifices  and  flowers  at  their  toinbs.  ^ '  -  ' ' 

When  Mnrcns  was  but  ei^rbt  yenrs  old,  he  wn?  capit.  vu.  m. 
admitted  into  the  college  of  the  Salii^  or  priests  of 
MarSy  among  whom  he  was  invested  with  the  highest 
offices^  nor  did  he  disdain  to  perfect  himself  in  all 
their  rites  and  ceremonies.  At  the  age  oi"  tifteen^  when 
he  assumed  the  toga  viriliS)  the  daughter  of  -^lius 
Yerus  was  betrothed  to  him^  in  compliance  vith  the 
wishes  of  Hadrian  3  but  the  marriage  was  never 
oonsommated.  When  the  time  arrired  for  making  a 
di\-ision  of  his  father's  property,  he  generously  re- 
signed the  whole  to  his  sister,  declaring,  that  he  was  • 
satisfied  with  his  grand-father's  estate,  and  that  he 
would  aUow  his  mother  (if  she  pleased)  to  leave  all  her 
property  to  his  sister,  that  her  wealth  might  not  he 
inferior  to  her  husband's.  It  is  probable  that  Marcus 
would  have  been  adopted  by  Hadrian  as  his  imme- 
diate successor,  if  he  had  not  been  considered  too 
young  for  so  important  a  destiny.  Even  when  his 
adoption  by  Antoninus  removed  the  prospect  of  em- 
pire to  a  considerable  distance,  his  philosopliieal  and 
sensitive  mind  was  impressed  with  alarm  rather  than 
joy ;  and  to  his  domestics,  who  inquired  the  cause 
of  his  despondence,  he  gravely  expatiated  upon  the 
evils  which  attend  the  possession  of  sovereigTity. 
When  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  imperial 
family,  he  continued  to  pay  the  same  respect  as 
before  to  all  his  relatives,  and  practised  the  same 
regularity  and  economy  in  the  management  of  his 
aiiairs.  Althousfh  the  daughter  of  Yerus  had  been 
betrothed  to  liim,  Antoninus  did  not  scruple  to  as- 
certain, through  the  inten  ention  of  his  empress, 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  marry  their 
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MASC08,  duug-hter  Faustina ;  and  Marcus,  after  taking  dine 

A.  D.  ifli.  to  deliberate^  acceded  to  the  proposal.  The  title 
^^""^^  of  Csesar,  two  consulships^  the  tiibuuician  power^ 
and  other  honours  were  gradually  bestowed  upon 
him ;  but  the  yarious  duties  which  he  had  to  fulfil 
in  the  state,  did  not  overcome  his  philosophical  pre- 
dilections, nor  detach  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  studies.  He  possessed  such  influence^  that 
Antoninus  seldom  promoted  any  one  without  his 
approbaidon.  He  could  not^  however^  escape  the 
assaults  of  envy  and  detraction;  and  one  day  Vale- 
rius Omulus,  obsemns*  the  mother  of  3Iarcus  pros- 
trated before  the  statue  of  Apollo^  had  the  auda- 
city to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  emperor :  She 
is  pra}'ing  that  you  may  die^  and  her  eon  rule  in 
your  stead."  But  the  confidence  of  Antoninus  could 
not  be  shaken  by  the  base  insinuations  of  calumny, 
when  he  had  continual  proofs  of  the  sti'ict  integrity 
and  modest  obedience  of  his  son-in-law.  During 
three-and-twenty  yeara  Marcus  was  absent  from 
him  but  two  niofhts,  and  in  that  long*  period  of  time 
liis  blameless  conduct  established  increasing  claims 
to  the  affection  of  the  emperor* 

Upon  the  death  of  Ant<minus  the  senate  confen*ed 
the  imperial  power  upon  Marcus  alone^  but  he  im- 
mediately  took  for  his  colleag^ue  Lucius,  the  eon  of 
^lius  Yerus.  The  rank  of  his  father  (who  had  been 
adopted  by  Hadrian^  and  declared  the  Casar)  might 
have  reasonably  encouraged  the  aspiring  hopes  of 
Ludus.  Antoninus,  also,  had  been  required  to  adopt 
Lucius  as  well  as  ^Lucus,  and-if  he  had  scrupuloualy 
com|)lied  with  the  wishes  of  Hadrian,  he  would  have 
bestowed  his  daughter  upon  the  former  of  those 
princes.  But^  in  the  distribution  of  his  &Tour8y 
Antoninus  forbore  to  place  Lucius  on  an  equal  rank 
with  his  nephew  ;  and  the  dillereut  characters  of  the 
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two  youths  seemed  to  justify  the  preference  which  uamcv, 
he  showed.    While  Marcus  possessed  a  natural  a.o!i6i. 

sedateness   and  a  philosopliical  resolution,  which 
defied  all  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  Lucius  was  of 
a  gay  and  mirtbiul  disposition^  fond  of  the  gfames  of 
the  dreusj  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions^  and  all  other 
lands  of  amusement,  and  ever  ready  to  peld  to  the 
seductions  of  luxury  and  ease.    It  was  prudent, 
therefore,  that  one  sliould  be  subjected  to  restraint 
more  closely  than  the  oth^.  But  although  the  dig** 
nities  bestowed  upon  Lucius  were  inferior  to  those 
of  his  adopted  brother,  he  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship, and  liunoured  with  the  title  of  Sm  of 
Augustus,    When  Marcus  became  emperor,  he  re-  capit.  vit. 
moved  all  distinction  between  himself  and  Lucius  \  otoL'.  tui. 
he  admitted  him  to  an  equal  participation  of  power, 
allowed  him  to  assume  all  the  imperial  titles,  and 
ordered  liim  to  be  called  Vents,  instead  of  Com^ 
modus — the  name  by  which  he  had  been  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  motive 
which  induced  Marcus  to  make  so  generous  a  divi- 
sion of  iua  authority — wlietlier  justice  convinced  him, 
that  Lucius  was  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as 
himself— or  policy  suggested^  that  it  was  wise  to 
remove  all  cause  of  contention^  and  to  make  a  peace- 
able surrender  of  that  which  might  become  an  object 
of  armed  dispute — or  (as  Dion  affinns)  the  bodily 
infirmity  of  Mai*cus,  and  his  love  of  study,  urged 
him  to  place  part  of  the  burden  of  government 
upon  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  colleaguer  As 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  formerly  g^ovemed  by 
two  consuls,  hivested  with  equal  dignity  and  ])Ower, 
SO  noW;  for  the  first  time,  it  was  subject  to  two  em- 
perors, each  bearing  the  name  of  Augustus. 

Lucius  Yerus  had  just  completed  the  thirtieth  ^  apit.  vit.  m. 
year  of  his  age,  and  if  he  had  been  of  an  ambitious  V  u.  vcri',  4*. 
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mabcus,   disposition^  the  empire  might  soon  have  been  agi- 
a.d!ioi.  tated  with  intestine  discord  j  but  his  respect  and 
^**v^   gratitude  to  Marcus^  or  his  lore  of  indolence  and 
pleasure^  repressed  all  desire  of  political  riralr^', 

and  induced  him  to  act  with  as  much  modestv  and 
submission,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lieutenant,  rather 
than  the  colleague  of  an  emperor.  In  addressing  the 
soldiers,  Marcus  spoke  in  the  name  of  both.  £acfa^ 
however^  pronounced  a  public  oration  in  praise  of 
Antoninus,  whose  bodv  they  conducted  with  much 
pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian ;   they  also 
established  a  company  of  priests,  called  Aurelian,  in 
honour  of  their  deified  &ther.   To  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  their  union,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  was 
betrothed  to  Lucius ;  and  on  thnt  ocrasiou  they 
augTnented  the  number  of  children,  whom  the  im- 
perial bounty  supported  by  a  distribution  of  com. 
Tngan  had  commenced  this  system  of  benevolence  to 
the  young,  and  it  was  continued  and  enlarged  by 
his  successors.    Great  as  had  been  the  clemency 
and  mildness  of  Antoninus,  no  one  could  regret  that 
the  same  nrtues  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Marcus.   But  his  imperial  duties  did  not 
so  entirely  absorb  his  time,  as  to  constrain  him  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.    After  he  was 
elevated  to  supreme  power,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  philosophers^  and  other  in- 
structors; and  the  sentiment  of  Plato  was  constantly 
repeated  by  him,    That  states  would  flourish,  if 
philosophers  ruled,  or  rulers  were  philosophers." 
MARrtr*,      It  was  soon  to  be  proved  by  the  rigid  test  of 
A.  k.W  experience,  how  far  the  sway  of  a  philosophical 
ci^H^^t  M  P™^^  could  secure  the  happiness,  or  alleviate  the 
AntoD.  8,  ke.  calamities,  of  his  subjects.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Victor,  the  whole  llumuii  empire  u  nuld  have  been 
prostrated  in  ruin,  if  it  had  not  been  sup])orted  by 
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the  \Trtues  and  gfenius  of  the  emperor.  The  ami^''^  mahcl*, 
which  had  been  long  mamtained  with  forei^  na-  ^.o^os. 
tions,  begtin  to  be  disturbed,  and  fierce  wars  were    — ' 

kindled  both  in  the  East  and  the  West ;  earthquakes, 
also^  inundations^  plagued^  and  almost  every  kind  of 
evil  incident  to  human  nature^  desolated  the  earth 
in  the  time  of  Marcua^  and  demanded  the  mitigating 
care  of  a  most  skilful  and  compassionate  ruler. 

Among"  the  first  calamities  that  distressed  the 
Romans,  was  a  violent  inundation  ol  the  Tiber, 
which,  besides  being  injmnous  to  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  cattle^  and 
produced  a  very  grievous  famine. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  bv  the  Britons,  and 
Calpurnius  Agricola  was  sent  to  reduce  the  islanders 
to  submission.  The  Catti  had  carried  their  arms 
into  Bhaetia,  and  into  the  Boman  provinces  of  Oer* 
many ;  and  Aufidius  Victorinus  was  sent  to  resist 
their  incursions.  The  Parthians,  who  had  observed 
peace  since  the  defeats  they  had  suffered  ii'omTrajanj 
began  to  manifest  a  hostile  spirit  in  the  last  years  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  This  spirit  soon  despised  all  re^ 
straint ;  for  3Iarcu8  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  Dion.  ixxi. 
imperial  power,  when  he  received  the  atflicting-  iiitel- 
ligeuce^that  Severianus,  who  hadmai*ched  with  a  Ho- 
man  army  into  Armenia^  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
Parthians  at  Eleg  eia,  and  that  all  the  troops  and 
othcei-s  had  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians. 
Elated  by  this  slaug-hter  of  their  enemies,  the  Par- 
thians marched  into  Syria,  putting  to  flight  Atidius 
Comelianus^  the  governor  of  the  province^  and 
spreading  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  Marcus  resolved,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  that  Lucius  should  proceed  into  the 
£ast  in  order  to  resist  the  invaders,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome  to  superintend  the  afibirs  of  the 
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MABCU8,  empire.  It  is  probable^  that  he  expected  the  cares 
A.  n  im,  and  fatig'ues  of  war  would  invigorate  the  character 
'  *  '  of  his  coileagu6|  inspire  him  with  energy  and  ibrti- 
tndej  and  detach  him  from  the  voluptuous  in* 
dulg^noes  to  which  he  was  addicted ;  but  the  result 
proved,  that  such  hopes  were  fallacious. 
A^ton  I  '  ^*  ^Vhen  Lucius  departed  from  Home^  he  was  ac- 
Ytt  yini,d,  7.  companied  by  Marcus  as  far  as  Capua.  His  mode 
of  life  soon  demonstrated^  that  he  had  not  the  reso- 
lution to  forego  the  pleasures  of  luxury  for  the  duties 
of  a  martial  ex[)editiou ;  for  he  had  not  proceeded 
further  than  Canusium^  when  he  was  attacked  with 
illness^  arising  from  the  gross  excess  with  which  he 
had  indulged  his  appetite  in  the  entertainmentB 
given  to  him  in  difierent  villas.  Marcus,  being 
informed  of  his  sickness^  hastened  from  Rome  to 
Canusium,  in  order  to  visit  iiim^  and  even  offered 
vows  in  the  senate  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
When  Lucius  was  convalescent^  he  resumed  his  pro- 
gress with  the  same  devotion  to  pleasure  as  befwe: 
songs  and  strains  of  music  soothed  him,  as  he  sailed 
between  Cormth  and  Athens ,  and  he  liugered  in 
the  maritime  cities  of  Asia^  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
gratifications  they  could  afford.  When  he  arrived 
in  Syria,  he  resided  principally  at  Antioch  and  its 
voluptuous  suburb  of  Daphne,  removing  to  Lao- 
dicea  in  the  winter  season. 

The  war  in  the  East  was  prolonged  to  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  during  that  time  the  slothfid  Lucius 
did  not  approach  the  Euphrates  more  than  twice ; 
and  even  then  he  was  impelled  by  the  zeal  of  his  com- 
panions, more  than  by  his  own  mclination.  Under 
pretence  of  securing  provisions  for  his  army,  he  re- 
mained at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  danorer : 
uiid  liis  inactive  and  luxurious  habits  exposed  him 
to  such  contempt,  that  the  inhabitants  ol  Antioch 
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openly  ridiculed  him  in  the  theatre.  Little  success  Marcus, 
could  have  been  gained  by  the  Bomans^  if  they  had  a.  d.  les. 

been  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  energ-y  of  Lucius  *  -  ' 
alone  ;  but  all  things  necessary  for  the  war  were  pro- 
vided by  the  vigilance  of  Marcus,  and  the  operations 
of  the  field  were  conducted  by  able  commanders, 
among-  whom  Statins  Priscus,  Avidius  Cassius,  and 
Mnrtius  Yerus,  were  the  most  renowned.  The  ac- 
counts of  their  exploits  are  very  concise.  The  city  srAncusi, 
of  Artaxata  was  taken  by  Statins  Pnscus,  and  the  a.  ».  los. 
Armenians  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Boman 
arms ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  success  the  title 
of  ArmeviacHs  was  conferred  upon  both  the  em- 
perors. The  modesty  of  Marcus  induced  him  at 
first  to  decline  the  honour ;  but  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted it;  and  doubtless;  by  his  ^igpour,  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  more  than 
his  colleag-ue. 

Before  the  Parthian  war  was  concluded,  Marcus  MxRcua, 

3  4 

fulfilled  the  promise  which  he  had  made^  to  unite  his  a.  d.  iC4. 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Lucius.   He  declared  to 

the  senate,  that  he  would  accompany  her  into  Syria ; 
but  be  left  her,  when  he  arrived  at  Brimdusium,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Home,  on  account  of  some 
rumours  disseminated  by  malevolent  persons^  who 
alleged,  that  he  was  going  into  the  East^  in  order 
that  he  miofht  claim  the  <rlorv  of  finishing^  the  war. 
The  bride,  Lncilla,  proceeded  to  Asia,  under  the 
care  of  his  sister ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  pro-consul^ 
enjoining  him^  that  no  one  should  go  out  to  meet 
her  on  her  journey.  Lucius  went  to  receive  her  at 
Ephesus,  not  so  much  from  moti\  es  of  respect,  as 
fear;  for  he  Avas  appreliensive,  that  if  her  father 
came  with  her  and  escorted  her  into  Svria,  he  mig-ht 
discover  the  flagitious  mode  of  life  in  which  he  had 
been  indulging. 
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Marcus,  In  the  B6qu6l  of  the  war^  the  Romans  revenged 
A.  d!  idk  the  aggressioiw  of  the  Parthisne,  and  pursued  tbor 

'  '  '  victories  into  distant  parts  of  the  Eaat.  Cns?iu;s, 
Dion.  ixxi.  vigorously  sustaining  the  attacks  of  \  olo- 

BMta^viJ  10  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  the 

Parthian  monarchy  abandoned  by  his  allies^  was 
compelled  to  flee  before  him.  The  Bomans  mardied 
triumphantly  into  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Media ; 
but  in  some  places^  they  sullied  their  victories  by 
acts  of  desolation  and  carnage.  When  they  ca|K 
tured  Gtesiphon,  they  destroyed  the  palace  of  Volo- 
geses,  which  was  in  that  city.  Seleucia  had  openal 
its  gates,  and  received  them  as  friends,  yet  this  act 
of  submission  did  not  avert  the  fur}'  of  the  con> 
querors.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword^  and 
(according  to  the  epitome  of  Eutropius)  forty 
thousand  persons  were  made  captives.  Some  lioman 
writers  attempted  to  exciise  this  atrocious  instance 
of  indiscriminate  revenge,  by  alleging,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Seleucia  were  guilty  of  treachery ;  but 
others  did  not  scruple  to  impute  it  to  the  mu  l  uini 
perfidious  spirit  of  Cassias  himself.  This  general, 
af^er  his  sanguinary  achievements,  returned  to  Syria 
with  his  army  greatly  diminished  by  feunine  and 
disease.  The  Parthians,  humbled  by  their  defeats^ 
were  probably  not  reluctant  to  accede  to  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  purchase  it  by  the  cession  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
exploits  of  the  Bomans  procured,  for  each  of  thdr 
emperors,  the  titles  of  Parthicus  and  Medim^. 
Marcus,  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  Lucius  returned 
A.D.iee.  to  Bome  to  celebrate  his  triumph ;  but  it  was  not 
Capit.  vit  M.  without  regret  that  he  quitted  the  provinces  of  the 

Anton  12  • 

viu  veri,  7, 8.  East,  whcrc  he  had  exercised  a  8overei<rn  ]>ower,  and 

pursued  without  controul  his  licentious  inclinations. 
The  titlos  which  he  had  received  from  the  armv 
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were  confinned  by  the  authority  of  the  senate ;  aud  marcu.^, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  generous  emulation  between  a.i»Ii'(k<. 
him  and  Marcus^  to  divide  all  the  honours  which  were  ^"^^^ 
merited  by  either  of  them.    The  title  of  "Father  of 
his  country/'  which  was  much  more  due  to  Marcus 
than  his  colleague^  was  bestowed  upon  both :  both 
also  received  a  civic  crown.    At  the  request  of 
Ijucius,  the  honours  of  a  triumph  were  enjoyed  by 
Marcus  as  well  ns  liiiaself :  the  children,  also,  of 
Marcus^  of  both  sexes,  appeared  in  the  triumphal 
car.    Lucius  further  requested,  that  each  of  the 
sons  of  his  colleague  should  receive  the  appellation 
of  Ckemr. 

The  victories  of  the  Romans  were  saddened  by 
the  pestilence  which  hod  insinuated  itself  into  the 
ranks  of  their  lemons.  In  the  opinion  of  Gapito- 
linus^  this  dreadfol  malady  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  punishment  of  the  treachery  with  which  Cassius 
had  destroyed  the  city  of  Seleucia  ;  and  he  relates, 
that  it  originated  from  the  opening  of  a  small  golden 
hoz^  which  a  soldier  happened  to  find  in  a  temple  of 
ApoUo^  and  which  contained  a  pestiferous  vapour 
that  scattered  death  over  the  most  extensive  reg-ions 
of  the  earth.  This  account  of  the  commeuce  rnt  iit  of 
the  pestiience  will  not  obtain  much  credit  from 
modem  readers;  and  it  may  be  inferred^  from  a 
treatise  of  Lucian,  that  it  was  produced  in  Ethiopia,  Lticistudefiut. 
and  thence,  dispersing  itself  through  Egypt, 
penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the  Parthians. 
But,  in  whatever  country  it  originated,  it  infected  at 
last  the  troops  of  Verusi  and  accompanied  them  in 
their  march  from  province  to  province,  until  it  dis- 
played its  malignant  influence  at  Rome,  and  deso- 
lated the  w  estern  as  well  as  the  eastern  prirL^  oi"  ili.^ 
empire.  So  many  thousands  perished  by  its  viru- 
lence^ that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  away  the  dead 
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Marcub,  bodies  in  wag'gons  and  other  vehicles.    By  the 

A.Dlitw.  humanity  of  Marcus,  the  funerals  of  the  lower 
' "  -  ■  ^  classes  were  conducted  at  the  public  expense :  to 
the  most  eminent  citizens  who  died  he  caused 
statues  to  be  ereeted ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  esta- 
blish very  strict  laws  respecting  the  mode  of  burial, 
and  the  coiistniction  of  sepulchres.  The  miseries 
of  the  citizens  were  ag'g'ravated  by  a  famine,  which 
appears  to  have  preceded  the  pestilence,  although  it 
might  have  ensued  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  its 
fitlil  ravages. 

£utroi).viii.i2.     While  the  Eonian  troops  were  consumed  by 

CMlit    Vit  • 

Anton.  13,  ^2.' disease,  or  languished  in  sickly  \\  eakness,  a  most 
DknTtoL'  formidable  war  was  commenced  by  the  barbarous 
nations  inhabiting  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Danube.  The  principal  of  these  were  die  Mar- 
comaimi,  from  whom  the  war  derived  its  appella- 
tion^ but  they  were  confederated  with  many  other 
German  people — the.Narisci,  Hennanduri,  Quadi, 
Suevi,  and  Yandali;  and  also  \tith  the  Sannatians, 
the  Roxolani,  Alani,  Bastamee,  lazyges,  and  other 
neighbouriug"  tribes.  Their  hostile  intentions  were 
observed  before  the  termination  of  the  Parthian  war, 
but  their  attacks  were  averted  for  a  time  by  the 
prudent  policy  of  the  Bomans,  who  dreaded  to  see 
the  empire  endangered,  on  all  sides,  by  furious  assail- 
ants. When  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  East, 
and  Lucius  had  returned  to  Bome^  Marcus  declared 
in  the  senate,  that  it  was  necessary  that  both  the 
emperors  should  devote  their  attention  to  the  Mar- 
comannic  war;  for  he  was  unwillinsr  that  Lucms 
should  proceed  alone  on  so  great  an  exppditiou,  or 
that  he  shouhl  be  left  at  Home  to  pursue  his  plea- 
sures without  restraint.  The  prospect  of  the  war 
difiused  great  terror  among  the  citizens;  and 
Marcus,  as  if  sensible  of  the  impending  danger, 
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eadeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods^  by  carefully  marcu«, 
pttrifying  the  city,  and  performing*  teeHstemiaj  and  a.  b'.  ibe. 

other  ceremonies  of  religion.  This  war,  which  was  * '  '  ' 
destined  to  occupy  him,  without  much  intermission, 
for  the  xemaiuder  of  his  life,  has,  on  account  of 
its  magnitude^  been  compared  by  Eutropins  to 
the  Punic  wars;  but,  unfortunately,  its  events 
have  not  been  described  by  the  eloquence  of  a 
Livy,  nor  even  accurately  recorded  by  inferior 
historians. 

Marcus^  accompanied  by  his  reluctant  colleague^  marcdi*, 
proceeded  to  Aquileia  in  order  to  repel  the  barba-  a.  D."ic7-d. 

nana,  who -not  onlv  iiivaded  the  proviuces,  but  drove  capit.  m  M. 

,    ^  .       '  *  '  Anton.  14,  lo. 

beiore  them  lu<^itive  nations,  Avhom  the  llomans  vit.veri.9,10, 
were  obliged  to  receive  into  their  territories,  or  to 
encounter  as  enemies.  But  the  energ}'  of  Marcus 
arrested  tiieur  progress.  Many  of  the  hostile  kings 
retreated  with  their  troops,  and  even  put  to  death 
the  principal  authors  of  the  war ;  they  sent  embas- 
sies to  beseech  the  emperor  to  pardon  their  nggres- 
sions;  and  the  Quadi^  having  lost  their  king^ 
declared  that  they  would  not  confirm  the  authority 
of  his  successor,  unless  their  choice  was  n<rreeable 
to  the  Komans.  The  submission  of  so  many  enemies 
was  not  effected  without  loss;  for  the  prastorian 
proBfecty  Furius  Yictorinus^  was  slain^  and  part  of 
bis  army  destroyed.  Lucius,  who  regretted  the  plea- 
sures of  the  cnpital,  desired  to  leave  At^uileia,  and 
return  to  Rome  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  Marcus 
would  not  comply  T^ith  his  wishes,  because  he 
distrusted  the  professions  of  the  barbarians^  and 
suspected,  that  their  fear  was  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  retardinjr  his  vig'orous  preparations  for 
war.  The  two  emperor^',  therefore,  crossed  the  Alps, 
composed  the  tumults  which  agitated  Pannonia,  and 
arranged  all  the  plans  which  were  necessary  for  the 
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protection  of  Italy  and  Ill\Ticura.  The  barbarian?, 
A,  D.  167-8.  intiioidated  by  the  promptitude  and  firmness  of 
Marcus^  suspended  their  hostile  operations^  but  yeiy 
soon  afterwards  were  tempted  to  renew  fhem. 
Marcus,  The  indolence  of  Lucius  rendered  him  almost 
A.D.  160.  a  passive  spectator  of  the  events  of  the  warj 
for^  although  he  was  constrained  to  acoompany 
Marcus  in  his  expedition^  his  principal  care  was  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet.  His  death  was 
probably  accelerated  by  his  unrestrained  luxury ; 
for  as  be  was  travelling  to  Kome^  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplei^  in  the  Venetian  territories; 
and  though  he  was  removed  irom  his  carriagej 
and  hled^  he  languished  in  a  speechless  state  lor 
three  days,  and  then  expired  at  Altiniun.  Marcus, 
who  was  riding-  in  the  same  carriage,  was  exposed 
to  the  most  atrocious  suspicions.  It  was  alleged, 
that  he  had  caused  his  brother^s  death  b^-  giving 
him  poisoned  food,  or,  at  least,  by  ordering 
the  physician  Posidippus  to  bleed  him  unseason- 
ably. Some,  who  did  not  deny  the  accusation, 
decdared,  that  Lucius  was  meditating  treachery 
against  his  colleague,  and  that  his  nefarious  plans 
were  justly  anticipated  by  the  destruction  which 
fell  upon  himself.  Others  imputed  his  death  to  the 
resentment  of  the  empress  ir'austina,  and  his  wife 
Ludlla,  who  were  said  to  be  exasperated  at  the 
criminal  ascendancy  which  his  sister  Fabia  had 
acquired  over  his  mind.  These  and  similar  reasons 
were  assig  ned  by  the  Romans,  to  account  for  an 
event  which  had  nothing  sui^rising  in  its  nature ; 
for  Lucius  was  evidently  the  slaye  of  indolence  and 
pleasure,  and  probably  inherited  the  seeds  of  disease 
from  his  father,  who  was  as  luxurious  as  himself, 
and  had  died  in  a  manner  equally  sudden. 

Whatever  displeasure  Marcus  might  have  felt  at 
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the  vices  of  his  coUeag^e^  he  always  endeavoured  to  marccs, 
preserve  the  most  conciliating*  forbearance  towards  a.d.  too. 

hinij  and  to  veil  his  conduct  as  much  as  possible  *  ^ 
from  public  scrutiny.  After  his  death,  he  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  honours  that  heathen  supersti- 
tion had  invented  in  its  system  of  idolatrous  rites. 
The  remains  of  Lucius  were  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  where  those  of  his  father  had 
been  laid ;  he  received  the  appellation  of  Dims ;  a 
Jiamm  and  other  priests  were  appointed  in  his 
name ;  and  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  deified 
princes  were  paid  to  his  memory.  His  aunts  and 
sisters  received  pensions,  and  were  distinguished  by 
other  marks  of  the  emperor's  favour. 

It  appears^  that  Lucius  Verus  enjoyed  a  share  of  vit.  v«ri.  % 
the  imperial  power  about  nine  years ;  but  the  period  ^* 
is  extended  to  eleven  years  by  Capitolinus,  and 
some  other  historians.  The  rank  in  which  he  was 
bom  secured  him  the  advantage  of  many  skilful 
instructors  in  his  youth,  but  he  did  not  display 
much  ability  in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  He 
amused  himself,  when  a  boy,  in  writing*  verses,  and, 
afterwards,  in  composing-  orations  j  he  was  a  better 
rhetoricianHhan  poet;  but  he  was  not  fluent  in  his 
speech,  and  persons  surmised,  that  the  compositions 
to  which  he  laid  claim  were  \\Titten  bv  some  of 
the  learned  men  who  constantly  attended  him. 
Although  he  was  adopted  at  an  early  age  into  the 
Aurelian  family^  and  might  have  been  animated  to 
a  love  of  virtue  by  the  grave  and  blameless  example 
of  Marcus;  yet  the  impulses  of  his  voluptuous 
disposition  were  not  resisted  by  him,  either  in 
youth  or  manhood.  W^ieu  the  superintendence  of  the 
formidable  war  in  the  East  was  confided  to  him,  he 
did  not  qiucken  his  energies  to  meet  the  danger  of 
the  crisis  and  support  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
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MARca§,  but  abused  his  authority  as  a  licence  for  everv  \h]t\ 
of  debauchery.  After  his  return  from  Syria^  the 
'''^^   profusion  of  his  feasts  was  unbounded^  and  he 

generally  ended  the  festivities  of  the  night  with 
gtunbliug.   Sometimes  imitating  the  ^ild  propen- 
sities of  Caligula  and  other  princes^  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  at  nighty  his  head  being  covered 
with  a  hood^  and  not  only  revelled  with  the  lowest 
citizens,  but  engaged  in  tumultuary  contests,  in 
which  his  face  was  often  dishgured  with  bruises, 
before  he  retired*   He  took  an  ardent  interest  in 
the  races  of  the  cireus,  and  favoured  the  green 
faction*.  He  was  so  much  attached  to  a  horse  named 
Volmeer,  that  he  caused  his  iniaire  to  be  made  of 
gold^  and  carried  it  about  with  him  j  and  when  the 
animal  died,  he  built  a  tomb  for  him  on  the  Vatican 
lull.    When  Lucius  returned  from  the  East^  he 
brought  in  his  train  a  multitude  of  actors,  musi- 
cians, buffoons,  jug-glers,  and  persons  of  all  the  idle 
closses  that  abouuded  m  Syria  and  J^i:ypt.  The 
deference  which  he  had  formerly  paid  to  his  col- 
league manifestly  declined;  but  as  Marcus  had 
generously  conferred  upon  him  an  equal  share  of 
nuthority,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprove  him  in  anv 
other  way,  than  by  his  dignihed  e^^ample.  XfUcius 
had  built  a  villa  on  theClodian  road^  where  he  used 
to  assemble  his  friends,  who  were  as  dissolute  as 
himself,  that  they  might  be  free  from  all  restraint,  j 
and  revel  for  days  together  in  uninterrupted  plea-  | 
sure.  Marcus,  being  invited  to  this  abode  of  licen-  ! 
-  tiousness^  did  not  refuse  to  reside  there  for  five 
days ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  r^u- 
larly  devoted  himself  to  business,  while  his  colleague 
was  eugag'ed  with  notliini::-  but  his  luxurious  festi- 
vities.  This  attempt  to  overcome  inveterate  huhits 

•  Fmiiio  avm— Cftplt.  Vit  V«rL  4. 
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of  pleasure  by  the  force  of  silent  example  naturally 

fiiiled.  The  generosity  of  that  forbearance,  which  jub.  lee. 

Marcus  practised^  even  exposed  hira  to  unjust  '  ^ 
suspicions ;  for  persons,  who  ascribed  to  him  but 
the  ordinary  elevation  of  human  character^  could 
not  believe^  that  he  would  so  patiently  endure 
the  yices  of  his  colleague.  In  yoluptuousness  of 
disposition,  and  profligacy  of  manners,  Lucius  was 
not  surpassed  by  Nero  himself;  he  was  not  stained 
with  the  same  cruelty  as  that  prince ;  but  if,  like 
him,  he  had  been  sole  and  unrestrained  ruler  of  the 
empire,  it  is  difBcult  to  conceive,  how  far  he  might 
have  been  transported  into  guilt  by  his  depraved 
inclinations.  The  freedmen  bv  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded  did  not  aspire  to  a  stricter  virtue  than 
their  lord.  After  his  death,  Marcus  removed  most 
of  them  from  court,  under  pretence  of  promoting* 
them;  but,  by  a  singular  iutality,  he  retained 
Eclectus,  who  afterwards  eng-ag;ed  in  the  conspi- 
racy, by  which  the  life  of  his  son  Commodus  was 
destroyed. 

Lucius  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  appearance. 

He  followed  the  fashion  of  Hadrian,  in  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow ;  but  he  shaved  it  when  he  was 
in  Syria,  to  please  (as  it  was  reported)  a  common 
courtezan.  He  is  said  to  have  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  colour  of  his  hair,  that  he  used  to  sprinkle 
gold  dust  in  it,  in  order  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  a  brilliant  yellow,  which  the  ancients  considered 
most  ornamental  to  the  head. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

Moderation  and  other  virtues  of  Marcus. — 3Jarc\in 
makes  preparations  far  the  Marcomannic  war. — 
Oives  his  daughter  to  Clatuiius  Pampeianus.— 
Loses  his  son,  Verus* — BebeiUan  and  defeat  of 
the  Bueolu — Mareue  remaine  at  Carmmiumy  ami 
carries  on  war  with  the  barbarians. — Surrounded 
by  the  Quadi, — Saved  in  an  extraordinary  mai^ 
ner* — Beceieee  the  euhmseUm  of  the  Quadi  aid 
other  barbarous  nations* — Preeenis  the  attemptei 
emigration  of  the  Quadi, — Tlie  lazyges  treat 
with  Marcvs, — Avidius  Cassius  s^mpected  oj 
ambitious  designs. — Severe  in  military  discipline. 
Appointed  governor  of  Syria* — Proclamu  Am- 
self  emperor. — Killed  by  a  eentufwn* — The  great 
clemency  of  Marcus  to  all  the  rebels. — Death  of 
Faustina. — Marcus  visits  the  East. — Honours 
bestowed  upon  Commodue*— Great  Uberaliiy  of 
Marcus.— Renewal  of  the  Mareomanmie  war. — 
Death  of  the  Emperor. — He  is  deified. — -His 
virtues,  and  excessive  lenity  to  Faustina  and 
Commodus. — Hu  injustice  to  the  persecuted 
Christiane.— Authors  who  Nourished  in  Me  age. 

Marcus,  ALTHOUGH  MaTcus  did  Dot  sucoeed  in  reclaiming 

A.  i.  170.  Lucius  by  his  example,  yet  he  shed  an  additional 
^"^'^   lustre  upon  bis  own  viitues  by  the  wide  and  sthldiig 
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contrast  which  he  exhibited  between  his  own  man-  marcvs, 
ners  and  those  of  his  colleague.  As  soon  as  he  a.d.  no. 
"was  invested  with  the  sovereig-n  power,  he  devoted  ^— v— ^ 
himself  to  the  g-overnment  of  the  empii-e  with  such 
dilig'ence,  moderation  and  equity,  as  could  iwi  be 
surpassed.  He  was  patient  and  unwearied  in  the 
administration  of  justice^  not  considering  any  labour 
(even  if  it  encroached  upon  the  hours  of  the  nig-ht) 
too  great  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  investigation  of 
evidence.  He  was  more  desirous  of  reviving*  and 
enibrcing  old  laws^  than  of  enacting  new  ones.  As 
it  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  hun  to  decide 
difficult  and  intricate  cases  by  his  sole  authority, 
he  was  always  attended  by  some  proefects,  on  whose 
judgroent  and  experience  he  could  rely;  and  he 
was  principally  guided  by  Sccevola,  who  possessed 
a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law.  In 
many  instances  he  allowed  the  senate  to  exercise  a 
judicial  pow  er  ^  and  he  always  respected,  and  en- 
dea\  cured  to  exalt,  the  digniity  of  that  body.  If  a 
senator  was  accused  of  a  capital  oHence^  a  public 
trial  was  not  commenced^  until  the  emperor  had 
privately  investigated  the  affair ;  and  he  would  not 
suffer  knights  to  take  any  part  in  auch  causes. 
When  he  was  in  Rome,  he  always  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  even  though  he  had  nothing 
to  propose ;  and  if  he  wished  to  make  any  pro- 
posal, he  would  travel  even  from  Campania  for 
that  purpose.  He  generously  bestowed  honours 
upon  many  senators  who  were  depressed  by  a 
virtuous  povert}^,  and  would  not  admit  any  one 
into  their  illustrious  order^  unless  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  merit.  While  he  maintained 
the  senatorian  dignity,  he  was  no  less  scri4)ulous 
in  respecting  the  liberty  of  the  people,  whom  he 
ruled  with  as  much  clemency  and  forbearance^  as 
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Mascua,  if  he  hnd  been  actuated  bv  a  paternal  desire  of 
A.D.  170.  discouraging  them  from  crime,  and  alluring  Uiem 
^"""^  to  Tirtue.  CapitolinuB  records  the  following  in- 
stances of  his  lenity.  When  one  of  the  prcetors 
had  been  gniky  of  gross  misconduct,  he  did  not 
compel  him  to  abdicate  his  office,  but  merely 
ordered  him  to  surrender  his  judicial  Amctioua  to 
his  ooUeagfue.  A  man  of  infiunous  character^ 
named  Veterasinus,  being*  a  candidate  for  some 
olHce,  was  commanded  to  clear  his  reputation  from 
the  as[)ersions  cast  upon  it ;  and  when  be  replied, 
that  he  saw  many  persons  invested  with  the  pne- 
torship^  who  had  fought  with  him  in  the  arena,  the 
emperor  was  not  offended  at  his  freedom,  lliere 
was  an  impostor  at  Home,  who,  seeking  an  occrisioa 
for  himself  and  accomplices  to  plunder  the  city, 
harangued  the  people  from  a  tree  in  the  Campos 
Martins^  and  declaied  that  fire  would  &11  from 
heaven,  and  the  world  would  he  destroyed,  if  they 
saw  him  changed  into  a  stork  as  he  came  down 
from  the  tree.  He  made  bis  descent  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  let  a  stork  tiy  from  his  bosom  ^ 
but  the  artifice  was  too  gross  to  escape  detection^ 
and  when  he  was  conducted  to  Marcus,  his  con- 
fession procured  him  a  free  pardon. 
Capit.  vit.  M.  The  plague  still  raged  in  the  empire,  and  the 
Aotoii.  17.  prosecution  of  the  Morcomanuic  war  required  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  The  emperor^  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  carefully 
restoring  then*  worship,  where  it  had  been  neg-lected; 
and  in  order  to  recruit  his  armies,  he  permitted 
slaves  to  be  enlisted,  as  had  been  done  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Funic  war.  He  also  armed  the 
g-ladiators,  admitted  the  predatory  bands  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Dardania  into  his  troops,  and  purchased 
the  succour  of  some  of  the  Germans  against  the 
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barbarous  tribes  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  marcub. 
As  his  treasures  were  exhausted^  and  he  was  reluo>  a.  i.  no. 
tant  to  impose  any  fresh  burden  upon  his  subjects,  y— ^ 

he  resolved  to  sell  a  g*reat  portion  of  the  articles  of 
luxury  and  ornament,  that  were  accumulated  in  the 
palace  of  the  Coesars.  Cups,  therefore,  of  gold, 
crystal,  and  other  material8^--co8tly  robes  belong- 
ing^ to  the  empress — a  variety  of  jewels  that 
had  been  collected  by  Hadrian — statues  and 
paintings,  the  work  of  celebrated  artists — were 
offered  to  sale  in  the  forum  of  Trajan  during 
a  period  of  two  months ;  and  sufficient  money  was 
thus  raised  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  extensive 
war  in  which  he  was  engaged.  When  victory  had 
replenished  his  treasury,  he  allowed  all  per- 
sons, who  wished  it,  to  return  their  purchases, 
and  to  receive  the  value  of  them  in  gold,  hut 
he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  those,  who  preferred 
retaining  the  rarities  which  had  come  into  their 
possession. 

Before  he  departed  from  Italy,  he  contracted  acapit.  vu.  m. 
second  marriage  for  his  daughter  Lacilla,  although 
the  year  of  mourning  for  her  late  husband,  L.  Yerus, 

had  not  yet  elapsed.  Claudius  Pompeianus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  her,  was  more  distingiiished  by 
merit  than  by  rank ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
knight,  and  his  &mily,  which  came  from  Antioch, 
was  not  considered  noble  enough  for  the  alliance 
to  which  he  was  elevated.  It  appears,  also,  that  he 
was  advanced  in  age ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, that  the  marriage  was  disagreeable  to  both 
Ludlla  and  her  mother  Faustina* 

About  the  same  time  Yerus  Geesar,  son  of  the 
emperor,  expired  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excision  of  a  tumour,  which  had 
formed  under  one  of  his  ears*   His  &ther,  sup* 
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karcus,  ported  by  the  tenets  of  philosophy^  or  unwiUing  to 
A.  ii/na  embarrass  the  course  of  public  afbirs,  did  not  mourn 

for  him  more  thau  hve  days ;  and  he  would  not 
^^^^  allow  the  celebration  of  the  g^mes  of  Jupiter  to  be 
intemipted  by  any  appearance  of  public  gTie£  He 
ordered  j  that  statues  should  be  erected  in  hoiioiir  of 
his  son,  that  an  image  of  him  in  g-old  should  be 
carried  at  the  Circensian  g-ames,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  inserted  m  the  songs  of  the  SaliL 

The  Moors^  after  ravaging  nearly  the  whole  of 
Spain,  were  defisated  by  the  emperor^s  gpenerals. 
A  formidable  revolt  was  kindled  in  Egypt  by 
the  Bucoli,  or  Bucolici,  a  savage  people  of  that 
country^  headed  by  Isidorus^  a  leader  of  extraor- 
dinary yabur.    They  slew  a  Boman  cei 
whom  they  had  inveigled  into  their  power,  and, 
after  sacrificing*  his  companion^  took  an  oath  over 
his  entrails,  and  then  devoured  them*.  Being 
joined  by  many  confederates  in  Egypt,  and  having 
defeated  the  Boman  troops,  they  threatened  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
capturing  it,  when  the  progress  of  their  rebellion 
was  arrested  by  Avidius  Cassius,  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  number  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
desperate  valour,  deterred  him  from  attacking 
them  in  the  field  ;  but  he  so  weakened  their  power, 
by  creating  dissensions  amon^  them,  that  they  were 
unable  to  pursue  their  hostile  projects. 
Marcus*      The  emperor  conducted  the  Maroomannic  war 
A.iT  m-d.  with  great  vigour  and  perseverance ;  but  a  full  and 
JjUJ^pj^-^*"  connected  account  of  Iua  exploits  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  ancient  historians*  For 
three  successive  years  he  remained  at  Caraontom 
in  Upper  Pannonia ;  and  the  country  eontiguoas 

*  If  tiM  reader  i»  dUpoied  to  be  weptietl  on  thU  ftubject,  I  rccommenl  to 
hi*  peroMl  the  16th  Mtire  of  Juvena]. 
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to  the  Danube  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  MAKcca, 
oantests.    On  one  occasion^  when  the  river  was 
frozen  over^  the  barbarians,  after  bein^  defeated  on  '"^'^^ 

land,  rallied  their  troops  with  great  courag-e  upon 
the  ice,  thinkino*  that  in  such  a  position,  their  expe- 
rience and  the  training  of  their  horses^  would  give 
them  great  advantage  over  their  enemies^  and 
enable  them  to  recover  ihe  rictory.  The  Romans, 
however  (most  of  whom  placed  their  shields  upon 
the  ice^  aud  fixed  one  of  their  feet  upon  them,  in 
order  to  stand  more  firmly)  dragged  the  barbarians 
from  their  seats,  or  overthrew  their  horses,  with  so 
much  superiority  of  strength  and  skill,  that  few  of 
their  antagonists  survived  the  encounter.  In  the 
various  battles  which  were  fought,  the  German 
women  sometimes  took  a  party  and  their  bodies  ar- 
rayed in  armoor  were  found  among  the  dead.  In 
one  engagement  the  Marcomanni  were  successftd, 
and  killed  Marcus  Vindex,  the  prcefect,  to  whose  me- 
mory three  statues  were  erected  by  the  emperor. 
Both  Pompeianus  and  Pertinax  were  invested  with 
command  in  the  Boman  army ;  and  no  general  sig* 
nalized  himself  more  than  the  latter,  who,  though 
of  humble  origin,  was  destined  to  be  reused  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  After  achieving  a  great  victory, 
the  Romans  solicited  their  emperor  for  a  largess ; 
but  he  refused  their  request;  declaring  that^  if  he 
granted  them  such  a  &vour,  it  must  be  drawn  from 
the  Ijlood  of  their  parents  and  relatives.  However 
embarrassed  with  perils  and  dithcuities,  he  always 
preserved  his  philosophical  firmness,  and  never  sub- 
mitted to  unreasonable  demands,  either  from  fear, 
or  from  a  weak  desire  of  popular  applause. 

After  defeating:  the  Marcomauni  and  the  lazve-es,  marcu», 

.  *  18  14 

the  emperor  was  engaged  m  a  war  with  the  Quadi,  a  d!  174. 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  his  army. 
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MABcns,  His  courage  or  his  temerity  led  him  into  a  perilous 
A  b'  174.   situation,  in  whidi  the  barbarians,  who  were  far 

^  ' ' "' '  superior  in  number^  euclosed  his  troops  on  all  sides. 
The  Komans  at  first  did  not  despair  of  extncating 
themselves  by  their  swords;  but  their  enemies 
abstained  from  battle,  and,  carefully  intercepting 
from  them  all  supplies  of  water,  trusted  that  they 
should  g^iu  a  bloodless  victory,  by  the  mere  effects 
of  heat  and  thirst.  While  the  Bomans,  taint  and 
wounded,  stood  mournfully  in  the  ranks,  expecting 
tliat  they  must  soon  perish  by  the  rage  of  tiie  sun, 
the  exhaustion  of  their  l)odies,  or  the  fiiry  of  the 
barbarians,  the  clouds  suddenly  collected  in  the 
sky,  and  copious  showers  of  rain  descended  upon 
them.  They  eagerly  extended  their  shields  and 
helmets  to  catch  the  needfiil  supply,  with  which 
they  not  only  allayed  their  own  thirst,  but  refreshed 
their  horses  also.  Although  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Quadi,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  drink 
and  to  fight  at  the  same  instant,  and  some  of  the 
wounded  are  said  to  liave  s^\allo\ved  tiieir  own 
blood  in  the  water  for  which  they  so  ardently 
longed,  yet  they  achieved  a  great  victory,  and, 
being  rescued  from  impending  destruction,  raluted 
Marcus  (for  the  seventh  time)  with  the  title  of 
Imperator, 

capiL  vit.  M.    This  seems  to  be  the  simple  account  of  an  event, 
Antao.  24.    ^hJch  has  excitcd  great  controversy  among  theolo- 
gians and  other  writers.   Capitolinus  relates,  that 

the  rain  was  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers 
of  Marcus  himself;  but,  according-  to  Dion,  ther^^ 
DkMi.ixxL  was  a  report,  that  the  magical  power  of  an  £gyp- 
.tian,  named  Amuphis,  who  accompanied  theemporor, 
was  the  cause  of  the  desired  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  Xiphilinus,  wiio  abridged  the  history  of  Dion, 
openly  accuses  that  author  of  perverting  the  truth ;  | 
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for  he  thinks  it  almost  impossible^  that  he  should  be 
ignorant^  that  one  of  the  Boman  legions  received   a!  a.  m. 
tibe  appellation  of  Thunderinff,  because  the  prayers 

of  its  soldiers  procured  the  storm  which  saved  the 
army  from  destruction ;  and  he  denies,  also^  that 
Marcus  gave  any  encourapfement  to  the  arts  of 
Amnphis  or  other  magicians*  In  the  opmion  of 
Xiphilinus^  the  preservation  of  the  Boman  army 
oug-ht  to  be  attributed  to  the  piety  of  the  Cliristiuns. 
For  he  relates,  that  Marcus  had  with  him  a  legion 
of  soldiers,  raised  from  Melitene  (in  Armenia  !Minor) 
who  were  all  worshippers  of  Cluist— that,  while  he 
was  greatly  perplexed  at  dang  ers  which  threat- 
ened him  on  all  sides,  he  was  advised,  by  his  prtBto- 
rian  prsefect,  to  have  recourse  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Christians,  which  were  believed  to  be  efiectual  in 
obtaining  the  greatest  blessings  from  heaven — ^that, 
in  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  he  besought 
them  to  intercede  ^^  ith  their  God — that  God, 
deigning  to  listen  to  their  prayers,  refreshed  the 
Roman  troops  with  showers  of  rain,  and  at  the 
same  time  struck  their  enemies  with  lightning-— 
that  Marcus,  deeply  impressed  by  such  an  interpo- 
sition, issued  an  edict  in  honour  of  the  Christians, 
and  gave  the  legion  tiie  title  of  Thundering — and  that 
the  Greeks  well  knew  that  the  legion  bora  this  title, 
althouofh  they  did  not  mention  the  reason  for  which 
it  was  bestowed.  He  states,  also,  that  a  letter  of 
Marcus  was  said  to  be  extant  upon  the  subject  of 
his  extraordinary  deliverance. 

It  seems  undeniable,  therefore,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  army  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a 
storm  of  rain  and  thunder;  but  Dion  connects  with 
the  occurrence  some  circumstances  winch  will  not 
so  readily  obtain  credit.  He  relates,  that  while  tire 
and  water  were  descending  at  the  same  time  from 
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Mamus^  heaven,  the  former  did  not  touch  the  Romans,  or  if 
a.d!i7*4.  it  came  near  them,  was  immediately  extingnished; 
'"•^x^  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rain  was  of  no  benetit 
to  the  barbarians,  but  rather  (like  oil)  increased  the 
violence  of  the  fire  which  assailed  them,  so  that 
some  slew  themselves  in  order  to  extinsruish  the 
flames  by  their  bloody  and  others  lied  to  the 
Bomans,  as  if  water  was  to  be  procured  on  their 
side  alone.  But,  without  indulging  much  seep* 
ticism,  we  may  reject  these  marvellous  drciim- 
stances ;  for  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  the  storm, 
and  the  joyous  change  in  the  aspect  of  their  affairs, 
would  naturally  animate  the  Romans  with  suffi- 
cient strength  and  intrepidity  to  effect  their  de- 
liverance. Whether  the  rain  was  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Christians  is  a  question  of  too 
doubtful  a  nature  for  a  judicious  reasouer  to  pro- 
nounce a  positive  opinion;  for  the  evidence,  that 
such  was  the  fact,  is  by  no  means  indisputable,  and 
it  appears  that  the  twelfth  legion,  to  whom  the 
interposition  has  been  ascribed,  was  distinguished 
with  the  title  of  Thutidering^  'm  the  time  of  Trajan*. 
It  is  quite  accordant,  however,  with  the  principles  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  that  a  body  of  Christians, 
placed  in  circumstances  of  imminent  peril,  should 
implore  the  protection  of  their  God^  and  that  He 
should  deign  to  grant  them  efiiectuai  succour*  But 
no  one  will  affirm  that  the  rain  was  miraeulM9f 
unless  he  ventures  to  confound  all  the  just  distinc* 
tions  of  language^  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his 
argimient.  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  event,  above 
or  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  a  storm 
should  arise,  and  rain  should  &11,  in  a  country  ad- 

•  Ot?  trn>ny',  -par  une  in.ir-n ption ,  que  douzieme  legion  mesmc  nmit 
ce  sumom  <Us  le  ri'ijixc  de  Trnjan." — Tillemont,  who  rffer»  to  BoroniiUy 
170,  8.  lU,  aud  to  Ute  Dote:i  ou  the  Cliroaicoo  of  £u:»ebius. 
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joimng  the  Danube  Z   The  history  of  the  Bomans 
theinBelves  records  an  extraordinary  occurrence  of  A.D.174. 
a  similar  nature ;  for  Sallust  relates,  in  his  Jugxir*  ^**v^ 

thine  wai',  that  when  Metelliis  ad\  anced  airainst 
Tliala,  throu2*h  an  arid  and  desolate  part  of  Alrica, 
be  was  surprised  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  and 
although  his  troops  had  carried  water  with  them^ 
they  preferred  using  that  which  fell  from  heaven, 
and  were  greatly  elated,  believing'  themselves  to  be 
under  the  special  care  of  the  immortal  g-ods*. 
Will  Christians  allow,  that  this  was  a  miracle 
wrought  in  behalf  of  heathen  soldiers  ?  and  hare 
they  much  stronger  reason  for  affirming,  that  the 
army  of  Marcus  was  saved  bv  a  miraculous  inter- 
positi(Jn?  It  is  sufficient  to  believe,  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Christians  in  the  emperor's  army 
may  possibly  have  procured  their  deliverance ;  but 
the  relief,  although  most  opportune  and  provi* 
dential,  cannot  be  justly  styled  miraculous. 

The  friends  of  Marcus  often  importuned  him  to  Marcus, 
quit  the  scene  of  war,  and  return  to  Home;  but  he  ^.d!  ns. 
resolved  not  to  listen  to  their  solicitations,  until  he  ^^'^'^^^^^ 
had  compelled  the  barbarians  to  lay  down  their  AnLusk 
arms.     After  his  victor}^-,  many  of  the  hostile 
nations  sent  embassies  to  him,  either  to  sue  for 
peace,  or  to  court  his  alliance.   The  Quadi  proffered 
their  submission,  making  an  instant  restoration  of 
thirteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  promising-  that 
many  more  should  soon  be  surrendered.    But  iu- 
stead  of  adhering  to  their  stipulations,  they  trea- 
cherously assisted  the  nations  who  continued  at 
war  with  the  Bomans;  they  restored  but  few  of 
their  captives,  and,  expelling  their  king-,  Purtius, 
ventured  to  establish  another  by  their  own  autlio- 

*  MilUea  religiooe  plwik  iiMigli  asi ;  eaqae  tm  multttm  onimi*  coram 
■ddidit.  Nam  nil  me  db  immortetSlnM  cara  6«e.-^aU.  JMLJtiff*  Ixzr.  9. 
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makcus,  rity.  Marcus^  therefore,  refused  to  renew  tlie 
A.^D.m.  treaty  with  them,  or  to  acknowledge  tlie  priuce 
' — • — '  whom  they  had  selected.  The  Marcomanni^  after 
Bubmittingf  to  some  severe  commands  imposed  upon  : 
them^  were  allowed  to  enjoy  peace,  upon  condition 
of  not  settling  within  the  distance  of  thirty-eight 
ftirlong3  from  the  Danube.  Many  of  them,  and  of 
the  other  barbarians,  were  dispersed  by  the  em- 
peror over  Dacia^  Pannoniai  Moesia^  Germany^ 
and  even  Italy ;  but  when  diose,  who  were  sta- 
tioiied  in  Ravenna,  rebelled  and  took  possession 
of  the  city,  he  removed  them  all  from  Italy,  and 
never  permitted  any  more  to  be  settled  in  that 
country. 

The  Quad!  and  the  Harcomanni,  who  reiftained 

in  their  own  territories,  were  so  harassed  by  the 
vigilance  and  rapacity  of  their  conquerors,  that  i 
they  sent  ambassadors  ta  the  emperor  to  complain 
of  the  grievances  which  they  suffered.  They  re- 
presented to  him,  that  they  were  exposed  to  the 
licentious  violence  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
placed  in  garrisons  throughout  their  country,  who 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  insecurity',  not 
suffering^  them  to  feed  their  cattle,  nor  to  cultivate 
their  land  in  peace,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to 
give  refuo-e  to  deserters  and  prisoners  of  war.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Marcus  was  very  ready  to 
alleviate  their  yoke ;  for  the  Quadi,  indignant  at  the 
oppression  which  they  encountered,  made  an  at^ 
tempt  to  emigrate  with  all  their  population  into 
the  country  of  the  Semnones.  But  he  was  in- 
formed of  their  design,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  it  by  obstructing  the  roads  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  pass. 

The  lazyges,  another  powerfiil  nation  of  the 
barbarians,  were  at  first  so  averse  to  peace,  that 
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thev  coiideniTied  their  Khicr,  Baiindnspus,  to  chains  mabcujj, 
for  daring  to  treat  upon  the  subject.    Humbled^  a.v.'i76. 
howevery  by  the  reTeraes  of  war,  their  nobles  were, 
glad  to  petition  for  the  boon  which  they  had  so 
lately  despised  ;  and  peace  was  j^ranted  to  them 
upon  nearly  tiie  aanie  conditions  as  to  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni.   The  lazyges  are  said  to  have 
restored  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners;  if  this 
number  is  to  be  received  as  correct,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  Romnn  soldiers  had  greatly  degenerated 
from  the  valoui*  of  their  ancestors^  and  that  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  noble  sentiments  which 
one  of  their  poets  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
unfortunate  RegTilus*.    If  Marcus  had  not  been 
threatened  with  extraordinary  dang-ers,  he  would 
have  rejected  the  oliers  of  the  lazyges,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  annihilate  their  power;  but  the  revolt 
of  one  of  his  own  generals  compelled  him  to  adopt 
more  pacific  measures^  and  even  to  remit  part  of  the 
conditions  of  peace^  which  he  had  at  first  exacted. 

Avidius  Cassius^  who  attempted  to  usurp  the 
imperial  power^  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to^^^'^* 
Iiave  been  descended  from  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Cassii ;  hut  Dion  relates^  that  he  was 
a  Syrian^  the  son  of  one  Heliodorus^  who  by 
bis  great  skill  in  rhetoric  had  raised  himself 
to  the  dignity  of  preefect  of  Egypt.  Although^ 
probably^  he  was  not  of  illustrious  birth,  yet  he 
cherished  at  an  earlv  ajre  an  envious  dislike  to 
the  imperial  mode  of  government^  and  expressed 
his  sentiments  with  so  much  freedom^  that  they 
were  not  concealed  from  those  who  were  invested 
with  power.  History  has  preserved  a  letter 
which  L.  Yerus  addressed  to  Marcus^  telling 

*  Hoc  emtraf  meiuprmrida  ReguH,  &e.— Hot.  OdM.  lit.  5. 13. 
t  By  VttkitliM  GtlUcMiiiy  fai  tlw  Aogvttui  HiHtwy. 

VOL.  11.  L  L 
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Marcus,  him  that  the  conduct  of  Cassius  ought  to  be  ob- 
aIdLha*  flerved  with  watchful  suspicion;  for  he  appeared 
^"^^^   greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of 

public  affairs,  and  insolently  derided  Marcus  as  a 
philosophical  old  woman,  and  Verus  as  a  luxurious 
buffoon.  But  Marcus  was  not  impelled  by  these 
representations  to  display  any  precipitate  rigour 
against  Cassius ;  he  considered  that  he  was  a  braye 
and  strict  commander^  ^\  hose  services  were  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  and  he  de- 
clued,  in  the  eztrayag^t  spirit  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  his  children  might  perish,  if  they 
did  not  deserve  to  be  beloved  as  much  as  Avidiu?. 
or  if  the  life  of  Cassius  was  of  more  importance  to 
the  state  than  that  of  the  offspring  of  Marcus, 
.  Cassius,  therefore,  whatever  ambitious  designs  be 
might  cherish,  enjoyed  the  same  authority  in  the 
Eoman  armies,  as  if  he  had  been  deserving  of  the 
highest  confidence. 

He  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  military  dis* 
cipline,  in  which  respect  he  was  desirous  of  being 
coin  pared  to  Marius,  but  his  punishments  were 
often  so  severe,  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  imputation 
of  cruelty.  He  invented  a  barbarous  mode  of  tor- 
ture for  condemned  soldiers :  they  were  fastened  to 
a  long  beam,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  under  them, 
so  that  some  were  burned  by  the  flames,  some  were 
suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and  others  died  in  the 
agonies  of  terror.  He  cut  off  the  hands  of  deserters, 
or  maimed  them  in  the  legs,  declaring,  that  such 
examples  were  more  dreadful,  than  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment.  Some  of  his  centurions 
once  ventured,  without  his  orders,  to  attack  a  body 
of  Sarmatians,  who  were  carelessly  straggling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Having  slain  three 
thousand  of  them,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty, 
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thev  expected  to  be  rewarded  for  the  exploit  j  but  Marcus, 
Caasius  ordered  them  to  be  crucified,  declaring,  that  a.  d'  17.5. 
they  might  have  fallen  into  an  ambush,  and  that  the  — - — ' 
majesty  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  brought  into 
peril  by  their  temerity.  The  soldiers,  incensed  by 
the  ignominious  punishment  of  their  comrades, 
began  to  mutiny ;  when  their  leader,  without  arms, 
and  almost  without  dress^  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  them,  exclaiming',  ^  Strike  me,  if  you  dare,  and 
ag-g-ravate  your  contempt  of  discipline  by  the  most 
atrocious  wickedness.**  This  display  of  unshaken 
intrepidity  overawed  his  rebellious  troops:  the 
barbarians,  also,  thought  it  expedient  to -sue  for 
peace,  when  they  observed  that  even  victory  was 
spurned  by  the  Roman  ^eueral,  if  pui'chu^sed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  discipline. 

Casdus  exercised  as  much  rigour  in  proscribing 
luxury,  as  in  enforcing  obedience  among  the 
soldiers;  and  for  this  reason  Marcus  appointed  him 
governor  of  Syria,  where  the  leg-ions  hwd  sunk  into 
all  the  etfemiuate  habits  of  indolence  and  pleasure. 
He  instantly  commanded  the  troops  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  voluptuous  resorts  of  Daphne, 
and  to  banish  all  kinds  of  delicacy  from  their  camp; 
he  also  inspected  their  ai  uis  and  dress  every  seventh 
day,  and  enjoined  a  strict  performance  of  military 
exerdses,  remarking  how  disgraceful  it  was,  that 
soldiers  should  be  less  practised  in  their  duties, 
than  wrestlers  and  gladiators.  By  such  means  he 
effected  a  sahitary  reform  in  the  discipline  of  his 
army,  and  success  followed  his  standard  in  Arme- 
nia, Arabia,  and  Eg^  pt.  He  secured  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  the  people  of  the  East,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch ;  and  it  is 
probal)le,  that  this  popularity  enconrng-ed  his  am- 
bitious hopes,  and  tempted  him  to  aspii*e  to  the 

LLS 
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MAscvt.  imperial  dignity.  Historians  relate,  that  he  was 
A.  D.  176.  instigated  by  Faustina,  who,  fearing"  that  the 
* '  '  ■ '  death  of  the  feeble  Marcus  would  not  be  a  distant 
events  and  that  she  and  her  children  would  be  ex- 
posed to  peril,  or  at  least  condemned  to  obsenrity, 
secretly  invited  Cassius  to  take  possession  of  the 
empire,  and  of  herself  at  the  same  time.  While  he 
was  revolving'  this  proposal,  he  received  intelligence 
(according  to  Dion)  lliat  Marcus  was  dead  ^  and, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  declared 
himself  emperor,  and  tried  to  authorize  his  pre- 
tensions by  affirming-,  that  lie  had  been  elected  by 
the  army  in  Pannonia.  When  he  discovered  that 
the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Marcus  was  not  true,  he 
considered  that  his  decision  was  irrevocable,  and 
that  it  was  as  safe  to  persevere  in  his  enterprize  as 
to  recede.  All  the  eastern  provinces  within  Mount 
Taurus  soon  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  empire  was  going  to  be  agitated 
by  the  sanguinary  contests  of  a  great  civil  war. 

The  emperor  was  at  the  head  of  his  armies  on 
the  Danube,  when  Martius  Verus,  governor  of  Cap- 
padocia,  sent  him  information  of  the  rebellion  of 
Cassius.  Surprise  and  perplexity  at  first  con- 
strained him  to  suppress  the  unfavourable  tidings ; 
but  when  be  observed,  that  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
were  disturbed  by  various  rumours,  he  publicly 
harangued  them  upon  the  subject,  and,  while  he 
expressed  no  doubt  that  he  should  easily  defeat  the 
projects  of  Cassius,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
pro\  e  to  the  world,  that  he  eoiild  maintain  a  jrene- 
rous  and  placable  spirit  towards  a  perfidious  enem}'. 
He  professed  the  same  sentiments  in  writing  to  the 
senate,  and  abstained  from  all  invectiTes  against 
Cassius,  except  that  he  frequently  accused  him  of 
ingratitude.  The  senate,  however,  dedared  Cassius 
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a  traitor^  and  ordered  his  property  to  be  confis^  sfARcus, 
cated  into  the  public  treasury^  as  Marcus  refused  a.  d.  v'i, 

to  take  possession  of  it.  In  the  ineun  time,  the  fears  *  '  ^ " 
of  the  citizens  begun  to  be  excited  at  Rome^  and  the 
timid  foreboded,  that  Cassius,  in  the  absence  of  the 
emperor^  would  march  to  the  city^  and  plunder  it  in 
merciless  anger,  on  account  of  the  hostile  decrees 
ivhich  the  senate  had  issued  ag-ainst  him.  The 
alarm^  however^  was  groundless,  for  the  rebellion 
was  soon  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  author. 
Of  this  event  no  more  is  recorded^  than  that,  while 
Cassius  was  walking*,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  centurion  named  Antonius,  who  struck  him  on 
the  neck,  and  was  then  carried  forward  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  horse  which  he  was  riding*;  as  the 
wound  was  not  fatal,  Cassius  might  have  escaped, 
if  an  inferior  oflScer*  had  not  come  up,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  Thus  ended  his  dream  of  ambition, 
(as  Dion  aptly  describes  it)  after  continumg  three 
months  and  six  days.  There  appears  to  have  been 
little  to  admire  in  his  character,  except  his  military 
qualities,  and  these  often  transported  him  into  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty ;  and  there  was  no  plea  that  he 
could  invent  in  excuse  for  his  rebellion,  except  that 
Marcus  showed  too  much  lenity  to  the  wicked  and 
the  rapacious,  and  that  he  was  too  much  engag'ed  in 
the  disquisitions  of  philosophy  to  restore  the  ancient 
vigour  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  head  of  Cassius  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to 
the  emperor,  who  was  so  far  from  exulting  at  the 
sight,  that  he  lamented  that  he  had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  clemency ;  for  he  stated,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  preserved  the  life  of 
Cassius,  after  reproaching  him  with,  the  benefits 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.   Maecianus,  the 
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Marcus,  son  of  Cassius^  who  had  been  entrusted  by  his 
a!d.  m.  father  with  the  gpoTemment  of  Alexandria,  was  put 
^""^^   to  death     the  army.  The  other  children  of  the 

rebellious  general  were  not  only  permitted  to  live, 
but  enjoyed  their  liberty  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  wealth,  and  were  not  even  debarred  from 
honours  by  Marena ;  hut  his  son  CSommodus^  when 
emperor,  impelled  by  the  suspicious  fears  of  a 
tyrant,  ordered  them  all  to  be  burnt  alive,  under 
pretence  that  they  had  been  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy. Marcus  would  not  allow  the  senate  to 
exercise  much  severity  upon  the  individuals  who 
had  been  eng^g^d  in  the  rebellion ;  and  it  was  his 
earnest  request,  that  no  one  of  senatorian  rank 
should  be  put  to  death,  while  he  governed  the 
empire.  Only  a  few  centurions^  therefore,  were  be- 
headed;  and  those  who  were  condenmed  to  banish- 
ment were  soon  recalled.  He  extended  his  mercy 
to  all  the  nations,  and  cities,  which  had  thrown  otF 
their  allegiance  to  him :  even  the  people  of  Antioch 
were  forgiven,  although  at  first  he  was  so  greatly 
displeased  with  them^  that  he  suspended  s<mie  of 
their  privileges  and  amusements.  To  complete  the 
obi i\  ion  of  past  offences,  and  afford  greater  security 
to  persons  who  were  secretly  guilty,  he  destroyed 
all  the  letters  of  Cassius  without  perusing  them. 
Some,  however,  ascribed  the  honour  of  this  action  to 
Martins  Verus,  who  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
in  Syria,  and  who  (as  they  stated)  destroyed  the 
letters  by  his  own  authority,  declaring,  that  he  con* 
fidently  expected  the  approbation  of  the  emperor; 
but  if  he  did  not  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  die 
alone,  than  hazard  the  lives  of  many  others.  The 
clemency  of  ^larcus  ajjpeared  to  some  of  his  friends 
excessive,  and  one  of  them,  who  took  the  freedom  of 
censuring  it,  asked  him :    What  would  have  been 
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the  case,  if  Cassiusbad  been  victorious  To  wbicb  m  arc  us, 
Marcus  replied :  I  have  not  been  so  neglig;ent  of  a.  o.  175. 
the  gods,  nor  bo  vicious  in  my  life,  that  Cassius  ^^-^v^ 
should  be  able  to  conquer  me He  then  declared 
his  opinion,  that  just  and  virtuous  rulers  were  not 
doomed  to  be  overthi'owu  by  rebels,  and  that  Hero, 
Caligula,  and  other  emperors,  who  had  been  des- 
troyed, had  incurred  the  ikte  which  was  due  to 
their  crimes;  he  did  not  even  exct'j)t  Galba,  whose 
death  he  imputed  to  avarice,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  a  most  oifensive  vice  in  an  emperor*  These 
sentiments  of  Marcus,  although  correct  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  not  to  be  admitted  without 
limitation,  A  perusal  of  history,  and  a  know- 
ledg-e  of  human  nature,  will  constrain  us  to  lament, 
that  virtue  is  not  always  triumphant  even  upon  a 
throne*  and  that,  in  every  station  of  life^  it  will 
encounter  both  open  and  insidious  adversaries. 

Faustina,  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  ofDion. Uxi. 
Cassius,  whose  designs  (as  it  was  alleged  by  many  AXiL^a^  w. 
persons)  she  had  treacherously  abetted.  She  died 
suddenly  at  Halala,  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus ;  and  while  some  ascribed  her  death 
to  the  violence  of  gout,  others  suspected  that  she 
herself  had  accelerated  it,  through  fear  of  being 
discovered  as  an  instigator  of  the  rebellion  of 
Cassius.  That  she  was  really  one  of  his  partisans, 
is  not  proved  by  any  positive  evidence*;  but  the 
known  vices  of  her  character  were  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  Bomans 
believed  her  capable  of  entering  into  the  most 
atrocious  schemes  of  wickedness*  The  daughter  of 
the  virtuous  Antoninus,  and  the  wife  of  the  no  less 
virtuous  Aureiius,  degraded  herseli^  by  adulterous 

•  There  an  letters  in  the  life  of  Avidiua  Cad*iu»,  which  would  prove  her 
to  hKf%  bMD  hostile  to  that  g«iMrat ;  but  thej  ure  iiuppoiied  to  be  fpartout. 
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MAKCU6,    intrigfues  with  the  lowest  of  mankind,  and  it  was 

14  15 

a  d!  175.  doubted  (not  without  reason)  whether  her  son 
^"-^  Commodus  could  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
her  husband.  When  Marcus  was  advised  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  so  unworthy  a  woman^  he  is  said 
to  have  answered :  "  If  I  divorce  my  wife,  I  must 
also  give  back  her  dowry meaning  the  empire 
which  he  had  received  from  her  father  Antoninus. 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  it  was  this 
consideration,  or  stoical  indifference,  or  incredulity, 
that  induced  him  always  to  behave  towards  Faus- 
tina, and  to  speak  oi  her,  as  if  she  had  been  the 
most  virtuous  of  her  sex.  In  his  Meditatum^*  he 
commends  her  as  a  submisnve  and  aflbctionate 
wife*  His  love^  or  liis  prudence,  did  not  allow  her 
to  be  separated  from  him  in  his  campaigns,  and, 
wliile  she  resided  with  liim  in  his  summer  quarters, 
she  was  saluted  with  the  novel  title  of  Mater  Com 
trartm.  Afbr  her  death,  he  exhibited  all  the 
appearance  of  sincere  grief,  and  the  senate,  with 
prompt  adulation,  consecrated  Faustina  as  a  god- 
dess^ and  decreed  to  her  a  temple,  an  altar,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  honour* 
M ABovt»  Marcus,  who  had  proceeded  into  the  East,  in 
A.  D.  17*0.  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Cassius,  displayed 
Dion,  uxi  there  the  forbearance  of  a  peacemaker,  rather  than 
1.86,97.  the  anger  of  an  onended  ruler.    Although  he 


fiised  at  first  to  visit  the  dty  of  Antioch,  he  after- 
wards relented,  and  honoured  it  with  his  pre^nce. 

The  towTi  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Coele  Synti,  was  avoided 
by  him,  because  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Cassius  ^ 
and  he  caused  a  law  to  be  enacted^  that  persons 
should  not  be  governors  of  the  provinces,  from 
which  themselves  and  ancestors  were  sprung. 
Although  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  e.'^])onsed 
the  cause  of  Cassius,  and  freely  expressed  their 

•  Ub  1.  eip.  17. 
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w  ishes  for  his  success,  Marcus  generously  forgot  Marcus, 
their  hostile  spirit,  and  even  left  his  daug-hter  in  A.o'i7«. 
their  city.   In  his  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  ^"^v— ^ 
in  general,  he  divested  himself  of  the  majesty  of 
an  emperor,  and  exhibited  the  uncoastramed  be- 
haviour of  a  citizen  and  a  philosopher.  He  ratified 
peace  with  the  kings  of  the  East  who  came  to  meet 
him,  and  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Parthians  ; 
in  all  the  Oriental  provinces  he  gTiined  the  affection 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  he  left  memorials* 
of  the  philosophical  spirit  which  he  constantly 
cherished.   On  his  return  he  visited  Athens,  and 

bestowed  many  honours  upon  its  citizens  ;  and  for 
tlie  benefit  of  all  men,  who  wished  to  cultivate 
leai-ning,  he  appointed  instructors  in  the  various 
branches  of  science,  and  allowed  them  yearly  sti« 
pends.  Before  he  left  Attica  he  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and,  coniiding  in  his  coura^re 
and  innocence,  entered  alone  into  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  temple.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy, 
he  assumed  the  toga,  and  ordered  all  ius  soldiers  to 
lay  aside  their  military  dress,  and  appear  in  the 
distinctive  garb  of  Roman  citizens. 

Although  Commodus  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  c«pau  vu.  m. 
year  of  his  age,  yet  the  indulgence  of  his  father,  Lanipritl. 
and  the  adulation  of  the  senate,  deemed  him  Dton^i^u^' 
worthy  of  the  highest  honours.  He  had  already  been 
invested  with  the  tribunician  po\\  er  j  and  now,  by  a 
special  dispensation  of  the  law,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul for  the  succeeding  year.    He  also  received  the 
title  of  ImperatOTy  and  triumphed,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  on  account  of  the  victories  which 
had  been  g'ained  in  the  iMarcomannic  war.    It  was 
not  long,  before  the  higher  titles  of  AugusPus  and 
Father  ofhia  Country  were  bestowed  upon  him. 

♦  Philosnphite  vestigia. — Capxtohnus, 
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Mahcus,       Largesses  of  greut  amount,  and  spectacles  of 
A.^D.177.   extraordinary  spleudour,  caused  the  citizens  of 
Rome  to  rejoice  in  the  aniyal  of  their  emperor. 
He  displayed  a  still  more  munificent  spirit  in  re- 
mittiug*  wliatever  was  due  to  his  own,  or  the  public, 
treasury  for  a  retrospective  period  of  forty-six 
years.    Hadrian  had  granted  a  similar  remission 
for  sixteen  years ;  Marcus  did  not  include  these  in 
the  term  for  which  he  proposed  to  relieve  the  public 
debtors  ;  but  he  lullowed  the  example  of  that  priuce 
in  ordering*  all  the  bonds  to  be  collected  in  the 
forum  and  committed  to  the  flames.   Many  cities 
experienced  his  generous  philanthropy^  especially 
Smyrna^  which  had  been  orertumed  by  an  earth- 
quake^ and  which  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt. 
Marcus,      The  Marcomauuic  wai*  was  soon  renewed  with 
A.^D.178.   gi'^nt  violence;  and  the  Roman  generals,  the  two 
capit.  vit.  M.  Quintilii«  although  distimniiehed  for  their  couraire 

Anton  27-20     ^  y  o  o  %j 

Dion.  IxxL  '  and  ability^  as  well  as  thdr  fraternal  concord,  were 
imable  to  bring-  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
Marcus,  therefore,  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  and  to  take  with  him  his  sonCSommodus, 
after  having  united  him  in  marriage  to  Crispina, 
the  daughter  of  Bruttius  Prcesens.  Before  he 
departed  from  Rome,  he  requested  the  senate  to 
gTant  him  money  from  the  public  treasury;  for 
although  he  enjoyed  absolute  power,  he  professed 
to  consider,  that  every  thing,  even  the  house  he 
inhabited,  belong*ed  to  the  senate  and  people.  He 
took  an  oath  in  the  Capitol,  that  no  senator  had 
been  put  to  death  with  his  consent  and  knowledge, 
and  that  if  his  wishes  alone  had  been  consulted,  he 
would  have  preserved  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  ag-ainst  him.  In  imitation  of  the  ancient 
mode  of  declaring  war,  he  hui'ied  a  blood-stained 
spear  towards  the  country  of  the  enemies  that  he 
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was  fiToinir  to  attack.   He  also  undertook  an  office  Marcus, 

17  16 

of  a  novel  nature^  such  as  the  Bomans  had  noTsr  a.d.  ne. 

before  connected  with  the  functions  of  their  generals  y^^"^^^ 
and  emperors.  For  the  philosophers  entreated  ca*s.  3. 
binii  before  he  ventured  upon  the  perils  of  war^  to 
explain  the  difficult  and  occult  parts  of  ancient 
wisdom ;  and  yielding  to  their  solicitations^  he  dis- 
cussed for  three  days  the  abstruse  questions  that 
were  agitated  in  the  schools  of  the  various  sects. 
Although  Yulcatius  affirms  that  the  request  of  the 
philosophers  was  suggested  by  a  serious  desire  for 
trndi*,  others  may  suspect  tiiat  they  were  guilty 

of  a  little  ironical  adaliition,  unci  may  consider,  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  m  an  emperor  to  have 
rejected  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  and  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  Uie  unaffected  practice  of  its 
essential  rules. 

The  Marcomanni,  Hermanduri,  Sarmatne  and  Capit.  vit.  m. 
Quadi,  were  the  principal  nations  that  had  ven-  woo?i»i.^* 
tured  to  resume  hostilities.  They  were  defeated^  at 
lengthy  in  a  sanguinary  engagement  which  lasted 
the  whole  day;  and  the  success  of  his  armies 
seemed  to  assure  the  emperor,  that  he  should  soon 
reduce  his  herce  enemies  to  the  condition  of  Boman 
subjects. 

He  was  not^  however^  permitted  to  enjoy  such  a  marcls, 
consummation  of  his  achievements,  being  attacked  a.  o'.  m. 
by  a  malady  wliicli  proved  fatal.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  illness^  he  seemed  to  anticipate 
an  unfayouraUe  issue ;  for  he  sent  for  Commodus, 
and  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  war,  although 
it  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  nor  to  appear 
resrardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  state.  As  if  he  was 
desirous  of  terminating  his  days^  he  abstained  from 
all  food  and  drink ;  and  it  was  believed^  that  the 

*  Ut  .  .  .  .  ro^tus  sit  noQ  adulaiiono,  5ed  t>erid. 
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uabcus,  vicious  disposition^  whicli  he  had  observed  in  bis  son. 
aHi  180.  was  oue  ot  the  causes  which  rendered  him  iudifiereut 
about  his  recorery.  He  recommended  him^  however, 
to  the  soldiers,  and  made  a  solemn  address  to  his 
friends  and  oliicers_,  eutreatiiig"  them  to  assist  him 
with  wise  and  faithftil  counsels,  during-  the  inexpe- 
rience of  his  youth.  When  the  tribune  came  to 
receive  the  watchword  from  him,  he  dismissed  him 
with  this  significant  answer :  60  to  the  rising,  I 
am  only  the  setting',  sun."  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  illness,  he  admitted  Commodus  alone  into  his 
presence,  but  instantly  ordered  him  to  retire,  for 
fear  of  infecting  him  with  his  disorder.  After  his 
departure,  he  covmd  Us  head,  as  if  he  was  going 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  at  ni^rht  ex- 
pired. The  confused  and  ambiguous  account  of 
Capitolinus  might  lead  the  reader  to  surmise,  that 
he  died  of  plague  or  some  contagious  disease;  but 
Dion  confidently  aflSrms,  that  he  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  illness  wliich  afflicted  him,  but  by  the  treach- 
erous arts  of  the  physicians,  who  wished  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Commodus.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  most  pro- 
bably at  Vindebona  (now  Vienna) }  but  some  sup- 
pose, that  Sirmium  was  the  phice  of  his  decease. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  a  little  more 
than  nineteen  years,  and  had  nearly  completed  the 
fifiy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
CapitVitM.  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marcus  was  re- 

Anton,  is,  10.  eeived  with  sincere  r^irret  bv  the  army,  the  senate, 

Dion.  Ixxi.  1       /»  ' 

Aur.  Vict.  16.  and  the  people  ^  for  his  subjects,  according  to  their 
""^  ^^'^  ^ '  age,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  their 
brother,  their  father,  or  their  son.   On  the  day  of 

his  funeral,  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  assu- 
rance, that,  as  he  had  been  lent  to  them  by  the 
gods,  he  had  certainly  returned  to  the  gods ;  and. 
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as  if  their  suifrag'es  bad  any  power  to  place  him  marctts, 
among'  celestial  beings^  they  unanimously  passed  a  a!d1  ibo. 
decree  for  his  deification.  In  performing  this  cere-  ^'^^>^ 
mony  the  senate  nnd  people  did  not  meet  separately, 
but  in  the  same  place ;  which  (according  to  Gapito- 
linus)  was  a  curcumstance,  that  never  occurred 
before  or  afterwards.  Temples^  an  order  of  priests^ 
nnd  other  honours  were  readily  voted  to  the 
deceased  emperor ;  and  persons  of  competent  for- 
tune^ who  did  not  place  an  image  of  hun  in  their 
houses^  were  considered  as  guilty  of  impiety.  The 
atatnes,  therefore,  of  Marcus,  long*  appeared  among 
the  Penates  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian distinguished  him  with  special  veneration 
above  his  other  deities^  often  declaring,  that  he 
wished  to  resemble  him  in  the  virtues  of  his  life^ 
and  that  even  Plato  could  not  equal  him  in  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy. 

It  must  be  a^kIlo^^  ledged,  that  ^larcus  had  exhi- 
bited, under  ciixumstances  of  great  temptation  and 
difficulty^  almost  all  the  excellences  that  could 
adorn  a  heathen  prince;  he  had  rigorously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  virtue,  T\hich  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  youtli,  and  hud  neither  heen 
corrupted  by  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  nor 
overcome  by  the  fiitigues  and  dangers  which  con- 
tinually harassed  him  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.  His  ardent  love  of  virtue  displayed  itself 
in  innumerable  instances  of  justice,  moderation, 
patience^  fortitude^  and  magnanimity  ^  but  benevo* 
lence*  was  the  great  and  pre-eminent  ornament  of 
his  character^  and  he  endeavoured  to  consecrate 
that  virtue,  by  erecting  to  it  a  temple  in  the  Capitol. 
Although  he  was  scrupulously  strict  in  discharging 
his  own  duties^  he  was  lenient  and  even  remiss  in 
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MAECU8,   toleratiiiff  the  faults  and  vices  of  others.  The 
A.D!isb.   intrigues  of  the  empress  Faustina  were  so  well 
caXvit^M.  to  all  the  citizens,  that  they  became  topics 

Aiiton.».     of  jest  and  sarcasm  upon  the  stage;  and  yet 
Marcus  not  only  persisted  in  connivinor  at  them, 
but  allowed  Tertullus*,  and  others  of  her  para- 
mours^ to  be  promoted  to  yarious  honours.  His 
indulgence  to  his  son,  although  a  more  natural 
fault,  was  productive  of  greater  injury  to  the  state. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  strictest  coercion  of  educa- 
tion would  not  have  entirely  overcome  the  vicious 
propensities  of  Commodus;  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected,  that  Marcus  should  despair  of  the  refor- 
mation of  Ills  iion,  who  had  attained  onlv  his  nine- 
tee  nth  year,  and  tliat  he  should  so  crush  all  natural 
atfection  by  the  rigour  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
as  to  allow  another  to  usurp  the  place  of  hia  own 
ofispring,  in  succeeding  to  the  imperial  dignity.  It 
is  certain,  however^  that  3Iarcus,  either  embnrrassed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  urg-ent  affairs,  or  yielding  to 
the  weakness  of  paternal  love,  did  not  exert  the 
strict  authority  of  a  father  over  Gommodus,  any 
more  than  he  claimed  the  full  rights  of  a  husband 
over  Faustina.  A  more  vig'orous  controul  over  both 
mighty  in  some  degi*ee^  have  restrained  their  licen- 
tiousness, although,  probably,  it  would  not  have 
rendered  either  of  them  pure  and  virtuous.  It 
might  even  have  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of 
exercising  a  tyrannical  harshness  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  family;   for  although  the  proper 
medium  in  the  practice  of  any  virtue  is  seldom 
attained,  yet  there  are  very  few  persons  who  have 
the  discrimination  to  estimate,  or  the  candour  to 

•  The  joke  concerning  TertuUiu  depend*  upon  a  pun,  which  cannot 
translated.    Mimus  in  scendf  prasente  AntoninOt  quum  tlupidwt  nomrn 
adulteri  lueoriM  4  mfw  fumrtretf  et  i7/«  iHefrti  ter  Tttllw,  ft  «dktie 
stitpidui  qtutrweif  rupondit  Uh,  Jam  dfxl  lor,  TkiUiu  diettur.  Capic.  8J. 
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acknowledge,  the  merit  of  their  contemporaries  in  ^Y/^J*' 
accurately  preserving  the  balance  between  opposite  a.d!  lao. 
extremes.  ^ " ' ' 

T\  Inle  the  justice  and  clemency  of  Marcus 
towards  his  heathen  subjects  entitled  him  to  un- 
qualified praise,  his  conduct  to  the  persecuted 
Christians  displayed  neither  the  wisdom  of  a  phi- 
losopher nor  the  equity  of  a  statesman.  He  had 
been  imlnied  at  nn  enrlj  ag'e  with  deep  veneration 
for  the  rites  of  idolatry ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
judices which  education  instilled,  he  seems  to  have 
been  inclined  by  nature  to  the  weakness  of  a  credulous 
superstition ;  for  he  relates,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
book  of  his  McditationSj  that  remedies  for  vertigo 
and  spittings  of  blood  were  communicated  to  him  in 
dreams,bothatCaietaandChr}'sa.  In  proportion  as 
he  was  addicted  to  the  religion  of  his  youth,  he 
was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  cornipt  in  their  lives,  and  obstinate  in  main- 
taining their  innovating  tenets.  "  He  did  not 
revoke  the  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius,  nor  abrogfate 
the  laws  which  preceding  emperors  had  enacted  in 
their  favour ;  but  he  did  what  was  equally  perni- 
cious to  them.  Without  examining  impartially 
their  cause^  he  lent  an  easy  and  attentive  ear  to  all 
the  most  virulent  insinuations  of  their  enemies,  and 
especially  to  the  malignant  calumnies  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  and  the  most  monstrous  impiety,  and 
charged  them  with  renewing  the  dreadful  feast  of 
Thyestes,  and  the  incestuous  amours  of  the  Theban 
prince.  In  consequence  of  his  unjust  edicts,  judges 
and  magistrates  received  the  accusations,  ^\lii(•h 
even  slaves  and  the  vilest  of  the  perjured  rabble 
brought  against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  as 
former  edicts  were  positive  and  express  against 
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MAKcua,   inflictinoT  punishment  upon  such  of  the  Christian > 

19  80  ,  . 

A.  D.  180.  as  were  g'uilty  of  no  crime  ;  the  corrupt  judges,  who 
^"^^^  from  interest  or  popularity  desired  their  destruction^ 
were  oblig-ed  to  suborn  false  accusers  to  charge 
them  with  actions,  that  might  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  laws*.** 
EttMb.  w.  15.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  magistrates 
Apoi.  easily  kindled  the  fiiry  of  an  ignorant  populace^  and 
the  Christians  were  assailed  with  persecutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  160,  several  martyrs  were  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  at  Smyrna,  after  having-  suffered  some  linger- 
ing torttures,  which  proved  tibe  constancy  of  tiheir 
faith,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their  enemies. 
Ver}'  sooTi  after\MU'(ls  Pulycarp,  bishop  of  that  city, 
was  condemned  to  the  Hames.  The  persecutors  were 
not  inactive  at  Rome;  and  the  learned  Justin 
Martyr,  eager  to  ayert  or  to  share  the  perils  that 
threatened  his  brethren,  wrote  his  second  Apology, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the  senate. 
But,  as  blind  rancour  is  never  appeased  by  remons* 
trance  or  argument,  Justin  was  beheaded  at  Rome 
with  some  other  Christians,  by  order  of  Junius 
Rusticus,  the  proefect  of  the  cityf.  It  appears, 
that  after  the  crreat  victor}*  wliieh  Marcus  grained 
over  the  (^uadi  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
storm  of  rain  that  refreshed  his  army,  he  was 
more  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians, 
and  ordered  that  those,  who  accused  them  unjustly, 
should  be  punished  with  death.  But  the  edict  was 
nugatory  f  for  in  the  year  177^  the  people  having  ex- 
cited insurrections,  indulged  their  sanguinary  rage 
against  the  unhappy  Christians.  In  the  province 
of  Gaul,  and  especially  in  the  citj  of  Lyons,  the 

*  IflMbelin'f  EccleiiiAstical  History,  Cent.  2,  part  1. 
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tumults  were  most  yiolent,  and  there  were  manv  Marcus, 
who  suffered  niartjTdom  ibr  their  profession  of  the  a.d.  i8o. 
Christian  faith. 

The  calumnious  attacks  made  upon  their  relig-ion 
produced  Apolof/ies  from  the  pens  of  several  lea  rued 
Christians ,  Melito,  Athenagoras,  3Iiltiades,  and 
Tatian  (besides  Justin  Martyr)  ventured  to  write  in 
behalf  of  that  sacred  cause,  which  they  saw  every- 
where persecuted  and  traduced. 

The  heathen  authors,  who  flourished  in  the  ag'e 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  neither  very  numerous 
nor  eminent*   The  witty  but  profane  writings  of 
Lucian  are  well  known,  and  also  the  history  of 
Pausanias,  in  which  he  describes  the  topography  . 
and  antiquities  of  the  cities  of  Greece.     Philo-  Dion.  Uxi. 
sophy  was  so  much  encourag-ed  by  Marcus,  that 
many  pretended  to  devote  themselves  to  it  in 
order  to  enjoy  his  favour  and  patronage*   But  the 
emperor  himself  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
his  age,  in  writing  as  well  as  practice.  His 
twelve  books  of  Meditations,  composed  during 
the  dangers  of  war  and  the  fatigues  of  business, 
inculcate  the  most  sublime  sentiments  in  the 
simplest  lang-ung-e  ;  and  there  is  not  much  dang-er, 
that  a  modern  reader  will  be  nusled  by  the  Stoic 
errors  and  paradoxes  with  which  they  are  inter- 
spersed. 
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N.  B. — The  Roman  numerals  reflBr  to  the  T«ilame,  and  the  figures  to  the  page. 

A. 

Abdaobsbs  receives  Tiridates,  L  QDL.    Bad  advice  of,  to  Tiridated, 
Abdus  conspires  agtiinst  Arsaces,  L  190. 
Acbanie,  kio^  of  Arabia,  L  322. 

Accia,  dang'hter  of  M.  Aecius  Balbus,  and  mother  of  Augustus,  L  2. 
Accusers,  public,  cherished  by  Claudius,  L  306. 
Acerronia,  the  f reed-woman  of  Nero,  L  (ML 
Acerronius,  Cn.  L 

Achaia,  the  province  of,  transferred  to  Tiberius,  L  LUL    Restored  to  the 

Senate,  2S!L 
Acte,  Nero  forms  an  attachment  to,  L  36iL 

Actium,  the  battle  of,  L 1 .  Triumph  of  Octaviua  for,  2.  Games  celebrated 
on  account  of,  6.  Caius  abolishes  the  games  in  commemoration  of,  241. 
Actors,  banished  from  Italy,  L  154,  373. 
Adiabene,  Trajan  conquers  the  whole  of,  ii.  407. 
Adoptions,  law  against  pretended,  L  420. 
Advocates  restricted  in  their  fees,  L  3QfiL 
.£lia  Capitolina,  Jerusalem  called,  ii.  412. 

^nobarbi,  legend  concerning  the  origin  of  the  family  name  of  the,  L 
^nobarbus,  Cn.  Domitius,  L  222. 

Afer,  Domitius,  pardoned  by  Caius,  L  240.    Shrewd  saying  of,  354. 
Afranius  Burrhus.   See  Burrhus. 

Africa,  war  in,  terminated  by  the  death  of  Tacfarinas,  L  166. 
Africa  supplies  Rome  with  provisions,  L  34. 
Agerinus  the  freed-man  of  Agrippina,  L  31L 
Agrestis,  J ulius,  the  centurion,  faithful  to  Vitellius,  ii.  LIA 
Agricola  extends  his  conquests  in  Britain,  ii.  304.    Splendid  victories  of, 
in  Britain,  212.   Slaughters  the  Ordovices,  212.   Takes  Mona,  .'^U. 
Justice  and  moderation  of,  211.   Civilizes  the  Britons,  316.  Raises 
forta  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Fonh,  317.   Defeats  the  Caledonians, 
318.    Victoiy  of,  on  the  Grampian  Hills,  320.    Doroitian  jealous  of, 
322.    Death  and  character  of,  341. 
Agricola,  Calpumius,  ii.  491. 
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Agrippa,  Censor  with  Octavioa,  L  6.  Dedicates  the  Jalian  Septa,  liL 
Obtains  the  favour  of  the  emperor  and  people,  UL  Adorns  Rome, 
Ifi.  Superintends  the  marriage  of  Julia  with  SlarceDus,  Preferred 
to  Marcellua  as  successor  to  Augnstus,  2L  Sent  into  Syria,  2^  In- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Rome,  22.  Marries  Julia  the  daughter 
of  Au^stus,  22^  Subdues  the  Cantabrians,  32.  Supplies  the  city 
with  water,  22-  Invested  with  the  tribunician  power  for  five  years, 
22.  Conduct  of,  on  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphoms,  40.    Death  and  funeral  of,  43.    Character  of,  41. 

Agrippa,  Fonteius,  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  Mossia,  ii.  112. 
Slain  bj  the  Sannatians,  U2. 

Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Qreat,  imprisoned  by  Tiberius,  L  205^ 
Dignity  of,  predicted  by  a  German,  2Qfi.  Liberated  and  made  king  by 
Caius,  223.  Intercedes  for  the  Jews,  2o3.  Takes  care  of  the  dead 
body  of  Caius,  Sent  by  the  Senate  to  Claudius,  225.  Ad\'i5es 
Claudius  to  retain  his  power,  2Zfi.  Dominions  of,  increased  by  Claudius, 
Death  of,  207. 

Agrippa,  king  of  Iturea,  the  ally  of  Vespasian,  ii. 

Agrippa,  Poathumus,  L  Adopted  by  Augustus,  SL  Banished,  62. 
Murdered  by  order  of  Tiberius,  QSL 

Agrippa,  the  younger,  made  king  of  Chalcis,  L  In  lieu  of  Chalcis 
receives  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene,  251. 

Agrippa,  king,  receives  a  deputation  of  the  Jews  at  Janmia,  ii  ITS^ 
J)riven  out  of  Jerusalem.  IBL  Sends  cavalry  to  Jerusalem,  I&I. 
Palace  of,  at  Jem-nalem,  burnt,  lfi2. 

Agrrippa,  Vibulenus,  poisons  himself  in  the  Senate,  L  20fL 

Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicua,  noble  spirit  and  conduct  of,  L  111. 
Arrives  at  Rome,  187.  Discord  between  Tiberius  and,  IBS.  Tiberius 
refuses  a  husband  to,  163.  By  implication  accuses  Tiberius  of  seeking 
to  poison  her,  163.  Placed  under  guard,  IfiS.  Banished  to  Panda- 
taria,  UA.   Death  of,  IQ2l 

Agrippina,  the  daughterof  Germanicua,  married  to  Cn.  Domitius,  i.  170. 
Banished  by  Caius,  2^  Recalled  by  Claudius,  282.  Causes  the 
disgrace  of  L.  Silanus,  222.  Married  to  Claudius,  22i.  Recalls 
Seneca  from  exHe,  325.  Obtains  the  betrothal  of  Octavia  to  her  son 
Domitius,  325.  Destroys  her  rival  Lollia  Paulina,  32fi.  Son  of, 
adopted  by  Claudius,  331.  Obtains  the  title  of  Avjusta,  331.  Sends 
a  colony  to  Cologne,  331.  Quarrels  with  Narcissus,  347.  Destroys 
Statilius  Taurus,  250.  Causes  the  death  of  Lepida,  352.  Poisons 
Claudius,  352.  Artful  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  Claudius,  2^ 
Exclamation  of,  on  an  astrologer  predicting  her  son  would  be  Em- 
peror, 2fiQ.  Poisons  J.  Silanus,  and  causes  the  death  of  Narcissus, 
360.  Ambition  of,  opposed  by  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  3fiL  Arrogance 
of,  3iLL  Opposes  Nero's  attachment  to  Acte,  and  thereby  alienates 
his  affection,  265.  Deserted  by  her  friends,  and  accused  of  a  con- 
spiracy, 26fi.  Defends  herself,  and  procures  the  punishment  of  her 
adversaries,  270.   Death  and  character  of,  202.    Burial  of,  20:L 

Agrippinenses,  Roman  name  of  the  Ubii,  ii.  148. 

Alans,  the,  ravage  Media  and  Armenia,  ii.  262.  Make  an  incursion 
into  Asia,  443. 
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Albinus,  Laceius,  procurator  of  Maurittmia,  ii.  TiL 
Albucilla,  accusation  of,  L  209. 

Alexander,  Tiberius,  prpefect  of  Egrrpt,  assists  Vespasian,  ii.  fll.  Com- 

mencea  a  rebellion  at  Alexandria,  92^   Governor  of  Alexandria,  185. 
Alexandria,  Vespasian  declared  Emperor  at,  ii.  02.  Vespasian  goes  to,  li.'^. 
Alexandrians,  the,  contest  between  the  Syrians,  Jews,  and,  ii.  IM. 
Allies,  troops  fnmiahed  by  the,  ISA, 
Almus,  Mount,  L  70. 

Alphabet,  Claudius  introduces  three  new  letters  into  the  Roman,  L  307. 
Alpinus,  Julius,  put  to  death  by  Ceedna,  ii.  4^ 

Alps,  Antonius  Primud  sends  troops  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the,  ii.  iflS- 
Alps,  Maritime,  subjugation  of  the  people  of  the,  L  JiQ.    Inhabitants  of 

the,  admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Latium,  i2fl. 
Alps,  Cottian,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  L  'ifii. 
Altinum,  Verus  dies  at,  ii.  1^ 

Amphitheatre,  fall  of  Uie,  at  Fidenre,  L  IM.    Nero  builds  an,  of  wood, 

in  the  Campus  Martins, 
Amphitheatres,  law  relating  to  the  building  of,  L  Ifi7- 
Ananias,  the  high  priest,  the  palace  of,  at  Jerusalem,  burnt,  ii.  18>2. 
Ananus  opposes  the  Zealots,  ii.  20CL    Put  to  death,  201. 
Ancona,  Trajan  constructs  a  harbour  at,  iL  303. 
Andate,  the  goddess,  L  409. 
Androdus  and  a  lion,  anecdote  of,  L  2^ 
Anemurium  besieged  by  the  Clitse,  L  340. 
Anglesey,  isle  of,  L  406. 
Angrevarii,  revolt  of  the,  L  115. 

Anicetua,  the  freed-man  of  Nero,  suggests  that  Agrippina  sliould  l>e 
drowned,  L  382.    Undertakes  to  assassinate  Ag^ppina,  392. 

Anicetus,  a  chief  of  Pontus,  excites  disturbances  in  that  country,  ii.  112. 
Attacks  Trapezus,  113.  Attacked  by  Verdius  Geminus,  1 1.<  Seeks 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  the  Sedocheri,  113.   Made  prisoner,  1 13. 

Annnus,  Statins,  the  physician,  a  friend  of  Seneca,  L  Ml. 

Ansibarii,  destruction  of  the,  L  3S4. 

Anteius,  a  senator,  killed  by  the  German  mercenaries  of  Caius,  L  222. 
Anteius,  P.,  compelled  to  destroy  himself,  L  462. 

Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  lost  in  the  Nile,  ii.  43&  Honours 
|mid  to  the  memory  of,  438. 

Antioch,  Titus  protects  the  Jews  at,  ii.  257.  Trajan  enters,  ioi.  De- 
structive earthquake  at,  405.    Extensive  conflagration  at,  477. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  put  to  death,  L  fi. 

Antiochus  appointed  king  of  Commagene  by  Caius,  L  223.  Deprived 
of  bis  kingdom  by  Caius,  and  restored  to  it  by  Claudius,  282. 
Assists  Corbulo,  382. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  an  ally  of  Vespasian,  ii.  93.  Accused  of 
treachery  ag^ainst  the  Romans,  265.  Kingdom  of,  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  267. 

Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  L  62. 

Antipas  murdered  by  the  Zealots,  ii.  2iK). 

Antistius,  C,  L  1&. 
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Antistius,  the  prator,  accused  of  libel,  L  Saved  from  death  bj 

Thrasea,  413. 
Antiom,  Veterans  refiue  to  settle  at,  L 

Antoaia,  widow  of  Drustis,  the  brother  of  Tiberitis,  gives  informatioQ 
agtiinat  Sejanus,  L  174.   Death  of,  caused  hj  Caiu«,  225. 

Antonia,  daugrhter  of  Claudius,  married  to  Cn.  Pompeius,  L  fffiQ. 

Antoninus,  Arrius,  congrratulates  the  country  on  the  accession  of  Nerva, 
but  not  Nerra  himself,  ii.  362.    Grandfather  of  M.  Antoninus,  454. 

Antoninus,  M.,  (Emp.)  ancient  lineage  of,  ii.  483.  Various  names  borne 
by,  484.  Education,  Sec.  of,  485.  Gratitude  of,  to  his  instructors, 
486.  Conduct  of,  before  he  became  emperor,  487.  Makes  L.  Venis 
his  collea^e,  488.  Unanimity  between  L.  Verus  and,  4iKL  Triumphs 
in  conjunction  with  Verus,  49u.  Proceeds  to  Aquileia  with  his  colleague, 
L.Verus,  and  arrests  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Marcomanni  and  their 
allies,  497.  Moderation  and  other  virtues  of,  503.  Instances  of  the 
lenity  of,  504.  Makes  preparationa  for  the  Marcomannic  war,  504. 
Gives  his  danprhter  to  Claudius  Pompeianus,  dSia.  Loses  his  son 
Verus,  505.  Philosophic  conduct  of,  50^  Rebellion  and  defeat  of 
the  Bucoli,  506.  Remains  at  Camuntum,  and  carries  on  the  Marco< 
mannic  war,  506.    Surrounded  by  the  Quadi,  508.   Saved  by  a  storm. 

Receives  the  submission  of  the  Quadi  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  5LL  Overcomes  the  Marcomanni,  512.  Prevents  the  at- 
tempted emigration  of  the  Marcomanni,  512»  Treats  with  the 
lazyges,  513.  Great  clemency  of,  to  the  partisans  of  Avidius  Cassius, 
51&.  Visits  the  East,  520.  Great  hberaUty  of,  522.  Prosecutes  the 
Marcomannic  war,  which  ag^in  breaks  out,  522.  Death  of,  524< 
Deified,  525.  Virtues  of,  525.  Excei^sive  lenity  to  Faustina  and  Corn- 
modus,  526.    Injustice  of,  to  the  Christians,  527. 

Antoninus,  T.,  (Emp.)  adopted  by  Hadrian,  ii.  451.  Family  of,  4^ 
Bears  civil  offices  with  dignity,  465.  Receives  the  appellation  of 
PiuSf  466.  Liberality  of,  466.  Honours  the  memory  of  Hadi-ian, 
466.  Accepts  the  honours  paid  to  his  family,  462.  Averse  to 
changing*  his  officers,  467.  Careful  of  the  provinces,  467.  Restrains 
his  ministers,  468.  Pays  great  deference  to  the  senate  and  people,  -iftft- 
Lenient  towards  conspirators,  46fl.  Eng-ages  only  in  defensive  wars, 
460.  Assumes  the  title  of  Britannicns,  420.  Possesses  great  indu- 
ence  over  foreigTi  nations,  470.  Humanity  of,  471.  Easy  and  con- 
descending behaviour  of,  412.  Simple  mode  of  life  of,  423.  Scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  iinancial  affairs,  424.  Gives  his  daughter  to  M. 
Aurelius,  425.  Loses  his  wife,  476.  Undertakes  various  works,  426. 
Protects  the  Christians,  477.  Death  of,  479.  Regretted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 42d.   Personal  appearance  of,  429.   Writers  in  the  age  of,  480, 

Antonius,  L.,  Revolt  of,  ii.  334.    Death  of,  ^i. 

Antonius  Primus,  character  of,  ii.  Advises  a  descent  into  Italy,  06. 
Begins  his  march  and  captures  Verona  and  other  towns  contrary  to  the 
plan  of  Vespasian,  00.  Orders  statues  of  Galba  to  be  replaced  in  all 
the  free  towns,  00.  Defeats  the  Vitellian  cavalry,  and  two  legions, 
near  Bebriacum,  102.  Engages  all  night  with  six  l^ons,  and  finally 
routs  them,  103.   Storms  the  camp  at  Cremona,  106.   Captures  Cre- 
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mona,  and  allows  it  to  be  pOlaged  for  four  days,  lOQ.   Marches  into 
Umbria,  LL4.   Jealoua  of  Mucianns,  11^   ArriTes  at  Careulrp,  118* 
Rejects  the  proposals  of  VitelHus,  125*    Honoon  decreed  to,  135. 
Pays  his  respects  to  Vespasian,  lfi2L 
Antony,  M.  L  1* 

Apamea,  tribute  remitted  for  five  years  to  the  people  of,  L  350. 
Apennines,  troops  of  Vitellius  occupy  passes  of  the,  ii.  Ufi.    Enemies  of 

Vitellius  pass  the,  117. 
Apicato,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  divorced  by  her  husband,  L  lASL  Writes 

an  account  to  Tiberias  of  the  poisoning  of  Drosas,  IBL  Destroys 

herself,  Ifil- 

Apion,  the  grammarian,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Cains,  L  257. 
Apis,  the  god,  appears  amongst  the  Egyptians,  ii.  431. 
Apollo,  temple  of,  dedicated  by  Octavius,  L  Qa 

ApoUodoros,  the  ait^hitect,  sarcasm  of,  ii.  459.   Exiled  and  put  to  death 

by  Hadrian,  459. 
Apollodorus,  the  stoic,  ii.  122. 

Apollonios,  an  Egyptian,  foretells  the  death  of  Cains,  L  262x 
Apollonius,  the  philosopher,  intimate  with  M.  Antoninus,  ii.  486. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  extraordinary  exclamation  of,  ii.25fi* 
Apology  for  the  Christians  presented  to  Hadrian  by  Quadratus,  ii.  441. 

By  Aristides,  441.   To  M.  Antoninus  by  Justin  Martyr,  47fl.  By 

Melito,  Athenagoras,  Miltiades,  and  Tatian,  529. 
Aponius,  L.,  propraetor  of  Lower  Germany,  L  170. 
Aponius,  M.,  defeats  the  Roxolani,  ii.  4fi* 
Appian,  the  historian,  ii.  480. 
Apronius,  L.,  severity  of,  L  I3iL 

Aquileia,  forces  ordered  by  Vespasian  to  wait  for  Mudanus  at,  ii.  QSL 
Aquitania,  province  of,  governed  by  Galba,  ii.  4* 
Arabia,  pestilence  in,  ii.  477. 

Arabia  Petr»a  conquered,  ii.  400.   Trajan  enters,  4KL 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cilicia,  &c.,  L  2^ 

Archeiaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  death  of,  L  122.   Kingdom  of,  reduced 

to  a  Roman  province,  122. 
Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  succeeds  his  father,  L  Bani^ihed 

into  Gaul,  68. 
Architect,  malignity  of  Tiberius  against  an,  L  154. 
Arduba,  L  74. 

Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  L  55. 

Argius,  the  steward  of  Galba,  buries  his  master,  ii.  26. 

Arician  forest,  Vitellius  secludes  himself  in  his  villa  in  the,  ii.  li^iL 

Aristides,  apology  of,  for  the  Christians,  ii.  41L 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  appointed  King  of  Armenia  Minor, 

Armenia,  disturbances  in,  tranquillized,  L  60*  Rhadamistus  invades, 
342.  Corbulo  entrusted  with  the  defence  of,  364.  Exploits  of  Corbulo 
in,  280.  Ravaged  by  the  Alans,  ii.  2SlL  Submits  to  Trajan,  401. 
Success  of  the  Romans  in,  403. 

Arminiu.«),  the  German  chief,  L  16.   At  variance  with  Segestes,  108. 
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Forcibly  carries  off  the  daughter  of  Segeates,  109.   Wife  of,  captured, 
Persuadt^  the  Cherusci  to  espouse  his  caasCi  IDQ.  Death 

of, 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Ccedima  Paatui,  intrepid  conduct  of,  L  200.  Death 
of,  2fiQ. 

Arria,  wife  of  Thraaea  Paetus,  L  467. 

Arrian,  Flavius,  retrains  the  progress  of  the  Alans,  ii.         Notice  of 

the  writinofs  of,  402. 
Arruntius,  L.,  offends  Tiberius,  L  QE.   Saying'  of  Aug^tus  concerning, 

m.    Death  of,  209. 
Arruntius,  the  public  herald,  announces  the  death  of  Caius,  L  22IL 
Art,  profusion  of  works  of,  at  Rome,  L  '298. 

Arsaces,  son  of  Artabanus,  king*  of  Parthia,  placed  by  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  L  1^    Ministers  of,  bribed  to  destroy  him,  2iXL 

Artabanus  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  L  ILL  Sends  an  emba:i«y 
to  Germanicus,  126.  Seizes  Armenia  for  his  son,  Iflfi.  Marches  into 
Armenia,  2QL.  Deserted  by  his  subjects,  211L  Recovers  his  do- 
minions, 2Q1L   Aversion  of,  to  Tiberius,  202. 

Artabazes,  L 

Artavasdes  expelled  by  his  subjects  from  Ai-menia,  L  ML    Death  of,  CO. 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  Corbulo  bums,  L  3SSL 
Ascalon,  the  Jews  repulsed  from,  L  100, 
Ascletarion  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  35(L 
Asia,  the  cities  of,  erect  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  L  1^ 
Asiaticus,  the  freed-man  of  Vitellus,  ii.  TfL   Put  to  death  by  Mucianus, 
ia7. 

Asiaticus,  Valerius,  conspires  against  Caius,  L  258.    Publicly  avows  his 
wish  that  he  had  killed  Caius,  274.    Resigns  his  consulship, 
Destroyed  by  Messalinn,  aiLL 

Asper,  Sulpicius,  L  140. 

Asprenas,  a  senator,  killed  by  the  German  mercenaries  of  Caius,  L  2!ZfL 
Assyria,  Hadrian  resolves  to  abandon,  ii.  i2S. 
Astrologer,  an,  predicts  that  Nero  will  be  emperor,  L  360. 
Astrologers,  decree  for  expelling,  from  Italy,  i.  119,  ^AiL    Banished  by 
Vitellius,  ii.  28* 

Asturians,  the,  L  IS*  Revolt,  and  massacre  a  Roman  escort,  20.  Fresh 

hostilities  of,  2IL    Subjugation  of,  25m 
Asylums  in  the  Greek  cities  reformed,  L  144. 
Ateste,  occupied  by  Antonius,  ii,  QSL 
Athambilus,  king  of  Messene,  ii. 
Athenasum,  founded  by  Hadrian,  ii. 

Athenians,  the,  deprived  of  iEgina  and  Eretrea  by  Augustus,  L  22. 

Hadrian's  liberality  to,  ii.  436.     Honours   b^towed  on,  by|  M. 

Antoninus,  fi21. 
Athenodorus,  L  85- 
Athlula,L21. 
Adlius  of  Fidenae,  L  IMi 
Atticus,  Numerius,  L 

Atticus,  Q.,  made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  ii. 
Atra,  Trajan  repulsed  from,  ii.  410. 
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Augrarus,  kin^  of  Osroene,  ii.  402. 
Auguatalia,  institution  of  the,  L  42* 
Augusta,  various  cities  styled,  L  38- 
Augusta  Emerita,  L  18. 
Augusta  Pratoria,  L  Ifi. 
Augustani,  the,  L 
Aogustodanum,  L  1^1- 

Auguatiu,  (Emp.)  sets  out  for  Britain,  L  IIL  Discontinues  his  pro« 
gress,  15^  Commences  his  eighth  and  ninth  consulships  at  Tnrragona, 
17.  Meditates  the  invasion  of  Britain,  12»  Falls  sick,  IS*  Disbands 
his  veterans,  Ifi^  Declared  exempt  from  the  laws,  20-  Dangerous 
illness  of,  2L  Recovers  his  health,  2L  Prevented  by  the  Senators 
from  reading  his  will  in  the  Senate,  22-  Appointed  superintendent 
of  provisions,  22-  Refuses  the  dictatorship  and  censorship,  2L  Ap- 
pears as  witness  at  trials,  24-  Honoured  with  an  ovation  and  triumphal 
arch,  2S*  Styled  Magister  Morvniy  3Q»  Laws  of,  termed  Augustan^ 
30,  Assumes  the  tribunician  power  for  five  years,  M*  Attempts  to 
reform  the  Senate,  33-  Makes  regulations  respecting  marriage,  34- 
Adopts  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  3a,  Leaves 
Rome  and  goes  into  Gaul,  85.  Returns  to  Rome,  4_L  Becomes 
supreme  pontiff,  42.  Chooses  Tiberius  as  his  coadjutor,  11-  Takes 
the  census,  4Z-  Anecdote  of,  5L  Resumes  authority  over  the  state  for 
ten  additional  years,  &L  Refuses  to  be  called  Lord^  03-  Disquietude 
of,  from  plots,  03*  Pardons  Cinna,  04*  Suspects  Tiberius  of  purposely 
protracting  the  war  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  20.  Grief  of,  for  the 
loss  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  22*  Accepts  the  government  for  ten  years 
longer,  2S.  Allowed  to  transact  all  business  by  the  agency  of  his 
council,  80.  Death  of,  fiL  Will  of,  83-  Burial  of,  81-  Deified,  84- 
Character  of,  84,  Effect  of  the  government  of,  upon  the  Romans,  80- 
Person,  accomplishments,  and  style  of  living  of,  OH 

Aurelius,  M.,  marries  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  PiuSy  ii.  47o.  Ap- 
7>ointed  Ccesar,  42^  Raised  to  the  consulship,  20*  Assumes  the  name 
of  M.  Antoninus,  484.  Generally  known  as  M.  AntoninnSj  PhihfophnSj 
4S4*    See  M.  Antoninus. 

Aventine,  fire  on  3Ioant,  L  20ft- 

Avitus,  Dubius,  L  384- 

B. 

Babylonia,  Trajan  marches  into,  ii.  407. 

Bactriaos,  the,  send  ambassadors  to  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  47f). 

Baise,  Caius  builds  a  bridge  from,  to  Puteoli,  L  232- 

Balbus,  Domitius,  will  of,  forged,  L  41 1 , 

Banadaspua,  king  of  the  lazyges,  ii.  513- 

Banished  persons,  orders  of  Augustus  respecting,  L  20-    Caius  puts  to 

death,  230- 

Barchochebas  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  as  their  king  and  >re£!siah,  ii. 

443. 

Bardanes  contends  with  Gotarzes  for  the  sovereignty  of  Parthia,  L  307. 
Basilica  erected  to  the  memory  of  Plotina,  ii.  434- 
VOL.  II.  N  N 
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Bassua,  Ceseliitts,  deludes  Nero,  L  liifL 

Basaus,  Lucilius,  an  accomplice  of  Caecina,  ii.  QSl.    Betrays  the  fleet  at 

Ravenna,  IILL    Takes  the  fortress  of  Herodium,  261^    Takes  the 

citadel  of  Macherus,  2fl'2. 
Batavians,  the,  war  kindled  by,  ii.  Ii2.  Fix  their  quarters  at  Mogontia- 

cum,  liiL   Reach  Rome,         Attacked  hj  a  body  of  Yascones,  Ilfi^ 

Routed  by  Vocula,  14Q. 
Batns,  taken  by  Trajan,  ii.  iOA. 

Bato,  the  Dalmatian  chieftain,  L  69.  Defeats  Messalinus,  ZO.  Reply  of, 
to  Tiberius,  IL  Deserts  his  countrymen,  "LL  Surrenders  himself  to 
Tiberius,  TA. 

Bato,  the  Pannonian  chieftain,  L        Guilty  of  treachery,  IL  Made 

soTereig^  of  the  Breuci,  II.   Falls  into  the  power  of  the  Dalmatian 

Bato,  and  condemned  to  death,  7L 
Bebriacum,  army  of  Otho  encamps  at,  ii.  QL   Conduct  of  Vitellius,  on 

beholding-  the  cnmage  on  the  plains  of,  82. 
Berenice  appears  before  the  Roman  procurator,  ii.  IZ8L    Palace  of,  at 

Jerusalem,  burnt,  182.  Dismi.ssed  by  Titus,  2^ 
Bericus,  instigate  Claudius  to  invade  Britain,  L  22IL 
Besa,  Hadrian  enlarges  the  city  of,  ii.  42&. 
Besai,  revolt  of  the,  L 
Betillinus,  Cassiua,  L  253. 

Bicilis,  a  friend  of  Decebalus,  made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  ii.  2^ 

Bingrium,  Julius  Tutor  defeated  at,  ii.  158. 

Bithynia,  conflagration  at  Nicomedia,  the  capital  of,  ii.  Pliny's 
letter  respecting  the  Christians  in,  417. 

Blaesus,  Junius,  commands  the  troops  in  Pannonia,  L  H>0.  The  son  of, 
sent  by  the  Pannonian  army  to  make  demands  on  Tiberius,  ISXL 
Nearly  killed  by  the  soldiers,  101.  Carries  on  war  against  Tac- 
farinas,  146.  The  last  private  person  who  was  saluted  ImperatoTy  lifi. 
Obtains  triumphal  honours,  116. 

Blassus,  J unius,  governor  of  Grollia  Lugdunensis,  ii.  16.    Death  of,  110. 

Bliesus,  Pedius,  ejected  from  the  Senate,  L40<X 

Boadicea  instigates  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes  to  take  up  arms,  L 102. 

Instigates  the  Britons  to  avenge  her  and  themselves,  M3Q^  Poisons 

herself,  USL 
Bocchus,  kingdom  of,  given  to  Juba,  L  10. 
Boduni,  the,  L 

Bogud,  kingdom  of,  given  to  Juba,  L  UL 

Boiocalus,  chief  of  the  Ansibarii,  L  28iL 

Bolanus,  Vettius,  superst^de;*  Trebellius  Maximus,  ii.  86. 

Bologna,  Nero  pleads  for  the  people  of,  L  341). 

Bosphorus,  disturbances  in  the  Cimmerian,  L  30. 

Breuci,  the,  L  09. 

Brigantes,  the,  L  334.   Assist  Venusius,  33S.    Antoninus  Pioa  obtains 

some  victories  over,  ii.  420. 
Brinno,  leader  of  the  Canninefates,  ii.  144. 

Britain,  Caius  pretends  to  invade,  L  251.  Claudius  sends  an  expedition 
into,  203.   Vespasian  acknowledged  Emperor  in,  ii.  112.  Agricola 
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extends  conquests  iQ,  304.   Splendid  yictories  in^  313.   Impatient  of 

the  Roman  yoke,  4526. 
Britannicns,  son  of  Claudiiu,  L  303.   Neglected  and  persecuted,  339. 

Poisoned  by  Nero,  867. 
Britons,  the,  gain  some  successes  over  the  Romans,  L  337.  Defeated 

by  Suetonius,  iOfi. 
Brixellum,  Otho  retires  to,  ii.  60. 
Bructeri,  the,  L  285. 
Brutus,  L  L. 

Burrhus  made  prefect  of  the  Pnetorian  g-uards,  L  341.  Opposes  the 
ambitious  views  of  Agrippina,  3fil.  Charge  against,  370.  Consulted 
by  Nero  respecting  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  322.    Death  of,  414. 

Byzantium,  relief  granted  to  the  people  of,  L  350.  Tribute  remitted  to 
the  people  of,  for  five  rears,  n.50.  Oracle  respecting  the  situation  of, 
351.  Subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  after  having  for  a  while  enjoj'ed 
liberty,  ii.  268. 

C. 

Ceedna,  Alienus,  instigates  Vitellius  to  revolt,  ii.  05.  Sent  to  Italy,  39. 
Ravages  Helvetia,  Commands  JuUus  Alpinus  to  be  put  to  death, 
41L  Enters  Italy,  55.  Flees  to  Cremona,  5£L  Defeat  of  Celsus  and 
Paulina  by,  SL  Vitellius  gives  the  command  of  his  army  to,  97, 
Wavers  in  his  allegiance,  92.  Proceeds  to  Patavium  and  Ravenna, 
97.  Vicetia  the  birth-place  of,  99.  Perfidious  delay  of,  100.  En- 
couraging his  troops  to  acknowledge  Vespasian,  is  put  in  chains  by 
them,  101.    Sent  to  Vespasian  by  Antonius  Primus,  lofi- 

Caelius,  conflagration  on  Mount,  L  162.  Name  of,  changed  to  Augustus, 
168.    Formerly  called  Querquetulanus,  1G8. 

Csepio,  Fannius,  conspires  against  Augustus,  L  2iL    Executed,  25. 

Caesar,  family  name  of,  L  13. 

Caeear,  Caius,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  adopted  by  Augustus,  and 
styled  Caesar,  L  35.  Arrogance  of,  53.  Styled  Prince  of  the  Youth, 
66.  Sent  into  the  East,  OH.  Inter\'iew  of,  with  the  Parthian  king, 
60.   Death  of,  QL 

'Ceesar,  Julius,  L  1^  3. 

Csraar,  title  of,  assumed  by  Galba,  ii.  5.  Reverence  of  the  people  for  the 
name  of,  117.    Domitian  declared,  135. 

Ceesarea,  city  of,  disturbed  by  the  animosities  of  its  Greek  and  Jewish 
inhabitants,  ii.  126. 

Csesonia,  Milonia,  becomes  the  wife  of  Caius,  L  2AjL  Appointed  his 
priestess,  2^    Death  of,  225. 

Caieta,  port  of,  improved  by  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  426. 

Caius,  (Emp.),  marriage  of,  L  193.  Duplicity  of,  HLL  Popular  with 
the  people,  '207.  Reported  to  have  boasted  of  a  design  to  kill  Tiberius, 
212.  Birth  and  education  of,  212.  Obtains  the  imperial  power  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  young  Tiberius,  219.  Periorm^  many  p^pulnr  acts, 
220,  Assumes  the  consulship  in  conjunctiou  \\  iih  his  uncle  Claudius, 
22L    Honours  conferred  upon,  223.    After  an  illness  the  conduct  of, 
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becomes  altered,  221*  Orders  Tiberius  Gemellus  to  be  pat  to  death, 
and  destroys  Antouia,  2*26.  Resstores  to  the  people  the  right  of  electing- 
mag-istrateS)  ±26.  Crueltj  of,  at  the  games,  22S.  Puts  to  death 
Ennia,  Macro,  and  Silanus,  22fi.  Incest  of,  22S>  Marries  Paulina, 
22fi^  Pretends  to  be  a  god,  2^  Claims  divine  worship,  '23SL 
Cruelty  and  extortion  of,  22jL  Regard  of,  for  his  horse  Indtatus,  22^ 
JmtiH&s  Tiberius  to  the  Senate,  and  revives  actions  for  treason  and 
libel,  23!i.  Builds  a  bridge  from  Baias  to  Puteoli,  232.  Orders 
banished  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  239.  Pai-dons  Bomitius  Afer, 
and  is  jealous  of  Seneca,  2441.  Worshipped  as  a  god  by  L.  Vitellius, 
2ML  Arbitrary  conduct  of,  24L  Ridiculous  expedition  of,  agamst 
the  Germans,  212.    Puts  to  death  L.  Getulicus,  Bani:fibes  his 

suters,  246.  Repudiates  Paulina,  and  marries  Caesonia,  212.  Birth 
of  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of,  2id.  Sole  consul,  249.  Receives  new 
year's  gifts,  211L  Excessively  fond  of  money,  '25£L  Exhibits  games 
at  Lyons,  250.  Pretends  to  invade  Britain,  251.  Wishes  to  slaughter 
part  of  his  legions,  and  returns  to  Rome  greatly  incensed,  2ai  Per- 
sists in  his  pretensions  to  divinity,  254.  Orders  his  statue  to  be  placed 
in  the  tem[ile  at  Jerusalem,  255.  Assassinated,  25S.  Burial  of,  '260. 
Person  and  probable  insanity  of,  266.  Arrogance  and  luxury  of,  267^ 
Style  of  dress,  and  eloquence  of,  Fondness  of,  for  singing  and 
dancing,  268.  Attachment  of,  to  actors^  26&  Works  undertaken  and 
projected  by,  269.  Commotions  on  the  death  of,  222^  Punishes  Ves- 
pasian when  cedile,  ii.  123. 

Calamities  at  Rome,  L  65. 

Caligula,  C,  son  of  Germanicus,  L  106,  176. 

Caligula,  Emp.  Caius  called,  L  21JL 

Callistus,  the  freed-man  of  Coius,  joins  the  conspiracy  against  that  Em- 
peror, L  2flL 
CiJvilla,  Domitia,  ii.  iBL 
Camalodunum,  storming  of,  L  296, 402. 
Camerinus,  Sulpicius,  L  380. 

Camillus,  F.,  proconsul  of  Africa,  L  124.  Declines  triumphal  honours, 
125. 

Cam{>ania,  earthquake  in,  L  42S.  Hurricanes  in,  461.  Free  towns  and 
colonies  of,  abandon  Vitellius,  ii.  117.  Troops  sent  into,  136.  Bene- 
volence of  Titus  in  relieving  sufferers  in,  298. 

Canal  projected  by  L.  Vetus  between  the  Moselle  and  Saone,  Llld3. 

Candace  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  L  2tL 

Candidates  for  office  ordered  to  deposit  certain  sums,  L  50. 

Canninefates,  the,  Claudius  Civilis  sends  messengers  to,  ii.  144.  Join 
the  Frisii,  144.    Attack  and  destroy  the  Roman  fleet,  162. 

Cantabrians,  the,  L  Ifi.  Revolt,  and  massacre  a  Roman  escort,  21L  Join 
the  Asturians  in  hostilities,  25.   Almost  annihilated,  25. 

Capito,  Ateius,  flattery  of,  L2i5. 

Capito,  Cossutianus,  condemned  for  peculation,  L  225. 

Capito,  Fonteius,  put  to  death,  ii.  8. 

Capito,  Lucilius,  the  procurator  of  Asia,  accused  before  the  Senate,  and 
condemned,  L  153. 
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Capito,  the  father  of  Casflius  Betillinns,  cruelty  of  Caitu  to,  L  2fi3. 

Capitol,  the,  burnt,  ii.  122.    Restored  by  L.  Veatinus,  IML 

Capitolinns,  Jupiter,  institution  of  quinquennial  games  to,  ii.  QBL,  Do- 
mitian  presents  a  crown  of  laurel  to,  StSL 

Cappadocia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  L  123. 

Capren,  Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  of,  L  IM.  Situation  and  descrip- 
tion of,  138. 

Capua  faithful  to  Vitenius,  ii.  117. 

Caracalla  admits  the  Egyptians  into  the  Roman  senate,  L  LL 

Caractacus,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Britons,  L  224.  Wife  and 
daugrhter  of,  captured  in  battle,  332.  Betrayed  to  the  Romans  bj 
Cartisroandua,  22^  Appears  before  Claudius,  bj  whom  be  is  par- 
doned, 225. 

Cariovalda,  a  Batayian  chieftain,  L  115. 

Carsiua,  C,  L  412. 

Carsulsp,  Antonius  Primus  arrives  at,  ii.  118. 
Carthage,  forum  of,  injured  by  fire,  ii.  477. 

Cartismandua  betrays  Caractacus  to  the  Romans,  L  335.    War  between 

Venusiua  and,  .^38. 
Casioa,  Hadrian  ascends  Mount,  ii.  4.17. 

Casperius,  a^lianus,  demands  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian,  ii.  2fid. 

Cassius,  Avidius,  checks  the  progress  of  the  Bucoli,  ii.  506.  Family  of, 
513.  Suspected  of  ambitious  designs,  513.  Cruelty  of,  514.  Go- 
vernor of  Syria,  615.  Proclaims  himself  emperor,  olfi.  Killed  by 
one  of  the  soldiers,  517. 

Cassius,  L.,  marries  Dnisilla,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  L  IRQ. 

Catti,  the,  L  45.  Attacked  by  DruBus,  48.  Attacked  by  Germanicus, 
108.  Repulsed  by  L,  Pomponius,  335.  Contest  between  the  Her- 
manduri  and,  385. 

Catualda  invades  the  territories  of  Marohoduus,  i.  122.  Gets  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Marohoduus,  Expelled  the  country,  and  takes 

refng:e  at  Forum  Julii,  128. 

Catufl,  procurator  of  Britain,  flees  into  Gaul,  L  iOS. 

Catiis,  Firmius,  L  118. 

Celer,  P.,  procurator  of  Asia,  L  375.  Impeached  by  Musonius  Rufus, 
ii.  128. 

Celibacy,  law  against,  L  I2x 

Celsus,  Trajan  erects  a  statue  to,  ii.  401. 

Celsus,  Jnvenius,  conspiracy  and  escape  of,  ii.  347. 

Celsus,  Marius,  promotion  of,  ii.  M.  One  of  Otho's  generals,  52.  De- 
feats Cwcina,  62-   Pardoned  by  Vitellius,  22. 

Censorship,  Lepidus  and  Plancus,  the  last  private  persons  who  hold 
the,  t<^ether,  L  21. 

Census  taken  bv  Octavius,  L  fi. 

Centumcellse,  Trajan  constructs  a  harbour  at,  ii.  3S3. 

Cephallenia,  Hadrian  gives  the  Athenians  the  island  of,  ii.  43fl 

Cercina,  island  of,  L  107. 

Cerealis,  Civica,  proconsul  of  Asia,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  327. 
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Cerialis,  Petilius,  joina  the  enemies  of  Vitellins,  ii  118.  Defeated  br 
the  Vitellians,  125.  Commands  the  legions  sent  into  Gaul.  1-^7. 
Defeata  and  captures  Valenunus,  159.  Civilis  and  Classicus  of^ei 
him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls,  liKL  Attacked  hj  the  barbarians,  and, 
after  being  nearlj  defeated,  destroys  their  camp,  Ifll.  Inhabitants  of 
Cologne  implore  the  protection  of,  lfi2.  Nearly  made  prisoner,  162. 
Keeps  Britain  in  subjection,  313. 

Chserea,  Cassius,  conceives  a  violent  hatred:  against  Caius,  L  Con- 
temptuously treated  by  Caius,  252*  Commands  the  wife  and  child  of 
Caius  to  be  killed,  22iL    Death  of,  21SL 

Charax,  the  town  of,  submits  to  Trajan,  ii.  4()8. 

Charicles,  the  physician  of  Tiberius,  artitlce  of,  L  21L 

Chauci,  the,  L  45.    Make  an  incursion  into  Lower  Germany,  31 Q. 

Cherusci,  the,  attacked  by  Germanicus,  L  1D&  Great  advantag-es  gained 
over,  LLq^  Dissensions  of,  with  the  Suevi,  12^  Engage  the  Roman 
army,  Italicus  chosen  king  of, 

Chosroes,  king  of  Parthia,  deposed  by  Trajan,  iL  AISL  Allowed  by 
Hadrian  to  be  restored,  42Q>   Hadrian's  liberality  to, 

Christian  era,  L 

Christians,  the,  first  persecution  of,  by  Nero,  L  438.  Escape  from  Je- 
rusalem, ii.  182*  Perseciited  by  Doraitian,  349.  Trajan's  edict  re- 
specting the,  418.  Protected  by  Hadi-ian,  440,  478,  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  477.    Persecuted  under  M.  Antoninus,  528* 

Cilo,  J  unius,  accusation  of,  L  25^ 

Cincian  law  respecting  advocates,  L  306* 

Cinna  conspires  against  Augustus,  and  is  pardoned,  L  63.    Consul,  6S. 

Circensian  games,  conspirators  resolve  to  assassinate  Nero  at  the,  L  412> 

Civilis,  Claudius,  an  eminent  Batavian,  ii.  Ii3.  Favoured  by  Hor- 
deonius  Floccus,  113.  Sends  messengers  to  tlie  Canninefates,  144.  Suc- 
cesses of,  140.  Fulfils  a  barbarous  vow,  IMm  Inhabitants  of  Cologne 
propitiate,  IM*  Offers  Cerialia  the  empire  of  the  Gauls,  100.  Pitches 
his  camp  at  Vetera,  1133.  Routed,  through  the  treachery  of  a  deserter, 
104.    Nearly  made  prisoner,  165*  Submits  to  the  Romans,  166. 

Clams,  Septitius,  appointed  prtetorian  prcefect,  ii.  430.  Deprived  of 
office,  433. 

Classianus,  Julius,  procurator  of  Britain,  L  411* 

Classicus,  leader  of  a  Gallic  insurrection,  ii.  156.  Offers  Cerialia  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls,  100. 

Claudius,  (Emp.)  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  L  ML  Objected  to 
by  Tiberius  as  his  successor,  202.  Consul  with  the  Emp.  Caius,  221. 
Appointed  priest  of  Caius,  254*  Carried  to  the  camp,  and  declared 
emperor,  274.  Acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  226.  Life  and  character 
of,  before  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  power,  222.  Orders  Chsereft 
and  others  to  be  put  to  death,  279.  Acquires  popukrity,  280.  Evinces 
a  disregard  for  money,  t2si.  Recalls  Agrippina  and  Julia  from  exile, 
282.  Generosity  of,  to  several  princes,  282*  Extends  the  dominions 
of  Agrippa,  and  issues  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  282*  Assumes 
the  title  of  Imperatovj  for  the  successes  of  his  generals,  283.  Builds 
a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  attempts  to  empty  the  Lake 
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Fucinus,  285.  A  lover  of  blood-ihed,  585.  Removes  the  statue  of 
Augustus  from  the  neighbourhood  of  places  of  public  execution, 
23.^.  Abolishes  several  testivals,  29-2.  Deprives  the  Lycians  of  their 
freedom,  292,  Sends  an  expedition  into  Britain,  293.  Visits  Britain, 
225.  Saluted  Imperator^  takes  the  title  of  BritannicuSy  and 
triumphs  for  the  successes  in  Britain,  'im.  Various  acts  of,  208. 
Consul  and  censor,  302.  Weak  conduct  of,  3CKL  Protecti»  deserfed 
slaves,  304.  Introduces  three  new  letters  into  the  alphabet,  300. 
Allows  Gauls  to  sit  in  the  senate,  and  replenishes  the  patrician 
families,  312.  Insensibility  of,  319.  Fixes  his  affections  on  his  niece 
Agrippina,  322.  Extends  the  circumference  of  the  city,  and  expels 
the  Jews  from  Rome,  32fL  Adopts  the  son  of  Ag-rippina,  331.  Par- 
dons Caractacus,  335.  Exchanges  the  king-dom  of  Ag'rippa,  3^ 
Prodigies  portending  the  death  of,  352.  Death  and  character  of, 
353. 

Clemency,  altar  erected  to,  L  171. 

Clemens,  a  centurion,  claims  privileges  for  the  soldiers,  L  IQQ- 
Clemens,  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Poethumus,  counterfeits  his  master,  L  120. 
Clemens,  the  proetorian  praefect,  invited  to  join  the  conspiracy  ofChcerea, 
L2QiL 

Clemens,  Arretinus,  appointed  preetorian  pnefect,  ii.  157. 

Clemens,  Flavins,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  313. 

Cleopatra,  the  effigy  of,  carried  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Octavius, 
L  2.  Son  and  daughter  of,  adorn  the  triumph  of  Octavius,  2±  Orna- 
ments of,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  2. 

Clitse,  the  revolt  of,  L  201.  Insurrection  of,  340. 

Coans,  the,  immunities  granted  to,  L  350. 

Cocceianus,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  327. 

Cologne,  Agrippina  sends  a  colony  to,  L  331.  Inhabitants  of,  propitiate 
Civilis  and  Veleda,  ii.  151.  Implore  the  protection  of  Cerialis,  1112. 
Trajan  assumes  the  imperial  power  at,  322. 

Colonies  sent  to  Gaul  and  Spain  by  Augustus,  L  38. 

Colosseum,  the,  dedication  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  30Q. 

Cominius,  C,  mercy  of  Tiberius  to,  L  158- 

ComiteSf  the,  of  Caasar,  L  81. 

Commagene,  subjected  to  a  Roman  governor,  L  12Q.  Kingpdom  of,  given 
to  Antiochus,  ±23.  Kingdom  of,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  ii.  267. 
Commodus,  the  son  of  M.  Antoninus,  honours  bestowed  on,  ii.  52L. 
Commodus,  Ceionius,  ii.  112. 

Consuls,  twenty-five,  appointed  in  one  year,  L 12.  Arbitrarily  appointed 
by  Tiberius,  IDQ.  Deprived  of  their  office  by  Caius,  *2AL.  Rome 
without  any,  250.    List  of,  L  180 ;  ii.  53L 

Consulships  conferred  for  less  than  a  year,  L  LL 

Coponius,  procurator  of  Judoea,  L  OS. 

Corosius,  mount,  cleft  by  an  earthquake,  ii.  40fl. 

Corbulo,  Cn.  Domitius,  not  allowed  to  prosecute  his  succefs  in  Ger- 
many, L  31_L  Ordered  to  recross  the  Rhine,  311.  Intrusted  with 
the  preservation  of  .\rmenia,  3ftA.  Contest  of,  xnih  Quadratus,  3111. 
Exploits  of,  in  Armenia,  380.    Takes  Tigranocerta,  102.  Repulses 
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Tiridates,  103,   Renews  the  war  with  the  Parthiana,  124.  Manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  Armenia  confided  to,  iSL    Death  of,  422. 
Cordus,  Cremutius,  death  of,  L         Works  of,  bomt  hj  the  sedilea, 

Corinth,  Nero  attempts  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of,  L  471. 

Com,  gratuities  of,  limited,  L  ^   Scarcity  of,  nearly  causes  a  sedition, 

m 

Comutus,  Ceecilius,  destroys  himself,  L  132* 
Corsica,  inhabitants  of,  murder  Pacarius,  ii.  54. 
Cornelia,  a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive,  ii.  228. 
Comelianus,  Atidius,  ii.  4&L 
Comificia,  Annia,  ii.  4&L 

Cossua,  Com.,  subdues  the  Grtetulians,  L  fi&    Receives  the  triumphal 

honours,  QQ.    Surnamed  Gaiulkus,  69. 
Cottius,  receives  the  title  of  king,  L 

Cotys,  seized  and  slain  by  Rhescuporis,  L  129.    Children  oi^  obtain  half 
of  Thrace,  129. 

Countries,  newly  subjugated,  placed  under  the  emperor,  L  S« 
Crassus,  Calpumius,  conspires  ag^ainst  Nerva,  ii.  20fi. 
Crassus,  Scribonianus,  competitor  for  the  supreme  power,  ii.  138. 
Cremona,  troops  ordered  by  Csecina  to  march  to,  ii.  02.  Captured  by 

Antonius  Primus,  IDfi. 
Crispinilla,  Calvia,  ii.  8. 

Crispinus,  Varius,  tribune  of  the  pnetorian  guards,  ii.  49, 
Crocodiles,  thirty -six,  killed  in  the  Flaminian  games,  L  58. 
Ctesiphon,  Trajan  captures,  ii.  4QH. 

Cumanus,  Ventidius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  L  348.  Rivalry  of  Felix  and, 

348.    Deprived  of  office,  248. 
Curia,  dedication  of  the  Julian,  L  2> 

Cnrtisius,  T.,  attempts  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  rebellion,  L  ISSm 

Cynobellinus,  L  204,  296. 

Cyprus  surrendered  by  Augustus  to  the  people,  L  2iL    Earthquake  in, 

ii.  22L    Insurrection  and  atrocities  of  the  Jews  in,  4JJL 
Cyreniana,  complaints  of  the,  L  400. 

Cyzicum,  people  of,  deprived  of  liberty,  L  22.  Restored  to  freedom,  28. 
Deprived  of  liberty,  l&L  Temple  of,  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
ii.  422. 

D. 

Dacian^t,  the,  i-evolt  of,  L  48.  Commence  hostilities,  iL  112.  Are  re- 
pul.-«ed  by  Mucioaius,  112.  Assist  the  Sarmatiuns,  142.  Domition 
undertakes  two  expeditions  against,  321.  Domitian  defeated  by,  333. 
Trajan  resolves  to  make  war  upon,  389.  Defeated,  2^  The  coun- 
try  of,  becomes  a  Roman  province,  209.  Trajan  celebrates  his  second 
and  final  triumph  at  Rome  over,  ^)SL    Unsuccessful  rebellion  of^  420. 

Dadcus,  Trajan  assumes  the  name  of,  ii.  2fiiL 

Dalmatia,  insurrection  in,  L  09.   War  breaks  out  in,  22.   Legions  in, 

declare  for  Vespasian,  ii.  95. 
Dalmatians,  the,  triumph  of  Octavius  for  conquest  of,  L  2.    Engage  in 
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hostilities  with  the  Romans^  4fL  Revolt,  and  are  subdued  by  Drusus, 
48.   War  with,  QSL    Desire  peace,  IL   Subdued,  75. 
Damascus,  massacre  of  the  Jews  at,  ii.  IQCL 

Danube,  the  Dacians  take  possession  of  both  banks  of  the,  ii.  IliL  Trajan 
constructs  a  brid^  over  the,  3M.  Hadrian  breaks  down  the  bridge 
over  the,  4-26. 

Dayid,  Vespasian  endeavours  to  destroy  the  race  of,  ii. 

Dearth  in  Rome,  L  189. 

Decebalus,  chief  of  the  Dacians,  skill  and  courage  of,  ii.  SQL  Domitian 
makes  an  ig-nominious  peace  with,  Sends  ambassadors  to  Trajan, 
Submits  to  Trajan,  2SQ.  Renews  the  war  with  Trajan,  SM. 
Perfidy  of,  320,    Kills  himself,  afia. 

Dcnsus  Sempronius,  a  centurion,  defends  Piso,  ii.  25. 

Didius  succeeds  Ostorius  in  Britain,  L  3d& 

Dike  for  restraining  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine,  L  383. 

Dionjsia,  the,  Hadrian  celebrates,  at  Athens,  ii.  latL 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  L  AdQ. 

Diviners  expelled  from  Italy,  L  1  Ifi. 

Divodurum,  slaughter  at,  ii.  iSL 

Dolabella,  C.  defeats  Tacfarinas,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  war  in  Africa, 
L  135.    Refused  the  triumphal  honoura,  156. 

Dolesus,  murdered  by  inhabitants  of  Gadaro,  ii.  206. 

Domitian,  (Emp.)  son  of  Vespasian,  ii.  IIB^  Declared  Caesar,  IM.  Rash* 
ness  of,  I^  Eluded  by  artifices  of  Mucianus,  Vespasian  incensed 
against,  IfiZ,  Kindness  of  Titus  to,  222.  Hastens  to  Rome,  QQA, 
Youth,  disposition  and  vices  of,  306.  Devotes  himself  to  poetry,  307. 
Deifies  Titus,  308.  Equity  and  moderation  of,  309.  Numerous  con- 
sulships of,  aiiL  Punishes  the  Vestal  vii^^,  312.  Cruelty  of,  322. 
Profusion,  largesses,  spectacles,  and  buildings  of,  by  which  he  is  urged 
into  all  kinds  of  rapacity  and  extortion,  32^  Aspires  to  the  name  and 
worship  of  a  god,  330.  Institutes  the  Capitoline  and  other  games, 
23L  Undertakes  two  expeditions  against  the  Dacians,  33L  Defeated 
by  the  Morcomanni,  3£UL  Makes  an  ignominious  peace  with  the 
Dacians,  333.  Cruelty  to  his  partisans,  33sL  Contests  on  account 
of  his  Dacian  victories,  and  the  extraordinary  entertainment  given 
by  him  to  the  knights  and  senators,  331.  Edict  of,  respecting 
vines,  339.  Expedition  of,  against  the  Sarmatians,  3^  Assumes 
the  title  of  Imperator,  342.  Ferocity  of,  increases  with  his  years,  343. 
Puts  to  death  Helvidius,  Senecio,  and  Rusticus,  Banishes  all 
philosophers  from  Rome  and  Italy,  345.  Juvenius  Celsus  conspires 
against  the  Hfe  of,  347.  Acilius  Glubho  and  Flavins  Clemens  put  to 
death  by,  3iS.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  by,  349.  Apprehensive 
of  death,  31&  Kills  Epaphroditus,  350.  Predictions  concerning 
death  of,  350.  Assassinated,  352.  Character  and  burial  of,  353. 
Bodily  advantages  and  defects  of,  35L  Neglects  hterary  accomplish- 
ments, '^M^  Private  habits  of,  355.  The  authors  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of,  352.  Different  sentiments  of  the  Romans  upon 
the  death  of,  359.    ^lianus  Casperius  punishes  the  assassins  of,  367. 

Domitillay  Flavia,  wife  of  Vespasian,  ii.  135 ;  and  mother  of  Titus,  283. 
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Domitins,  Cn.,  accusation  of,  L  HOP. 

Domitius,  L.,  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero),  partialitj  of  the  peoj  le 
for,  L  303.  Son  of  Domitias,  322.  Betrothed  to  Octavia,  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  225.  Adopted  into  the  Claudian  family,  and 
assumes  the  name  of  Nero,  331. 

Donative,  Claudius  is  the  first  Ceesar  who  purchases  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  by  a,  L  277. 

Doryphorus,  the  freed-man  of  Nero,  destroyed,  L  420. 

Drusilla.  daugrhter  of  Germonicus,  married  to  L.  Cassius,  L  189.  Death 
and  deitication  of,  228. 

Drusilla,  the  daug-hter  of  Caius,  L  248.   Death  of,  -275. 

Drusus,  honours  and  privileges  voted  to,  L  30.  Success  of,  in  Gaul  and 
Germany,  Alt.  Death  of,  18.  Popularity  of,  with  his  countrymen,  4& 
Eulogy  of,  pronounced  in  the  forum  and  the  Flaminian  circus,  48. 
Children  of,  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  Germafticus,  40^ 

Drusus,  son  of  Claudius,  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Sejanus,  L  1^. 
Suffocated  by  a  pear,  131L 

Dmsus,  son  of  Tiberius,  consul,  L  140.  Invested  with  the  tribnnidan 
Jtionours,  lAA^  Arrogance  of,  llA.  Poisoned  by  Sejanus,  lifi.  Charac- 
ter of,  150. 

Dmsus,  son  of  Germanicus,  condemnation  of,  L  174.   Death  of,  191. 

E. 

Earthquake  destroys  twelve  cities  of  Asia,  L  125.    At  Laodiceft,  403. 

At  Pompeii,  428.' 
East,  disturbances  in  the,  L  114. 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  sedition  amongst  the  troops  in  Pannonia,  checked 

by,  L  100. 
Edessa,  Trajan  marches  to,  ii.  408. 

Egypt,  governed  by  a  knight,  L  10.  Supplies  Italy  with  com,  LL 
Senators  not  allowed  to  reside  in,  without  special  permission,  LL 
Supplies  Rome  with  provisions,  2iL  Insurrection  and  atrocities  of 
the  Jews  in,  ii.  110.   Disturbances  in,  420. 

Egyptians  offensive  to  Octavius,  L  LL  Not  allowed  a  senate,  LL  Per- 
mitted by  Sevems  to  have  one,  LL  Admitted  by  Caracalla  into  the 
Roman  senate,  LL 

Eleazar,  captain  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  IRl-  Dissuades  the 
Jews  from  obeying  Manahem,  183.  Forms  a  third  party  at  Jem- 
salem,  2LL   Is  surprised  in  the  temple,  21B. 

Eleazar,  captured  by  Bassus  at  Macherus,  ii,  262. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  Nero  fears  to  be  initiated  into,  L  397.  Introduced 
into  Rome  by  Hadrian,  ii.  440. 

Eloquence,  contests  in,  at  Lyons,  L  2tKL 

Embassies  sent  by  different  nations  to  Augustus,  L  ^ 

Emmaus,  reserved  by  the  Romans  as  a  settlement,  ii.  203. 

Emperors,  power  of  the,  L  13. 

Engaddi,  attack  made  by  assassins  upon,  ii.  205. 
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Eonia,  wife  of  Macro,  prostituted  by  her  husband  to  Caius,  L  202.  Put 

to  death  hj  Caius,  220. 
Epaphroditus  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  350. 

Epicharis  tries  to  engage  Proculus  in  the  conspiracy  of  Rufus  and  Piso 
against  Nero,  L  4^  Proculus  betrays,  4^  Firmness  under  torture, 
iAA^   Strangles  herself,  4^ 

Epictetus  banished  from  Rome  by  Domitian,  ii.  345.  Patronized  by 
Hadrian,  iM.   The  Enchiridion  of,  462. 

Epponina,  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  put  to  death  by  Vespasian,  ii.  27-2. 

Equanimity,  given  by  Antoninus  Pius  on  his  death-bed  as  the  watch- 
word, ii.  470. 

Etrurio,  Valena  lingers  at,  ii.  ILL 

Eunones,  prince  of  the  Adorsi,  L  320. 

Eurythmus,  freed-man  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  ii.  885. 

Eutychus,  the  freed-man  of  Agrippo,  informs  against  his  master,  L  2Qa. 

Evocatij  the,  L  fifi. 

Executions,  numerous,  ordered  by  Tiberius,  L  100. 

P. 

Fabullus,  Fabius,  chosen  commander  by  the  soldiers,  ii.  IQL 

Fadilla,  Julia,  ii.  464. 

Fadus,  Cuspius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  L  297. 

Famine  at  Rome,  L  62.   In  Italy,  22.  At  Rome,  ML 

Faustina,  the  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  receives  the  title  of  Augusta,  ii. 

467.   Death  of,  426. 
Faustina,  Annia,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  marries  M.  Aurelius, 

ii.  475.    Death  of, 
Faventinus,  Claudius,  induces  the  fleet  to  revolt  from  Vitellius,  ii.  117. 
Favorinus,  the  sophist,  patronized  by  Hadrian,  ii.  4^ 
Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  L  n4H. 
Felix,  Sextilius,  attacks  Julius  Tutor  at  Bingium,  ii.  158. 
Fenestella,  L.,  L  216. 

Festus,  Valerius,  sends  troops  to  slay  L.  Piso,  ii.  140.    Routs  the  Gara- 

mantes,  140. 
Fidense,  fall  of  amphitheatre  at,  L  166. 

Fires  issue  from  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the  Juhones,  L  386. 
Flaccus  Aurelius,  banishment  of,  L  2I1L 

Flaccus,  Hordeonius,  appointed  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  ii.  6. 
Entrusted  with  defence  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius,  26.  Favours 
Claudius  Civilis,  143.  Sends  Mummius  Lupercus  against  Civilis,  145. 
Writes  to  Herenniua  Gallus,  146. 

Flaccus,  Pomponius,  L  12&. 

Flaccus,  Valerius,  flourishes  under  Domitian,  ii.  352. 
Flavianus,  T.  Ampius,  attacked  by  his  troops,  ii.  166. 
Flavins,  Subrius,  L  440. 
Florus,  Gessius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  ii.  175. 
Florus,  Julius,  defeated  and  destroys  himself,  L  l-iO 
Floma,  writer  of  an  epitome  of  Roman  History,  ii.  462. 
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For  tuna  Redux,  altar  to,  L  ^ 

Freed^man  of  Octavius  Sagitta,  deroted  conduct  of,  L  377. 

Freed-men,  indi^atioa  of  Caioa  agpainst  ung^teful,  L  3(XL  Pi-opoiqtioo 

to  puniR}!  ungT^teful,  32IL 
Friendship,  altar  erected  to,  L  171. 

Frisians,  the,  L  45.  Revolt,  and  defeat  the  Romnn*,  170.  Expelled 
.  jfrom  lands  near  the  Rhine,  Simplicity  of  some  ambassadors  of, 

2M<    Join  the  Cunninefatea,  ii.  LtL 
Frontinus,  a  celebrated  writer  in  Trajan's  time,  ii.  403. 
FroQtinua,  Julius,  keeps  Britain  in  subjection,  ii.  313^ 
Fronto,  Corn.  ii.  480. 

Fucinus,  the  lake,  Claudius  attempts  to  emptj,  L  '2S5.  Naval  spectacle 
exhibited  on,  3^    Failure  of  attempt  to  empty,  Deai^  of 

Julius  Csesar  to  empty,         Refusal  of  Augustua  to  empty,  ZA>L 

Fulvia,  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  L  135. 

Fulvius,  T.  Aurelius,  ii.  i&L 

Fundanus,  Minucius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  ii.  449. 

Fuscua,  Com.  character  of,  ii.        Slain  by  the  Daclaiw,  222. 

G. 

Gabinius,  P.  exploits  of,  L  283. 

Galbo,  Servius  Sulpicius,  (Emp.)  repulses  the  Germans,  L21S.  Defeats 
the  Catti,  2^  Governor  of  Spain,  476.  Spanish  provinces  revolt  with, 
479.  In  great  difficulty  and  consternation,  47Q.  Declared  emperor, 
ii.  2.  Ancestors  of,  2^  Honours  and  reputation  of,  4.  Assumes  the  title 
of  Ceesar  and  marches  to  Rome,  5^  Becomes  unpopular,  2.  Orders 
Claudius  Macer  to  be  put  to  death,  Governed  by  favourites,  9^ 
Punishes  some  of  Nero's  adherents,  LL  Endeavours  to  recover  part 
of  the  money  given  away  by  Nero,  LL  Recalls  several  exiles,  12. 
Refuses  a  largess  to  the  pratorian  guards,  LL  Resolves  to  adopt  a 
successor,  liL  Adopts  Licinianus  Piso,  Ifi.  Affronts  the  pratorian 
guards  by  his  parsimony,  LZ*  Deserted  by  the  soldiers,  2L.  Betrayed 
and  slain,  24.    Burial  of,  23.    Person  and  character  of,  2fi. 

Gadara,  Vespasian  captures,  ii.  191.    Vespasian  again  enters,  205. 

Gcetulians  rebel  against  Juba,  L  3R.   Subdued  by  Cossus,  60. 

Galerianus,  Calpumius,  son  of  C.  Piso,  put  to  death  by  Mucianus,  iL  126. 

Galgocns,  a  British  chief,  defeated  by  Agricola,  ii.  32Q. 

Galilee  reduced  to  subjection  by  Vespasian,  ii.  I^fi. 

Qftlla,  Arria,  wife  of  Piso,  L  445. 

Gallia  Narbonensis,  surrendered  by  Augustus  to  the  people,  L  25. 
Gallic,  Junius,  proposition  of,  respecting  the  troops,  L  1^ 
Gallic,  brother  of  Seneca,  remarks  of,  i^  350. 
Gallus,  Annius,  made  general  of  Otho,  ii.  52. 

Gallus,  .Vsinius,  freedom  of  speech  of,  to  Tiberius,  L  82.  Falls  a  victim 
to  animosity  of  Tiberius,  08.  Saying  of  Augustus  concerning,  flB. 
Death  of,  lOL 

Gallus,  Asinius,  banished  by  Claudius,  for  aspiring  to  be  emperor,  L  299. 
Gallus,  Cestius,  sends  Neapolitanus  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  ii.  lliL   Advances  a^nst  Jerusalem,  and  takes  part  of  the  dty, 
Ififi.   Death  of,  IM^ 
G alius,  Com.  L  Ifi.   Disgraced  and  punished,  liL 

Gallud,  Crepereius,  L  300. 

Gallus,  Heremuus,  commander  of  lirst  legion  at  Bonna,  ii.  146.  Attacked 

and  put  in  chains,  Ii2>  Put  to  death  hj  Valeutinus  and  Tutor,  IM< 
Qallua,  Rubriua,  sent  by  Vespasian  to  command  troops,  iL  112. 
Gamola,  citj  of,  taken  hj  assault,  ii.  ldZ> 
Game  of  Troy,  L  =11. 

Games,  Nero  institutes  new,  at  Rome,  L  40i. 

Games,  Saecular,  L  3iL 

Games  to  Jupiter  vowed  by  A\ig:«*tu8,  L  TL 

Garamant«i,  the,  send  ambassadord  to  Home,  L  166.      Routed  hj 

Festus,  ii.  14Q. 
Gaul,  a,  calls  the  emperor  Caius,  'a  fool,'  L25^ 

Gaul,  census  of  the  people  of,  L  ISL  Rebellion  of  Julius  Florus  and  Sacrovir 

in,  140.   Vespasian  acknowledged  emperor  in,  ii.  112. 
Gauls,  the,  commotions  amongst,  L  2.    Begin  to  thiow  off  the  Roman 

yoke,  ii.  IfiQ. 

Gauls  removed  from  Rome  by  Augristus,  L  77.   Claudius  allows,  to  sit 

in  the  senate,  312. 
Gelduba,  Dillius  Vocula  leads  Romans  to,  ii.  147. 
Gemellus,  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  Tiberius,  L  2QZ.  Excluded  from  the 

imperial  power  by  Caius,  221^ 
Geminus,  Virdius,  sent  by  Vespasian  to  attack  Anicetus,  ii.  113. 
Geminus,  Fufius,  aged  mother  of,  L  187. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  L  206.   The  Samaritans  are  destroyed  at,  ii.  IM. 

German  troops,  violent  conduct  of  some,  on  the  death  of  Caius,  L  272. 

Germans,  the,  commotions  amongst,  L  «L  Revolt,  4S.  Checked 
by  Tiberius,  2iL  Ridiculous  expedition  of  Caius  against,  242. 
Repulsed  by  Galba,  241L  Successes  gained  over,  by  Cn.  Dom. 
Corbulo,  nil.  Unsuccessful  rebellion  of,  ii.  470. 

G€rmanicus, .  son  of  Drusus,  L  49.  Sent  by  Augustus  with  an  army 
into  Pannonia,  70.  Defeats  the  Maztei,!!.  Sent  to  subdue  the  Dalma- 
tians, IL  With  difficulty  checks  the  revolt  of  the  German  legions, 
102.  Refuses  to  be  saluted  emperor,  104.  Ill-treated  by  his  soldiers, 
105.  Sends  Agrippina  to  Treves,  105.  Threatens  two  mutinous 
legions,  100.  Leads  them  against  the  enemy,  100.  Makes  war  on 
the  Catti  and  Cherusci,  lOfi.  Inters  the  remains  of  the  legions  of 
Varus,  lOJL  Saluted  Imperator,  109.  Gains  signal  victories  over  the 
Cherusci,  115.  Loses  great  part  of  his  fleet  by  shipwreck,  117. 
Raises  a  trophy  for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  llfl.  Triumphs, 

121.  Sent  into  the  East,  12iL  Exposed  to  the  insolence  of  Piso,  125. 
Places  the  royal  diadem  on  Zeno,  king  of  the  Armenians,  120.  Visits 
Egypt,  130.  Death-bed  appeal  to  his  friends  and  wife,  131.  Dies  at 
Antiocb,  1^2.  Character  of,  Iii2.  Grief  of  the  Romans  at  the  death  of, 

122.  Funeral  of,  122.    Marriage  of  daughters  of,  IBO. 
Germany,  revolt  of  legions  in,  ii.  LL    Discontent  of  legions  in,  32. 

Legions  stimulated  to  rebellion  in,  20. 
GeU,  Cn,  defeats  the  Moors,  L  2M. 
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Getalicufl,  Lentaltis,  bold  remonstrance  of,  L  196.    Put  to  death  hj 
CaiaSy2laL  • 

Gischala,  opens  ita  gutes  to  Titus,  ii.  IQfi.  John  o^  bis  treacbery,  201. 
Glabrio,  Acilius,  put  to  death  by  DomitiAn,  ii.  8^ 
Gladiators,  law  relating  to  the  exhibition  of,  L  167. 
Gomeas,  castle  of,  L  3^ 

Grotarzes  contends  with  Baztianes  for  the  sovereigrnty  of  Parthia,  L  307. 

Defeats  Meherdates,  322.    Ambassadors  from  Parthia  complain  of 

the  cruelty  of,  322. 
Gracchus,  Sempronius,  a  paramour  of  Julia,  L  107. 
GrsBcina,  Pomponia,  accusation  and  acquittal  of,  L  32^ 
OraeottasiSf  Antoninus  Pius  restores  the,  ii.  476. 

Greece,  Augustus  goes  into,  L  22,     Nero  visits,  470.    Nero  scarcely 
prevailed  on  to  leave,  423.   Subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  ii.  ittlS. 

Grampian  hills,  the,  victory  of  Agricola  at,  ii.  320. 
Gymnasia  patronized  by  Hadiian,  ii.  446. 

Hadrian,  P.  £lius,  (Emp.),  ancestor  of,  ii.  422.  Placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Trajan,  i±L  Announces  to  Trajan  the  death  of  Nerva, 
422.  Marries  the  emperor's  grand-niece,  45^  Distinguishes  himself  in 
-various  ways,  423.  Promoted  to  the  highest  honours,  4fLL  Dispute 
whether  he  was  really  adopted  by  Trajan,  4iLL  Acknowledired 
emperor,  425.  Resolves  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  abandon  Mesopota- 
mia and  the  other  Eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  42fL  Allows  the 
Parthian  king  Chosroes  to  be  restored,  42(L  Quits  Antioch  and 
arnves  at  Rome,  where  he  displays  great  liberality,  422.  Goes  into 
Moesia,  and  checks  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Sarmatians  and 
Rozolani,  42S.  Exposed  to  great  odium  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Nigrinus,  and  three  other  persons  of  consular  rank,  429.  Begins  to 
visit  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  43L  Establishes  gtrict 
military  discipline,  432.  Goes  into  Britain,  433.  Disgraces  Septitius 
Clarus  and  others,  433.  Visits  Spain  and  Mauritania,  43a.  Journeys 
of,  to  Athens,  Sicily,  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  Ejrj-pt,  435.  Issues 
an  edict  to  protect  the  Christians,  4^  Regulates  reli^ous  ceremonies, 
and  establishes  schools  of  learning,  443.  Attacked  with  illness,  and 
deliberates  on  the  choice  of  a  successor,  446.  Adopts  L.  Verus,  A47. 
Retire:)  to  Tibur,  448.  Puts  Serviauus  and  others  to  death,  44S. 
.  Adopts  T.  Antoninus,  451.  Attempts  to  destroy  himself,  452.  Dies 
at  Boise,  453.  The  senate  wish  to  disgrace  the  memory  of,  453. 
Antoninus  succeeds  in  inducing  the  senate  not  to  disgrace  the  memory 
of,  454.  Alters  the  civil  polity  of  the  Romans,  454.  Publishes  the 
Perpetual  Edict,  455.  Enacts  various  laws,  455.  Learning  and  accom- 
plishments of,  450.  Fastidiousness  of,  458.  Envy  of,  45Q.  Wit  of,  4rti). 
Curiosity  of,  460.  Character  and  person  of,  461.  The  principal 
writers  of  the  age  of,  462.   Laws  of,  respecting  Christians,  47ft- 
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Hadrianeiaj  whether  intended  for  Christian  worship  or  aot|  ii. 
Hadrianothera,  citj  of,  ii.  457. 

Halotus,  an  eonacb,  admimsters  poiBon  to  Claudius,  L  153. 
Hateriua,  Q.,  L  93. 

Hebron,  City  of,  taken  by  Simon,  son  of  Oioras,  ii. 
Heliodorod  patronized  by  Hadrian,  ii. 

Helius,  the  freed-man  of  Nero,  rules  Italy  in  his  master's  absence,  L  473. 

With  difficulty  persuades  Nero  to  return  from  Greew,  474. 
Helvetia  ravaged  by  Caecina,  ii.  42* 

Helvidius,  Priscus,  disputes  in  the  senate  with  Yitellius,  ii. 
Helvidius,  son  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  i^44. 
Hercnlaneum,  part  of,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  L         Buried  by 

ashes,  ii.  204* 
Hercules,  tradition  respecting^,  L  328. 
Herculeus,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Agrippina,  L  323* 
Herxnanduri,  the,  contest  between  the  Cacti  and,  L  385. 
Hermog-enes  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  322. 

Herod  the  Great,  death  of,  L  67.  Cruel  instructions  of,  to  his  sister 
Salome,  on  his  death-bed,  al.    Division  of  the  territories  of,  [iL. 

Herod,  brother  of  A^rippa,  receives  from  Claudius  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  L  ^ 

Herodium,  Bassus  takes  the  fortress  of,  ii.  2fll* 

Hiero  and  other  nobles  attempt  the  restoration  of  Artabanus,  L  2iH. 

Hilarius,  fi-eed-man  of  Vitellius,  accuses  M.  Cluvius  Rufus,  ii.  79. 

Hispania  Tarraconeosis,  province  of,  otfered  to  Galba,  ii.  5. 

Hispo,  the  informer,  L  IliL 

Honoratus,  Antouius,  resists  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  ii.  6. 
Hostilia,  Csecina  orders  troops  to  march  to,  ii.  07. 
Hyrcaniaos,  the,  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  L  403.  Send 
ambassadors  to  Antoninus  Pius,  47(L 

L 

lazyg^  admitted  into  the  Roman  service,  ii.  OS.  Despoiled  by  Dece- 
balus,  395.  Send  ambassadors  to  Hadrian,  443*  Treat  with 
M.  Antoninus,  aliL 

Iberians,  the,  invade  Armenia,  L  2Q(L 

Icelus,  favourite  of  Galba,  ii.  10.    Put  to  death  by  Otho,  32. 

Iceni,  the,  Boadicea  instig-ates,  to  take  up  arms,  L  407. 

Idumeans,  the,  the  Zealots  send  for  the  assistance  of,  ii,  2QL  Commit 

great  slaufrhter  at  Jerusalem,  202.     Return  home,  204.  TIjc 

country  of,  invaded  by  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  208. 
Ignatius,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  410. 
Ilium,  satirical  reply  of  Tiberius  to  the  people  of,  L  l.^Q- 
Impeachments,  numerous,  made  under  Tiberius,  L  1^6- 
ImperatoVy  title  of,  assumed  by  Octavius,  i«  4.    In  what  sense  used  by 

J.  Caesar,  ^ 
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IncitaCus,  regtu^  of  Caim  for  his  horse,  L  235.  Made  the  priest  of 
Caiits, 

Indian  philosopher  biims  himself  in  the  presence  of  Augtistns,  L  2SL 
Indians  make  presents  to  Augustus,  L  Send  ambassadors  to 

Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  470. 
Informers  protected  by  Tiberius,  L  158. 
Insechi,  the,  L 

Interumnium,  murder  of  Dolabella  at,  ii.  I£L 
Itttermelium  Albium,  pillaged  bj  Otho's  troops,  ii.  53. 
Isauria,  disturbances  in,  L  63. 

Isis,  priests  of,  destroyed,  L  136.    Statue  of,  thrown  into  the  rirer,  13a. 

Italica,  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  iL  22D.     Favoured  by 

Hadrian,  i^A. 
Italicus,  king:  of  the  Cherusci,  L  309. 

Italicus,  king  of  the  Suevi,  brings  succours  to  Vespafdan,  iL  9& 

Italicus,  Silius,  flourishes  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  ii.  Sol. 

Italy,  Mudanus  leads  an  army  for  the  inTusion  of,  ii.  M±  Antonius 
Primus  advises  a  descent  into,  S&  People  of,  revise  to  purchase  cap- 
tlTes,  108.  Philosophers  of  every  sect  banished  by.  Domitian  from, 
346.  -  Candidates  for  office  required  by  Trajan  to  hold  a  part  of 
their  lauded  property  in,  2QR. 

Izatcs,  king  of  Adiabene,  L  327. 

J. 

Jamblichus,  L 

Jamnia,  the  inhabitants  of,  raise  an  altar  to  Caius,  L  254. 
Janus,  temple  of,  shut,  L  2^    Shut  but  twice  before,  3.  Shut  by  Augus- 
tus, IB ;  by  Vespasian,  ii. 
Japha  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  IM. 

Jerusalem,  Florus's  mcrilegious  act  ot,  ii.  177.  NeapoUtanus  visits,  17fj. 
Agrippa  compelled  to  leave,  181.  Agrippa  sends  cavalry  to,  181 . 
The  Christians  escape  from,  187.  Josephus  honoured  with  a  public 
mourning  at,  1^  Impious  atrocities  of  Zealots  at,  20Q.  Idnmeans 
and  Zealots  commit  great  slaughter  at,  2Q2m  Zacharias  murdered  in 
the  Temple  of,  203.  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  admitted  into,  209. 
Eleazar  forms  a  third  party  at,  2IL  Titus  prepares  for  the  siege  of, 
214.  Brief  description  of  city  and  temple  of,  215.  Titus  advances 
against  the  city  of,  216.  Grievous  famine  at,  224.  Encompassed  by 
Titus  with  a  wall,  227.  The  famine  increases  at,  22B.  Sacrilegious 
conduct  at,  22^  Daily  sacritices  omitted  in  the  Temple  at,  2^ 
Engagement  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  at,  236.  The  Romans 
bum  the  clobters  of  the  Temple  of,  237.  A  woman  devours  her  own 
son  during  the  famine  at,  240.  The  Holy  House  is  consumed  at, 
242.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  city  of,  252.  Titus  laments  the  de- 
struction  of,  252.  Called  iElia  Capitolina,  443. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ii.242. 

Jews,  the,  punishment  of,  L  134.  Persecution  of,  at  Alexandria,  23L 
Firmly  resist  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Caius  in  the  Temple  at 
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Jerusalem,  255.  Claudius  issues  edicts  in  favour  of,  233.  Expelled 
from  Rome  by  Claudius,  32tL  Hostilities  between  the  Samaritans 
and,  fomented  by  Ventidius  Cumanua,  34fl.  Contest  between  the 
Syrians,  Alexandrians,  and,  ii.  184.  Massacre  of,  at  Damascus, 
IfiQ.  Repulsed  from  Ascalon,  IflQ.  Destroyed  at  Joppa,  IQiL 
Driven  from  Mount  Tabor,  IM.  Destroy  the  mounds  and  works 
which  the  Romans  had  erected  with  great  labour,  22&  Miserable 
&te  of  those  who  deserted  to  the  Romans,  230.  A  most  dreadful 
carnage  is  made  of,  245.  Commanded  to  pay  their  half-shekel  into  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  2i53.  The  insurrections  and  atrocities  of,  in  Egypt, 
Lybia,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  440.  Revolt  against  Hadrian,  !fct2. 
Reduced  to  submission,  411.  Uneucessful  rebellion  of,  470. 
Joppa,  the  Jews  are  destroyed  at,  ii.  19a. 

Josephus,  the  historian,  appointed  governor  of  the  two  Galilees,  ii.  is.'^. 
Recovers  the  city  of  Tiberias,  Ififi.  Surrenders  himself  to  the 
Romans,  LflS^  Predicts  to  Vespasian  that  he  will  be  emperor,  103. 
Honoored  with  a  pubHc  mourning  at  Jerusalem,  IM.  Liberated  by 
Vespasian  at  Berytus,  2iL  Commanded  by  Titus  to  address  the 
Jews,  Sent  agfain  with  a  peaceful  message,  23iL  Records 

prodigies  portending  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
247. 

Jotapat,  dty  of,  taken  by  Titus,  ii.  Ifi2< 
Jnbo,  King,  obtains  other  countries  for  Numidia,  L  ISL 
Judeea  made  a  Roman  province,  L  03.  Disturbed  by  the  rivalry  of 
Cumanus  and  Felix,  24&.  Vespasian  declared  emperor  in,ii.  Q2±  State 
of  affairs  in,  134.  Titus  entrusted  by  Vespasian  with  conquest  of,  108. 
Origin  of  the  warin,  125»  Gessius  Florus,  procurator  of,  175.  I« 
nearly  subjugated  by  Vespasian,  202.  Lands  of,  put  to  sale  by  Ves- 
pasian, 262. 

J u hones,  fires  issue  from  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the,  L  3SiL 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  mairied  to  Marcellus,  L  liL    Gives  birth 

to  a  sou  named  Caius,  2fi.  Gives  birth  to  a  second,  named  Lucius,  35. 

Married  to  Tiberius,  42.    Banished  to  Pandataria,  58.    Marriage  of, 

with  Tiberius  dissolved,  5&  Death  of,  107. 
Julia,  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  licentiousness  and  disgrace  of,  L  62. 

Death  of,  120. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  married  to  M.  Vinicius,  L  IfiO. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  death  of,  ii.  21L 

Julianus  defeats  the  Dacians,  ii.  332. 

Julianus,  Salvius,  ii.  454. 

Junia,  death  of,  L  Ufi.   Will  of,  IM. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus  upbi'aids  Augustus  in  a  vision,  L  25. 

Jupiter  Tonans,  Augustus  dedicates  temple  of,  L  25. 

Jupiter  Vindex,  L  455. 

Justin,  the  epitomizer  of  Trog^s  Pompeius,  ii.  45^). 

Juvenal,  the  poet,  an  ornament  of  the  age  of  Domitian,  ii.  357.  Sent  into 

honourable  exile,  357. 
Juvenalia,  the,  L  39Q. 
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K. 

Knights  and  their  descendanta  forbidden  by  Augnstui  to  dance  in  the 
theatre,  L  24.  Pen&itted  to  fight  aa  gladiators,  7K  Seala  m  front  of 
the  people  granted  to,  429. 

L. 

Labeo,  Antittiiia,  freedom  of,  L  42. 
Labeo,  Pomponius,  death  of,  L  196. 

Lacedsemonians  receive  marks  of  distinction  from  Aagustus,  L  22. 
Laco,  captain  of  the  guard,  L  177. 

Laco,  Cornelius,  fayourite  of  Galba,  ii.  ID.  Put  to  death  bj  Otho,  ai . 
Lampridius,  remarkable  passage  in,  ii.  4fi(L  I 
Laodicea,  earthquake  in,  L 
Lamia,  ^lius,  put  to  death  bj  Domitian,  ii.  227. 

Larg^,  JElius,  perfidious  conduct  of,  L  12.     Expedition  of,  into 

%ypt,  20.  • 
Lateranns,  Plautius,  death  of,  L  446.  • 
Latiaris,  Latinius,  L  IBiL    Death  of,  ISO. 
Laws,  Tiberius  refuses  to  enact  any  new  sumptuary,  L  142. 
L^on,  the  Thundering^  ii.  509. 

Legions,  number  of,  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Aug-u£tus,i.  6(L  Number 

and  stations  of,  under  Tiberius,  1^ 
Lepidus,  L  L   Death  of,  42^ 
Lepidus,  M.,  saying  of  Augustus  concerning,  L  9& 
Lepidua,  Paulua  iEmiliua,  L  24. 
Letter  of  Tiberius  to  the  senate,  L  186. 

Letters,  Claudius  introduces  three  new,  into  the  Alphabet,  L  201. 
Lerias  murdered  by  the  Zealots,  ii.  200. 

Libel,  actions  for,  L  1 12.  Actions  for,  revived,  235.  Antistius  accused 
of,  412. 

Liberty,  statue  erected  to,  L  ISO. 

Libo,  Drusug,  accusation  and  denth  of  L  118. 

Libya,  insurrection  and  atrocities  of  the  Jews  in,  ii.  410. 

Lidnianus,  Piso,  adopted  by  GalUa,  ii.  16.  Introduced  to  the  soldiers,  17. 
Introduced  to  the  senate,  17*   Attacked  and  slain,  2i. 

Liciniua,  procurator  of  Gaul,  rapacity  and  artihce  of,  L  37. 

Ligurians,  the,  reduced  to  slavery  L  30. 

Lingonea,  the,  openly  secede  from  the  Romana,  ii.  liiL 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  statues  to,  L  49.  Enrolled  amongrst  those  who 
had  been  thrice  mothers.  49.^  Su?pect«d  of  causing  the  death  of  Caius 
aud  Ludua,  fi2-  Advice  of,  to  Ausrustus  respecting  conspiracy  of  Cinna, 
63.  Said  to  have  poisoned  Aucrustua,  82.  Receives  the  name  of 
Augusta,  82.  Precautions  of,  on  death  of  Augustus,  92.  Under  what 
circumstances  became  the  wife  of  Augustus,  94.  Death  of,  171. 
Account  of,  172.   Called  Julia  Augusta,  172. 

Livia,  wife  of  Drusus,  gives  birth  to  twins,  L  124. 
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UriHa,  daug'hter  of  Drusus,  L  4ft. 
Livy,  the  historian,  death  of,  L  12q^ 

Locusta  givea  Ag-rippina  poison  to  destroy  Claudius,  L  Z&Im  Prepares 

poison  for  Britaxmicus,  367.   Immuoitj  and  rewards  of,  3fi&. 
Lollius,  M.,  L  GO. 

London,  massacre  of  the  people  of,  L  408. 

Longina,  Domitia,  married  by  Domitian,  11.  300.   The  jealousy  of,  322. 
LongmuS;  ^milius,  the  murderer  of  Vocula,  put  to  death,  ii.  153. 
Longrinus,  Cossius,  put  to  death  by  Caius,  L  259. 
Longinus,  C.  Cassius,  banished,  L  459. 

Longinus  taken  captive  by  Decebalus,  ii.  2QSu    Poisons  himself,  2M. 
Longiis,  Cassius,  chosen  commander  by  the  soldiers,  U.  IQSL 
Lucan,  the  poet,  death  and  character  of,  L  447. 
Luclan,  U.  32L 

Lucius,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  styled 
Csesar,  L  25.  Arrogance  of,  52.  Receives  the  same  honours  as  Caius, 
5&    Death  of,  dL 

Ludlla,  daughter  of  M.  Antoninus,  married  to  L.  Verus,  11.  492.  To 
Claudius  Pompeianus,  50d. 

LucuUus  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  32S. 

Lupercus,  Mummius,  sent  by  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  against  Civills,  11.  145. 

Deserted  by  the  Ubii  and  Treveri,  1^  S^nt  to  the  prophetess  Veleda, 

152.    Murdered  on  the  road,  152. 
Lupus,  Curtlus,  suppresses  the  Insurrection  of  Curtlslus  and  the  slaves, 

L15Z. 

Lupus,  Julius,  sent  to  put  Cnesonla  and  her  child  to  death,  L  225. 

Laments  his  fate,  229. 
Lupus,  Julius,  ii.  464. 
Luxury,  enactments  to  restrain,  L  119. 
Lycia  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  ii.  258.   Commotions  in, 
Lycian  ambassador,  a,  deprived  of  his  Roman  freedom,  L  292. 
Lyclans,  the,  deprived  of  their  liberty  by  Claudius,  L  292. 
Lygdus,  an  eunuch,  poisons  Drusus,  L  149. 

Lyonnese,  the,  Nero  relieves,  L  4fil.  Incite  Valen«  against  the  peo])le  of 
Vienne,  ii.  41. 

M. 

Macedonia,  province  of,  transferred  to  Tiberiui*,  L  113L    Restored  to  the 

senate,  292. 
Macer,  Clodius,  put  to  death  by  Galba,  11.  tL 
Macherus,  Bassus  takes  the  citadel  of,  ii.  262. 
Maori  na,  Pompeia,  banished,  L  190. 

Macro,  Nasvius  Sertorius,  nj^pointed  pnefect  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
L  177.  Power  of,  and  subserviency  of,  to  Caius  Caesar,  207.  Hastens 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  212.    Put  to  death  by  Caius,  226. 

Maecenas  advises  Augustus  to  retain  the  supreme  power,  L  2.  Death  of, 
52.   Anecdote  of,  52.   Character  of,  52. 

Msecianus,  eon  of  Avidlus  Cassius,  put  to  death  by  his  troops,  ii.  318. 
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Ma^strates,  election  of,  transferred  to  the  senate,  L  OIL   Restored  to  the 

people,  2-20,    Caius  deprives  the  people  of  the  election  of  their,  241. 
Magnus,  Cn.  Pompeius,  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  L  304. 
MajestaSf  actions  distinguished  hj  the  name  of,  L  ILL 
Manahem,  head  of  the  seditious  party  at  Jerusalem, ii.  Ifi2.  Death  of,  lisS. 
Mansuetus,  Julius,  a  Spanish  soldier^  killed  by  his  own  son,  ii. 
Marcellus,  Asinius,  L  4LL 
Marcellus,  Eprius,  L  375. 

Marcellus  marries  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  L  Ifl,  Privilege 

allowed  to,  2(L   Jealous  of  Agrippa,  2L    Death  of,  22,    Death  of, 

imputed  to  Livia,  22. 
Marcellus  conspires  against  Vespasian,  ii.  22i 
Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan,  ii.  38fi. 
Marcomanni,  the,  defeat  Domitian,  ii.  333. 
Marcomannic  war,  the,  ii.  4fifii    Finished,  5HL    Renewed,  52-2. 
Marius,  Sex.  precipitated  from  Tarpeian  rock,  L  IQiL 
Mariccus,  an  impious  fanatic,  ii.  71.   Put  to  death,  7ft. 
Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Snevi,  engages  the  Romans,  L  £xp>elled 

from  his  dominions,  12L    Lives  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  128. 
Marriages  between  uncles  and  nieces  legalized,  L  32L 
Mars  us,  Vibius,  lieutenant  of  Syria,  L 
Martialis,  Julius,  does  not  oppose  Otho,  ii.  21. 
Martianus,  (assumed  name  of  Icenus,)  favourite  of  Oalba,  ii.  10. 
Wartyr,  Justin,  apology  of,  for  the  Christians,  ii.  428. 
Masada,  fortrej^s  of,  attacked  by  the  Jews,  ii.  IfiL   Capture  of,  by  the 

Romans,  2^ 
Massa,  Bebius,  recognizes  L.  Piso,  ii.  140- 
Mastor  shrinks  from  killing  Hadrian,  ii.  4fi2. 
Matthias,  put  to  death  by  Simon  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  529. 
Mauritania  subdued  and  divided  into  two  provinces,  L  28^  Disturbances 

in,  ii.  426,  435. 
Mauricns,  Junins,  reprehends  the  emperor  Nerva,  ii  364. 
Maiimus,  Gavius,  praetorian  prasfect,  ii.  467. 
Maximos,  the  philosopher,  intimate  with  M.  Antoninus,  ii.  436. 
Maximus.  Val.,  L  2}JL 

Maximus,  TrebeUius,  superseded  by  Vettius  Bolanus,  ii,  80- 
Media,  kingdom  of,  ravaged  by  the  Alani,  ii.  262. 
Mediolanum,  declares  for  Vitellius,  ii.  43. 

M«gabyzu8,  the  Persian  satrnp,  shrewd  observation  of,  respecting  the 
Chalcedonians,  L  3M. 

Meherdates,  the  Parthians  solicit,  as  their  king,  L  322.    Defeated  by 

Gotarzes,  322. 
Mdla,  Anneeus,  the  brother  of  Seneca,  death  of,  L  402. 
Meranon,  statue  of,  L  1^ 

Mercenaries,  foreign,  resolve  to  revenge  the  death  of  Calus,  L  221. 
Mesopotamia,  Trajan  captures  several  cities  in,  ii.  404.  Insurrection  and 

atrocities  of  the  Jews  in,  410.    Hadrian  resolves  to  relinquish,  426. 
Messala,  Valerius,  hberality  of  Nero  to,  L  325.  ' 
MessaUna,  conspiracy  of,  a^inst  Silanus,  L  2fi8.    Venality,  cruelty, 
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and  licentioosneM  of,  2^  Intrigaes  of,  with  Mnester,  2D(L  Effects 
the  destnxction  of  Valerias  Asiaticus,  and  causes  Poppaaa  to  put 
herself  to  death,  aOiL   Married  to  C.  Silins,  ai^   Put  to  death,  ai^ 

Messalinus,  Cotta,  death  of,  L  186. 

Messalinus,  Valerius,  governor  of  Dalmatia,  L  60. 

Messene,  island  of,  submits  to  Trajan,  ii. 

Metilius,  a  Roman  commander  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  IM. 

Mevania,  army  of  Vitellius  halts  at,  ii.  1 16. 

Milichua,  the  freed-man  of  Scevinus,  informs  gainst  his  master,  L 

Military,  the,  attached  to  Octavius  by  donations,  L  1. 

Military  serrice,  time  of,  fixed,  L  AL 

MiUiariwn  Aureum,  L  2& 

Milvian  Bridge,  slaughter  at  the,  ii  2^ 

Minerva,  games  instituted  in  honour  of,  ii. 

Minucianus,  Annius,  joins  the  conspiracy  of  Chaerea,  L  2fiL 

Minutianus,  Marcus,  L  288. 

Misenum,  Tiberius  dies  at,L  210. 

Misfortunes  amongst  the  Romans  imagined  to  proceed  from  Augustus 

ceasing  to  be  consul,  L  22. 
Mithridates,  Augustus  bestows  Commagene  on,  L  28. 
Mithridates  obtains  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  but  is  soon  expelled  from 

it,  L  Imprisoned  by  Caius,  and  liberated  by  Claudius, 

Recovers  Armenia,  of  which  he  had  been  deprired,  008.  Murdered 

by  Rhadamistus,  342. 
Mithridates  appomted  king  of  the  country  near  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phorus,  L  232.    Rebels  against  the  Romans,  and  deprived  of  his 

dominions,  323.    Attempts  their  recovery,  32JL    Surrenders  himself 

to  Eunones,  and  is  sent  captive  to  Rome,  329. 
Mnester,  the  dancer,  intrigues  of  Messalina  with,  L  300. 
Mcesia,  irruption  of  the  Roxolani  into,  ii.  48.    Legions  of,  declare  for 

Vwpasian,  95.   Fonteius  Agrippa  entrusted  with  protection  of,  LLL 
Mogpontiacum,  Batavians  tlx  ^eir  quarters  at,  ii.  LI2.    Legions  at,  are 

ordered  by  Vitellius  to  march  into  Italy,  liSL 
Moneses,  the  general  of  Vologeses,  L  42^ 
MonaBCUs  Hercules,  Valens  driven  into  port  of,  ii.  111. 
Montanua,  Alpinus,  sent  to  Civilis,  ii,  148. 
Months,  names  of  some,  changed,  L  460. 

Moon,  echpse  of  the,  checks  a  mutiny  in  the  Pannonian  army,  L  103. 

Moora,  the,  defeated  by  Paulinus,  L  ^4iand  by  Geta,  264.  Compelled 
by  Antoninus  Pius  to  sue  for  peace,  ii.  470. 

Mudanus  Licinius,  character  of,  ii.  80-  Encourages  Vespasian'^s  ambition, 
91.  I^adj  an  army  for  invasion  of  Italy,  04.  Commits  great 
extortion,  Oa.  Represses  the  Dacians,  U2.  Jealous  of  Antonius 
Primus,  114.  Honours  decreed  to,  IM.  Arrives  at  Rome,  laiL 
Puts  L.  Piso  to  death,  140.  Deposes  .Vinrius  Varus,  and  prepares  for 
war  against  the  Gauls,  lfi2.  Eludes  Domitian,  1M»  Puts  son  of  Vitel- 
lins  to  death,  100. 

Mundus,  a  Roman  knight,  debauches  Paulino,  through  the  priests  of 
Isis,  L  135. 
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Marena,  onceremonious  treatment  of  Augruto*  bj,  L  21.   Joins  Caepio's 

coiupirac7  agamst  Augustus,  2&   Executed)  25. 
Musa,  Antonias,  reward  of,  for  restoring  Augustus  to  health,  L  21. 
Museum,  Hadrian  visits  the,  at  Alexandria,  ii. 
Mutina,  dangrer  of  the  senators  at,  ii,^ 

N. 

Narbonne,  city  of,  injured  by  fire,  ii.  477. 

Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  aids  Messalina  in  her  plot  against 
Silanus,  L  Ridiculed  by  the  troops  intended  for  the  inrasion  of 
Britain,  22^  Procures  the  death  of  Messalina,  315.  Qusestun'an 
honours  bestowed  upon,  31fl.  Quarrels  with  Agrippina,  347.  Impu- 
dent falsehood  of,  to  Claudius,  354.  Compelled  to  destroy  himself, 
SfiQ.    Immense  wealth  of,  361. 

Namia,  army  of  Vitellius  retreats  to,  ii.  117.  Surrenders  itself,  130. 
Birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  301^ 

Nasamones,  the,  revolt  and  are  massacred,  ii.  3-20. 

Natalis,  Antonius,  L  440. 

Nauportum,  plunder  of,  L 101. 

Naval  spectacle  exhibited  on  the  Lake  Fucinus,  L  347. 
Neapolitanus  sent  by  Cestius  Gallus  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  179. 

Nemausus,  Basilica  to  the  memory  of  Plotina  erected  at,  ii.  The 

birth-place  of  Antoninus  Pius,  464. 
Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  marries  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  L  1^ 

Placed  under  g^uard,  Sent  to  island  of  Pontia,  174.  Death 

of,  LZfL 

Nero,  (Emp.),  assumes  the  manly  gown,  L  330.  Marries  Octavio,  340. 
Pleads  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  349.  Universally  acknowledged  em- 
peror, 2^  Lineage  and  early  life  of,  3aQ»  Pronounces  the  panegyric 
of  C1audiu8>  and  is  censured  for  want  of  eloquence,  3C2.  Virtuous 
beginning  of  the  reign  of,  363.  Forma  an  attachment  for  Acte,  36^ 
Friends  of,  bid  him  beware  of  his  mother,  36o.  Poisons  Britonnicus, 
367.  Deprives  Agrippina  of  her  guards,  and  removes  her  from  the 
palace,  SQQ.  Removes  the  guards  from  the  theatres,  and  performs 
the  lustration  of  the  city,  371.  Creates  riots  in  the  streets  and 
theatre,  322.  Compels  a  senator  to  destroy  himself,  373.  Endeavours 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people,  32^  LiberaUty  of,  to  Messala  and 
others,  325.  Becomes  enamoured  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  378.  Medi- 
tates, but  is  dissuaded  from,  repealing  the  customs,  380.  Saluted 
Imperatar  for  the  achievements  of  Corbulo,  383^  Resolves  to  kill  his 
mother,  387.  Adopts  the  resolution  of  drowning  her,  388.  Invites 
her  to  BaisB,  3Bfi.  Gives  authority  to  Anicetus  to  assassinate 
his  mother,  892.  Writes  to  the  senate  accusing  his  mother  of 
various  crimes,  395.  Flattered  in  his  guilt,  3fifi.  Enters  Rome  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  397.  Tormented  by  his  conscience,  397.  Kills  his 
aunt  Domitia,         Compels  the  most  illustrious  senators  to  join  in 
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hia  amusement?  and  Tices,  323^  Institutes  the  Juvenalia,  and  enrols 
the  Auptstanif  Institates  new  games  at  Rome,  IQL  Alarmed 
by  popular  rumour},  and  banUhes  Rnbelliua  Plautus,  AOL,  Marries 
Poppsea,  417.  Appears  on  the  stage  at  Naples,  420.  Present  at  a 
show  of  g-Iadiators  at  Benerentum,  420.  Puts  Torquatus  Silanus 
to  death,  430.  Discouraged  from  visiting  the  East.  ASi.  Suspected 
of  burning  Rome,  4BQ.  Depredations  and  sacrilege  of,  438.  Cruelty 
of,  to  Seneca,  4;^  Alarm  of,  at  a  comet,  Seized  with  illness  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  430.  Feasts  the  people,  421.  Acts  the  pai-t  of 
a  bride  to  Pythagoras,  431.  Attempts  to  dig  a  wide  canal  from  Lake 
Averaus  to  Ostia,  435.  Conspiracy  formed  against,  43iL  Feigned  joy 
of  the  people  on  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  against,  454.  Idolatrous 
worship  offered  to,  4^  Conduct  of,  at  the  games,  45Z.  Kills 
Poppeea  accidentally,  4M.  Puts  Antonia  to  death,  45S.  Marries 
Statilia  Messalina,  4o8.  Visits  Greece,  47(L  Performs  in  several 
games,  471.  Attempts  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  471. 
Scarcely  prevailed  on  to  leave  Greece,  474.  Enters  Naples  and  Rome 
in  a  triumphal  manner,  474.  Disregards  the  insurrection  in  Gaul, 
4.77.  Terriiied,  but  adopts  no  elective  precautions,  4IS.  Deposes  the 
consuls,  and  prepares  for  an  expedition  into  Gaul,  4Zfi.  Forsaken  by 
his  guards,  iS2.  Flees  from  Rome,  and  secretes  himself,  484.  Dt;- 
clared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  480.  Puts  himself  to  death,  48(L 
Buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  Domitii,  if^-  The  last  of  the  Ccesars,  -tH?. 
The  exterior,  character,  and  superstition  of,  487.  The  Romans  exult 
at  the  death  of,  488.  Some  Romans  honour  the  memort^  of,  488. 
Adherents  of,  punished  by  Galbo,  ii.  LL  Sacritice  offered  to  JManes  of, 
Sfi..  A  penon  afrer  his  death  pretends  to  his  name,  336.  The  remains 
of  his  golden  palace  at  Rome  burnt,  3&4. 
Neronia^  the  institution  of  the,  L  401. 

Nerra,  M.  Cocceius,  (Emp.))  raised  to  the  imperial  power,  ii.  300.  Birth 
and  character  of,  301.  Is  differently  congratulated  by  Arrius  Antoninus 

and  the  other  senators,  322.  His  virtuous  government,  363.  Some  of 
the  abuses  arising  from  his  lenity,  3M.  Calpurnius  Cra^us  conspires 
against  360.  Adopts  M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  as  his  colleague,  367.  Death 
of,  368. 

Nicomedia  visited  by  a  conflagration,  ii.  3^M. 
Nicopolis,  Epictetus  retires  to,  ii.  34& 
Night-guards  at  Rome,  establishment  of,  L  62< 
Nigrinns,  Domitius,  put  to  death,  ii.43fi. 
Nisibis,  city  of,  taken  by  Trajan,  ii.  404. 

Nobles,  the  Roman,  attached  to  Octavius  by  honours,  &c.,  L  4. 
Nola,  Augustus  dies  at,  L  81. 

Norbanus,  a  noble  Roman,  killed  by  the  German  mercenari^  of  Cains, 
L272. 

Norbanus  conspires  against  Domitian,  ii.  351. 
Novesium,  cayalry  of  Cirilis  gains  a  victory  at,  ii.  149. 
Nuceria,  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Pompeii  and,  L  4QQ. 
Nnmisius  put  to  death  by  Vaientinus  and  Tutor,  ii.  IdS. 
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Omeulum,  army  of  VeapoAian  keeps  the  Saturnalia  at,  ii.  124, 
Octavia,  mother  of  Marcellus,  death  of,  L  ^ 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Ckudios,  betrothed  to  L.  Junius  Silanus,  L  28!. 
Betrothed  to  Nero,  325.  Married  to  Nero,  340.  Divorced  and 
Iwmshed,  417.    Recalled,  ilS.    Banished  and  killed,  419. 

Octayias,  C,  father  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  L  2. 

Octavius,  undisputed  sovereign,  L  L  Alone  reaps  advantag-e  from 
civil  contests,  2.  His  parentage,  2^  His  adoption  hy  his  great- 
uncle,  2i  Assumes  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Ctesar  Octavianas,  2. 
Computation  of  the  first  jear  of  his  sway,  2.  Triumphs  for  three 
successive  days,  JL  Considers  how  to  secure  his  power,  3.  Meditates 
laying-  it  down,  3.  Consults  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  thereupon^  3- 
Liberality  to  the  array,  people,  and  nobles,  4,  Assumes  the  title  of 
Imperatory  4.  Holds  the  censorship,  fi.  Removes  unworthy  persons 
from  the  senate,  sL  Declares  that  he  had  burnt  Antony's  letters,  6. 
Performs  several  popular  acta,  6.  Usurps  absolute  power,  7^  Pre- 
tends to  reiiign  his  power,  Z>  Besought  to  retain  it,  Z<  Goarda 
of,  &  Diyides  the  provinces  with  the  senate,  8.  Declares  that 
be  assumes  their  management  for  only  IQ  years,  8*  Periodically 
renews  his  power,  12^  Honours  conferred  on,  12.  Takes  the  name 
of  Auffvstus,  13.    See  Augustus. 

Octavius  Sogitti,  devoted  conduct  of  frecd^an  of,  L  3IL 

Olbia,  the  ci^  of,  ii.  471. 

Olennius,  governor  of  the  Frisii,  L  170. 

Olivet,  Mount,  the  Jews  attack  the  troops  of  'Htos  at,  ii.  217. 

Ombi,  cruelty  of  the  people  of,  ii.  434. 

Omtilns,  rudeness  of,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  423.    Slanders  the  mother 

of  M.  Antoninus  to  Antoninus  Pius,  4^ 
Ordovices,  the,  Agricola  marches  against,  ii.  313. 
Orestilla,  Li  via,  ij  '2'2Q. 

Orkneys,  the,  discovered  and  subdued  by  the  Romans,  ii.  323. 

Orodes,  son  of  Artabanus,  sent  to  avenge  the  death  of  Arsacea,  L  2i2Q. 

Wounded  by  Pharasmanea,  201. 
Orphitus,  Pactius,  defeat  of,  L  SSL. 

Ostorius,  proprcetor  of  Britain,  defeats  the  Iceni,  i^  833.  Son  of,  obtains 
a  civic  crown,  333.  Captures  Caractacus,  335.  Dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Didius,  338. 

Otho,  L.  &ther  of  M.  Odio,  favourite  of  Tiberius,  iLJKL  Proconsul  of 
Africa,  3(L  Deprived  of  favour  of  Claudius,  30.  Enrolled  among 
the  patridans,  3(L    Marries  Albia  Terentia,.30. 

Otho,  M.  (Emp.)  aspiring  to  be  adopted  by  Galba  as  sublessor,  is  disap- 
pointed, ii.  15.  Incited  to  seize  the  imperial  crown,  18.  Wina  the 
affections  and  corrupts  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers,  1^  Declared 
emperor,  21.  Harangues  the  soldiers,  and  distribute}  arms  among 
them,  23.  Ancestors  and  early  youth  of,  30.  Introduced  to-  Nero, 
3L    Puts  Laco  and  Icelus  to  death,  3L     Receives  the  imperial 
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title«,  33»  Allows  the  ritea  of  burial  to  Piso  and  Vinius,  83.  Dis- 
turbed by  dreams,  Promotes  Marius  Celsus,  44.  Makes  fruit- 
less proposals  to  Vitellius,  45.  Acknowledged  by  the  troops  in 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Africa,  and  the  East,  41^  Replaces  the  statues 
of  Poppoea,  Hesitates  about  honourinfp  Nero's  memory,  12. 

Arraug^es  hit  plans  of  war,  and  departs  firom  Rome,  52.  Makes  a 
successful  descent  on  Gallia  Narbonensis,  53.  Troops  of,  suspect 
and  traduce  their  commander,  5Z<  Advised  by  PauUinus  to  continue 
the  war,  ^  ResolTes  to  hazard  an  engag^ement,  00.  Retires  to 
Brixellum,  60.  Army  of,  encamps  at  Bebriacum,  (LL  Is  defeated  by 
the  Vitellians,  62.  Hesolyes  to  kill  himself,  04.  His  motives,  65. 
Provides  for  the  safety  of  his  friends,  66-  Stabs  himself,  and  is 
speedily  buried,  66.  His  soldiers  commit  self-destruction,  67.  His 
character,  &c.,  68.  Cocceianus,  his  nephew,  put  to  death  for  cele- 
brating: birthday  of,  322. 
Ovid,  banishment  of,  L  22.  Death  of,.  125. 

P. 

Pacarius,  procurator  of  Corsica,  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  ii.  54. 
Paconianus,  Sextius,  strangled  in  prison,  L  198. 
Paconis,  king  of  Media,  ii.  267. 

Paconis  appointed  king  of  the  Lazi  by  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  470. 
Pacuviusy  S.,  devotes  himself  to  Augustus,  L  15.   Success  of  his  adula- 
tion, Ifi. 
Psetus,  Articuleius,  L  31. 
Poetua,  CsBcinna,  L  290. 

PsBtus,  Cosenniufl  invested  in-  his  camp,  L  425.  Corbulo  hastens  to  suc- 
cour, 425.  Surrenders  to  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  Corbulo,  425. 

PsBtus,  Cesennius,  governor  of  Syria,  accuses  Antiochus,  ii.  265. 

PsBtus,  Thrasea,  leaves  the  senate-house  when  Nero's  letter  is  read,  L 
896.  Bold  opposition  of,  to  Nero,  413.  Accusation  of,  464.  Death 
of,  466. 

Palace,  golden,  of  Nero,  L  434. 
Palatium,  L  12. 

Palestine,  commotions  in,  iL  426. 

Pallantium,  town  of,  favoured  by  Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  476. 

Pallas,  the  servant  of  Antonia,  sent  to  accuse  Sejanus,  L  174. 

Pallas,  the  freed-man  of  Claudius,  urges  the  emperor  to  adopt  Domitius, 
the  son  of  Agrippina,  L  330.  Extravagant  honours  paid  by  the  senate 
to,  346.  Immense  wealth  of,  361.  Removed  from  the  management 
of  finances,  366.  Charge  against,  and  arrogant  conduct  of,  370. 
Death  of,  ML 

Palma,  Aulus  Cornelius,  governor  of  Syria,  ii.  400.  Trajan  erects  a 
statue  to,  401. 

Pandataria,  island  of,  L  174. 
PanhelUnium,  H  adrian  erects  the,  ii.  436. 

Pannonia,  legions  of,  declare  for  Vespasian,  ii.  95.  Officers  of,  hold 
council  at  Petovio,      Two  legions  from,  join  Antonius  at  Patavium,  OIL 
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Pannonians,  the,  triumph  of  Octayicu  for  conquest  of,  L  2.   Rerolt  and 

are  subdued,        Revolt  after  death  of  Ag^ppa,  and  are  subdued  bj 
Tiberius,  ^    Engpage  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  4d.    War  with, 
Qa»   Desire  peace,  ZL 
Papinius,  Sex.,  death  of,  L  2D9. 

Papinius,  tribune  of  the  pmtonan  gfuarda,  inyited  to  join  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Chterea,  L  200. 
Paphians  the,  liberality  of  Augustus  to,  L  ^ 

Pappioa  and  Poppseus,  bw  of,  L  22.   Inau£Elcient  for  the  purposes  of  its 

enactment,  139. 
ParentaliA,  the,  L  2Zfi. 

Paris,  the  dancer,  put  to  death  by  DomJtian,  ii.  BZL 

Parthamasiris  ttolicits  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  from  Trajan,  iL  4(LL  le 

refused,  loa.    U  killed,  iQ^ 
Parthamaspates  appointed  king  of  the  Parthiana,  ii.  410. 
Parthenius  conspires  against  Domitian,  ii.  ML    Co-op>eTOtea  in  rai^ng 

N^erva  to  the  imperial  power,  QQJl   Put  to  death  by  .^lianas  Caa- 

perius,  3fiZ. 

Parthia,  the  nobles  of,  send  ambassadors  to  Home,  L  133.  Bardanes  and 
Gotarzes  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of,  307. 

Parthians,  the,  sue  for  peace,  L  30.  Solicit  a  king  from  Augustus,  OA. 
Drive  Phroataces  fram  their  country,  6a.  Bestow  the  crown  on 
Orodes  and  kill  him,  Receive  Vonoaes  as  their  king,  fio.  Send 
ambassadors  to  solicit  Meherdates  as  their  king,  222.  Tmce  between 
the  Romans  and,  Support  a  false  Nero,  ii.  236.  Parthamaspates 

appointed  their  king,  illL   Threaten  war  with  Rome, 

Passienus,  observations  of  the  orator,  L  IMm 

Patavium,  Cascina  proceeds  to,  ii.  fi2.  Taken  possession  of  by  Antoniua, 

00.    Two  legions  from  Pannonia  join  Antonius  at,  09. 
Paterculus,  Veil.,  i.  21a. 

Paulina  persuaded  by  the  priests  of  Isis  that  the  god  Anubis  is  in  lore 

with  her,  L  l2iL 
Paulina,  Domida,  the  mother  of  Hadrian,  ii.  422. 

Paulina,  Lollia,  wife  of  C.  Memmius,  married  to  Caius,  L  229.  Divorced 
by  Caius,  242.  Recommended  to  Claudius  for  wife,  222.  Death  of^  326. 

Paulina,  the  wife  of  Seneca,  opens  her  veins,  L  Life  of^  ordered  to 
be  saved,  450. 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  defeats  the  Moors,  L  2M. 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  general  of  Otho,  ii.  52.  Defeats  Csecina,  SL  Ad- 
vises Otho  to  continue  the  war,  5iL   Pardoned  by  Vitellius,  TL 

Paulinus,  Valerius,  induces  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  ii.  LLL 

Paullus,  Julius,  an  eminent  Batavian,  ii.  14^ 

Pausanias,  ii.  621. 

Pedo,  the  consul,  manner  of  death  of,  ii.  406. 

PelignuB,  procurator  of  Cappadocia,  urges  Rhadamistus  to  assume  the 

diadem,  L  344. 
Pennus,  Pompeius,  L  267. 
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People,  the  Roman,  captivated  by  the  bounty  of  Octavius,  L  Am 

Penea  subjugated  by  Placidas,  ii.  20ft. 

Percenniua  incites  the  troops  in  Pannonia  to  sedition,  L  100. 

Penecutions  at  Rome,  under  Tiberius,  L 

Persian  gulf,  Trajan  visits  the,  ii.  408* 

Pestilence  ravages  the  Roman  empire,  ii.  495. 

Petina,  ^a,  recommended  to  Claudius  for  wife,  L  822. 

Petovio,  council  held  at,  ii.  £f8^ 

Petra,  capital  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  ii.  400. 

Petronia,  wife  of  Vitellius,  afterwards  of  Dobbella,  ii.  79. 

Petronius,  governor  of  Syria,  collects  an  army  at  Ptolemaia,  L  254. 

Intercedes  with  Caius  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  2M. 
Petronius,  C,  Accusation  of,  L 102,    Death  of,  4fi3.   Supposed  to  be 

Petronius  Arbiter,  463. 
Petronius,  Titus  Flavius,  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  ii,  132. 
Phsedrus,  L  218. 

Phalacrine,  birth-place  of  Vespasian,  ii.  132. 
Phanniaa  appointed  high-priest  by  the  Zealots,  ii.  200. 
Phaon,  the  freed-man  of  Nero,  L  4Mm 

Pharasmanes,  king  of  Armenia,  L  Iflfi-  Hires  some  Armenians,  and 
procures  the  aid  of  the  Albanians,  2QCL  Assists  his  brother  Mithridates, 
aoa.   Urges  his  son  Rhadamistus  to  attack  Mithridates,  342. 

Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  L  382.   Obtains  port  of  Armenia,  403. 

Pharasmanes,  Hadrian's  liberality  to,  ii.  Visits  Rome,  470. 

Philip  obtains  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis  and  Paneas,  i^ 

Philippopolis  besieged  by  the  Thracians,  L  140. 

Philo,  embassy  of,  to  Caius,  L  252.   Contemptuously  treated,  25S. 

Philopator,  king  of  Cilicia,  death  of,  L  122. 

Phcebe,  the  freed-woman  of  Julia,  i^  6iL 

Phoenicia,  Titus  visits  the  cities  of,  ii.  2ML 

Phceniz,  appearance  of  a,  L  IQa.   Fictions  concerning  the,  195. 

Phraataces  kills  his  father  Phraates,  L  fig.  Driven  from  the  country  by 
his  subjects,  65.    Death  of,  65. 

Phraates  restores  the  Roman  standards,  L  22.  Sends  hostages  to  Rome, 
64.    Killed  by  his  son  Phmataces,  iisL 

Phraates  demanded  of  Tiberius  by  the  Parthian  nobles  for  their  king  i 
Iflfl.    Dies  in  Syria,  199. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  L  UL   Disgrace  of,  206. 

Piso,  C.  Calpumiiis,  joins  a  conspiracy  against  Nero,  L  4iJ2.  Put  to 
death,  445. 

Piso,  Cn.,  made  govenior  of  Syria,  L  123.  Wife  of,  instigated  by 
Augusta  to  mortify  Agrippina,  123.  Offers  sacrifices  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Germanicus,  132.   Trial  and  death  of,  132. 

Piso,  Licinianus,  adopted  by  Galba,  ii.  Ifi.    Intax)duced  to  the  soldierv 
12.   Introduced  to  the  senate,  12.   Attacked  and  slain,  25, 

Piso,  L.,  bold  spirit  of,  L  llfl. 

Piso,  L.,  put  to  death  by  Mucianus,  ii.  140. 

Placentia,  defence  of,  by  Spurinna,  ii.  55. 
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Placidus,  subjugfatei  Pema,  ii.  206. 
Planasia,  the  ialand  of,  L  83. 

Plancinii,  insti^ted  to  mortiiy  Agrippina,  L  123.  Extrarogant  joy  of, 
at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  IM.  Abandons  her  husband  in  hia  danger, 
138.  Pardoned  through  the  influence  of  Augusta,  1^  Death  o^  lfl3. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  L  24^ 

Plautiud  Aulus,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  troops  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  L  223.  Defeats  Caractacus  and  Togodumnu^, 
294.  Honoured  with  an  ovation,  2UiL  Acquits  his  wife  of  being 
guilty  of  "  foreign  superstition,"  375. 

Plautus,  Rubellius,  banishment  of,  L  401.    Put  to  death,  ilfi. 

PUny,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  courageous  death  of  Arria,  L  292. 

Pliny  the  elder,  the  manner  of  death  of,  ii.  2Q&^ 

Pliny  the  younger,  exposed  to  great  peril  at  Misennm,  ii.  297.  Succeeds 
Trajan  as  consul,  and  pronounces  his  panegyric,  377.  Remarks  upon  his 
panegyric,  387.  Flourishes  during  Trajan's  reign,  41^  Letter  of, 
respecting  the  Christians  in  Bithjuia,  41L 

Plotina,  Pompeia,  wife  of  Trajan,  ii.  373.    Virtues  of,  386. 

Plutarch,  notice  of,  ii.  462. 

Po,  skirmish  on  the,  ii.  61. 

Polemon,  the  Sophist,  ii.  422. 

PoUa  Vespasia,  mother  of  Vespasian,  ii.  132, 

PoUio,  Caelius,  L  342. 

Pollio,  Vedius,  cruelty  of,  L  39. 

PoUio,  Vespasius,  maternal  grandfather  of  Vespasian,  ii.  132. 

Pollutia,  the  daughter  of  L..  Vetus,  L  469. 

Polybius,  the  freed-man  of  Augustus,  L  83. 

Polycletus,  the  freed-man  of  Nero,  sent  into  Britain,  L  411 . 

Pomcerium,  Julius  Csesar,  advances  the,  L  326. 

Pompedius,  a  senator,  accused  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Caius,  i.  219. 

Acquitted,  260. 

Pompeii,  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Nu(^a  and,  L  400.  Earthquake 

at,  428.    Buried  by  ashes,  ii.  224. 
Pompeius,  PauIIinus,  L  383. 
Pompeius,  Trogus,  ii.  480. 
Pompey,  Hadrian  repairs  the  tomb  of,  ii.  42Z. 
Pomponius,  L.  repulsed  by  the  Catti,  L  23L 
Pomposianus,  Metius,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  827. 
Pontia  murdered  by  Octavius  Sagitta,  L  327. 
Pontia,  island  of,  L  174,  17fi. 
Pontiff,  Supreme,  Augustus  become,  L  42. 
Pontius,  C.  L  207. 

Pontus,  Anicetus  excites  disturbances  in,  ii.  112. 

Pontus  Polemomacus  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  L  4fll. 

Poppeea  married  to  Nero,  L  417.  Gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  which 
shortly  dies,  429.  Accidentally  killed  by  Nero,  468.  Statues  of,  re- 
placed by  Otho,  ii  42. 

Portents  foreboding  the  death  of  Augustus,  L  81. 

Praetorian  guards,  the,  two  preefects  of,  L  fiS.  Aflfronted  by  Galba,  ii.  12. 
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Corrupted  by  Otho,  Ifl.  Declare  Otho  emperor,  21^  Appoint  their 
praefect,  and  camplain  of  their  centurions,  22.  Sudden  outbreak  of,  49. 

Praautagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  L  10(L  Wife  of,  scoui^d,  and  daughters 
of,  violated,  407. 

Priscus,  Julius,  appointed  prtetorian  prcefect,  ii.  85. 

Priacns,  NeratiuB,  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by  Trajan  as  his  suc- 
cessor, ii.  424. 

Primus,  M.  L  2Am 

Priscianus  conspires  against  Antoninus  Pius,  and  kills  himself,  ii.  469. 

Priscus,  C.  Lutorius,  put  to  death  for  a  poem,  L  Ii2. 

Priscus,  Helvidius,  sent  with  a  legion  to  tranquillize  Armenia,  L 

Priscus,  Helvidius,  put  to  death  by  Vespasian,  ii.  270. 

Proconsuls  set  over  the  provinces  of  the  seuute  and  people,  L  Q.  Privi- 

leg-es,  duties,  and  power,  of,  ft. 
Proculus,  Lo^inus,  condemned  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  13aL  Survives 

the  emperor,  and  is  rewarded  by  Nerva,  352. 
Proculus,  Licinius,  pnetorian  prcefect,  ii.  52.  Pardoned  by  Vitellius,  2Z. 
Proculus,  Scribonius,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  senators,  L  2^ 
Proculus,  Scribonius,  death  of,  L  472. 

Proculus,  Volusiua,  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Agrippina,LML  Informs 

against  Epicharis,  441 . 
Procurators,  duties  of,  L  10. 
Prodigies  at  Rome,  L  341^ 

Prophecies,  fulfilment  of,  respecting  the  Messiah,  08. 

Propinquus,  Pompeius,  put  to  death  by  Vitellius,  ii.  38. 

Proprators  set  over  the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  L       Dress,  power, 

and  duties  of,  9.   Allowed  a  salary,  ID. 
Protogenes,  the  minister  of  the  cruelties  of  Cains,  L  258.    Put  to  death 

by  Claudius,  281. 

Provinces,  the,  not  avers»e  to  the  rule  of  Octavius,  L  4.  What,  assigned 
to  Octavius,  what  to  the  senate,  8.  Forbidden  by  Octavius  to  give 
testimonials  to  their  governors,  7^  8.  Of  the  emperor,  sulFer  les.-* 
exactions  than  those  of  the  senate,  1 13.  Laws  against  testimonials 
being  granted  to  the  governors  of,  42D. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  honour  shown  to,  L  156. 

Ptokmy,  an  African  prince,  treatment  of  by  Caius,  i  25L 

Ptolemy,  C.  ii.  481. 

Publi(»ns,  the,  principal  revenues  of  the  Romans  under  the  management 

of,  L  379.    Various  r^rulations  concerning,  379. 
Pulvillus,  Horatius,  the  Capitol  dedicated  by,  ii.  122. 
Pulchra,  Claudia,  L  1^ 

Pttteoli,  Caius  builds  a  bridge  from  Bain  to,  L  232.  Distinguished 
by  zeal  for  Vespasian,  ii.  HI.  Port  of,  improved  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
476. 

Pylades,  the  dancer,  recalled,  L  34.   Reply  of,  to  Augustus,  C5. 
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QuadratUB,  Ummidiua,  g-ovemor  of  Syria,  L         Interposes  between 

Cumanufl  and  Felix,  MB.   Contest  of,  with  Corbulo,  364. 
Quadmtus,  apologT-  of,  for  the  Christians,  ii. 

Quietus,  Lttcios,  general  of  Trajau,  ii.  404.   Depriyed  of  his  command, 

422.  Put  to  death,  423. 
Qninctins,  Afranius,  L  440. 

Quinquatnts,  or  Quinquatriay  the,  L  389. 

Quintilia,  the  actress,  firm  under  torture,  L  259.   Presented  with  a  sum 

of  money,  26£L 
Quintiliau,  flourishes  under  Domitian,  ii.  251. 

IL 

Ravenna,  Csecina  proceeds  to,  ii.  97.    Defection  of  fleet  at,  101 . 

Regnlus,  Licinius,  L  33. 

Regrulus,  Memmius,  L  177.    Death  of,  412» 

Regulus,  Rusius,  appointed  consul  for  a  single  day,  ii.  110. 

Remi,  the,  refuse  to  join  the  alliance  against  the  Romans,  ii.  I^ 

Respite  of  ten  days  granted  to  condemned  persons,  L  14^]. 

Rhadamistus  invades  Armenia,  and  murders  Mithridates,  L  342. 
Urged  by  Pelignus  to  assume  the  diadem,  344.  Expelled  by  the 
Parthians  from  Armenia,  244.  Noble  conduct  of  Zenobia,  the  wife 
of,  34^ 

Rhoetians,  Drusus  and  Tiberius  conquer  the,  L  37. 

Rhaetinum,  L  72. 

Rhescuporis,  vanquished  and  killed,  L  40. 

Rhescuporis,  brother  of  Rhoemetalces,  L  20.    Perfidious  conduct  of,  to 
his  nephew  Cotys,  120.    Accused  by  the  wife  of  Cotys,  120.  Exile 
and  death  of,  120. 
Rhodes,  Island  of,  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  ii.  26& 
Rhodians,  the,  deprived  of  their  freedom,  L  207..   Restored  to  liberty, 
360. 

Rhoemetalces,  uncle  and  guardian  of  Rhescuporis,  L  45. 

Rhoemetalces,  son  of  Rh^uporis,  obtains  half  of  his  father's  dominions, 

L  129. 

Rhoemetalces,  established  on  the  throne  of  the  Bosphorus,  ii.  470. 
Rigodulum,  Cerialis  marches  to,  ii.  1^ 

Rome,  disturbances  at,  L  20.  Restored  to  tranquility  by  Agrippa,  22. 
Conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of,  on  hearing  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
Germanicn.4,  133.  Prsefect  of,  killed  by  his  slaves,  412.  Burning  of, 
42L  Rebuilding  of,  434^  Expiations  in  consequence  of  the  burning 
of,  4^  Plague  at,  AOL  Galba  marches  to,  ii.  6.  Tidings  of  revolt 
of  legions  of  Upper  Germany  arrive  at,  14.  Alarm  at,  Terror 
and  suspicion  at,  &L.  Vitellius  acknowledged  emperor  at,  75.  Vitellius 
returns  to,  LUL  Valens  marches  from,  LLL  Vitellius  returns  to,  1 17. 
Carried  by  assault,  I2&  Mucianns  arrives  at,  130.  Veleda  the  pro- 
phetess led  captive  to,  100.    Titus  and  Vespaman  celebrate  a  joint 
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triumph  at,  g&a.  Temple  of  Janus  at,  closed,  258.  Joy  of  the 
citizens  when  Vespasian  arrives  at,  '258.  Jews  commanded  to  pay 
their  half-shekel  into  the  Capitol  of,  26^  Last  census  made  at,  268. 
Temple  of  Peace  dedicated  by  Vespasian  at,  208.  Dreadful  pestilence 
at,  22L.  Dreadful  conflagation  at,  208.  Great  pestilence  at, 
Dedication  of  Coloeseum  at,  3(X).  People  of,  desire  to  see  Agricola 
invested  with  the  command,  334.  Many  persons  are  killed  with 
poisoned  needles  at,  266.  The  Saecular  games  celebrated  at,  32iL  Philo- 
sophers of  every  sect  banished  by  Domitian  from,  MIL  The  death  of 
Domitian  causes  different  sentiments  among  the  inhabitants  of,  359. 
The  remains  of  Nero's  golden  [lulace  burnt  at,  3iLL  Trajan  returns  to, 
4SKL 

Roxohmi,  the  irruption  of,  into  Moesia,  ii.  48.   Hadrian  checks  hostile 

movements  of,  42fi. 
Rufiis  Curtius,  an  account  of,  L  3LL 

Rufus,  Fenius,  in  conjunction  with  Sofonius  Tigellinus,  succeeds  Burrhus 
as  pnefect  of  Rome,  L  411.  Disparaged  by  Tigellinus,  ilfi.  Joins  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  43fi.  Duplicity  of,  445.  Participation  in 
conspiracy  against  Nero  discovered,  44(L 

Rafus,  M.  Cluvius,  governor  of  Spain,  accused  by  Hilarius,  ii.  70. 
Favoured  by  Vitellius,  80. 

Rufus  Musonius,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Vitellius,  ii.  L2a.  Impeaches  P. 
Celer,  IM. 

Rufus,  Scribonius,  death  of,  L  472. 

Rufus,  TrebelHenua,  appointed  guardian  of  the  children  of  Cotys, 

Rofus,  Verginius,  routs  the  forces  of  Vindex,  L  4SQ.  Refuses  the  imperial 
dignity,  Submits  to  Galba,  ii.  (L     Promoted  by  Otho,  4!L 

Besought  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  Colleague  of  Nerva  as 
consul,  36^.    His  accidentui  d(?ath,  no.^.    His  eulogy,  300. 

Ruminalis,  the  fig-tree,  withers  and  revives,  L  380. 

Ruso,  Abudius,  L  IM. 

Rosticus,  Junius,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii. 

RusticuSi  the  philosopher,  intimate  with  M.  Antoninus,  ii.  48a. 

8. 

Sabina,  Julia,  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  and  wife  of  Hadrian,  ii.  423. 
Death  of,  4aL 

Sabina,  Poppoea,  Nero  becomes  enamoured  of,  L  SIS.  Married  to 
Nero,  412. 

Sabinus,  Calvidius,  lieutenant  of  Galba,  ii.  d. 

Sabinus,  Com.,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  Caius,  L  2QL   Falls  on 

his  sword,  279. 

Sabinus,  Flaviua,  prssfect  of  Rome,  ii.  25.  Shakes  fidelity  of  Coecina  to 
Vitellius,  07.  Praetorian  pnefect,  S5.  Deprived  of  his  office,  and 
put  in  chains  by  Vitellius,  HQ-  Stipulates  with  Vitellius  to  abdicate 
the  imperial  power,  llfl.  Is  defeated,  12L  Made  prisoner  by  troops 
of  Vitellius,  152.  Murdered  by  the  mob,  123.  Honourable  funeral 
given  to,  IHfi. 
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Sabinus,  Flavius,  the  younger,  coUeagae  of  Domitian  as  oonsal,  ii.  ^  L 

Pat  to  death  311. 

Sabinus,  Julius,  a  leader  of  the  Gallic  insurrection,  ii.  150,  Defeated  bj 
tha  Seqnani,  pretends  to  destroy  himself,  IM.  DiscoTered,  and  pat 
to  death  by  Vespasian,  272. 

Sabinos,  Nymphidius,  persuades  the  g-uards  to  forsake  Nero,  L  46'2.  Con- 
spires against  Galba,  ii.  0. 

SabinoB,  Oppius,  slain  by  the  Dacians,  ii.  231. 

Sabinus,  Poppoeus,  subdues  some  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  L  Ifil.  Tri- 
umphal honours  decreed  to,  ULL    Death  of,  108, 
Sabinus,  Titius,  condemnation  of,  L  li^ 
Sabinus,  father  of  Vespasian,  ii.  132. 
Sabon,  king-  of  Egypt,  L  20. 

Sacerdotal  orders,  privileges  of,  increased  by  Augustus,  L 

Sacrovir  is  defeated  and  destroys  himself,  L  14SL 

SsBcular  Games,  the,  L  2&.    Celebration  of,  by  Claudios,  .*^03. 

Sagitta,  Octavius,  murders  Pontia,  L  377. 

Salamis,  the  Jews  destroy  the  city  of,  ii.  41L 

Salassians,  the,  subdued  by  Terentius  Varro,  L  IB. 

Salona,  L  69,  73. 

SaluSy  temple  erected  by  Nero  to,  L  435- 

Samaritans,  the,  deluded  by  an  impositor,  L  20C.  Hostilities  between 
the  Jews  and,  fomented  by  Ventidius  Cumanus,  Destroyed  at 

Mount  Gerizim,  ii.  liM. 

Sambulos,  Mount,  i,  328. 

Samius,  a  Roman  knight,  destroys  himself,  L  306. 
Samos,  isle  of,  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  ii.  268. 

Sanitary  regtilations,  L  374. 
Sardinia,  disturbances  in,  L  68. 
Sai'dis  injured  by  an  earthquake,  L  125. 

Sarmatians,  the,  attack  and  slaughter  the  Romans,  ti.  112.  Domitian's 
expedition  against,  342.  Hadrian  checks  hostile  movement  of, 

Saturnalia f  the,  army  of  Vespasian  at  Ocriculum  keep,  124. 

Satuminus,  Aponius,  letters  sent  to,  ii.  88,   Attacked  by  his  troops,  100. 

Satuminus,  Sentius,  L  223.  Advises  the  senate  to  bestow  honours  on 
the  murderers  of  Caius,  274. 

Soipula,  Ostorius,  compelled  to  destroy  himself,  L  462. 

Scapula,  P.  Ostorius,  See  Ostorius. 

Scatinian  law,  several  persons  condemned  by  the,  ii.  309. 

Scaurus,  Mamercus,  L  98.   Incurs  the  hatred  of  Tiberius,  196. 

Scevinus,  Flavins,  imprudence  of,  L  443. 

Scipio,  Claudius,  L  306. 

Scordisci,  the,  L  144. 

Scribonia  accompanies  Julia  in  her  exile,  L  58. 

Scnbonianus,  Furius  Camillus,  revolt  of,  L288.  Flight  and  death  of,  289. 
Scribonianus,  Furius,  son  of  Furius  Camillus  Scnbonianus,  banished, 

L  345.    Poisoned,  according  to  report,  346. 
Secundua,  Pedanius,  pr«efect  of  Rome,  murdered  by  his  slaves,  i  412- 
Secundud,  Petronius,  conspires  agiiinst  Domitian,  ii  SoL.  Co-operates 
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in  raising  Nerva  to  the  imperial  power,  SfiL  Put  to  death  by  .£lianus 

Casperius,  3(37. 
Secundus,  Pomponius,  L  181. 
Sedition  on  Augustus  refusing  the  consulship,  L  21L 
S€docheri,  the,  Anicetus  seeks  protection  of  the  king  of,  ii.  112. 
Segestes,  the  German  chieftain,  L  2fii    At  xariance  with  Arminius,  IDS. 

Beseeches  the  assistance  of  Germanicus,  100.   Daughter  of,  captured, 

109. 

Sejrimerus,  the  German  chieftain,  L  2fi» 
Sejani,  what  persons  were  called,  L  18fi. 

Sejanus,  ^Elius,  praetorian  prcefect,  L  IQI.  Exasperates  Tiberius  against 
Agrippina,  ILL  Daughter  of,  betrothed  to  Drusus,  son  of  Claudius, 
Character  and  ambitious  designs  of,  Uft.  Attaches  himself  to 
C.  Caesar,  lifi.  Gains  influence  over  Tiberius,  l4fl.  Debauches 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  lAiL  Divorces  his  wife  Apicata,  lAQ^ 
Poisons  Drusus,  lift.  Persecutes  Agrippina,  L51L  Refused  permis- 
sion to  marry  Livia,  ifto  Seen  with  Tiberius  in  Campania,  174. 
Ambitious  designs  of,  discovered  by  Tiberius,  12L  Consul  with  Ti- 
berius, ITiL  Offers  sacritice  to  himself,  175.  Absolute  power  of,  LZiL 
Elevated  to  the  priesthood,  I7ft.  Imprisoned  and  executed,  178.  Parti- 
sans of,  massacred,  IML  Children  of,  put  to  death,  181.  Wife  of, 
destroys  herself,  181.   All  the  supposed  friends  of,  put  to  death,  UKL 

Sejanus,  L.,  the  praetor,  insolence  of,  L  IB8. 

Seleucia,  Trajan  arrives  at,  ii.  ^QL    Captures,  408. 

Selinus,  the  place  of  Trajan's  death,  ii.  40'2. 

Senate,  the,  confirms  by  oath  the  acts  of  Augustus,  L  Ifi.   Decrees  of, 

entrusted  to  the  Qutestors,  Allowed  by  Augustus  to  transact  the 
principal  business  of  the  state,  TfL  Basely  flatters  Augustus,  Qfi.  Sub- 
miasive  conduct  of,  to  Tiberius,  185.  Tiberius  avows  his  wretchedness 
to,  187.  Servility  of,  to  Caius,  2iiIL  Desirous  of  restoring  freedom 
at  the  death  of  Caius,  221^  Danger  of  the,  at  Mutina,  ii.  IL  Decrees 
separate  triumphs  to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  258. 
Senators  forbidden  to  leave  Italy  without  permission  of  the  senate,  L  a. 
Exempted  from  this  rule,  5.  Descendants  of,  forbidden  by  Augustus 
to  dance  in  the  theatres,  24.  Compelled  to  retain  their  dignity,  4L 
Made  to  attend  the  senate,  40.  Absence  of,  punished  by  line,  4iL 
Wishing  to  leave  Italy,  ordered  to  ask  permission  of  the  emperor,  298. 
Allowed  bj  Claudius  to  go  into  Gallia  Narbouensia  without  permis- 
sion, 22^  Several  disgrace  themselves  by  appearing  on  the  arena, 
420. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  Caius  jealous  of,  L  240.  Banished  by  Claudius, 
282.  Opposes  the  ambition  of  Agrippina,  ML  P.  Suilius  inveighs 
against,  .370.  Nero  consults,  concerning  the  murder  of  Agrippina, 
892.  Requesta  permission  to  retire  from  court,  415.  Commanded 
to  die,  449.  Consoles  his  friends,  449.  Death  of,  450.  Supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  destined  for  the  imperial  power,  451.  At- 
tacks made  upon,  by  Dion,  452.    Merit  of,  as  a  writer,  45^]. 

Senecio,  Herennius,  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  ii.  ;U4. 

Senedo,  Tullios,  L  440. 
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^equani,  the,  Sabinua  defeated  by,  ii.  l&L 
Serenas,  Vibiofl,  accused  hy  his  own  son,  L  157. 
Seretium,  L  21L 

Servianua,  jealous  of  Hadrian,  ii.  428.   Put  to  death, 
Servile  war  in  Italy  suppressed,  L  156. 
Servilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,  defence  of,  L  465. 
Severus,  Caocina,  governor  of  Moesia,  L  69. 
Severus,  Caasius,  scurrility  of,  L  112. 

Severus,  Catilius,  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  ii.  421.    Discontent  of, 

451. 

Severus,  Julius,  sent  into  Palestine,  ii.  444. 

Severus,  the  emperor,  gi*ants  the  Alexandrians  a  senate,  L  1 1 . 

Sextia,  the  mother-in-law  of  L.  Vetus,  L  4ii(L 
Sextilia,  mother  of  Viteliius,  ii.  73. 
Sextilis,  name  of  the  month,  changed,  L  al- 
Sialet^e,  the,  commit  devastatioas  in  Macedonia,  L  46. 
Sicily,  Augustus  goes  into,  2fL 

Sicambrians,  the,  war  with,  L  26.  Lay  an  ambush  for  the  Roman 
cavalry,  86.  Defeat  Lollia,  26.  Reti'eat  into  their  own  country,  36. 
Excite  disturbances  in  Gaul,  45.  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
51.   Extinction  of  their  race,  aL. 

Sido,  king  of  the  Suevi,  brings  succours  to  Vespasian,  ii.  98. 

Sidonians,  the,  deprived  of  liberty,  i.  27. 

Sigerus  conspires  against  Domitian,  ii.  251. 

Silana,  Junia,  L  369. 

Silanus,  Appius,  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  L  2SS. 

Sihus,  C.,  defeats  the  Seqnani,  L  lAL   Marches  to  Aug^todunum  and 

defeats  Sacrovir,  142.   Accusation  and  death  of,  l&SL 
Silius,  C,  marries  Mes^alina,  L  21iL 
Silanus,  Creticus,  L  12^ 

Silanus,  L.,  Agrippina  causes  the  disgrace  of,  L  222.   Destroys  himself, 

325. 

Silanus,  brother  of  L.  Silanus,  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  L  360. 

Silanus,  L,  Junius,  murdered,  L  459* 

Silanus,  M.,  death  of,  i.  221L 

Silanus,  Torquatus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  L  42Q. 

Silures,  the,  L  231.   Pertinacious  valour  of,  222. 

Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  410. 

Similis,  proetorian  prefect,  retires  from  office,  ii.  420. 

Silva,  Fulvius,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Masada,  ii.  262. 

Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  defeats  the  Zealots,  ii.  2DS.  Invades  Idumf>a,  and 
desolates  the  w^hole  of  it,  208.  His  wife  captured  by  the  Zealots,  and 
restored  again,  2i]iL  Admitted  into  Jerusalem,  2t!fl.  Uis  cruelty,  2^ 
Surrenders  to  the  Romans,  and  is  put  to  death,  254. 

Singara,  captured  by  Lucius  Quietus,  ii.  404. 

Sinnaces  conspires  against  Arsaces,  L  199. 

Sisentius,  Cornelius,  L  41. 

Slaves,  law  relating  to  evidence  of,  L  50. 

Slaves,  ancient  law  against,  when  their  master  was  murdered,  L  412. 
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Sohemus,  king  of  Edessa,  ally  of  Vespasian,  ii.  03. 
Solomon's  tomb,  sudden  fall  of,  ii.  443. 
Sophaa  murdered  by  the  Zealots,  ii.  -21)0. 
Sophene,  Sohemus  appointed  king  of,  L  Sfii. 
Soranus,  Barea,  accusation  of,  L  iOA^ 
Sosia,  the  wife  of  C.  Pilius,  banished,  L  IM^ 
Sossius,  Trajan  erects  a  statue  to,  ii.  401. 

Spain,  people  of  Further,  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  L  IfiO-  Ves- 
pasian acknowledg:etl  Emperor  by,  ii.  112. 
Sporus,  the  attendant  of  Xero,  L  484. 
Spurinna,  Vesthcius,  defends  Placentia,  ii.  55. 
St.  Angelo,  modern  castle  of,  formed  from  Hadrian's  tomb,  ii 
Standards  of  Crassu*  and  Antony  restored  by  the  Parthians,  L 
Statilius,  Q.  excluded  from  tribuneship,  L  5. 
Statius,  P.  flourishes  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  ii.  221. 
Statilius,  Taunis,  prafect  of  Rome,  L  36. 

Status  to  public  Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace  erected  by  Augrustus,  L  47. 
Stephanus  conspires  aguinst  Domitian,  ii.  35L  Assassinates  him,  35^ 
Stnibo,  L  '2KL 
Strabo,  Acilius,  L  400. 

Suetonius,  Paullinus,  defeats  the  Britons,  L         Cruelty  of,  410. 
Suetonius,  remarks  of,  on  the  Christians,  L  436. 
Sueri,  located  near  the  Rhine,  i  [tL 

Sido  and  Italicus,  kings  of  the  Suevi,  bring  succours  to  Vespasian,  ii.  08. 
Suilius,  the  advocate,  treachery  of,  L  3QiL  Inveicrhs  against  Seneca,  32iL 
Sun,  Claudius  publishes  an  edict  respecting  an  eclipse  of  the,  L  '299. 
Superstition,  foreign,  supposed  to  mean  Christianity,  L  315. 
Sura,  L.  Licinius,  the  friendship  of  Trajdn  for,  ii.  3&L    Death  of,  421. 
Surrentium,  promontory  of,  L  lfi8. 
Swords,  what,  termed  Drusian,  L  150. 
SybiUine  books  transcribed  by  the  priests,  L  35. 
Sylla,  Cora.  L  320.    Banished  to  Marseilles,  379.    Put  to  death,  416. 
Syllanns,  Lamia,  the  husband  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Antoninus  Piu.^. 
'ii.22iL 

Syria,  Vespasian  declared  emperor  in,  ii.  02.  Titus  visits  the  cities  of,  25G. 
Syrians,  contest  between  the  Jews,  Alexandrians  and  the,  ii.  IM. 

T. 

Tabor,  Mount,  the  Jews  driven  from,  ii.  IPS. 

Tacfarinas  excites  tumults  in  .yriua,  L  12o,  132.  Threat  of,  to  Tiberius, 
145.    Blaesus  carries  on  war  asrainst,  LUL    Death  of,  16fi. 

Tacitus,  the  historian,  some  remarks  of,  L  ir>8.  Remarks  of,  on  the 
Christians,  43fi.  Records  prodigies  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  242.  Pronounces  jmnegyric  on  Ver^nius 
Bufus,  atifi.    Flourishes  in  time  of  Trajan,  415. 

Tarcondimotus,  L  28. 

Tarentum,  some  veterans  refuse  to  settle  ;it,  L  41)3. 
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Tarragona,  Hadiian  resides  some  time  at,  ii. 

TarichecB,  capture  of,  ii.  197. 

Tarsa,  L  1C2. 

Tatianus,  Atilius,  ii.  469. 

Tatianos,  CobHus,  the  ^ardian  of  Hadrian,  ii.  422.  Retires  from  office  of 

pruetorion  praefect,  4.'M). 
Taurus,  Statilius,  destrojed  by  Agrippina,  L  320. 
Tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  vendibles,  L  00. 
Trapezus,  attacked  by  Anicetus,  ii.  LL3. 
Tentyra,  cruelty  of  the  people  of,  ii.  42Am 
Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  L  3iL 
Terentia,  Albia,  mother  of  M.  Otho,  ii.  2(L 
Terentius,  M.,  bold  avowal  of,  L  l&SL 

Terracina,  captured  by  L.  Vitellius,  ii.  124.  Port  of,  improved  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  470. 
Tertulla,  paternal  grandmother  of  Vespasian,  ii.  122^ 
Theatre  of  3Iarcellus,  dedication  of  the,  L  4L. 
Theatre,  disturbances  at  the,  L  LLQ^ 

Thebes  in  Egypt  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  L  fi.   Ruins  of,  visited  by 

German  icus,  130. 
Therasia,  island  of,  rises  in  the  JEgean  sea,  L  201^ 
Thesmusa,  concubine  of  Phraates,  L  04. 

Thrace,  Dissensions  between  Cotys  and  Rhescuporis  in,  L  12&  Com- 
motions in,  lASL    Becomes  a  Roman  province, 
Thrasyllus,  the  astrologer,  L  119, 104i  210. 

Tiber,  sudden  and  violent  inundation  of,  ii.  20.  Corpse  of  Vitellius  drag- 
ged into,  li2Z.    Inundation  of  the,  477. 
Tiberias,  city  of,  ii.  ISO.   Surrender  of,  196. 

Tiberius,  (Emp.)  step-son  of  Augustus,  privileges  conceded  to,  L  20.  Sent 
to  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  2^  Honours  and  privileges 
voted  to,  3iL  Appointed  coadjutor  of  Augustus,  44^  Subdues  the 
Pannonians,  44^  Compelled  to  divorce  Agrippina,  and  marry  Julia,  42. 
Cames  on  war  in  Germany,  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  51.  Receives 
the  title  of  Imperatory  51.  Triumphs,  53.  Departs  into  Germany,  52. 
Invested  with  the  tribuniciin  power  for  five  years,  51.  Retires  to 
Rhodes,  54.  Returns  to  Rome,  01.  Adopted  by  Augustus,  and  adopts 
Germanicus,  02.  Sent  into  Germany,  02.  Marches  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  and  Dalmatians,  10.  Sent  again  into  Dahnatia,  and  nets 
against  the  Dalmatians,  23.  Profound  dissimulation  of,  25.  Keeps 
the  Germans  in  check,  2&  Triumphs  over  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians,  2&  Associated  with  Augustus  in  the  government,  22. 
Parentage  of,  93.  Orders  Agrippa  Posthumus  to  be  murdei'ed,  90. 
Pretends  to  decline  the  imperial  power,  92.  Desists  from  his  refusal, 
07.  Jealous  of  his  mother,  99.  Deprives  the  public  of  their  right  of 
electing  magistrates,  99.  Envious  of  Germanicus,  107.  Refuses  the 
title  of  "  Father  of  his  country,"  ILL  Cruelty  and  pride  of,  112. 
Munificence  of,  12.i.  Noble  answer  of,  to  a  German  chief,  125.  Goes 
into  Campania,  140.  Commends  the  zeal  of  the  senators,  \^  Returns 
to  Rome  on  accouut  of  the  illnessof  his  mother,  145.  Exclamation  of, 
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on  leftviu^  the  senate,  115.  Supposed  to  have  poisoned  his  sou,  lifi. 
Satirical  reply  of,  to  the  people  of  lUum^  InSL  Conduct  of,  afterthe 
death  of  his  son,  lAL  Account  of  the  government  of,  1^2^  Jealous 
of  Nero  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Germonicus,  155.  Will  not  allow  a 
temple  to  be  erected  to  him  by  the  people  of  Spain,  ISiL  Discord 
between  Agrippina  and,  IB^  Goes  into  Campania,  IM.  Nearly  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  grotto,  lfi5.  Retires  to  the  island  of  Capres,  lfi&. 
Places  Agrippina  and  Nero  under  guards,  ISB.  Allows  himself  to  be 
seen  in  Campania,  171.  Complains  to  the  senate  of  Agrippina  and 
Nero,  173.  Fearful  of  tumults  at  the  apprehension  of  Sejanus,  18!2. 
Becomes  more  cruel  after  the  death  of  Sejanu?,  Ifi2.  Orders  a  friend 
from  Rhodes  to  be  put  to  death,  IfiS.  Mode  of  destroying  condemned 
persons,  lfi3.  Visits  the  Tiber  and  returns  to  Caprete,  18i.  Deliberates 
concerning  his  successor,  202.  Illness  and  death  of,  21iL  Various 
accounts  of  the  death  of,  212.  Joy  of  the  people  at  the  death  of,  21^ 
Character  and  attainments  of,  21iL  Personal  appearance  of,  21iL  Prin- 
cipal authors  in  the  reign  of,  215. 

Tigellinus,  Sofonius,  in  conjunction  with  Fenius  Rufus,  succeeds  Burrhus, 
as  prefect  of  Rome,  L  41fi.    Death  of,  ii.  45. 

Tigers,  Augustus  receires  a  present  of,  L  21L 

Tigranes,  L  28. 

Tigranes,  appointed  by  the  Armenians  to  the  sorereignty,  L  52.  Beseeches 

Aug^tus  to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  6SL 
Tigranes,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  put  to  death,  L  205. 
Tigranes  receives  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  from  Nero,  in  place  of  Tiri- 

dates,  L  4ffiL   Fortifies  himself  in  Tigranocerta,  423.   Uncertainty  of 

the  end  of,  421. 
Tigranocerta,  capture  of,  by  Corbulo,  L  402. 
Tigris,  Trajan  crosses  the,  ii.  406.   Trajan  descends  the,  408. 
Titianus,  L.  brother  of  31.  Otho,  ii.  30.  Entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  uitv, 

fia. 

Timarchus,  Claudius,  L  42L 
Tirathaba,  the  village  of,  L  2QfL 

Tiridates  appointed  king  of  Parthia,  by  Tiberius,  L  Iflfi*  Escorted  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  by  Vitellius,  201.  Crowned  at  Ctefiphon, 
202.  Neglects  to  receive  the  aUegiance  of  the  nobles,  202.  Flees  from 
his  kingdom,  203. 

Tiridates  receives  Armenia  from  his  brother  Vol(^eses,  L  380.  In 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  it  by  the  Romans,  380.  Ravncres  the 
parts  of  it  faithful  to  the  Romans,  3S2.  Corbulo  repulses,  403. 
Agrees  to  go  to  Rome,  428.  Lays  his  dindem  at  the  foot  of  Nero'<< 
statue,  428.  Brings  with  him  to  Rome  his  four  children,  and  the 
children  of  Vologeses,  Pacorus,  and  Monobazus,  408.  Receives  the 
diodem  from  Nero's  hand,  460. 

Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  267. 

Titua,  (Erap.)  son  of  Vespasian,  sent  to  offer  submisison  to  Galba,  ii.  80. 
Declared  consul,  ISi  Entrusted  by  his  father  with  conquest  of  the 
Jews,  IM.  Arrives  at  Ptolemuis,  1  IK).  Takes  Jotapat,  102.  Gischnla 
opens  its  gates  to,  198.  Invested  with  full  authority  to  tinish  the  Jewish 
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war,  2JjL  Advances  against  Jerusalem,  2KL  Clears  the  ground, 
and  advances  within  two  furlonga  of  the  dtj,  2]SL  Captures  the  first 
wall,  221.  Captures  the  second  wall,  222m  EndeaTOura  to  persuade 
the  Jews  to  surrender,  222.  Captures  and  crucifies  a  great  number  of 
strag-gling  Jews,  225.  Encompasses  Jerusalem  with  a  wall,  222* 
Takes  the  castle  of  Antonia,  233.  Visits  the  cities  of  Phoenina  and 
Syria,  256.  Protects  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  25lL  Laments  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  25a-  Celebrates  a  triumph  at  Rome,  25a.  Succeeds  to 
the  empire,  283,  Birth  of,  &c.  284.  Dismisses  Berenice,  288-  Jus- 
tice and  benevolence  of,  20().  Kindness  of,  to  his  brother  Domitian, 
2fi2.  Benevolence  of,  in  relieving '  the  sufferers  in  Campania, 
Attacked  with  fever,  ^21.  Death  of,  202.  Conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  death  of,  302.    Character  of,  303.    Deified  by  Domitian,  aufi. 

Trajanus,  M.Ulpius,(£mp.)adopted ascolleaguebyNerva,ii.3fi2.  Nerva 
bestows  upon,  the  titles  of  Ceesar  and  Germanicus,       Origin  and  mili- 

.  tnry  exploits  of,  320- ExtraordinaiT  elevation  of,  aZL  Age  and  exterior 
of,  322-  Conduct?  himself  with  great  modesty,  322.  Receives  the 
imperial  power  at  Cologne,  372.  Declines  the  consulship,  and  entei-s 
Rome  on  foot,  323.  Takes,  among  other  titles,  that  of  Optimus^  371-  Is 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  and,  as  consul,  submits  to  the  same  oaths  as 
others,  375.  Restores  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  376. 
Injunction  of,  to  the  prsetorian  preefect,  and  prayer  to  the  gods,  377. 
Pliny  the  younger  pronounces  the  panegyric  of,  372.  His  military  quali- 
ties, 378.  His  bounty,  liTlL  His  care  for  the  education  of  children,  380. 
His  attention  to  the  supply  of  provisions,  rtso.  His  severity  to  public 
infoi'mei-s,  SSL  His  reduction  of  the  duty  on  legacies,  38L  His  dis- 
interestedness respecting  wills,  382-  His  favour  to  men  of  virtue  and 
learning,  382-  His  facility  of  access,  3m2-  His  moderation  respecting 
his  palaces,  and  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him,  His  friend- 
ships, 384.  His  contruul  over  his  freed-men  and  procurators,  385-  The 
virtues  of  his  wife  and  sister,  38fl.  His  amusements,  38(L  Accepts  a 
fourth  consulship,  888.  Resolves  to  make  war  with  the  Dacians,  38^ 
Triumphs,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Dacietts,  300-  Recalls  the  panto- 
mimic dancers,  whom  he  had  before  banished,  390.  His  great  friend- 
sliip  for,  and  confidence  in  L.  Licinius  Sura,  3flL  Requested  to  enforce 
laws  by  which  advocates  were  forbidden  to  accept  unlimited  sums  of 
money  from  their  clients,  392-  Restrains  the  corrupt  practice  of  candi* 
dates  for  office,  203-  Constructs  a  harbour  at  Centumcellse,  and  also 
at  Ancona,  303.  Decebalus  renews  the  war  with,  304-  Constructs  a 
bridgre  over  the  Danube,  200.  Settles  colonies  in  Dacia,  and  builds 
several  cities,  200.  Celebrates  his  second  and  final  triumph  over  the 
Dacinns,400.  His  various  actions,  400-  Marches  into  the  East,  401. 
Refuses  to  give  the  sovereignty  of  Armenia  to  Parthamasiris,  4Q3- 
Captures  several  cities  in  Mesopotamia,  404.  Crosses  the  Tigris,  and 
conquers  the  whole  of  Adiabene,  40ft.  Marches  into  Babylonia,  402. 
Captures  Seleucia  and  Ctestiphon,  408-  Descends  the  Tigris,  and 
revisits  the  Persian  Gulf,  408.  Alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  several 
cities,  400-  Appoints  Pnrthamaspates  king  of  the  Parthiaus,  410-  Goe» 
into  Arabia,  and  ie  aftcrwnrds  repulsed  from  the  town  of  Atra,  410- 
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Attacked  hj  severe  illneds,  and  wishes  to  return  to  Italy,  but  dies  at 
Selinus  in  Cilicia,  112.  Remarks  upon  the  conquests  and  victories  of, 
His  buHdings,  forum,  and  column,  HAa  The  most  celebrated 
writers  of  his  age — Frontinus,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  iliL 
Answer  of,  to  Pliny's  letter,  417.  His  clemency  in  his  general  govern- 
ment, 419.   The  vices  to  which  he  was  addicted, 

Tpanquillus,  Suetonius,  removed  from  the  office  of  secretary  to  Hadrian, 
ii.  433.    Notice  of  the  writingps  of,  ifi2* 

Treason,  actions  for,  L  USL   Actions  for,  revived,  235. 

Treveri,  the,  desert  Lupercus,  ii.  145.  Openly  secede  from  the 
Romans,  lol. 

Treves,  Cerialis  enters,  ii.  150. 

Triaria,  \rife  of  L.  Vitellius,  ii.  22* 

Trinobantes,  the,  Boadicea  instigates,  to  take  up  arms,  L4(KL 

Trio,  Falcinius,  kills  himself,  L  lfl7. 

Troops,  a  fund  provided  for  the  Roman,  L  Qfi. 

Troy,  celebration  of  the  game  of,  L  41^  303. 

Tungri,  a  cohort  of,  desert  to  Civilis,  ii.  lAIL 

Turbo,  Martins,  made  governor  of  Dacia,  ii.  43iL   Appointed  pnetorian 

praefect,  430. 
Turesis,  L  l&L 

TurpiUanus,  Petronius,  appointed  lieutenant  of  Britain,  L  411.   Put  to 

death,  ii.  2^ 
Tuscan  Street,  the,  L  168. 

Tutor,  Julius,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gallic  insurrection,  ii.  150.  De- 
feated at  Bingium,  158. 
lyrians,  the,  deprived  of  liberty,  L  2Z. 

U. 

Ubii,  the,  desert  Lupercus,  ii.  145-  Territory  of,  ravaged  by  Civilis,  14S. 

Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  city  of,  L  3uL. 

Ulpianum,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  L  208. 

Umbria,  Valens  lingers  in,  ii.  LLL   Antonius  marches  into,  ILL 

Urbicus,  Lollius,  ii.  4^ 

Urgulania,  a  friend  of  Augusta,  L  l^L 

Urbinum,  Valens  put  to  death  at,  ii.  112. 

Usipetes,  the,  L  45» 

Usipians,  Britain  circumnavigated  by  a  mutinous  cohort  of,  ii.  312^ 
Usury,  distress  on  account  of,  L  189. 

V. 

Valens,  Fabius,  instigates  Vitellius  to  revolt,  ii.  35.  Sent  to  Italy,  32. 
Slaughters  people  at  Divodurum,  40.  Nearly  killed  in  a  mutiny,  58. 
Is  jealous  of  Ceecina,  ^  Marches  from  Rome,  111.  Dangerous 
delay  of,  LLL  Put  to    death  at  Urbinum,  112. 

Valentinus  defeated  by  Cerialis,  ii.  152.    Put  to  death,  162. 

Vannius  appointed  king  of  the  Suevi,  L  128.  Expelled  from  his  domi- 
nions, 
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Vardanes,  son  of  Volo^es,  revolts  from  his  father,  L  36^ 
Varro,  Cingoniaa,  consul  elect,  put  to  death,  ii.  2» 
Varro,  Terentius,  treatment  of  the  Salassians  by,  L  18. 
Varus  and  his  legions  destroyed,  L  TL 

Varus,  Alphenus,  appointed  pnetorian  preefect  in  room  of  P.  Sabtnua,  ii.llSL 
Varus,  Arrius,  companion  of  Antonius  Primus,  ii.       Appointed  pneto- 

rian  prsefect,  125.    Deposed  by  Mucianu8«  157. 
Vaacones,  the,  attack  the  Batavians,  ii.  140. 
Veiento,  Fabricius,  L  414. 

Veleda,  the  German  prophetess,  ii.  153.    Inhabitants  of  Cologrne  propi- 
tiate, 154.    Led  captive  to  Rome,  IfiQ. 
Velleius,  P.  defeats  the  Tbracians,  L  140. 
Venusius,  war  between  Cartismandua  and,  L  228^ 
Veranius,  C.  goyemor  of  Cappadocio,  L  126. 
Verginius,  Rufus,   See  Rufus. 

Verona,  centre  of  operations  of  Antonius  Primus,  ii.  92, 
Verulamium,  massacre  of  the  people  of,  L  408. 
Verus  Annius,  grand-father  of  M.  Antoninus,  iL  4S4. 
Verus  Annius,  father  of  M.  Antoninus,  iL  ^fU- 

Verus,  L.  adopted  by  Hadrian,  ii.  447.  Sensuality  and  luxury  of,  447. 
Directs  the  affairs  of  Pannonia,  449.  The  weak  constitution  and 
sudden  death  of,  450. 

Verus,  L.  made  the  colleague  of  M.  Antoninus,  ii.  4BS.  Sent  into  the 
East,  491.  Luxury  and  indolence  of,  492.  Marries  Ludlla,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Antoninus,  40^  Triumphs  with  M.  Antoninus,  4i*o. 
Proceeds  to  Aquileia,  and  in  conjunction  with  M.  Antoninus  arresu 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Mar(X)manni  and  their  allies,  497.  DieM 
suddenly  at  Altinum,  4^  Deified,  499.  Remarks  upon  the  ch^ 
racter  and  person  of,  499. 

Verus,  Martius,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  516. 

■  Vwpasianus,  Fluvius,  (Emp.)  distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  in  Britain, 
L  295,  290.  Sends  his  son  Titus  to  o£Fer  submission  to  Galba,  li.  BiL 
Character  of,  89.  Aspires  to  the  imperial  power,  91.  Is  encouraged  by 
Mucianus,  91 ;  and  by  the  priest  at  Mount  Carmel,  ^  Is  declared 
emperor  at  Alexandria,  in  Judsea,  and  in  Syria,  ffiL  Is  acknowled^:^ 
throughout  the  East,  9a.  Makes  active  preparations  for  war,  94. 
Legions  of  Moesia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia  declare  for, 
Acknowledged  emperor  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  112.  Sends 
troops  to  attack  Anicetus,  1 13.  Journey  of,  to  Alexandria,  113. 
Ancestry,  employments,  exploits,  and  family  of,  122.  Sends  GaUt» 
Rubrius  to  command  troops,  142.  Antonius  Pnmus  pays  his 
respects  to,  167.  The  Parthians  oflTer  succour  to,  lliL  Incensed 
against  Domitian,  1132.  Entrusts  Titus  with  conquest  of  the  Jews, 
IfiS.  Miracles  of,  168;  and  remarks  upon  them,  119.  Appointed  by 
Nero  to  continue  the  Jewish  war,  IBS.  Marches  from  Antioch  to 
Ptolemais,  190.  Leads  his  amy  to  borders  of  Galilee,  191.  Captuns 
Gadara,  191.  Josephus  predicts,  will  be  emperor,  190.  Entos 
Gadara,  295.  Nearly  all  Judsea  is  subjugated  by,  292^  Liberates 
Josephus,  211.    Celebrates  a  triiunph  at  Rome,  253.   Joy  of  the 
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citizens  on  the  arrival  of,  at  Rome,  259.  Labours  with  care  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  st^ite,  SCO.  Puts  the  lands  of  Judcea  to  sale, 
iffiS.  I^deavours  to  destroy  the  race  of  David,  263-  Takes  the 
last  census  of  the  Romans,  20d.  Dedicates  the  temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome,  238.  Puts  Helvidius  Priscus  to  death,  2ZiL  Puts  A.  Ccecina 
to  death,  223.    Death  of,  221.   Character  of,  22fi. 

Vestal  virgins,  privileges  of,  increased  by  Au^tus,  L  65.  Children  of 
freed-men  admitted  into  the  order  of  the,  fi£L  Some,  punished  by 
Domitian,  ii.  311. 

Vestinus,  Atticus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  L  447. 

Vestinus,  L.,  restores  the  Capitol,  ii.  liSL 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  first  eruption  of,  ii.  203. 

Vetera,  legions  of  Lupercna  take  refuge  at,  ii.  LLL    Civilis  pitches 

his  camp  at,  IM. 
Veterans,  some,  refnse  to  settle  at  Tarentum  and  Antium,  L  403. 
Vetus,  L ,  his  daughter  and  mother-in-law  kill  themselves,  L  litlL 
Vibenna,  Cneles,  L  1S8. 

Vibulenus  falsely  accuses  Blsesus  of  murdering  his  brother,  L  IQL. 
Vicetia  captured  by  Antonius  Primus,  ii,  22. 
Victorinus,  Aufidius,  ii. 
Victorinus,  Furius,  slain,  ii.  406. 

Vienne,  in  Gaul,  Pontius  Pilate  banished  to,  L  200.  People  of,  appease 
Valens,  ii.  41^ 

Vindex,  Julius,  instigates  the  Oauls  to  revolt,  L  475.  Writes  to  Galba, 
and  declares  himself  Lieutenant  of  the  Senate,  476.  Troops  of,  routed, 
480.    Kills  himself  in  despair,  480. 

Vinicius,  M.  marries  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germonicus,  L  IBO.  Poisoned 
by  Messalina,  2S10. 

VinniuB,  T.,  chief  of  Galba's  favourites,  ii.  fi*  Counsels  Galba,  22-  At- 
tacked ond  slain,  2^ 

Vipsania,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius,  L  IHL 

Virgil,  death  of,  L  32. 

Vitellius,  L.,  father  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  L  200. 

Concludes  a  favourable  treaty  with  the  Panhians,  223.  Worships 

Caius  as  a  god,  24L    Grossly  flatters  Claudius,  303. 
Vitellius,  L.,  brother  of  the  emperor,  commanded  to  accompany  Otho,  ii. 

62.  Excites  his  brother  against  Blresus,  HQ-  Captures  Terracina,  12A. 

Put  to  death,  130. 
Vitellius,  P.,  accusation  of,  L  181. 
Vitellius,  P.,  grandfather  of  the  emperor,  ii.  72. 

Vitellius,  (Emp.)  sent  as  commander  to  Germany,  ii.  fi.  Instigated  to 
revolt,  35.  Acknowledged  emperor,  32.  Assumes  the  title  of  Gcrmani- 
cu8y  38.  Puts  to  death  persons  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers,  3fi.  Despatches 
Csedna  and  Valens  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  3£L  Fruitless  proposals 
made  by  Otho  to,  4a.  His  army  defeats  the  Othonians,  C2.  His  an- 
ceitors,  TL,  His  character  and  pursuits  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  22.  Otho's  troops  submit  to,  24.  Acknowledged  emperor 
at  Rome,  25.  Informed,  while  in  Gaul,  of  the  victory  of  his  forces, 
2fi»    Arrives  at  Lyons,  and  <rives  his  son  the  name  of  Gvrmanicus, 
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70.    Pardona  Otho's  g^erols,  22-    Puts  several  centurions  to  death, 
IL   His  luxury,  2S-   Forbids  Roman  knights  to  be  g-ladiators,  2i*^ 
Banishes  astrologers  from  Italy,  2&    Puts  Cornelius  DolabeiU  to 
death,  2&    Disperses  the  soldiers  of  Otho,  80.   His  soldiers  demand 
the  death  of  Verginius  Rufus,  ^   His  cruel  levity  on  beholding  the 
carnage  on  the  plains  of  Bebriacum,  82*   Enters  Rome,  Assumes 
the  titles  of  Augustus  and  p€rj)etual  con3ul,  81.   Courts  the  populace, 
84.    His  gluttony  and  cruelty,  ti(L   Gives  the  command  of  his  army 
to  Coecina,  82*  Sedition  among*  his  soldiers,  KK).   His  indolence,  ICQ. 
Deprives  Coecina  of  the  consulship,  LllL    Pretends  disbelief  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enemies,  LLL    Orders  troops  to  march,  UiL   Joins  them, 
UiL    Returns  to  Rome,  112*    His  army  surrenders,  Ilfl.  Promises 
Flavius  Sabinus  to  abdicate  the  imperial  power,  119.    Is  prevented 
by  the  soldiers,  12iL  His  proposals  rejected  by  Antonius  Primus, 
Put  to  death,  12L    His  person  and  character,  128- 
Vocula,  Dillius,  leads  the  Romans  to  Gelduba,  ii.  112-   Put  to  death, 
152. 

Volugeses,  priest  of  Bacchus,  excites  the  Bessi  to  revolt,  L  46^ 

Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia,  attempts  to  place  his  brother  Tigranes  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  L  Ml.  Takes  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  OH. 
Invades  Armenia,  and  is  compelled  to  leave  it,  3(R.  Bestows  Armenia 
on  Tiridates,  .380.  Wages  war  with  the  Romans,  123.  Repulsed 
from  Tigitmocerta,  123-  Makes  a  truce  with  Corbulo,  121.  Sends 
ambassadors  to  Corbulo,  12fl- 

Vologe:*e3,  king  of  the  Parthians,  offers  succours  to  Vespasian,  ii.  167. 

Vonoues  appointed  king  of  the  Parthians,  L  OiL  Driven  from  his  king- 
dom, 111.  Sent  to  Pompeiopolis,  12ft.  Bribes  his  guards,  130.  At- 
tempts to  escape,  and  is  killed,  130. 

VopiscuS|  Poppeeus,  promoted  by  Otho,  ii.l2- 

W. 

Will,  eminent  persons  at  Rome  condemned  for  forging  a,  L  11_L 
Women,  illustrious,  forbidden  to  dance  in  the  theatre,  L  21.  Several 

disgrace  themselves  by  appearing  on  the  arena,  120. 
Women,  profligate,  decree  against,  L  134. 

X. 

Xenophon,  the  physician  of  Claudius,  L  350. 

Y. 

Youth,  a,  without  shoulders  presented  to  Augustus,  L  22L 

Z. 

Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  murdered  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  n.^'ii- 
Zalmoxis,  the  god  of  the  Daciaiis  or  Get«,  ii.  399. 
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Zealots,  the,  impious  atrocities  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  200.  Resisted  by 
Anaous,  2iKL  Send  for  the  asf^istance  of  the  Idumeans,  Com> 
mit  great  slaughter  at  Jerusalem,  202.  Divisions  amongst,  2(M.  De- 
feated hy  Siinou,  son  of  Gioras,  iML  Capture,  and  compelled  to  re- 
store, Simon's  wife,  200. 

Zeno,  crowned  king  of  Armenia,  L  126.    Suraamed  Artaxius,  120. 

Zenobia,  the  wife  of  Rbadamistus,  noble  conduct  of,  L 

Zermizegethusa,  the  chief  city  of  the  Dacians,  ii.  3SQ.  A  Roman  colony 
planted  at,  by  Trajan, 

Zorsines,  king  of  the  Siraci,  L  320.  Consents  to  worship  the  image  of 
Nero,321L 


THE  END. 
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